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THE century OF HOPE 

DY 

SIR NAUAYAN CHAND.WARKAR. 


OonLury ofllcipo* ^ i.s >t fitting 8ei|U()l 
f||i to Itio books, “ The fjW'ing P.i.st” ami 
“ Progress uml History.'’ Tin- first 
trt'o i!o t'rotii^ tlio c;rnpliiu )>aii of ]\ls. 
Mai'iiif the last is rilited by him *vith an 
'iotio.Iartoiy o.ssay on " Progress” In lii.s 
“• I 1 ’ing I’ast" ho ile.scriliid how and what of 
tf'e {i.st froiii atK'ient timns had merged ut and 
• leeoiiiii the vital i'artor of the progress of 
wr.s*'‘ii civilisafton \i^ to tin’ prosoiit times llu 
foil •w.-.l it up by “ f’rogres^ and History” detiiiing 
ujiil ;r.«’ingtlui lint.s of tliiup»rogi :-sh in the hi>j,ory 
of th.iC civijisiitioii hroiigiff down to the end of the 
piiii Itn'iitli ui.'iitii'v. The present book is iiiteii- 
ifed iiv ttin nitthor to show that that century ha.s 
i“ft to the t'ventiof.h a U'g.iev of h*opo fur progress 
i-v lU aihieveiiients and tendencies. • Siieh a 
ivouk was iieedod at the present time, 

adiri., in sjnto of the Poaoe made at Paris .and 
!.h; l.ejigiie of Nations establi.shod, • with tho 
|•''.f».ss«d oh|ects of [iroventiiig wars, seeuring 
•eii'O, making tlio world safe for democrncy. 
seeuung the lihoriies of aumlt and weak national- 
itii'S, and advancing the eiiuso of self-deterinina- 
tion, frueiioui, mid of intornationalisin, in future, 
Kiirej^e so^ns still, wliat n prnmiriont. K.nglish 
I'liirtiai' dOMcriled tlio other day “a cchitiiient 
ot wliolh l;Qartii<l liators, hatei-s of Pol iiid, hatci-s 
of itiily,’ haters of Uouiuanin, haters of 
■|'>irkey.” It is enough to depress one ns to the 
liitiire when the peace troaty iisregaided in tunny 
()ii>ii'tors with serious misgivings ns a patch-work 
with President Wilson's l''eui'tfccii Points niiitil- 
nted. It is also no healthv sign of deuiocracv when 
the b'lboiiE Party is, in Europe, niid the United 
Stvtes of Americibout for strikes, for less work 
and mere wages, nod a crusude ngainet capitalism ; 

-.-•- 

* Thf Cenlury «f Ilapf. By Mr. P. B. Marvin ; Ox¬ 
ford at thetCl^/ondon Press: Oxford University Press; 
Humphrey Milford. 


when indiistriatisin thieaten.s to pass into 
Bulslievisiii .and “ direct actiivi ”, nir.anirig 
distrust of P.ti'Iidmentary CJoviv-nment.. rcpre.sen- 
tativi' institutions, and constitutional agitation 
for the ro^iesx'of grievances ; mine tliati nil, one's 
faith and fiopc foi- tin' fiitiAe arc shaken when 
even so loariierl a body as tliu Pi it i^h Scirm o 
As-sociatiou is .supposed to advooahi tho iidvimco 
of sciencu for tr.ui^ and war wlnm it ought to 
givo a lead to the average man by iipholding the 
cniTse of knowleifgo in guuoral a^nl scieui o in par¬ 
ticular on higlicr groutnbs than tho'o sf utility, 
'fheso discouraging symptoiu.s of flic picscut 
situation, niaidfostiiig theinselvos iniiiicdintely 
after the close of the war and the declaration of 
, Peacft, aro regarded hy many tlioiightful persons 
as Ih-ing full of portent for the future of 
KiiTope ambwitb it of th» world. Ani, wjnm \vc 
^judge Ihoiisby tl*o light of the fact that the v\:ir 
eamo on ii»lU1-t as a ^natuial icsiilt of <5<>i'f!iin 
reactionan forces and factor.' ol the iiiijctcentb 
century, it lool<.s*ii (Jiautasy tii Jcscrihn that 
century as “ tlio century of hnpo " True white 
that c.owtury was riinuiiig it.« c.nirse a* id i.omii g 
its rlos&, it used to be said that whaf tlft- 
eigh^eontli centiiiy had discovorod luid jirsachfd 
as tlio goal and working ptiiiciplo of civili.iiUtii. 
.iiid c.illed it •' Mum.iiiity and the brotlicihood of 
tho huiiiiiti vaoP,^’ the ninoteciitlj li.id begun to 
pnictiso* wid was strivwig.to ve'diso l>y its 
acbiovomeins such as the’fiholitioi. of slaverv, 
tlie growth of industry, tfie ad vrii^a'lneiit.s in 
science, tho spread* of educ.ition and ianit'ition, 
the exCeusioii oj the franchise and *icpiescnta• 
tivo institutioiTe, the * deveto|imoiit ot n fice 
press, II ^eilthy .litoratme* *tlie dihciiver\» nf 
moclia*iejil invontions, and so foitb. All this, 
w.is no aioubt piogross in the din clion of the, 
goat of humanity and human brotherhood 
emphasised Sy the precepts of ion * iHtli 
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century. But, on the utlier^iinH, tlio ^iriiici|>l(‘ 
of natioDiility whii'li elso hrckiiio tlio nini :utif 
ftstablinheJ fact tbrouf'hoiit Europe in tin- nitio 
ternfili century aiiJ led to tlmdoctiHies of tlic open 
doorj anti <i|' I lopnrhilistn- idonlN in tlio 

exjiloitut.ioji of Aliica {iTid Asia by tho West, of 
the diiik r.U'CH iiy flio ivlyte in the nttiiicti^o 
garb of ■' till! white mm’s lim'ih!ii,'’ inaJo Kuropo 
an iiiiiicil iMm|i, of sivTotly liustilo nations. 
tU"<istthe iir«."il Ilf huiiiaiiitf'into thu hackgiMiiinl, 
iindoi- tho iiiKiiencti of tho hii)]i)i;i' il Hciorioes ninl 
thu D.ii'wiriian theory of “ i>iirvi\Ml of tho fitte-t. 
Kivourinj’ suftl-ih ainl iMinnie'ci.il am] iiyt'iossivi* 
jilnils, those nltitiiufely lol to the Wai of 
I ft 14-1 IMb. Whole and wh.it then, is , the 
erideiii-e of the nineteenth eeiitiiry as “ The 
f'oTitiirk of llojfo ’’ for the twentieth and after'■ 
eilltsEXT rE-''P>llsM 

Thi‘ value of Mr. .Marvin’s hool^ and its 
puhlieation at this iunetnro lie-, in the fifrt tint it 
eriilenvour' to supply a tlioaithtf'iil and iHa—ii.eil 
aii'Wer to that ipiestion iMiM'd by the p>■■■^llnisle' 
tamper of the'timc. M liothei- the answ, r i-^ e.‘i. 
elusive must depend on the meaning we attach 
tn the word " progress," and tho human conditions 
which, in any given pciiorl of lustoiy, make foi' 
it. Adam Smith made inci'e.ised populatio:., 
indusjrv and eommorce the test of progrr---. 
J.ard llryce made tho iniipmoss of the avi-rairo 
man its standatd. Both dclinitions liavo f.ul.sl 
to stand tho test. Adaui Siilith's hncaiiso* thu * 
more a poppio inull.iplios with thu inrreaso.-'f 
its m.ttiirial prosperity ‘through its ‘growth of 
industry ahd comTiioice, thu nidiu tint gmwlii • 
has tended to ulimin.ate tlio id'-at of hiiiiianity 
and fosliT that of Vxyluitatv’nsof onu r.ni! nv 
aJiother. • 

Lord Ilrj ^c. s st.mdanl of progiSisH kiiII'oi^s |, u-,| 
vsfgnoness in i.siniii-h as it is uncortii^ ulni 
makes aveiagi men happy. , Iiap)»inos.s, alUi alt, 
is a state of the niind, notn piodiiut iieces-.arih of 
Vxti'nml rivcii'iistaiiees The 'piost.ion, th>'i<-|oru, 

iirisus—wl-it makes a puople happy, li ... 

K the f- t of ]irAgie.ss ' It is* with* ii-fo^onc-i' to 
this cpiory thrt tljf * nneedoi.u wi^i wh.cli 
'.'ll. Marvin begins Iv's hook on “ l’ir)gr,-..s ..i,d 
History’’ bni runes jiortinent for the pnrpo.s-- of 
hi troatmo.it of tho r.ineteenth century as “the * 
CHiitniy of hope" . • • 

iJtMAMry ].« lutouiiESs ^ 

Tiiu aioodoto runs thus •One dav mIiiIo 
•M: Marvi-i was [«avii.g a walk with three fi ica.ils, 
one of " !iom was a philosoplidr, the If'-c'iinl a 
imui nab'st. and the thii-d •, l.ady,, he asked the 


• 

com^Kiny what exactly “ progress " mcaut The 
phiIoso|dier defined it as increase of knowledge ; 
the journalist as incre.ase of power; but tiio lady 
suggesterl that neither inereaso of knowledge nor 
increase of power, noeeHs.iry us they weto for a 
{HHipfo’s civilisation, by tlinmarlves conditioned 
progiess, if they wi re not inouhUid and dictated 
by ail incroased and actively incroasing sense of 
humanity. Mr. Marvin thought tiiii ladi had hit 
oir the truth of jirngrp.ss, Ami so, u'l thu lino of 
that ti'uth he woikr-d at and r'diti'd thu I'ssijs 
ill “ I’logve.ss .Hid History'' 1 ii that meaning oi 
the Word, ««> discover the ossiinro of the to.ndiing 
of the HI whieli. ivlulu hoth tlic 

jsith of kn<"idi'dgi' {T/ie •hi'iii'iiiitinj'i) ainl. tin* 

• path of power, \i hich if .udiciii ( / /i- linnii'i Miirii'i) 

lire extolierl for b-ipfiincss in tins [ifc aiat salv.i- 
tioti III the ne.xt, they a'U fioih deel.ned r'ondi- 
tiofteil l»y thu path of uiiiv-’is.d loii', muiniug, 
huiivinitj, as their vitd cs-n-m-,. ml. theieforc. 
saviiig grace. Ohi i^t el'iirmsl Hu’ «holc niea'.ing 
of progress when he said •'Sid; le tli«' 

Kingdom of Uod an.I all tineas sh.iil f.e .eldi'i! 
unto jmi ’’,*ai.d rested that K'ngdoii' n. Jovc' t.a' 
iifl, haired for inine. , 

• liisToiuc VISION' i-r iii \i\viiv As i‘i(o.,!a,ss 
TRis spiiitmil Mow .f pi ■j'li'ss, gill.ling llic 

.<eriil,ar iiioviiiienf.-. I'i a form.' Ilm 

staiidai'l fy wl.icii .Mi .Mini-j si-n .uit 
deserrt'P the i inc'lecn'!i the ciii.mi of 

hope. -Apd ill d'si'i if. 4ie .'voels (.!•. fn- 

tells us at thu ollf.-.-t, liii- c.f l>i,i II 1 ,j,i. 

chroin.logie.il hisl'iii.ill. wh treat'l.i.-Loij '.is a 
mere nari.itimi .•! tin' .cijiicm.-i, of I'.cni' »,i'!ii”'iit 
regaid tn^thu geii..i..! niirp<>''< nr imIici enia- ■>! Mie 
whole,” or llie nh- .‘'siir wiitci or histenv, 'vlio 
eonsiiliAs Hie “ wlii.lr .i; the ( kohitinn in t me of 
onu or f wo gi'iier il idi't • " and evacu it.e.s “ t.lieso 
ol niriily all tlien Cniiteiil or peisonal passion. 

• acridiiiit and mistiiki'rim foitnnr method 

makes history purj I’si h ss ; tlie lattio', ting. 

This tine lii.'toiian h hi< who so m irsh.)!' tho 
fads and uvetils el ids peiiod as In incjiidf both 
the virtues and vice.', th.; ligh’' ninl thu sliades 
of it, and sops in them as a nholu—in tho 
sucppssPS and f.iilmis. thu wisdom and follius 
of tho period -sniiic ceiit.rai piii'prtf?c working 
by stages to fnithei thu caU''o of homnnity, 
overruling evil toi g..oil. I■^u tho pin poses of 
his trciitmcnt of .'-iid iiidgment on tho tendp'ncies 
of that period, ho utilises tliu doctiino of 
ei’t'fntion n.s tlie condition (■*'progress by holding 
fast tn tho cardinal truth of Sociology that whtlo 
Nature has dihiIu man fur eh'jngo fro.il time to 
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tijiio i<o “ n mighty istioaiu is carrying him 
aiul his scjcisty mi, working, iimi ^t^}el iIlg to the 
choHuii goal,” It is the huuiPii will, by 

iiKiii’s reason itnd ruii.soned exi<erienuo whiob 
turns •that htieiun of Niiture into prugioss 
towiirds the ideal goal. lie lecoguiM.s that 
whore lliafc will, so direc'^l, is nither wanting oi 
weak, tlib |)ooplo drift and jungresH is lulaided. 
This WHS how M.o.Miility wroto his histuiios: hut 
ho l.'.cke.l the soul of tlio spiritual sense, ilieon, 
the aiifi-.m of “ A History of the English JVoith", 
piaolisod his craft with that sbul ior his vi.'.ion ; 
anil Mr. Marlin has lollowcd the tiack. Taking 
Liiiiiaiotv stiiivling as the crown of knowlodgo 
.'•n ! powor, as the ideal inhoieiit in progmi-s. lie 
mil. jii has “ Coi.tuiy of Uoiio" l<> ili.-cmoi 
ii w th.ii iUoi.il li IS opni'.ibid diiriiig tlio lust | 0 li 
ji-.iis III Kill oil'-, and how and wlij, in .spilr ul llTo 
d.itk lilots ol the nil’, if still outlives to light up 
hiaii's foi idle iiitine of we.sliiin lavilisation ai.d 
e i' h it of iii.inkuid. ^ 

'fllill f'l' 1 UM.\.'IIY Ml .il Rl •> IS AM. ol 

i i;oi'i.i..s i.M I 

I'iiH lio.'lr iii'ist. ho iviul in its ontii.'ty to lie 
,|>| -I'l it.i'il* ilid I must, lie III.Ill tfit1.|i,;iiu iitlirl 
t 111 ‘lo'iks ot >h*' aiithoi I reli.ilii. iliciefoM', 

1 1 '.Ul gien g !ii‘i !• :.ii\ thing like a s_' nop'i' of I la- 
I I'll •• r‘i iptri s 1.1 ' 'I'lii iiry of Hopj'. • 

, |I will li-' I./ iho pliljioso of this 

cif.iv.' ..''I'lil.ioo to tiiO poii,1-s wblcli, in Miy 
o|>iriioii, oiiicioo iioui a i^tuiiy of ^he book, 
't-ising tliii •lioia ii.i'.ui'tan ideal .is tlm jii yn 

r 'rstil.Ui' t of -1 ]ii'0|i!e’s pliij'cess, i<* hdi.iws (i a( 

!iiil idr.! .shmihl 11 lliiitia'i all utiii-r nie ih, win 
lin t KiK-l.il. iiiilusiiial. piiliUoil or o’.tn i vu.'i oi 
«•!'.• It fidr.-. The twilie sl).«j.Ui> of Afr. 
Mai vio’s I'l'i.t';jy oi Hope' illnsM.ite tli.'t 

fioiiit. Koi iiisi.iiirr, thr chapU i on ^T'ho I’oii- 
tli'.il llevivul of Ihr nnirtoi iitii eeiil.niy .sliuu's 
liow the i'.\ti-nsio)i of the ii.inchiae in ti.e 
Vlniti'd Kingdoiii lir-t to thii ini.hllo cl.isscs tin- 
pound housfihoUlei' as he is eallod iif liis- 
Kiry —anil later on to .igiieulturists*aiid iiitis'in:, 
woit! Iho oiilcoiTiH of the raiigious ivviv.ii of 
Wesleys Mothoiiisiii, ain! the pri'ssnig iiotil of 
I'ltlieving tho irieeity atni distiess ol tin- jieniili*. 
it was tlio .suoie witli the literaly .spirit of the ego 
— \Vordsw;orI.li, Slielley, C.ii l.l U', I liekeiis, all ivi oto 
foi “a life ol lieedoni and heaiitv ' and nnsijlisli 
happine.ss. ft is tho man iit tho plough, 
tho .woman at tho hearth,* tho workman 
at the plummot— Wordsworth’s “ Nature's man 
who tfornieil tho central figure of Jitemfurn." 
T^o rest of tlie chapters follow that lino of 


thought and teach ift the lesson tfi.at unless the 
spirit of ^humanity runs in and waters all the 
cun^uriE! of a peo]jb’e life, thefe i.s no hope for 
that people's progress. Here 1 may rpiote a 
sigriificant remark of Mr. MaiY'in. llu says with 
refei'Oiice (o the jiuiitical and other moveinciits of 
the nineteenth century that “ there aio two 
points about All these .and .siuiilai' ij'ovoincnts 
which should bo laid to houit as soon us possible, 
and ufteti leculicd,'*—(I) that they are varied 
symptoms ot ondcommon and general movoinent 
of ih; mind of imn ” and tliiit,_ theicfoie, (‘2j 
“ tho .s.tiiiu pco|ilo who interest tliemri'lies iii*oni: 
branch of philanthiopic work are neaily always 
led, so fill as tiieir times and ppwer periiiit, to 
extend tluir eH'orts to kiiiJrnl subjects.” Mr 
M.uvio cites in illustration the o.Kuinple of 
lioward, the prisoner reformer, and Mrs. I'lli/.a- 
Vietli Fry', lio might have added tho examples of 
land Shaftesbury and I'eiitlufin as even more 
telling. The foimer wa.s a stern and unbend¬ 
ing Tjfiy iti politics, yet it was his iiumaiii- 
tu'i.in spiiit which led t«i tlie I'actoiy laws, and it 
is ills agitition which is I'egaidcd as the start¬ 
ing point of democr.atio |>ulilies and socialhitic 
thcoiios and {•nuticoin Knglaiid ^sec Ihccy /.uf 
ami Ojiiiiion m t nijinwl). Hiiiiilarly, Ifcn'.hani as 
the ajiustlc of rtilitaiiaiiisiii, .'-neend at reli¬ 
gion and seiitiiticiit.ilisiii, but his tlicory ot 
Icgisliitiun was dominated by the sciitimci't of 
humanity which he crystallised into tiie plicasc, 

“ each man counts.” ffeiice it gained tlie active 
Rympithy and .'•uppoit of the Jv.'.uigoliriil pai'ty, 
w ho dominated the politics of the time nnil had 
slavery .iboJi-hcd. . . 

fioMii.N* Ai.i: IS IX Ki:'im.i;, ^01 in I’a.s'i* 
Fiirtiicr, all iho.*n activities and movemenfs 
of tho iiiueti;ciith ccn^aiy. wiiirh vvt u- diivrlid 
to the realisation t)f* tiie luiii'anitaiiaii ideals of the 
cjgliteonth hy liusing tho outlook and up* 
lilting the stitus of the ma.ssts and promoting 
thi! Ilow <if i-ne Hfi! among then and the . iiig^ier 
classes, resled tlieir “ golden ago ’ in tlio liituro, 
not in tile p.isl. it IS a cuinmiiiiplaco that wu 
c»innot bmi'k with tini p.isl That comiiioiipla* i.- has 
oi'u-n a hindrance to piogic.'s *.>peci.illy 

in Tj.diii. The coidficl hi'lweeii till- p.i.'t on tlm 
oiM- h.aiid and tlio pi'x-Miit and futur- oo the 
other is alvvays with us : and piogtes.' is realised 
liy a I'croneilialum lietwecn *fclio two. The le 
coiicilia^Kin^ howeiei, can 4ic«Hi eted only by 
civosiug tho liest ot tho past and building tho 
future nn».sii mucho^ it as is righteous and as 

such sanatana as our Itisbis call it, that is to. say, 

• • 
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jviu iyiit, ami ever abiding as the enduring princi- 
f>li< both of iiiiyviclual atnl of UHtiona\ life. As 
Mr. Marvin puts it, *“ xrhat we need is a t«np< i' 
or a principle which will take u.s nlwvc this mi- 
eeasmg clash,” (between the psist and the present 
and future), “ some ideal fur the sAke of which we 
Klnll hu content to ab.tndon our father’s house even 
if wolovc it, some plan to giiicje us in building tho 
new une lot oursclves if wtr arc i-oiii{>elled to 2o 
so. Accordingly, in the nii/ctcenth* century, 
'* since the reforuiiny piuneerf of llio llevolutiofi" 
in I'Vanco, “'a hundred anJ'tifty ye-ars ago", men 
have been living for tho future and believing in 
n as they had never done before. We have Iweu 
living for the iiituro and living in Hope.’’ 

Inhia’s OisyTcnits i k Hoce 
These essential constituents of progiess wliich 
eiueige from a study of Mr. Marvin’s book sug¬ 
gest in? ’i.s in India the inijiortant ouipiiry ; Js 
the nini,-,eentb century, which Mr. Marvin holds 
oul for the We.st .as “ the Century of' Hope,' 
cciunlly so for Indi.a ? „ 

The good and bad of that century have no 
doubt affected India. Hut a hundred yeai-e of piu- 
gress are too^ short .1 period, for a vast and 
niiciont eeuiitry such a.s India to allbrd a 
guarantee that the joining ^ears will be there- 
fore iieecssiii'ily a continuity of that pix)gi-es-s and 
its hojies. Lven in the ease of Europe, with 
wliieli Mr. Marvin deals, lie does not write of 
the nincli'enth centiiiy us the Riurlmy jmnl of 
hoj.s. foi tlie tweijtietli lie take.., into aei-ourit 
tlio forces ot humanity ns the ideal of progress 
whicli operate in the centuries prfi-edjng and 
a.’ikli, because llioy so operated, pavod fkc wa) 
for the hiimaiiiiaiiaij ideas and practices «of the 
iiineteunth. In short, he trados the soul of tho 
HjoMiig .-[•rings of the picK-nt dcviviM fioin tlie 
nineteenth century to “ the 'living [mst ” going 
back totlio ancLejit times. That ought to be the 
tes'.f'or lii'li.i too. Eor usatso in this countiy 'tlKi 
last bfltnlred yoiu.s with all thoir ‘awakening, 
intellectual, social, pnliticai, industrial, and reh- 
gioiu, should mean notliing certain, nothing 
stable, but nu-oiy .and so tar oildies in the current, 
uni' -s ouch i'ojiij as we can nvisonAbly"ddriv,'- -lud 
do derive from that.. vakeiiin^ on account of hidhi'e 
uontict with the \\ cst is Imcked up by the hojies, 
if liny, ol the cewtunes that precciioil, 

l'’|lOfE-ST.i'<T Mint.M(iN'rs OF iNDli 
Reader', of the Indinn Ixer.mn nodd perhaps Im 
hardly reminded that in the bto Mr. Justice 
Rai ade iwinoH tho catching appellation of 
*' I'rufe.stant Hinduism " to hearten the cause, of 


social and political refotm in India. He traced its 
origin to the BhaHi school i. e., the Saints of the 
cult of Devotion, who came from all castes in 
India, partieulavjy the lowest and despised, 
in tho ICth century after Obrisf, and 
who tried to democratise Che leligious and social 
polity of the country by protesting against caste, 
riles and eeretnoiiies, against animal and liuumn 
sacritices, against tho Yoga systeui ot aueterities, 
and preached and practised a life of love for God 
and man. It was a hunianitaiian uiovemciit. 
That prutestant niuvcment said Mr. Kanade, 
covering a period of (10 yem-s oi' so, lod uLso to tho 
political mof'emont in Maharashtra, gloiitied by 
the heroic piitriotism, wise statesmanship and 
martial s|iirit of Shivnji. To Mr. UannHe it foi- 
Tied n Centui'}' of Hope for India. Sir Kamkt i>iii a 
Bhandarkiir, however, followed by pointing out 
that it was not, historically sfienking, corifc-l to 
say that the protestiint niovenient of Hinduisni 
had begun so lato as the Kith wntiiry, A It, 
i. e., about-JO centuries after (he Aiyuiis had 
settled in India and that if it weie tine it li.id so 
begun, tho fact wa.s not creditable to tiic gcniu.s 
of lndiiMi,civiliir.itjon. Ilie true ‘Tot, .-;ui Sii 
Raiiikrislinii, is tliiit yirofestnnt Htn.Iuism, wbicb, 
in the Ibtli century culininutod in the Imiiim.i- 
tuiiaii Ideals of the Woia. r-chool. hail bcgiui 2(t 
centuries earlier, fiis* wilh tlio Upaiiisbade a--a 
protest against the animal sacrilice.-i of tlic Veda.s 
and in favour of .the path ol knowli-dgu ni.d 
cotitemphition as tho ideal of piogiiss. The n**.\t 
pi'otestant hioveuient w;is that ot Duddiiism, 
which, agreeing with the ( piii.ishads in then 
opposition to imiuial .^a(•Ti^iceK, disagreod with 
them IIS to their gospel that knowledge and 
Oontemplatioii saved .am ; it rested its idea of 
progress in the ethical ideal, 1 e., nglit condiyct 
by purification of tlie lii'.'irt and restraint of the 
[lassioiis. That ethiral niuvement of progiess 
was followed by tbo Hkukli inovoment which held 
that faith and love meant progress. This w.'ts'fiih 
culininating*point in the [irogie.ss of humanity, 
as the ideal inherent in piogiess for India. 

Tuk V>oic fiiKAJ. Moves in India 
It is wrong to .say tliat that cult, to which 
Mr, Ranade gave the nauje of protestant 
Hinduism, was an original growth -of the 16th 
Mfttury and had no roots in the past There 
have Ijeen those who think that the best' that 
is in Hinduism of the present, tiaos—its 
humane spirit—is due to Buddhism. Tho late 
Sir William Hunter, who hae made his name 
memorablo in Indiao aonals by bis "Inij«;rial 
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G izcttem-nf lu'liii, ” iiiitf whose weekly nrticics 
in thec»iuniiis of J'he Londoii Times oti Uidian 
(jiiestiiniH after his letiretuent^ from the Jmlian 
('ivil Service, down the time of Ins death 
iiUrneted considenildu ettontiuri hotli in England 
and liore, eoiniuitted rijiiiHelf to (he view tliat 
Buddha ivid oinm for all lixod the standard of life 
For Indii hy hi^ (lospel of Itemincutiun. Kven (hi^ 
Uto S'V.itni Vivckaiianda Kiieciuiihed at i-iio (line 
to (dint view, fijigettiiig th.it Imf. for tin- '/ed.is. 
thnee roiilil ii't liave lieen Tin' I'|>..iii'-li.i<l>, 
liiib for tlio U|).llli^ll:«d«, (diere «-mi!d have l/Cin 
no Huddlia, hue for tiinhllia ^hnro eoiiid 
have heen no /iluiLli seluiol <.f |Mote taiit 
iLiiiduism in indiii and but fi r the I5*ijik(.i M-hon', 
tl-e'-i' eouM have been 4iii Sliivaji find in* 
(oii'i ('uviii'l and idle jiolil.ie.it ii)'henV!ii which 
tiu'v ((ieiifei cil 111 !-ii<jil, each was a 

niif''i:.l src|np»ife of iinnieiliattk {'■'•'t in 

till! ol luegn'Kv, while it iiiofesf*'! b' he 
a [iinle-!, -le.iiio-t it 'i'lic root.'' el .iH 
tl'M' [.r(it<--tni(. iiiove'tieiita of llimliii'll- !ieii. 
'he !'|> lIll.Ul.t<i^ te |ji|ilrltiifni, troni Hiiiiiliis.-'i>< to 
llli-i/f.i lay ill tlie \'ed'-i, her.Ills*- til*-<-ee»iMl 
p -lilt, d tiie n-.-fed in llieir gospel of (.'it-r, 

the law of I'ighleoiiMn-'-*, and it is (ho M-e-l of 
tli’t L’o'-pel tli.'t (• m'hliijj^^i'st, aceordiiig to (li'* 

1 [• ii.isinnls, as i i;;liteonMie^s iiica:iin<.' to (i<- 
, ripi'fc with (lOil liy i-onreniplation. next, accerding 
to, Uii-Mliisiii, as iij;l)( i'ondiiet by m-IF r<*stiv.int 
ei.d 'C-IMi-e of lllM!t:ilii*a, Hint lii.-tlv, nieeidllig In « 
tlu' i’.ii.ikfi school, as a life live*! ii> ISitii m and 
lo-e of (hill and tlio sirviee of man Tlii-s i.-. 

“ t-ic IIIiog pit-st " -to use Mr. M.i!\i;i''- nhiase ^ 
. appiiei) (0 tlie West—which lias iiiwvi>l India 
■or twenty centiirie.s. It is living in tlio pievftid 
•'1 li^'liii with tliyide.il of progrosa as Iniiu init) - 
to uso aiiotlioi' plirasi- el Mr. Mai viii’s, als” ap|<lied 
to tlie M'ust—beeaitse, in the nuit.-vt ol niiieii tliat 
‘liiikens India's civilisatimi during tliC- Inst 20 
eon^uries^thn fact stands to it.s signal nedit thaf 
the labour of tliose ccntuiies has ii-sulien in the 
gospftl of JAtw.m /mrnijio ilfiiirinii/iu —alisloiition 
from injury to otber.s is t.|uj liighest religion or 
duty, and in the go.spi'l of /letice ins tiui cieo'l ol 
creods, • 

JIliKECTS OV IXHTA’s fllOlillliSSlVK MeVKMhNTS 
It is true that this ideal, which lioni (lie' 
living pa/it has heeti Ktriiggliiig across these 20 
conturios to move India’s life up Co now, has 
failed to realise'itself actively in. Revorni dejwirt- 
of, that lifo. Eor one thing, tho 
idhidu, in the nnnio of tho gospel of Ahimaa, 
refuaeB 'to .Be cruel to and killing the bug or the 


eerpent ^but does jiot see the cinolty of infant 
iiiart-iiif^, enforced widowhood, the ligid exclusive- 
iie.ss of caste, and so forth; be taineiy submits to 
despots iii^iolitics and piiostcraft in religion and 
moves listless in face of iiutocnioy, whoihor in tho 
state or societ)*. « 

• Tbi.s fnilurn of Ijidia’s 1iuuianit.ii|-iaii ideal to 
invigorate tiie people so ns to enable tlioin to feel 
it keenly and practise i^t actively in all the 
inlattijiis of lilc, particularly political, is beat 
accounted for if we appioeiatG the foico of tho 
points wliicli I have spc-oilicd iiiiove as emerging 
from a study of Mr, Marvin’e ^ook. It will 
take hcyoiid the limits allotted fur me 
in .tliosa columns to dwell on those points at 
leiigib, Hricilv, tho liuiiianitari.'in ideal of India 
lias not fructified especially in lint' political condi' 
tioiis of the Inst 20 centiiiie.'i,.first, bccaii.se it has 
been in practice of .a passive character. It was 
unfortukratu for India that that ideal was formu- 
l.itcd 111 the word j/iiiKm. Phrases, whatever the 
men wiio Jiride tlioinselvcs on being |)iactical 
iiiiiy .say in lidicule of them, ^lave made and 
unmade men, natiBii.s, kingdoms, and institutions, 
r-i'iidiaiu’s One uinn. ono vote ” and Rousseau’s 
*• Liberly. Equality, and l''rateMiity ’ have dono 
mure for the growth of the deuioAatji spirit 
uuiong the masses than alb tho reasoning 
of the books. Mr. dames Hlaine is said 
lo have lost his lacc for .tlie Aniniii-an 
PreMdciicy through his ill-tinieil phrase 
‘■^Riiiii, Iloiiianistn, and Uelieilioii.” It is a great 
thing foi ^i people to hi««e their ideal’piit into the" 
tiildcid of a eitkching phrn.-^e. Thonvord imleed 
liiin.t be Tiiadc ll-'sli o* cl.sx it witdieis, Hut hefore 
It is made (lesb it must^bc’conccivcH in the womb 
of society. So a gicat idea lomiciiH'd into 
a catching phrase runsos liuttor than .aii)thing 
else t?io oiiiolions ol tlie iifeal in the average man, 
and apjHials ,to liim mo>t elbctively as Tlie 
“ kieiiicndoii.s dialectic ’ or audacious logic of his 
unsophislic.iteil mind and heart. It was good, 
thciefore, that India’s idenl of himinnity was 
phrased in ^ feni^la which LasJsecoine a liouse- 
hold wufd But, unforiunetoly it was .so plirusotl 
as to givo the ideal tlijf unpicas of a negativo 
character .and tend to make it a passive virtuo. 
When an ideal tlikcs a passive turn, «t loses half 
its vigour. Under its inllucncc men acquire tho 
habit o[ tenipoiising with Rg obligations wheiiov(r 
the ciiTIh for its pi.actice arise. It ni.lkes us 
llnnilets, not Hampdens. Hence “tho inikl 
Hirdtii" of whom Sir William Huntci; wrote as 
“ the product of Buddhistic teachiogs incorporated 
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into HiiKluisni.’’ Tlii.s j>;1>siv^ spirit of'jiiiiimiiiU 
signifiM by th« word was uj'paiViitb 

percjeived by the Ulmicti mIuxiI. hh saitit> 
either do not UKe the'v-ud bat«;xpr^'6 the id*.i 
of huin^jTiity hy the teuns Ihn/n h'hlianin aii'l 
A'Aentit {love, forgivonesn (ii-uee) «liieh :ii e po.-i 
tive virtues briiigirg out tint nctue ^•h!^|•:u•l^•r «)l 
the ideal or, whi'ii they do use if, tljey ns. f»ti 
iiistoiice, tlie .Mnratliii saint'Jn.uiesliV.aiii wli" 
is regarded ns the fatlier ()f'‘'Mariithiv nntionalif\. 
distiuctlj explain that Afiimsit iiumiis not n riely 
nbstniiung fiom iniury to others but riolively 
doing good to and uplifting tfiu low, the igii'»-- 
ant, tlie weak, the esirdiil, tiie fallen, and (le- 
dospiseil. 

Ml iiHi;Axi'' UNION or rKol'tr. 

Tills lih'ikli' nuivement, however, lasted loi 
too short a time—fur only (10 years—to rejutir the 
defiet. And tho habit of temporising with tbe 
ideal wlii’li w.as its necessary re.sJlt led to 
tinii hi) ; that timidity led in its turn to a 
cleavage between ihn intellectual classes ami the 
toiling mnsses” As pointed out by Dr Hurnlo 
and Sir llamakrishna HhaAdaikar, Bmhiliism 
collapsed because, thoio was no organic uni-m 
between its piicstliuod .iiid laity, no iiueparanle 
bond with'the broad stiata of the secular life o! 
tho people to m.'ke the gospol cif humanity How 
a.s one sttenm boldly and feitilise all the laiik-; 
and gradations from top to bottom. \\ lien 
Ruddliisiii collapsed and v.as replaced* by 
Brahnianisiii, the mischief hecanie worse. Tl.o 
groat HLankar.udiiirya in one of his woil.s 

that he If.is to eomproinise t»utli :*> ho really 
discerns it to please “ thckignoraiit |>f^)ple.” It 
was not ilia pbdosoplA-'i ^iid tluj prophet laisvig 
the avisrage man to hU. lovid hut r.ithei goii'g 
down to thojovel of the latter and loweiiug bis 
ideal to put tiieni ill good humour. Wo sT-o Mm 
tradition and tmeo of it ip the ♦gospel of tho-o 
who now either ojipose political and .social icf-'iin 
br are indilVrant to it They say: “we uiii-.t 
take Die pe<i|ile witli us.' lnstn.id of taking the 
people with t'liBi, they allow l,he pcca'lc* to guide 
them. The bnmanitaidan ideil, whijjh is the 
inherent cmulition /if jiiogiess is a spiiiitial 
ideal, bn tu'o society as a iirioii el mcii is a 
.spiritual C! liasion: i.e. a unidu of tlioii spirit 
materialised in their oig.ipis.'ilioua and institu¬ 
tions. And tho ll'st condition of a^spiiiliial 
cobostou if» tho spirit of AaWtw.s/wss in tlie pursuit 
bf an ideal, That is why tho lihnijaiiyvl 'iita 
plapos ahknyam i.o., foarlossnesB, fcs the Tirst of 
the virtues of a cotnmonwenith. Hencu Hir 


fkamakri.shn.i Ub md i k^r wa.s right when* iii 1891}, 
in I'ypl.iiiiiiig wliv India’s j.riigies.«ive niovemont 
ai'li its ideal of li’iuianity freiil the time of tho 
I'lMiiishads ilouii to the ye-irs of the llhakti 
period had l.ubnl to fyuctify ns it desorved, 
p->int>‘d out that it was itnirrod by “ the want of 
that d.tsiiing and ‘■(•iiIu'-k spirit which iMiries out 
the l■ou\i(■tn>ll^ ol the heart in spite of cxlcrnul 
lesistaiieo.'' 

'JMK h.AI,IVr<:A IS rhllA’.s Ci.iMiCN AOR OC llOI’l'. 
lie iiiigbt have added tb:\t it failed uli-U 
heiMU-e ior nentiirie.s the pliilusciplioi'h and 
ti'inkers of ^ndia Invo led the iiris^e.s to rest tho 
Golden Age in the pist, not in the iiiture, by 
constantly chnning into their cars tho doctrine 
'that this age. us the age id Kali is the ugo of sin, 
decay, and ooriu{itu>n TTiat false atifo-sngges- 
tion has weak'nied the nalitiiial miiul bv lubbing 
it <f: all lvO|H*. It b- the (•(•"ts .ind saints of tlie 
niiakti i-fhool wlio piobv.U-d against lh'>t Mud on 
the Kithuiiij and deified it as tin- Age ni Hope. 
Ill tluar leligu.u.. tH-ichin the ideil of 

humanity inlieii-nt in progie.'-.s einpliasised as it 
iiaii iiol'Iint'A )>' loieiii Indui .‘s the nh-al t'.^v.uds 
which tlie uiuii: ^.,i.ui tin- ages uhieh 

piereded ir, w i.s m.ii' hiiig will, iis 'ven a" .''•ds ol 
nuiH'iiity and pregr,-.s\ a.II u.s e.i’i.ds heh.i e (ind 
anil M.in, Tint A'er/.'/i nicncpo.int ii s been 
sucreediid b\ mdiis contact wuh I'in.'i.iii 1 and 
tlia West. T’iic. eoine.donee in I n Ii i s lii't.ii v 
witli her a'v.ikening duiii.g niiuteei.tb 

i-eiitnn •••id no'.i i- flic lier.iio >1 cmr lii-p.-. for 
the fu'uio di^iivc'l It'fO’i '.he pi;-’ (uei.i.v 
centniies oi imi- oiiiont lii-ii'iy. To iiutia, 

then- <oe.*#ha< cli'diny U!a\ Iw.' de.s' libed aS “ tlie 
(lei.tiirv id Hope" n i.\idid we ! mill luir fnlurn 
on tho "'piiatioie III the pn'siuif. by impinvnig 
on the Vedic ide.d u| rigid' ni'siiess doveli ped into 
the HImkti ideal of huminity is the cun; titucnit 
^element uf prugies- l>ut for that ice must 
possess and practice, the victue <' Jearicss 
noss fiiiijili.ui.scid by tluj fiifrt as tho prime condi¬ 
tion C'f li-itioiiii! growth. Tim viitim bi the, 
democratic spirit id the Bh.-ikti sclioo! eaiTJod 
into and si>iritn.\lising our political, soci il, and 
economic, ill f.icl, all the si'les and strata of our 
mituina). life is ear Impe for the liitute. To tliat 
mol Ml M'l-vin's hooks are v'-cry helj-fid on 
account of their .suggostivenc.ss and the iicaltiiy 
mental atMospbeic their .study creatr.i'with tlm 
mural iinpnlse t)i;it sT.iidy iiispiras. 



ANGLO-INDIAN EDUCATION. 

UY 

MK. J. D. MATHIAS^ M.\., r,.T. m 


Hits i« !in epoch ninkiit'; iigo imleftl! We 
have been “ [iti^ilCRed —I say so udvived 
ly -to witnoKs thtf biggest war ui history 
am) ro .siill'iT or prolit by its leMilU. 
Tliorc has never been a l>igg*>i' convulsion in tbn 
\v<i:M than the one wo have just ptisHod tbioiigli. 
when (;iv»li/itioji itself sHonied to be tottering to 
Its vorv Ltiuni.itions. institutions that .•ipjx^u'ed 
to ho rooti'il in gTunito Imve (lisappxM'.d j,, 
sint'ie iiigbt ’ tso gteat woru the foi*vs, )>■l!ltieli 
■••111 aiM? cconoinii:, tint strutted nlniit fbo 
vviiil'l leiuly to engulf it ' Rut fortunately lor 

II . the world Iris witlist.oT>d the shock ol’ tli-no 

foiv-i's and Is now undergoing a process o| ici aus- 
ti'ii ‘.ii-n, !'I'cd on the |)riiieiple.s ot liii'inuiitv. 
'ii'lU'e, ncjualitv and lilicriy • • 

1(1 India, this lecoii'triictive pr>K‘»ss miv be 
•• •er.icallr siiiiiiiied ii|> in th''>’0 iinpoi tan*, 

ci .sinneiifs wlnrli are. in my opim iti, tbiee. 

I !• (lu llK's 1 ii ... .ind npiv.iT'l piogrrs-. 

'I ii'b 1 lie the ’hre‘’'i'.)ii <il .sek’-ih toiiiiiiial.i<iii 

III I '('if g iveuiiieeif. ,Tlniy aie tbuse, first, th.» 

■’ I ■i.riii I'li', '.‘eoTid. tlio (J'l'ii'iiif.'Sliiii 

and 'liii.!, / nii'firsif'iJ'oinitiii 

U’-fi’i'it i'lie sne.”rs« oi the two foimer will 

I.s.iiil\ d'gn lid upon the manner in uhi'-h 

p! .iidenis C'jnnr.e < d Wl* ll tlpf;,l:ltter -ii .* »cb 

ej i'iieie h'ls lii.r.ii miicll puhlie di-i uss-‘in *•! 
,1- I' rri s eiiiir ilion si nee tiie piibin* i* im ol lin- 
' ni'.i-s'sil.v (!iii.i rniv»u.ii Itrtport,, .triil !l,i» s>i‘«l'. 's 

a li ippv aiigiiiy for thn fiitiiro. •'i iitiiiiniMos 
111 .' M-cii today wing witii eif.iiiuiinitios m 
pioviding tiie greatest pnssililn f.n'ilitie- for tin: 
i"l'ieation.il advinrrment of their, rrspeetire 
iini*s At long list the Anglo Iiidiin o.imnii. 
nitv also seems to liivu woke ii|i Itomi i* - 
li'th.l^gv io tills irsjifr.t Tills is as it should be. 

• 'The Uiiiveisif\ Commission Ifegm t lei-- also 
Ifl'i'ii instriimenl;!l in eiiising tlm fmm.ati<mi>r 
<'oiirini ttee.- -hv file live, wo live in aii age of 
Ciunriiissions and (loiiimittoes and nothing of 
i'ii|i iri.inee is doiio wit-bout - ail over Indi.i, for 
the pm pose of discussing the suitability or otber 
wi.se of fjie various repommendiitions of th« 
coinini.'sion to the minis of their respeKivo 

• )irofince.s. 1 am gl id to note tbit tiie Mibject of 
Knropean ,apd Anglo-Indian cdflcntioii has .also 

• found a special plico in flio»i'epoit and ns sueh 

• will c••r^linly f.'ill within tlm purview of the coni- 
niittee.appointf (1 by tlm (lovornnmnt of Madras. 


Referring to tho subject of liuropo.vii Hluc-itioii 
the U niver.sity‘(Joininis-iou observes, firstly that 
the want of adjustmeut ImUvoeti the European 
Secondary .School course.s'iind tile najiiirtiments of 
tfm Unfvcr.sity i.s or»i of thcciuses why Eurnpnnns 
and Aiigfo Itidiap so rarely attempt irnivensity 
courses, sociiiidiv that tlm ^younger mimbers of 
the I'kiropcin Dimioiled Cominunity slioultl bo 
brought into as-socintion during tlm )i<ats of 
tlicir University and fcchn ilogic.il training, with 
Mm Voiing Jndiin.s wifli whoui'they will iifter- 
ward.s bo brought into association in business or 
ill* other way ami tluidly, that the iLmopenii 
School s)stein should li.i c'liitiuued upon present 
bncs of oigiiiis'ition but iry order to moot 
ftilr :tiv.-i|\' the needs ol the li imiriled Community, 
it. IS y.'ces,sirv that tlm Riirnpein Socoiidary 
Si-hoor«'\st.fiii should be inoni clo.suly co ordimited 
wiMi tile Uiiiviirsitv .system. In reviewing the 
needs of M:'i European Sehooi.s, tlm comniitteo 
appiiiii'.e-l for the purpose r.uimA do better than 
procePil .ilmig tlio lines indie itod *.ih,>vp, because 
tlm s-ime ruiii'irics may well lii< .ipplied to tlm 
state of tilings in tlie Madras l’ii side.i‘e\ al.so 
11. is -i matter for much sa'.i f letiMii tlnit Micao 
•ir.i at )iis!sont more young* nm.ii and young 
hidms o) I Im (-oinmuiiit> in tbe I'niversity cla.^scs 
Jii in ever bi f.ire Rut in this. , i..s|.ec,t tlmig.s are 
not wliit they ought to lie or imu ho under iiioro 
f.iv-iurable conditions whcie tlm Kiiropcaii School 
systicyi is so workc.d^it.o the gi'ii^r.il system j|h.it 
tlm two liiift up at a siiit-ible .st.:;»e hinling on by 
easy grad.iliun tc*t.)m Utuiei.^i*.. ^.'o^v tliati tlm 

auMmritie.s e(yiC(‘riiyd have nssigneil sclmols for 
the Domiciled (hmimuiiit) .i lei ognisod jilaee in 


the gi‘n>'i'.d sirbf'Oie of pdiie.il i.m, it bi'iuoes tbosO 
irffciested in European education to cxamino 
tint Kuii)7>eiii ^S.'hool s}strm wi'b .a wio'P to 
biiiig tlio same into lino wiili tlm geiicial 
eduraliomil systoni of this I’lcMilei cv Di^n who 
kimw.s it will surely admit th.it the ju'csciit 
(•wr^iciflufti cf l♦lclle^ of J.he Eniopean Jligh- 
Seh*ols is shut up,»so fto sfu, in » blind alley. 
It lends nowhere. J’he sejiaration ol liidinn 
Sfduiols from J*.ureiiean .Srbools took place in tlTKi 
wlien the \VitriculaTioii e-vaiiiiii^l.icii was s-till tlm 
tost of ti,Jimf%s fop Universit) vTliiiMtirni And tlm 
EHropeaii High Hchoo^ sjllalms diawn up then 
correspoiidtind broadly with that of ibi Matiiciila' 
||jen class and is still in tipi-ration in K^iupian 
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Schools, wberens the M itricvilation sylkljm-s itself 
hikS long sipce Veen ivplacoi) l>y th-it of the 
S S. L C. propir.'itory lu InteftnoJiate educ itpion. 
This divergence between the two systems of 
education hns acted us u {lotont deterroit to the 
Hcholai'fi of Europe in Si'tiools, ilosli-uus of con¬ 
tinuing tbuir l'ui'r:i|ii|- o Ini-i'm i in ^he University. 
Since n vast iiiuj u ity of u-s now reading in 
European Srho>l.s irn'-le.’i k I to make India 
their future home, om* w.mld ru'jirill.v rfxpect to 
.see n clo.ser co-ordinution bi;t'vo-'ii tlin two systems 
in as many points us [)f>.s«.il)!e. ' 

Tfin Europe in 11'gh 'school course e.vtends over 
two yours, whereas the cjri'U'iionding s<dioo! final 
course extends over rliio<* leus. Tiiis gives -i 
devilled iidv.intagp to the sons of riidi Indians «viui 
can adord tho lu.^iiiy of ;»,>tf!ng their children 
educated in Eiropaan Schools, which are allowed 
tohivo on their . rolls non-E'lrupc.ins t.o the 
m.iximiini limit of lil'fteen (Mir cent of their trit.il 
Hti'eiigth. .4iiothor point of veri gre-if-adi'iiitagc 
is tho f.ict that fthero is no tiiinituuin ago li' *it tor 
C indiil itos n jipcariiig for the Iluili School exi- 
inin Ltioii wiisroiis cindidates f>u thu S S 1. (‘ 
oxiiuination should eoinplcte thoii' si.x'«nii!'i icir 
at tlis time of appouriiig for the .s.iiiih. One would 
no doubt till 1 it <iilliciilt to justify those spcri.d 
privilrtgos euj lyed by the cliildrcn of tho iicli 
tevv —July siick-childroa h.ivo aroess to Euiuji-ari 
Schools bniMusc of pii ihihitive uies—in the matter 
of education. I .seo no i'ei>.on why all sncIi 
invi'lioiis disbi actions slionl'l no': be Irvefled up 
on grounds of Cipia'iity and losticc 

Witii a view t.o provide uihlition vl facilities for 
the liiguor odnc.ifion of tho J)i,-ajic!lciJ L'oTintn(nitv, 

■ I would siiggc.st iJnt orin of the csiiltiiig Jligh 
Sciiools should be raised to the g«udo uf a (hillegi. 
which will help to ituidcr trAu-i^iun Tsj tlx* I’liiver 
sity a move matter of course to scholars from 
Europein Scliool-i. Iristitiiti-ni of scholirsliips ip 
larger numbers, botli priv.ito and public woiill 
also'i.o ‘.inothar ino.ins 'd dr«wi,ng t.lm poorer 
members of t'l-) Ci'.mmum th-i pirtuls of tb'' 
Univer^sit ■ I d > not. u'/r.-f with tliosn who si\ 
that tho Euroj), o School syst-un .should he 
bifuo'itHd so us f,' provide t-vo .■.■•Ip* of* sffliool..^^ 
t‘ itonng for the two c'as-es *if pupils the autlbui 
ties are c died upon t<i e.l'ic 1 ( 4 '-, namely, for those 
wh’i will iit'ocoad tortile University and for tiiosc 
who will I’.ot,. Tijii suggested bifiirc.alion is, in 
ii;V op III 11 ;, not o’*iy uri'‘flce.s«-ary .and* iiA,'>ract.ic 
nolo hut iii'idvisable alsu. \ am fully convinc.tl 
that the libcf*.! oduc.ition provided in tlfO Second¬ 
ary Schools cijuips the Hcholars sutlioientlv wclj 
for tlio v.arioiis busineps ol life, What*i.s uoiv 
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wanted is, more youngjnen of the Dbiniciled 
Commutiitv, in tho various (irofeesions, such as, 
meiliciil, eclucational, onginGoring, legal etc., and 
in tho several departments of (lovernmcnt service, 
in order to obtain for tho community, its due 
share in the ivdmiiiisti'ation'of India. Therefore, 
tlio futuro wolfnj'fl of tliir coiiimunity lies in the 
direction of higher education and nothing else. 

An adjiistoieiit of the date of the High School 
nxiiniimtion,.so as to bring it into line with that 
of the S. K, I.. (J. nx.uiiiniition, is also urgently 
rcijuirud in the iatere.sts of collogiato oducatioo 
and I say po hpcauso fiio long holiday from 
Doceiuber to ,\uly enjoyed by High School candi¬ 
dates under present Hi-r-ingomcnts has in many 
I'l.sBs, exerci.sed advciso iiiflijonces upon their 
h^hor education, Soliic well meaning ciitics 
liave often pointch out tliat tiie niiinber of 
Kurope.in Schools, in the M'ldras (bti, is far in 
exccss^f tue rcil needs of the coinniiinitv, ..and 
h.ivo thercfru'c .suggested the applir-iMon of tiio 
principle of coiicontration of cd'oit ami conserva- 
tuni of vosonrcuh III regard to such Schi'ols Tlio 
Direcbin of I’lihlic liisfrnction has also fii ipieiifly 
remarked io hisi ri'piirU on Ecr-ip'a- odiic.ition 
iip'in the ovcrl.ipfiiiig of scboot.iin iM nlns Tlu’se 
and other pioblc u' "c.iiii* efed wifii EiK-ippari 
♦•due.itiog ill fill}- PreMiA'.* cy I'cipric . Hpru! 
i(iveKtii> ii ion w'd'h wo inav cxpicr Itoin tb.G 
coniiiiiti.po of r III • ifioi.ai expert-- iijipointi'd by 
the (lovcignieiif of Madr.is I'oi tli.it |iuipi).--c, 

INDIA AFTER FIVE YEARS’ ABSENCE. 

|{\ Mil .•\, Yl M'V AL}, I C S. 

t 

\\'l'.i(ij»'-d b| «iiv niaiitlc ot hcaiity. 

(Irowic c'l wit.h tho muov of f.hi lulls, 

Ri-joj'-e in tho m.ir of the rivers, 

Or drcaiii in tho liinu ol thy Jhils * 

Mot-hcil.ind ! (jiec.t thy lotiu wundcrer, 

(•rant Mri’llc-i, if it lie lint a lew, 
lloth Uiou and t-hv chil.hnn have t.astcil 
of sorrow .lisfiitcd like the dew. 

Tills ramiot dim t.hy^br’gbt. liistic, 

Kor absencu thy dear love netbrniip, 
Enshrined as the elioiec.-^t. of blessings, 

'in flic hc.irts of thy children- thine own. 
Who eati set^iiniits to freedom ?— 

Thv ondlus.s succession of Plains * • 

Will give us thy finiindless hoiizuns,— 

Wlioro the mighty Eternal remains. 

* Lukes. 



ISLAM, ITS PAST AIjJD FUTURE 

BY 

Mr. V. B. MEH^A. 


T ne.iily roiiitfftin hundvcd years ago now 
Hint At Jsinni w;«< burn in the di-aort.K nf 
At’khia. It 3K a religion of tire, fo. it was 
infl'int for the Arabs, a pcoplo ns {jiiick and 
itnpiilsivo IIS tiro. The Hands of the dusert in 
Ariibhi burn, burn the whole day tinder a fierce 
^Ull, and yearn for water that never eonics. And 
so iiiiturally, the people inhabiting the fi untry of 
tlK*^e sands woe gifted with gwiat, insatiable 
i a gings and desires like the sands of tlieir 
'h'^rrt. They lived aloof and apart from the 
t\<»id at the time wlti'ii the Hindus wiire 
M splendenf. with the doings of the Mannas and 
till- (!o|-la;-, wlieii Ah'Xitiiler had pc-netiatid into 
'111 Last •wiili his Macedonian hoides* when 
H.iiiiiiiial was thiiiKlering at the gat<% ul Konic, 
.11-1 wtifii tile Achenieiiiaiis and Sissiniiiis of 
i’- isia were iiiimiliiting Koine in Asm. 'I'licy weio 
fi'i tout. to III- -IKctatois then, --|i«rhajii fcpting 
'ik' ..lie i‘'i-('y>sia.-t.('S th;i<. all thc.se things weic iait 

- n.itv, -01 pctli.i|*s, hcjan.so they weie iincoiif-<a- 
t-I' of tliei ■ iwn ('I'liiu: Then <amc Molionicd 
-.I,,- Knici.sliit.c and ii-,*^’cil them with tlic^homf of 

- sini|>lc, deinoi-ratic. and highly practual 

-gMll. wilil-li was paltlally lillllided l>|-iil) 

lii l.nsiii. This niiion of tlw Anrh.s wais some- 
’hmg like the -‘rujifion of a volcano which throi^s 
. Tt lava, and a.-hoi all aronml, or 'ike a mighty 
■i-inpi-st which makes the sea forget it.s old, old 
'inii'ts and iiiiiiid ite all the surrounding land. Th.^ 
Ai'atis I n’licd upon the world t.hcn*v.ith the eiy 

‘ There i.s no (Ird but one (Sod. and .Mohon ed 
is* his Piophel.' Thci' belief was intense and 
Mo'ir valour niatchluss, and so, uiiipiies and 
kuigilonis i'l'll hciorc theui ns th«v had never 
I'cforo f.illeij liefoie anyone. Within eigjity 
r irs fl’iei theii I’rophet'.s denth, tho^ Ara*‘s had 
ciliated n greater enipire than tJie. Homans had 
Hone Vi eight hundred yeni's. Home, the Uaior 
of Europe was shorn of half her po.ssessions nnd 
• he mighty Empire of Persia was shivered to 
alums b) thoDi. 

Wherevei the Arabs went, culture tloiirished. 
Tho.so ehildreii of the desert possessed two 
^(jivilitaes to a surpri.sing extent—the qunlity 
of assimilating all that was gouS and gieat in 
other nations, and the qiiah’twof transfuiniing all 
Uiat tficy had nssimilatod into somethis.g 
'hi illiant nnd almost new. On account of these 
gifts )h<!^ were able to eombine the cultures i f 
India, ftrsia, flreeA>, Egypt nnd Chinn. With 


ideas borrowed from the architoctmes of 
By 2 .antiiiiri atid of Persia, they stnit<d the 
^‘Saracenic Style" which foi etherenlness, nciial- 
ness, infinite grace, nnd infinite delicacy is 
suggestive of •fairy liiiids forlon,' of wt.inen 
dreenit of but neve# seen,*of idrnl psssioii.“, inid 
mooJs. With the union of the phil<is( pliits of 
the Hindus and the Oreeke, they pridiicid 
thinkers and philosophers like Avenoes aid 
Avii-oniia, whoso teachings undo mined the 
dfH-tiine of Papal infallibility in Ci'iistian 
Euroiic, nnd thus made the ReforuiatK-n possible. 
The present day knowledge of chcmistij, jdi'sics. 
mathematics, astronomy, ^nd mediciiic w<iild 
have been impossible without the lalonis of the 
Arab JJIcientists. All the gincefu), fnritastic and 
brilliant elements in Modern Emopean liii i.iluMS 
have been due to tho inlliirriCB of the Aiab 
lilcratuio. The cnlturo centre .of Eun pe Imm 
the eighth t-o th« eleventh ceiitnv^ an.s ('(udoxa 
which was tlien known as ‘ The jeuel of (.he v. m Id ' 
Kinally, it must ho mciitioiA d that the M< ili i n 
European riiltine which honsts' •so miilr of 
treating woinnii chivahoiisly f^d oi gnu g hti a 
high fdnee in society, is after all but the oho of 
tiio Hispann—Arab chivalry. 

• Arabian culture took root ^id llomii-1 1 d in 
many parts of the woild, -in iKiniasens, Kagluh.H, 
(!airo, iiind Cfordova^Jt was aBo iiisfnin eojal 
in fn.s*hiuiiiiig the sjiirit of (iiltnic if the 
Pei-fiiirta .and Tuiki^h inee>-. 

Next to the Arab.', Uk' I’eisiiiii.s aie the most 
iinpovt.aijt uafion Jn Islamic histi r\, It is a 
fctrnnge hapjiening that the Persians never In came 
a jjrent nihtaiy people nfior theii lsli-n.ix.:'(i< n 
in fhe sevepth centuiy. Ail flieii gi i.ins hiT li 
•was fornicrlv lUVotcd to the (iillivalKui of 
the science of war .and govemmont was tiniid 
to the cultivation of knowledge .and the sense of 
beautv Jrttfii ^thc day tlmt^tlie Enifin of the 
S.as*s<Aiian8 tumhlnd, down at Nehnviiid, Ti e 
Coiirt*of tho brilliant Ahhassides wes thriont'Idy 
Persian in tore and spiiit. More ilmn lialf the 
gwnt niusicisins, poets, philo.sopheis. in<h(liets. 
and scientists, of Baghdad in her giealest daxs 
xvei^ nf Pei Stan 'origin. Then from t)ie lenth 
centiir) onxxjjid.s, Persia*began to sliin'i--not niiy 
more sis an appanage of tlin A mbs, hut as 
hei^xelf. Jhning the SIX or seven ef iitnries "lluit 
followed, she produced her wofdeifni poets. 
pliilosophVrs, jurist.^, nnd scientists. Mie dex cIejKd 



II) 

lioi' B0I180 of lu't, niid l>uo:iii.e to tbe l^Iau'ic 
peoples what Llaly wus Co hfniopo at the timo of 
tlie UoiiateBimce. Tlie ouitiue of the ,Pei«inii.s 
spread overywhove. Her poets (Tispired the 
genius c)*' tlu> Ottoman p'xsls, luiil the Uiilti find 
Fei'soiti' poets of Indvi. ‘ llitr school of paintiug 
tuivolUid to Spain find Itidii. lUir gardens 
liecaino iho tnixltils of gird, its in, Egypt,' Spuhi, 
A'gh.inistun, Htid Jfnli.i. i^Hcr undiitectunil 
•11 ii:iiii(!iits—like th>‘ bliiu tiles uud the 

ivoi k I'atiio iin.l iiilhieiioed tti» Mugtiiit ardiitcc 

tore of i mli.i j f Ar.i.l)i.i cm bo culled the bnim 
of.isliiii, IWsi.i is |t.' soul. 

Of the other l^lalllK• piv>pl*s there is uot much 
l.'i be saiil. Fooples hku tbe Afghans, thu SeljiV 
,<1,11., I'uil-s aiid otlieis woie brave, weiiderfulty 
III I I’, lull ihi'i liiid no gie t creative or construe' 
n-i III tlieiii. ' Toey proOiined great lieivcs 

likr Mi'iii)iii“d of Guziit, Alp Arsl.iii, MaU-k Shoh, 

S il.t.'iiii, Imt did little to udv uico thn scieiA'e, art, 
•11 t.lio pliiio-ophy of the 'Vi ibs an.I the 1‘ciMiiiiS. 
'r'le must piomiiient nl tbc'-f Islamic ptiopirs aio 
’h" Oitom.iii The) hecaiue luasteis id a 

gloat ciupiro within a verv short poiuid of time, 
li) p'.jdiK'iiig a series, of remurkablo rulers aid 
leaihb's like B.iyaKid 1, Moiumuid il, Kelnu the 
(U uii, and Suleyman llic M .giiiileniit. Hut iiatnie 
has ileiiie.il to Iheiu am oilier gift—I'XCept tint 
of ]ili)sic.il st.iniigt.il. Tl.e) Kept up tho tradition 
of i-'i.unie viilimr. alter the degoiieiatiuii of ll.ai 
' ills, but tl.ev weic li.it .•ap.ilde of fouiiilliig 
;. Mir'oml Baglabo! .u Hoidova. Tiieir lit^eiatiiic 

r. ioiiot lie coiiipaied with Ai.ibor Persian* litcra 

till.' in originafit), or leitility of inventuiiv They 
coiiM gue birth to no ^Avorlofs or Avicenn.i. 
T'||0) s.iw- and imitated tixi n)eaiit.!ne st)le o! 
aieliiie.etun-, but were not i^ipable uf building 
atioHie' AHiimiU' i. There is howe.ver one pQM.t 
wJiicI^ the l'juM[aiiui h’.-ion.iii should notiee.und 
t.h'i Is, —that till (J''.otu..ii Turk, 'though iio 
sehol.ii, unconsciously ia Ip. d ti> educate Ji.uiopi-y 
Koi'T b) e ptuiuig ibm.st. ntinofdu in be 

I'ji.i'.! I'le (Jii'i'k si'ii il.i'• to (K’o to Italy wheie 
liiey well' iiisi! iiiit-nti.l in staiHiig* tRo {iifcve- 
:.,ont kiiowii as tiie ‘UeYu.issance’—which*i.s the 
starting pmiil of the Mcslern I'hiropaan eultuie 
lu■•i cniliznti-'ii. • , 

It IS not life .purpose of the present nrti. lo to 
wiin* aiioiit tiio achievniieriis M klie fiidiHii 
Mo-.le'iis. It might oiil^’iwi .sAid here i;n 
that (111 y rank in rctinements, originality, and 
eieiVin, l.uiilty lifter the Arabs and tjie Pers)Hti.s 

ai. d oiiu.' (atlior Mulio-nnilan peoples in'^^the 

Illst.OI'. "t IsilUM. • 
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The civilization of IsUin looks nl prosont as a 
w.iiiing civilization. Whother it will become 
oxtinct^like tbe civtiiz itioiis of Greece and Home, 
Assyria and Egypt, it diilicult to predict. 
Of the part it hiis taken in moulding tho history 
and life of mankiiul, much can bo said. Jt gavo 
a sim{de religion to the world much more exulted 
and kindlier thnii that of thu Hebrews, nioio 
virile, more directly nuiiiotheistic tiinn thnt prea¬ 
ched by Christ. T-fns religion united men iiiorn 
Succussfully than porli.ips any alti.iv veligi.'i. Ims 
ever done. It brought out Ihe ijuiihties of bravery 
in its fullowoi'^ so well, that tor the last twi’ln* 
hundred jeais iio niaii has daiv.l to ussceialo 
* cowardice ' with a Mohoiiidl in. Islam mIsu led tbe 
world in seicnc.i tm- eiglit bun.lied .e.ii.s, Ir, 
taught pliilosoph) to tliv bt.iiighi.e.) Kui.ijx <.i tin- 
Middle Ages. The picsent .•.I’lcatiminl s);ti)ni 
of Europe owes imao to lliu Aniiis fli.m t'.itlu; 
Gieeks or Ramans. Isl mi li i.s pio luci d ons gieal, 
epic .lud some wondeifiiliy iiuaiilil'i! luiral )iii(- 1 i\ 
which has inspired the pods ol i'li.'ince, 
Uorniaiiy, Ita'y, and "i '.iii'iii liiuii. It b. s 
enriched tl*u iinlustii.il .'iits .if'he w il.l • ait'nl 
metal Cirviiig, duimiK'iu.n g, ' »<' Its . r.'l ii<-i I im 
is (he delight, ol those w'‘ > lue tiie b nt.ioiu'. i|.n 
f.iery, tRc fanciful. M'' sCii^/ies .iii «e,.dgn>di!\ 
overall tho continents of (la < mb. 'I'i.c 
and splendour, the g.iiieiosi' y ni.il i.xtiil.ti of ii.s 
Kings haVc becoino‘;i h\ 'voidin htumin s.uietj, 
l5et us also a^d in idi 1 .ii ne.-s tbaf its vices li.>' e 
been unduly eXiigg(.i-ii'cd l.i r,. uneiuies Tiu.t 
Islamic .scs-ie.ty bad its vices is not to tm denie.l- - 
fcr, which society li.is been free fioiii thein f— 
but that they were ivoi.-e tJian those ol olh.'i 
Socielics. we cinplntieally di-nj. The iices .d 
sojiie of tliA Omiiieyads or Ahb.issid.>s or tl.osi; 
of some of tl.e Till kisli Sultans find thi'ir jiaiat- 
lels ill the vices ol s.inie ol the Uouian (.'im.s.iis, i ho 
Rotuaii l’e{>e.«, tlio Iln.sKiaii tVai.-, ami tin- lulcin 
of many othor Ifiiirii|ican c.Mintiios liesidos. 

The iiiinicdiiitn future of the Kli'nic j.eo; les is 
a subject on which one mighf. be allowed to spe¬ 
culate, now that Till key w ill uni oi t una tci) beeomo 
an nlinont negligible '.md a suini indripendent 
Power. It was in the early part of the sixteenth 
century that Sultan Sclini wn steii* the title of 
‘Cfthph’ fionithi- liKiribimd Ahhassides. Kioui that 
time until riow^ the J'at ki.sh soveruign has somehow 
maURged to lie lookv.t upon us tho lawful ‘C.ilt{>h,’ 
The fact that he was u.aster of the largest and the 
strongest empire ill the Isliiinic wuild, and that 
he Was really the ' Giiiinliaii ol the tw’Ciciliuii of 
Mecca and Medina ' helped iiim to legapzo that 
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whicl*^<ts originally ai act of usurpitiuri. Dur¬ 
ing the iiiiietconth c-iiturv, Turkey wa?; shorn of 
many of her })usse>Mions, but her position in thi‘ 
Islamic world was not allccled thereby, (Jonstan- 
tinoplt^ reiiiained the he>«h{uiirterK of Ishiui. Then 
cnnio thn Greit War. of tivo years ago, in which 
the Sherill'of j\ffic(!a <lefc'li‘re'l his indepimdencK. 
Tho two holy cities of Nlam tliiw passed out of tho 
rule of the Turkish Sultan. Whatever tnims may 
now be imposed on Turkey by the Allies, one thing 
in 1 V be utmost; taken for gr.aiited—that Amhia will 
I! .t henc-(‘Forw.aid form a pai't "of the Ottoman 
K iipire -in wirch case, tho Turkish Snli^ni 
tv'.iiiM »y'W f ii:to ceuso to ho tim (Ja^pli ’ - foi ho 
iva''. 1)0 the ‘ Lord of Mecca and Modiiia ' ’ 

.'■o<ich'.; iVrabia, thcie arc ofhci parts of ihc 
In kish K iipiic which vwli heconm either ‘ iiid<«^ 

’ or he [iliicc'l nnder'.soiiio Mandatory 
a l!lg\ p', will become Ihitish. (iic.if lintnn 

..‘till- aM md itory Power in M 4 ‘so|i-jj»iin-«. 

might bHi-oiiic a Hebrew Stale .igain 
S-,iia will lie under Pierch ii.llucncf 
I'll' fl'o (it.lier J-ia!riic coiiiitiic) outride i.l c 
'.I’ l kish E'lipiic, ihcii-is no glorious dawn .iWiut 
ii.L' inmcdi x.i-lv. Mm.icco will |)(i ii^ore miuU i 
Uv of || laiM-i-J.haii now. Afga.misl .n 

I- Joo Mil ill ;i'ip| backv.aid to do atiylhil g i lii-c- 
l•"h’ And I'.-.Si-i^^ith h‘r aputl^v aftd 
w.ufaie. (aiiiK't be expected to shine 


like n layip in the night which is overwhfIming 
the once glorious a^il resjili-ndeiA world el' l.'l nn. 

Having no string leader to look up to, the 
Islaniic peoples all over the woild will now be¬ 
come moie ‘national’ and less ‘ Isliumc,' Thivf 
is, they will now prefer to evolve on nniioiial hues, 
and help to stsengthen jiii;. glonfy the com try 
in which they nro living^ ralhei' than ihiik of 
fevering ‘extra-tefiitoiml' ineii. Tlie Amis 
of Arab*!! will now trv to n.eko Arabia gic.it., 
The, Arabs of Eg)rf't, the Peisimis. mid the 
Arabs of Mesopotanua will all be inspired meio 
by purely national ideal- Ji. the Miiiie wav. the 
Indian Mohumednn.s will liencefojwind (<><1 muie 
' Indian ' tli.ni bofoie, look iijmii the Uindos and 
Parsis with more brotlieily feelings---siiice tluir 
e/tra-Jndiaii inteie-ts will become in-rrowi'i tmd 
narrower with tho pa.ssing of timo The ‘eonntiy’ 
will become more in poitaiit tlimfriligioi' toti.iin. 
This kind of evohitioi, we iPight ii.eiitn.i'. tj. not 
unknown ii* lii.stor) J'’oi when Western riiiiopc 
was ifnited by the lion^ of [{ouain Ui-tliiihciMn 
fiont the ciglith to the mnI< i iilh ci i.linv . the )ense 
of mitionnhty was veiy fc-eb'y developed mi.oi g 
the KumpCi'U p<;pplrs Rnt nftei^ilic ‘ Itefeiiiui- 
lioh,’ when the Papa' power legmi (o wme. the 
idea of nationality begim fi> develop willi gieat 
force till in the niiicteenth century it ic.ii'laji« the 
summit of its devilo( iiu nt. 


1 he Study and Teaching of Economics in India 


Dh? jOHN iMATTHAI, . 


• '’ulv of I'l.-oiioiiiies in n I nneisity 

lf<'i,.,i il). o)v<‘r>, <)■ iiiii.'ht. t.ii (-•'v«r, thi<L» 
st.ig'-' nr ii'i't.; -(1) P'st-gr.idiiate—foi 
tiMiniTiir in ri'-i ii'cli, with or wilhont a 
(le*ri!e, ('.I) Under graduate --pvepnriii?? by ms- 
tiiiotion and rxiniimitioii for u degree, and (■'•) 
I'lxtru gridii 'te—for the benefit of persons who 
as u r’i^< ai-<* not cligiblo for adiuieaion to tdic 
l^iivorsity, by the pri.visi -n of diplomas. 

Th(^ tiirei- ‘ire vit.dly connected with eacii 
otliiT. • Without .1 '.veil developed post gi:i 
iliiitc diip.ii'I iiii id, thern will he no real, erta- 
tive I'fo in !,iii< Uiiiviirsiky. It is the j’ost 
gi'.i lnito vvoik of ilio Univcrsily which sots tin 
tout) of the wiioio intellectual life of the Uiiiver 
Blty. A regal ir utidei gvadii ite conreo is neces- 
eary ‘for equipping teachers and advanced 
students, mid jt also keeps al.ve tfie iinportnneo 
of the study in the minds of 'students genei'ally. 
,An extta-grndiiato course heipa to extend the. 
scojie of. the University and it bniig-s into the 
Uiiivursify a very. valuable pmeticnl eleuicnt, 


which ift nowhoie of gwatir iniporfiuiee than *iii 
the stu^y of*.1ie .‘oci.il -lietpcfs • 

* 1. /’eW WoH. 

Tho iissonliul of po^ giaduutc woik :iu — 

(I) Kx|>(>rtdirreUoti, 

y) An atmosplieie of fellowshiji. 

(iJ) Adequate stipi mis, 

(d) A w<jj1 eijuq'pid librnry. • 

• (f)) Kacililiss of publication. 

(1) Every University shoiiM Him at liiiviig at 
least two men of siillieient ii'piitatiun and e.vpei i- 
onep in ni'sutii'CV and dueet pi>.st-giwoik 
Whci^^j tho direction is iii tlm hai ds of one n en, 
tbrip is opt to Ih‘II pm 11 w ing ot iiiicii-.* n 
undue insisicnee on puticulsr |‘Oinfs ol vn w- 
wbicb is a ’danger in tbo ease <*1 a Diiiny sided 
study likc,Kc«)onijcs, 

(3^ There .'•hi iild be, a sulHcierd. niimi 11 - til 
advanced students to foim a tinl fiAlowHiip- 
not less than linlf <h /.e»i. , 

(3) Wnetlier it is poFsibh- fo iiavo a snlKcient 
number pf ndvaiictd students will iV’pend laigely 
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on the timber and amount of stipendt; available. 
It is necessary tofaim at gett^g tbe host men 
possible. For that stipends Atould be elteFed 
equal in amount at least to the initial salary in 
the Provincial Civil Service. Also, an advanced 
student must have a reasonable chance, if he 
succeeds in doing really good work, of a suttiuienly 
attractive career as a lecturer or professor. This 
will to a onsiderable extent depend on whether 
there is provision for a full under-^raduatb course 
in Economics in the .Dnive;raity. So long, os 
Economics finds no place except as p-art of a l&rger 
course, so long tbe host men will be turned away 
from advanced work fur want of opportunities, 

(4) An economic library consists for the 

greater part of .standard books and Government 
public itions. It would be a good idea if in a 
city like Mtdr.vs, tbe University and tbe Govern¬ 
ment, especially bae Development Departments, 
such as Agriculture, Industries and Co operation, 
could unite in organizing a Central ,Library of 
Economics for their cometfon use. <' 

(5) Publication is essential to research partly 
us a means of diffusing knowledge and attr-acting 
criticism and pi>rcly to provide t|ie student with 
the incentive of reputation. Works of purely 
local interest and of '(moderate excellence may bo 
publj locally. Hut, wnerc a student bas done 
work of at least respectable quality on a subject 
of general interest or of e.'cceptionul quality 
on a subject of local inteiest, he should be 
helped to find an Eiiglish publisher, or an Tndiaii 
publisher acoustomed to doing business abroad. 

II.—JjNDEa ORADUATK WoUK. 

The study of Economicrf^ill never com? into 
its own in InMia until a full under-graduate 
course is organised leading to a'sepnrate degree in 
Eronomics. Such a coursek is necessary (l)to 
iinpirt m adequate knnwiodgcfof Economics and 
Political Science, in view of the coming industnial 
atvl political changes (2) as nn evidence of <he 
imporUnce which the University attaches to .the 
study of Economics, (3) to provide men of sufllci- 
entl^ intensive training for advanced work, and 
(4) to fei.te suitable openings for men who have 
done successful vorfc as advanced Aiudents. ^ « 
The difBcultv at present is* a practical di&;ulty. 
namely, the lack of teachers. But us long as the 
University makes no separate provision for the 
study of Economics, there will be little inducement 
for oolleges to entertain the neoessaby stafT or for 
men to train themselves v.s.tenchers. We cihmot 
w.ut for a'separate degree till a sutfic^ent stafF has 
been»&rst socured, because in reality they wprlc 
IsuMially us cause and effect. 


Ill Extra-Gkaduatb Work. 

A diploma course stands somewhei'e between a 
vocational and a liberal course of study. It must 
bear a de&nite relations to tbe p.articulQr profes 
sion or line of work which the student follows or 
desires to follow. At the same time it is not 
intended to train him in. tbe technique of tho 
profession. If this view is right, a diploma course 
will probably fulfil its object bast if it is split up 
into separate courses dealing with the Economic 
aspects of partiiml ir lines of work instead of 
being organized arf'a single general course, 'rhe 
following separate courses may l>e suggested —(u) 
Co-operation, ,(i) Social Service, (c) Ooinnierce-- 
each leading to a certificate of proficiency, TIih 
will not necessarily mean a corresponding increase 
otstaif, because some cf the subjects' wpII bo 
common to the three courses. 

The great danger with regard to the study of 
Economics rot merely in India bu*. in every 
country is ♦hut it is apt to get out of touch with 
the real life of the country. In Natural Science 
the students' workshop, is the labor.itory in 
Economics the work.sliop is the cotiinmiiity itself 
And nothing is of greater importance tlniii to 
keep him in close relation to tlic growing UFo of 
the community.—[ Pnptr prt-jini-itl fur ihf Indi-m 
Bemomic Conferance J "... 


, HOMELAND 

< ny 

Li 

Mr. ALEX J. DANIEL 
Weary and lonely and ititulass I roam, 
Friendless and bomcless I long for my home ; 
Oh 'tis the llomelar'*, that dear land of iniiio. 
Sweet land of mine that I bmg for niul pine! 
Friends may forsake thee and nations disdain ; 
Foes may oppress thee and lo.ave thee in pain ; 
Could it e’er be that my love to thoe co ise. 
Land of my glory, oh ! Home of my peace i 
Prey for thy children united to be; 

Pray for their ne'er-failing service to thee; 
Then shall behold thoe tho nations of earth, 
And shall adore thee o(i! land of my birth I 
Oh for a glimpse of my Homeland so fair ! 
Oh'for a breath of its sweet-scented air I 
There let mo live and oh there let me die ; 
There in sweet,8ilence my dead bones shall lie. 

Riches and glory I .claim not for me, ‘ 

Better in Homeland a poor man to be : 

'Midst seeming plenty 1 wander in vain; 

Take me then bwk to my Homeland ng(^'u.‘ 



THE DEBT CLEARED. 

‘ By sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE.. 

• • 

{TniiistaU’il J'niiii the iinyiiial Bcngalivpoit/ii by I'rnfcssor Muhini Miiklmiiadhi/'tiiu, •\t, .1 ) 


C lIKKE I'loin tlio ro\al treoiiiti'y ' Unitj' 
buuiid the uthei'wi>«o no e^C'l|•o of 

you, Kotwal, yom- will l>o severed 

' from tliB trunk.’ 

« By the I’oyiil iiutid ite, tlie w.iluliuien hau-nlicd 
;or the thief from hoiviu la lioiiHe wild from road 
to IC'id. , 

In die ouihkii'ts of the town in n inoilldciing 
trui|>lo hiy msluep ii rorcigii lui icluiit 

of T.ik.sl'.nshilii. iio hi»d eomn to K ^^i dispo-'e of 
In-. lidi'snR, hut robhed of nil Ins Viiliiiibles, he w.is 
tmijii.g hoinewiirds hi-okeu —henitod. Him r.h< 
w-itciiP-s ertiight for the thiof^ hound lmiid>. * 
'tiid loot w'ltli iron cliiiiii;., Iio was led to the 
prison. 

At nioiTii'Ut Shy.iin:i, tin inven (if*b(!.uifl*’S, 
w'li-i jiii.ssii);; her V;ii:i>it iioiiis hy li?r n|i.-l 
u-ind nv lo.ikiii;! curiously nt tlio crow.led sti-.:i:ii 
mi ■ III-rfind. -.T dnuiiiy (lowof ciOivd it iVii.'-iHifoic 
Ijiu- h. wildered gn. ' 

\li h ;i siidinii she was sturth d,uiftl sirtiddcn'd 
UT'I snid, ‘ who'-n I- Ikit ^.iilw.ii'’', liguie, ra>tiiio 
the'iiviuty of Mohitidiu U> sli nil*, led in strot'i^ 
eh.i' i'' like i thinl ’ Civ, girl, post li isLvf tell 
tht in my iritne that it is Shyiiinu who 

callx him Ami re>|U<'st him to couio to thie little 
only unco witli hi«- piisotier.’* • 

This invitation sent a'tlirill through^tim Imait * 
of tho anxious h'oli'-nl by the magic of ShyiuiM s 

Irn'JO 

• 

Kui liedly he rntered the room with Jl i p aseiia • 
• iie pricoiipr, in h'S wake, llis hoad doxfti oast and 
cbeoks Hushed in shauio. 

‘ Unasked—for favour, and that <|iiit.o.iintiiiio- 
ly, to my unworthy self,’ hogan tlio watrliinan 
with a smile, * at pri sent 1 .am for th« King’s 
business, O lovely oiio, permit uie to go.' , 

on a sudden ILijvasonn licid up ,his bond 
and beg.in, ‘what’s this play, niy iKiaiitiful one. 
what’s tYis play of yours ' What curiosity has 
made ]’oii bring mo bound here from the wa^siih: 
and add insult to an injiyy to an innoiH-nt 
foreigner like iiiysell,’ Shyam.i lieiii-d this and 
Raid, ‘ Ah iny foreign tiMvellnr, it’s not a plav 
Would that I could take off the chains from your 
bc^y to.mine by giving away all my golden 
oriininent^, Mv inmost heart knenfy feels the 
ineplt that you 11)1 VC sulVeied.’ • 

With tkis, she seemed to have wipe<l off all the 
disgrnqe from the foroignm's body with her tuo 
wet eye*ln|'e. She told the watchman, ‘ Tako all 


that I have, only set free tlio innocent prisoner in 
return.’ He, however replied, ‘ I am sorry 1 
cannot act up to^our request, such an impossible 
nil'eir it is Thu uxely><|uer has been robbed niid 
without ^oiiiebody’s blood, the King's wrath will 
not be appeased.’ *Kut she held the wateliEnaii by 
the hau^ and iiuplorinfly he^an, ' But keep the 
prisoner alive foi two nights only and tb.it’s 
everything I request you to do.’ ‘ 1 will obey 
your word’—replied the watchman, • 

At the end of the second night, she oponofl the 
prison and entered the cell with a burning lamp 
in her hand and found llijrasena in chains, ro- 
meniberiiig tile holy name of the* Deity against 
the execution-day. * 

Through si glance from the woman, the 
watchiiiai^ came ;iiid untied the chuiiis in no 
t iuie. 

With wonilei struck oyos, tho prisonor beheld 
that Hi ight,teni]er and incomparable f.ace blooming 
lotus hko. In a bourse voice he sahl^ ‘ After tho 
din! night of misfortune, who is it flint rises in 
uiy prison-cell like wliitovesper handedaiirora! — 
() the life of tho dying, the deliverer,* tho kind 
goddess of fortiino in this stern konrted city ' ' 

‘ Me kind —hearted waves of lauglito/ called 
up that hideous dungeon with a sensation of new 
fright. Laughter—umd and teiTibIc peals of 
1 pighter—lost themBelves in a hundred ways in 
an ocean ftf tears. ' , 

Sho erfod ari4 .siiid, ‘ All the stonr* on all the 
ways of flii-s Hugo pijai-e,—not a siii^le bit of 
thorn is so hard Sliyqnnr's licaitl’ Bho caught 
tight Bajrasena’s hands and took him out of the 
prison. 

By .the eastern side of tho forest,* by tho banks 
of the B irtina, the ^dawti w:u! ripening at fliat 
time. The boat lay boiiml by tho bathing-yAi'r^. 

The beautiful woman took her stand on the 
boat and said ‘ Dome, O come, my foreignor, my 
belovgd, I'OiDonibii' this that 1 leunch reysclf with 
you to*^tho same tide aiid cut off all other 
ties, O the lord of luy lie^rt, iny life and deatii.’ 
They untied the boat. 

By both thoV'inks, biids began their joyous, 
festive .songs.4i'o«n fqinst to forest.* lie lielil up 
the lack's face with his h^inds and coveicd his 
breast therewith and exclaimed, “ Tell met 'ny be- 
lovod, bv what treasures you have freed me, ^ I 
wish All know, my lair fnroignpr, hy how much 
is thip pooly peDDiless man indebted to you.' But 
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the ombrace wuk made claser nn<l* saiil tlir> 
beautiful one, ^ Not won!’. 

The boat glideil on with the full swiiij; of t! <• 
wind and tiie swift How of Hm tiiie. ^ho bui tiiiij; 
sun reached the'mot idiiin. Tiie wires of the villii;'c 
bad returned homo uftor their hathiii;; ablations 
in wVt clothes with luily wiiter*in their binss- 
vessels. The uiornio^ nssovibl) had luo|{ brukt ii 
up; hU noise had cea.sed alofg l)oth sidaa of th<- 
river and the highways wore devoid of passers bv. 

^ Under the kUu froo \v;us*a tjIuU of atonv,'wh«“ie 
the pilot bound his boat for hath and ini'als. 
Shadows of wood.s stood mute iind’nniseless , all 
day long wci e' humming lazy droves alono. 

When midday wind lieeame redolent of the 
sweet odour of rijte grains, the cover of Shysvoa’s 
face was removed on a sudden,—and tho full 
fever of love piude his breast ache, his voice 
bee line chokod up end ho whispered into Shynuia's 
ear.s, ‘ you fuive freed me from chains only for a 
tiui<‘, binding mein nternni chains theifiby. Let 
me know in full how you have managed this im¬ 
possible task, This is my vovv. My dear, that I 
will repay you oven by my life, would that 1 
could know \Vhat you had donJ for me’. 

Tho beautiful one covered the fane with her 
garment and s.aid, *Nob yet still that word . 

^Wlion the day’s boat of light gathered up its 
golden .sail ai)d» wont down to the li.arboiir of 
sotting^ Sliyama's boat touched a shady unii; 
amidst the evening breeze. 

The fourth <Hgit of the niooii was about to m t 
and a dusky light was playing in long lino- on 
^he niotionloks water, aied* tho gloom ubdov (rocs 
was shuddering wi;,h the chirping V)f eirckcts I'k.i 
strings of a harp. The lanig was put on'^, aiid in 
the soiithnrn breeze um^er thf boat's winho. 
deep breathing Sttyam.'t reaUhod on iho sli >i|].{ii 
of tho youth, A in.ass of her dishevelled fnic' »r l 
tresses fell at random in soft, crispy, jjuomy 
VbiMdanco on the foreigiitjr's bimast like !hc 
mi’gic w-(d) in a d«op drowsiness. In a 
vijico did Shyama utter, ‘ Hard, veiy haul tin- 
work I have done for you, my dear, aiidlc'iihi 
still is lin^woil; fo t-dl it to yo«: to cliy. ,H.i! I 
shall bo brief, "od wtinu you iiiive hear^ it oeiv 
unco, please wipe it od'^iom your mind. 

* A youthful lad he is, XIttiya by name, di-;- 
appointod ii^ my love, rcstle.ss and mad. ^^y 
importunities ft>ade him take uip f)in scandal of 
your theft on bis own shouldcis and be gave up 
his iifed'or my sake. In this ruyiiife, this i-, t-lie 
gijirttest sin, O my greaU-st, I have committed for 
your --ake, and that is my glory’. *" 


[Janvaby 1920 

The faint moon wen,/- down—tho wo^ds stood 
unite aud n oti-riless with the deep sluiiibei of 
hiiiiHivds of birds. Kloivl-—very slowly the 
linked arms of tb» beloved fell slackened fioin the 
tvoiiiiui’s wai-t: a hanl separation iioiself-ssly in- 
tervoniiil bi'twccri thorn* Sji'vchlcss bajmsena 
snt ninteand .sUtik iikon liginc of stone. Khoin 
of his fiiibuicc, Shyama tumbled dowii will) lior 
head about hi- loot like a torn creeper. A unissy,. 
pitch black d-ivkness crept about tho water from 
the i'iver-.«ide. 

i 

Suddenly she held hist the young mans knees 
with her hands the vrcTclicd, fcarlesti wuuuiii 
died out fli a isiiclxd %oice, ‘Excuse me, iny 
husband, excuse me for wlnt 1 h.'ivo d<<iic tor 
you,—tho just piinisljmeiit for thm sin may bo 
’ severe at tim hiuul of (iod but let it ),tit be fit 
youix’. Kajra.suiia siiuok oJl’ his feet and i 
at her and snid, ‘ AViiat havo you to ilo wirh this 
my*iife?‘ Bought for your sirdul act, tliis lile 
you havo disgraced l<ir ever (> vicieu- ivt.iiian, 
fio to Illy biaath which is iii.l'-St.eu lo y.,u l-'io 
to the winking of tiiy «vc lid.-,' 

With this, be .'•larted lij-. Tin: Ir al njls laiincli- 
ed to the Uiiknowii by tin' iiviXsiiic ivi-'. il- 
woimIs in daikhcss, 'Diiin |ca\<v. ii’iini.irid 
jiiidor foot and erciy *”'''iiieiit Iho uoihK liii..nie 
etartfed and uwaie, undi^a wiiidhs, atiiio.-j.lieK', 
fragrant with tin. i.doni. of Jnibs andw id- 
Trunks of trees .- pi end out I heir in.'iui) i.id h;ii*.ii'is 
and d'-torted shapes mi iIi.' dmki.ei , >ii ‘lie 
* quarterfi oj tin- ci-mpa t I't'eann- flicked up,, i- it 
wore; tho wild pl.e;.; i-iiillud 'lliolil. VS it.ll ''IC‘'|MU« 
spread out its luin-l in mIi-i,*, prsifi.-tiifien 'I'Lo 
I worn out li -vellcr - ink dosvn to the gnci-.d 
But who wa-it til-’ -'no I boliiinl him like an 
ap]i>iitioii ' 

Ji. diSikness, liis mufi- soie footed coliipnnioii 
had followed hiui in I -s wake tliioiigii Miat Irng. 
weary way. 

« Tho traveller closod his two li«ts and (imiiiii iid 
out, ‘ StiU tluiu won't l»juo i: (. ! 

Like a fl'sh oi tightning, the w*.!., n i-\ri 'uj. to 
him fell ;»t bis feet ••nd coi eit.ii bi.- ei.i iie Itod v, !il,i; 
wives in a flood tide, with her disoidc’cil 
garments ai.d nia.-.-y id' bail, witb her kis.s and 
embrace, breath and touch ;ind liuii’ drawn sigli. 
Moihti'ucd and tremulous w.ns bci voice siiid it was 
about to be suppressed. ‘ Never, never will I 
give you upj’ repeateclly ciicd she, ‘ piihish and 
wound nie to my heart and iiiak/i an eud of my 
reward aiid pnnisliinent ? ' 

The dsrkncs.s of the woods, with no Jilaiiets'iicud 
stars above, sccaicd to havo blindly fdt ,11 terror, 
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lliindreilR of tree-roots sornK^d to Lave been 
lirieked with fear from ^n^^lle the oartli. Kor a 
>iiuiiiont the last imphrinf' voice was heard 
:hrough i suppressed and toitured breatii,—and 
;ho tiext uiomoiit sonietody fell doivu luotion- 
♦xs on the ground, • 

Wiion Biijrascna returned from the uomN, tin* 
Kist glmiirn ring of dawn jdaM-d, like a llish of 
|)•,;lltoning, on tlie fo nple tiidrnt o-i the ■•ther 
ado o! 'diM U logos, ill* pi-ssoil tl^p liveloii;,’ d.ty 
|ilo- II! iiidiHiTeiiC Tii.i'leip 'in tln l.ives>iiieMi.-lv 
ti. 11 -]• inks. The hU'/.ing innl d.iv sun lie-it ahoiit 
1; V imdv hke a fiery I'lnp. Tim vPLige ni'inl, 
e. i' ; I mi pitcher, l)elie!<l his )ili;!ht and inf.i-i logaled 
ii.'t- ifp a piritul loiii*. ■ iviiiiaie yon. lioii.seh.w. - 
-.•I',' .do mine to oiii iiniis.- Im 

t : I!r- iie-ii t v\-is .ilio'it, lo Innst mii, in i.ini.st. 

1 -,1 - 1 lie tn'ii'lmd not a di<>p of ivat'-r Ironi tl-e 

I'.^d 'll. * Whc'i tlii' d iv declined, ^li-- hildy 
1 ivitii iiic I'r'ei it, he ran inlo^h*' ho.il, 

.1 1 ’' ’'.e spe.-d „f .III ii;;-ei't riiiMiiiig inf o ll.iu*"- in 
I •violent lei 1 Iillf 

' Mt ,*‘e ii.i let le' .'iiv op the hed. A tlioiisaii.l 
• I.' le hue#-'! it to 1 bo.vmi* Ai. 1 it.* 
•ie. I'-i:.' n.>is( li.-g.nf to .pnek his heait hke a 
111, •'• I fill knd .VIII'V.. The, li|ii<‘*ivoveh g.irinei.i. 

... line'1.In *11 ill .i,.e,! aiid Cl nnipled iff .ind 
Mil * iti.s fji'vi fhereiii ;iiid lay down uiotmulesH 
ihs.' luiig to liie end with ono hre.ith iLsrvift 
■ 1- V nt'd li.igr.iiice m iii-id frenzy. • 

’’"'g' lifth di.git ol the moon was ahtgit to set 


behind the tree under cover of its 

brai.clies.* With both tbe arms cxtendid, 
Bajraiseua was crying out, ’ Come, O come, my 
love’,—his gaze fixed at the woodK, But wbose 
nppai'itinn it was that iippaamd like a phantom 
on ibo rivcrlmuk’ont of thu pitch black darkness 
of Uio woods ! ^ 

‘(Joini*, ,0 come iny love’—‘I haw, my 
doaresr.! ’—»nd Sbyama fell down at bis feet and 
cried, •‘jB.udoii, O pirtdou ^no ! Why my (lint* 
bciirted life is not. puidsbod at your loving 
hands!’ 

For a iiiomentiilone Bajiosena loolffed at her face 
-'only for a moment he extended his arms to 
L'l:iS|\ lii-e, but he stirti'd the next instniit, tiirew 

* Jier liiek arel tbuiulcrcd foitli, * why liiisf thou 
roine, wliy bast thou cuine liaek ! ’ ^ 11» took nut 
tbo iieklet from his bosoiii and ,threw it iiw.iy like 
ii pii-eo of lieO'CO.il, and the him • ivoven garment 
he kickm^uut froin lii.s s'dc li s l> <1, like one of 
(ire, Isigan to burn him frnfti under his feet, - he 
closed bis oyes and turned away his face and said, 
‘ Aw iv. aw.iv, leave mo. away wjth.l.heo ! ‘ 

Tho wom.iii befft down her hodN and foi a 
second romainod dumb. And the next iiistint 
sho knelt and hnwod down 'to the feet of the 
yo'itli ; and then she descemiod down ^tlie riiir 
fiink and slnwly vanished tlii:/:iugb the dsik 
woodland wav, jii.st as a fantastic mom/Jiifary 
ilre:ini loses itself into the nooturnal gloom when 

• -slnt-p is no more. 


- THE CEYLON NAl IONaL CONGRESS. 
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1 MIK inaugural se; fion of tlie LVy h n N.itional 
* l-ongicss was iield at (Joiomli • on li e 
lltli. I'ith a*'d Id'.ii Ilf Iteci'HilK'r last, at tin’ 
I'liblic Hall, itriiK'i' the pri>ideiiey o! Sir I’oiii.aiii- 
tiil'iii \ I yniii'b-ihiiii. Till! fi.llnvving budiis wi)« 
l•'plll.'.elltOll by ib-lcg,ites in Mio Cnimii'sa — 

I'lif (Ji!) Ion N'at.(oiiii! Association, the Ueforai 
L ' igii ■, the * 1 illu Association, tbe Kandy Aks< ci- 
iti'ii), the Kiigalle Association, the Ibitt.ii-.-iI.ju 
A-snci'ition, till! Mataia ARsugjutiun, tlie Paiiadiire 
.\'-.'Oi!j.i'ion, the .S.dinriigaiiiuwa A'sociation, the 
Lndiiii Assui'iiitioii, the South iuilian Associati'ir, 
(.'eyion Muslim A.ssi)ciatiuiJ, tbe d.iHi.a As-ociatiun, 
Niyjombfl .Association, the Social Welfare Aiwocia-' 
tioii, till! (*hilaw*Aseuci:it.ion, the It.uliilln Associa 
lioff, the Ifidi in Murcliaiits AvisiicTatioii. flu* J^ipka 
M^tiuj'inu^ vl'ba, tbe Htr\iirits of Oevlvui Associa- 
lion, the Lnral R it.<'|iaver‘.s Associnlioti, and the 
Tamil Unf(li). yiiwara^ElEa, 


Mr. Scimnayake, tin f-'lnirn*.an of the Jleccp' 
tion (Joniniittcc,* in Iti* nclidtne adilress hud 
sfiess upon the ne.'c.-sit.\ for sneh an oigatiisalion 
to ri^Mi cilc ditroivtices si.ii p ur <*il on tioiihli d 

w.itir? 1 

« • 

•v^ir 1' Aruniicb.dain, in bis Presidential iiililicss 
declared tliat tbe Congress iias tbo fnltiimcnt of 
dreams clieiished lioin the time that be w.i.*. no 
under griii^i.ite i^. Ctainliridge, :ipd that within the 
Kiiglisl^fold, the Ce>loiyso could iit*:iin ttm 
fullest dovi'lupmcnt ui tb^ir national lilo. 

“ Afaiiy of ns are firmly lonvittccd ” obsirvcd 
Sir Ponimuiburani in presenting 4he ea.se for 
Ceylon in tjTo wiiitter of pobiical’refonns “tluit 
t'eyloi^is ripe for lb -iHinsibJi O. vernnu iit, sneh as 
Ausfi-.ili:i, (’aiisda, Suulli Africa, Ni*« lonridland 
etij'ii. II'id noliid make :i goiivl u.'-r uf tliu po«#IS 
if r.ln-y nerv granted to her. thoogli^ no doubt 
blunders w^l occur a.R even under (ho presfiit 
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form of guveriimotit RiiK we^nre .it {irc.-ic^t »^•kil>g 
for much Ic.s8 than ronponyiblo govoinnient, wo 
ire itHkiiig for a but a. xubstaiitiol step, 

towiiriJsthe roiliH-itioii of such governniont by 
Ceylon an inti-gi al pnit of the lliitish Kmpii'e. 
The’fifHt resolution, wti i h will fn* submittmt to 
you by Hon, Mi- l*.‘ K.uiieii *thai3, the eleAO'l 
represHiitit'vo of tli(! Kcinct, (l,(tit)lunfse in the 
IjegixlKtive Coitiuil, statt K r}ie iniomiuin that will 
Sijtifify iiH —1 IjegixIuLivr- (.’outrcl of ubowl fii'ty 
moniboiB, of wh"iii ut lonst four Qftbe to l>o 
elecl.i3il at'curdiiig to tenitoiia! <li\iKiuii.s nii a witln 
mile u>'fl rcstricte'l frnru’hiae JiTid fho ii* 

mniiKior to coiisir't of i tiicM] iiieinheis and of 
unolliriil lueaibers i«-pie‘-ciiting )nip(irt:intui)tit,ii 
tins . tlie Cuiincil to Ikj p'vsitled over by an t'l«Tl»«l 
Speaker, and t** cotitmiU’ t.o have full control .ucr 
the luidgot, find without any such xtraiige division 
fts it< jiroposed for India of leservyil and tians- 
forre 1 .subjects ; an Executive Cuiinoil .^.'oiisisting 
of the Governor as.sisted by oliieial and urn llicial 
metiihers, of whom at. lefisl one h.ilf to be i-bosen 
from elected (Jeyloiiese Mciiibers of the liT'^isJ.i 
tive and to he icspoiisi'lile for the adu.tni.-- 

tratloii of Ih-partnionts ; and the (lovemor to bo 
oj\o ti nned in tho I'livliaineiitary and public Hfe of 
Knglftnd. ^ Wo venture to liopo that our mr.dim- 
tion will be appreciated and will be met in a 
friendly niid ayuipntbetie .spirit. 

The president estimated rightly the wine of 
the higher aftpointnients, uiged tbo re.stnr.iii(iii 
of tho ancient village sy.steui and declared tba 
laboitr conditions in C^ion ought to be bronglit 
into conformity with tho Peaco TrSaty. 

The most important lesnlhtion was that of the 
Hon Mr. P U iuiuimtlnui which\unsas foUous - 

Tliis GoiiKrcHS declares that, fur tho bettor goverti- 
meiil of the Isliiul ami the hanpiness .mJ the canteiil- 
moat u) tile iieojilu, and as n step low.mJs iho 
roatiKution of rosjionsible goverymoiit hi Ceylon as an 
integral i>:ir( of the Dntish klmpirc. the- (\>nNtiliiU<'ii 
find Admiiii'jtr.itioii of Cevlon should be iinmedi.iti ly 
rdfornied ii the following p.iriiriilars, to wit:— 

1 . T 'Ht the l.cgisliitive Coiiiicil should consist of 
about no meiijber<j,*)f wIkiiii jit lea^t f<*ir.#iftJi 8 «shoiil,l 
lie elected according ly tornturial divisiorfc upon a 
vide male franciiiso and .1 restricted femaleVraiiahiv, 
• md the rcinikiiiinK onc-ffTth should coTwast oriijh<i:ii 
ineaibcrs find of unoffiiiut members to represent ins- 
port.nit minofitioa, and the CoiiiK if should elect its 
own .'iieakcr ns'Prcsident, , • 

’ Th.it the Legislative (biifncil shuuld coiitinip' to 
h.ive full control over t a.i -iiudgcl .ind there snuml.l he 
00 diviidon of reserved .md triinsfemW siibjeels. 

Th.it the Executive Council should coiisi.sl ot the 
(Jovemor .is President aasisled liy oflicb-il amf unolli- 
eial nieuibcAc. of whom uot b’S.s than h.ilf shall be 
Cleylonrsa uiiofficiala chosen from theelrAied mcmliers 
(•f the Legisliitive Council. With tho view ol affording 
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thorn administrative experic-nce, such Ooyloneso 
iiiombcra should l>e made responsible for tho adminis- 
! tration of Departiiiouts placed in their charge. 

4 . That the Governor should be one who has had 
Parliamentary experience,and triiiiiing lo tho public 
life of England, the better to fit him to discharge the 
duties of a coDslilulioifiil ruler and to help in the 
smooth working of the political maehinory under the 
altered loiiditions 

That thoro should be complnto popular coiitrnr 
over the adminislratiou of local alTairs in the provin* 
res, districts: towns iiiiil vi'liige.s hyawido extension 
throughout the islund ol Mnnicipalitics. Urhaii and 
Kurai District Uoiincils and Village I'^uineils, with 
elovle.d Chairmen and siili.staiilial loiijonties of elected 
members. ' 

d. That a i>roportion of uot less than 'll per cent,, 
rising up loT.'ipcr cent., of the higher appoinlmeiits 
c in the ('cylon t’lvil Sen ice iiiul the cdlier branches of 
the public service shuuld he re.ierved for Ceylonese. 

Mr. Jiivawiirdoiic. iii secoiuiiug this nisoliitioii 
Soil? that in Cetluu. rcnimv.j;iil reprc-sentatioii was 
n gre.it..Mjisfoki* u.il tboiight that division of 
(loverunienbil liiuctioii.s into ic:>erved nrul 
tvansferied siiujict-^ was nti\ii«e. 

Tim .-ecoed u-olipion on Loial tJu.i-iMucnt 
was moved ,by Dr. -''.ii.iiavs’icnia.^ 

It wa.s urged liv one of tl;e s( rakers t.lmt their 
formiil.i should be • shi'nl'i hr iii /,«• 

iit liiml i ' iop.^cn II,III 
thf larijml )‘i‘!nh/r Iiili'i^cr fur till ill I’l oil/so/e 

ronlfol. 

Mr, PeiKir.i ji uied that, the .s\sti iii of 

f ta.xstl.iri he aiiuuded and that a eoumiissji.ii be 
n{ipoiiited'to uiidirtil.o n coiiijih Iioii-sivh levision. 

The r.e.xt ie.i.,.liiiioij nas nn rduratiuri aiid 
dnujJirided rthrieui veniricul.ar ed u rat ion, 
better and. mold I'llh-ieut ticinentary rdiiration, 
sound busine.ss ai. , <omiuerrial rdueafion nrul 
Hbeial ^'nnfs fro’u <io\i rniiieiit loi nil tlu'so Mr. 
P. do S. Kiilialue iiioved t.ljo fifth irsoliition 
urging the estaliliilnticiit of ii (Iiivfisitv for 
Urybui A lesointion on the nrcessity foi int|uov 
*ing labour I'.ondition.s was moved next. ^ lo re' ri o 
several other inipoiLiiit rrsolutioiis on the light 
nyiic dtiiral policy for f'evlon. iiuprovi'ment of 
Ccyi .ue-e iiidiistiu..s etc. An iiitcrmting ti-atuio 
• f ilio Oongms pr' Ceeilings was th« .speeclus of 
IuIk's- Dr Mis*. Nilll.,niitm Miniigei-an on femalo 
frajirlii'C ; Mis R Sagaiajnsinghnu. (dnuglitrrof 
tho Pi'osidoht) on (!c)lon ILiivrisity and Miss 
Ganguli on child labour 

The fir.st •session was thu.s a complete sneresp. 
The rri-olutions passed at the Oofigress weie many 
atnl iniportiiiit They were cnrefullj; prepared 
and tho speakers treated the suhjccts in a Very 
rcasnn:ibk> spirit. Tho speeches weite of a high 
ordoi- and worn on tbo x/hole charncterixed by 
modfuut.ioii. 
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An attempt is made in the following pa^6s to give a bfrd’d eyo view of the procpodingt; of the 
Indian and Ceylon National Congresses, the Moderates’ Conference, the Moslem Leiigue 
various dther gatherings that held their sessions in Christmas week. About forf^ Coiilcienccs 
in all bare bad their 'annual meetinga, and it is hoped that the lay reader who cAriimt i<o 
expected tp have the tioSe to study their proceedings will appi^clate the brief yet Bncciiuit 
summaries provided in this and the ensuing numbers of the Aetnew.^ [tdiior, Indian i\eu«i'\\. 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRBSS. 

The thirty-fourth Session o^ the Indian 
National Ooogrees assembled at Amritsar on 
Dec. 27. About fourteen thousand people 
attended and the delegates numbA'ed eight 
thousand, The Royal clemency bad made it 
posf-ihle for the released internees to bo present 
—a fact which added to *the enthusiasm of the * 
proonodinge. Mr. Hnrbishen Li^, Pxndit Ram- 
bhuji Dutt, Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal were 
receive^ with ^reat ovation. * * 

Swami Shraddannnd, the Chairman of tRn Recep¬ 
tion Committee, deliveied an address in Hindi in 
the course of which he dwelt on the ocourrencen 
in the Punjab and Delhi, showed how they hnvo 
cement d Hindu-Muslim unity a^d declared 
that the incidents of •April iast had ncccleiated 
the political advance of the Punjab by fift}’ 
jears. • 

Referring to the Reform Act the Swnnn* urged 
th^ OongresR to recngiiise it.H lihcii-al fentnres while 
iig'fating for more. The country should reSOgTihe 
Mr.,Montagu's services, said the Bwatni, and* 
ouglit to feel thankful to him. Hu then passed 
ov to comlemn the firing on innocent people, 
d; plured the excesses couimitted by the mob, and ■ 
concluded with a note of peace and goodwill;— 

a 

“My purpose in reminding you again of all these 
events is not Co raise hatred in your hearts anaiost the 
British nation which h.is given us .1 Ripon, Bright. 
Bradlougb. Wedderbuni, Hume, and Cotton and a 
■Hardingo, Montagu, Besunt and Andrews, and we 
vhould reigembcr that O'Dwyar, Dyer, .Tuhnson and 
O'Srien belona to the same race, and if tbeiL harbour¬ 
ed anger against them, they would l>o harbouring their 
enemies.*^ They must cast off root and branch, anger 
and ill-will towards the authors of the incidents of 
April last, and learn to conquer anger with peace, 
evil with good.” , 

After the speech of the Chairnian of the 
Reception Oongnittne Mr. Hasnu Inmui propo*-! <1 
the election of the Hon, Pandit Motilnl Nvhni 
as* Prefident and was supported ^ by Mr. B. 
Chekravarthy,. .Mr. Tilak, Mr. Kastiiriranga 
Iyengar and Mr. Bhagatrani of Jullunder. 

. The Pfhsident in the course of a lengthy 
address,referred in considerable detail to the 
occurrencu in the Pupjab. “ India bad suffered 
3 


much,” b6*said, “•'it the bands of an alien and 
reactionary bureaucracy, but.tbo Punjab had in 
that respect acquired most unenviable notoriety*’' 
He traced back to the days of T.x)rd Curzon mid 
the Partition of Bengal, criticised tl^ administr.i- 
tion of Sir Michrel O'Dwyer, condemned the 
Rowlatt Legislation and Martial Law and dilated 
at lefigth on the sufferings of the people in tint 
unlucky province. Alluding to the “ le.«sor of 
the Punjab ” he said :— " 

“ Much baa of late been said und written abmit tlio 
Punjab, much still remains. But the lessons which 
the crnwdM events of the yeaf have to teach us trul 
the English people are (dear. To us thev point to the 
path of steadfast endeavour, the path of sacrifice and 
patient ordeal. That is the only w.iy to reach -lur 
goal. To Engliahmqn they teach the • oFt-rcpe.ited 
truth that tyranny degrades those who (•'otcisc i* .(S 
much iiB those who suffer under it. And so it is t!<.it 
Fngliind, of old the cluimpion of liberty, ussiihum .1 
different guise in [larts of lier own •di.iuuiioiis. 
England went to war to fight for the freediuu of 
small nationalities, .md yet a big fiaiion. iiiuler l.cr 
sway continues to Iks utifrce. In BclKiuin tl.c '.tci-m.-n 
doings were enndeinned, hut in India we sti'l liavc the 
pwre*milb of Pnissianisui. And the Ti;',yi govenn d l.y 
thn PruBsien idea is much the same whether he is ,a 
the West oj in the East. The logic of,force is t'le 
only argurffent wbicJt^plirgiliB to him; niilit’rv iicros-, 
sity jiistiffbs sllwscvcritics. The objech is a lwa\s to 
strike tervor and an act however ‘'friKhtfuI'' ai>;)Ciir8 
to him “merciful." Oftinarjj morality and biiniaiity 
do not influence •him and cruelty itself becomes 
laudable. It is for England to learn the ^•s;^on and 
put an end to conditions which p Tinit theso oocur- 
rencef in her own domiuioiis. If our lives .md boiioiir 
are tef remain at the mercy of un iiTesinmsdil^ 
executive and* n ilitary. if the ordinary rights i-f 
hthsan beings arc deoied to us, then all i.ilk''i m 
cefonn is a mockery.” , 

The whole addreSB in fact is colouic 1 bv tf e 
sombiie view* ekvindcred bv etho u».‘'>)rtiii' io 
events ^ the PuoI !•; Siijjldhc Pii-si(Ieii'’s leu- la 
regard to the Hufocu % Act was 1 'thei-c '<!. 
His treatment I'f tb,. subject ,w•.'l^ --'Mi ti'v 
Bneayro ns will seen in the pni-'graq * pm h • .n 
ftliotl er plaCifiii ehis,is.suo, Bi.i fust 0 : fho ’ O 
of th^ Coiigre.ss enme jUjp R' Uil Pi< .’I mnt : ii, 
with its gracious message of peace sbd Kooil -vill 
and clemency aud its inspiiing appeal {or 
co-operation—a document of rare sfaitesmanihip 
which shoijd make many a militant man reviae 
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hin judgment. The Preeidtot thereafter ,adJed 
to his original addreaa:— 

“ Through the surrounding Rloom has Aiome a rny of 
bright sunshine brhich has cheered up manr a suffer¬ 
ing individiiHl and family in India. His Majesty the 
Kmg-Emperor has on the eve of 4his great meeting 
l>ecn grnciuusly pleased In send out to us a message 
of His Royal olemenoy; tn be avercised bv the Vicefroy 
in the. name and on behalf of His Mi^aty, to all 
political offenders suffering imprisonment or restric¬ 
tion on their liberty. -It is the sentimcots of affection 
and devotion with which His Majesty and bts prede¬ 
cessors have been animated th.it liavo consoled us in 
our misfortunes. It is for us. fellow delegates, on our 
own behalf, and on behalf of tbo people of India whom 
wo represent, to convey our sincere homage to His 
Majesty :ind our bumble approci.ition of His Royal 
benovtilence. 1 have no doubt th-it you will discharge 
this Royal duty in a liefitting m.anner, and send out 
a hearty welcome to His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales, who is to visit mir country next winter. 
Let 118 gratefully jdin His Majesty in his booes of the 
future .md in the fervent prayer to th^ Almighty God 
that by His wisdom and under Hia guK^uce India 
may be led to greater p^}spe^lty and cootentinent and 
may grow to the fullness of political freedom." 

The President urged in bis address the demand 
for a “ declaration of Indian'rights.” Hu tnen 
refoneJ to the subject of commissions in the 
army and navy, to tho Khnlifute que-stion, to the 
interest.s tvT Indi-ms nversoas and to other topios. 
In concluding he said :— 

“DuV whut is our ultimate goal? We want 
freedom of thought, freedom of action, freedom to 
fashion our <nfR destiny and build up an India suited 
tn the genius of her people. We do not wish to inijlcc 
of India a cheap and sl^sh imitation of the west. 
•We have so far sought to liberaTflte q^ir go«rnn)ont on 
tlic western ftindel. Wlietlior that will s.^^isfy us in 
the future I cannot say But*let us bear in mind th.it 
western democracy ha# no^ provi-d a panacea for all 
ills; it has not yet solved tliejirobleins which surround 
us. Europe Ls torn asunder hy the conflict Iwt- 
ween labour ^md capital, and the proletaeiat is 
raising its head against the rule of the classes. It 
•m«y be that when wc got the power to mould our 
institutions we sbidl evolve a system of govecnng'iit 
which will blond all that is best m tbo hast and the 
Aost Mc'anwbilo. ler 118 howaro of tho errors of I lie 
lACst and at the saui'* time cast out the evil lustoins 
ind tr iditions whb.')) havo clung tg us>" • , 

At Ml' (• " < Ilisioa (•f.lllO iddrOSH thO«dolngHfo 8 
i f ho difR' Ciifc pi iviiiA-i -'-somMad to oleet their 
r pio-Hiiliitives nil the Siibj ri’s Qpmmittoe whi'-h 
iiiiiallv pro^l^ra the dcuft rosolutions for disoun- 
siO'i in the Ofien ('ongress . Tlfh ftobjeetR Coin- 
tr it.tee esrenihlnd on ^e morrow end thef-o was & 
Img nRd hosted debate on the Royal Prool.ima- 
t.rin, the Reforms and the Punjib occurrqncea in 
which Pandit Malaviys, Mr. Tilak, Mrs. Brsnnti 
Mr, HMnlfMa Pafltrf ahd othapfl tflok^urt. 


The Congress resumed its sittings on the 29th 
when Pandit Gokarnath Misra read messageu of 
sympathy from bhe Alt Bmthere, the Indians in 
O'toada, Mr Adamson, Chairman of thi British 
Labour Party, the Internationa] Women’s SuttVage 
Alliance, Mrs. Naidii a*nd LaU LtjpatRai. 

A resolution thanking His Majesty for the 
Gracious Proclamation and welcoming the Pnn ju 
of Wales to India was then pot from the chair 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. M. K. Gaodhi then moved : 

“(a) Thi# Congress protests against tbo attempt 
being made in South Africa, and particularly in tbo 
Transvaal, to deprive Indian settlers of the rights of 
, property and trade hitherto enjoyed by tliem, and 
trusts that tbe Government of India will secure the 
repeal of the recently enacted iagislitlion and other¬ 
wise ensure tho protection of the status of the Indian 
setAlcrs ip South Africa, (b) This*CongroHS is of 
opinion t^at the anti-Indian agitation now going on 
in East Africa is utterly unscrupulous, and trusts that" 
the Government of India will safeguard the right of 
free and unrestrictod emigration from India to K<st 
Africa and the full civil and political rights of the 
Indian settlers in East Africa, including the K.ist 
African'territory coniiuoroJ I um Geftnany. 

Mr. Gandhi first gpoko in Hindi in siipiiurt 
»of the re.solutioii. SpHukin}; next in Engli.sh 
he read a message addressed to the Congress 
by Mr. Andrews (see page .51 for full "text)™ 
regarding the situitiun in Africa. Mr. Andrews 
, stateiTthat more! depravity was now nttribiiiud 
to Indians and alleged in support the runti- 
Indian agitation noiv going on in Eist Afrioi. 
Hia indignation had grown deeper at it since die 
bad seen igitii his e^'es how unjustided tho attack 
un Indian moml c* aracter had been. Mr. G tndbi 
warmly commended tho residiition for the ageopt- 
ance of*tlie Congrats. 

This resolution having been seconded by Mr. 
Oama, a delegate from South Africa, Mr. 
'isatjirajan, Mr S. P. Tlmkore from E^st Africa 
and \lr.*R. N Armiitani, delegate from Zinzibar 
was passed niiaiiimously. * 

Pandit Malaviya then proposed ; — 

(a) This Congress views with grateful satisfaction 

the Vicei-csral declara^ioD that the existing indentures 
in Fiji are likely to be cancelled at the end of the 
current year and hop's that a final declaration to 
that effect will be made by the Governinont of India 
before the end of the year, and this Congrvs further 
hopes that indenture emigration in any form whatso¬ 
ever whether ui^der the eame oi other name, will 
never be renewed. • 

(b) Tliis Gongrese places on record ^ts grateful 
appreciation of the valuable and selfless, services 
rendered by Mr. 0. F. Andrewe to the sfBieted in the 
Ptfnlpb to the oeuee of IndesAund Indlui lo fill ard 
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el.sowhere and the services 4 ‘endered to the Indian 
settlers in East and South Africa. 

The Hod. Mr. B N. S'lrma having seconded and 
Mr. Rawani Diyal supported, the*resolution was 
carried uaantaiously. 

On the 30ih the sesjion began with a brief 
address by the President to’the reprei^eiitativea of 
the Piese to keep the ptoceedinge of the Subject 
C'oRimittee strictly coniideritiAl. 

Mr B Chaki-av.»rty moved :— 

That having regard to correspondenor between the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjal? and the lion. 
Pandit Malaviya and Mr. M. K. Oundhi and between 
Lord Hunter and the Hon. Pandit Ualaviya this Con¬ 
gress is of opinion that His Honour the {.ieutenant- 
Govt rnor's action in not permitting in the Committee 
room the Punjab leaders even us prisoners under 
custody to assist and instruot counsel in the same 
■naiiner as Government counsel was instructed by 
ojhuials whose conduct was under investigation of the 
Disorders Iiujuiry Committee, constitutes a serious 
II justice and th.*t It left no other course opes to the 
S iI>-Oonfinittec of the Congress to take than the 
•one taken by it. This Congress, therefore, endorses 
and approves of the firm aud dignified action taken by 
tlio Siib-Comniittee and appoints commissioners to 
iiKikc an investigation <ind submit a report. 

Prof llucliirani sptdcu in iliiidi nigi Kfaulnna 
Fi 7 l ui' Rahman in I'rdu and fhe resolution waa 
n<lo[>te<l. * 

Mr. Gandhi next moved - - , 

This Congress while fully recognising the grave 
^Tov 'catiou that led to the sudden outburst of mob 
fren/y, deeply regrets and condemns the excesses 
committed in certain parts of the Punjab and (hijarnt 
resulting in the loss of lives and inquiry to persons 
and property during April last. • 

}lr. (lautlhi first spoke in Hindi and later in 
Enfciish. He a>ked the Congress to recogiiiec the 
fi' icionity of the occasion. There was 410 greater 
< .solution therefore for Congress than tbo one ho 
had moved. The whole key to tbe future lay in 
their accepting the resolution and seting u*p to it. 
He could quote chapter and verse that tbe mob 
uitended and did commit violence at Abmedabad, 
wirumgaug), Bombay and other places, but be' 
aijreed there was grave provocation from*Govern- 
ment.* Government went mad, and the people on 
their parf also went mad, They should not return 
madness with madness. 

Swami Sbmddananda spoke* in Hindi and said 
that tbe foundation of a new era bad been laid by 
aiknowledging their own mistakes. Mr. Pal 
also supported the resolution which was passed. 
Mrs. ffpsant then moved:— , 

Thai in vsew of the fact that neither the Hunter 
Connittee nor tbe Congress Curomi^ioD has finished 
its etaminutjonof witnesses and issued its report, this 
Congress while expressing its horror sod indignation 
the reV|lgtioB 8 already made and condemaatioo of 


atrocities admitted, refrains from urging any definite 
steps to be taken agaii^ ofienclers. Yet imving ic- 
gard t<tthe cold-blooded calculated miissacro of inno- 
cent men and children, un act, without parallel i.i 
modern times^it urges upon the Government of Irdia 
and the SeerMary of State that us a* preliminary to 
legal proceedings to be taken ngaitist him, Gcnei-it 
Dyer should immediately be relieved of bis cnniDiaii'l. 
Resolved further that this Congress desires to place 
it ofl reoord that in itssopinioil the Governincot of 
India and tlv» Punjab Government must in any ovenl 
be heM re.ipouidble fdr tbe inexcusable delay in piuci'ig 
an authpritutive evatemeat of the inassacuo of Jalliini- 
waia Bagfa before tbo public and His Majesty'll 
Govoriimcnt. 

In moving the resolution Mrs. Besantsaid th.it 
when the massacre oceurred some of lihem wore in 
England and heard nothing. It was only due to 
the Stiva SAmati of Allahabad and to questions 
put by Pandit Malaviya that they got a glimpKe 
of what had happened. Purely they had a right 
that Government should have placed all the facts 
before thejiublic and His Majesty’s Qovernment, 
As reganU^he other parts of the resolution, they 
indicated the criminals from the story they hud 
given, and on their own words. For tho preovnt 
tliey I'eked that General Dyer should bo mliev.'d 
of his command. Mrs. Re-iant appealed to tbe 
audience to purge all their hearts of hatred, ond 
trust in Rriti.sh justice. 

Mr. n. G. Tilak, in seconding the fhsolution, 
said for tbe present they were simply asking for 
the recall of General Dyer. They were not aekiiig 
just then for trial or impeachment, l^lie Cori- 
gross'Committee was still enquiring.* As soon as 
thq enquiry was completed a Bpecia! Congre.^s 
Bossuins wduld bo ^d uiii^the rcsult’of tbe en¬ 
quiry wourd he placed before thorn to decide upon 
a course of action. • 

llai Sahib ttuch^am ^hiri next moved :— 

That iu view of the opivessivo regime of Sir Michcc 
O'Dwycr in the Punjab, and the admitted facts 
brought out before ihc Hunter Committee, that be 
approved of and endorsed General Dyer’s niassacre«it^ 
Jailianwula Bagh, thi-sCongress calls upon His Majes- 
ty’^Government to relieve Sir Michael O'Dwyor ot 
his present duties in this country as meniher of the 
Army Oomroission as prclimiuary to legal action 
being taken u^a^nst him. ^ 

Tho^ipeakoi' addlessing in Hindi pointed out 
that the brutsl conduct of 4 :^ 1 ' Michael hud iiii- 
pnired our faith in Biitish justice. 

Messrs. Bbaiik^it Ali and Mahomed Ali who 
came at this ti^e also .supported Uie resolution 
which was rart-ied. • 

On tllb 31-st Ml- Abbas* 'Pyabji took the ch-tir 
in the absence ol' Pundit Motilul. M>s. nb 
read agioem sent in by Mrs. Naidu entitled “ T>y 
love serve one another." * 
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Dr. S;ityftpai*movo(] the solution recording the 
:H>.jreciivtion of the action of* Sir Saukwanf Nair 
in resigning hi!> oQire as n protest againnt the in* 
tioJuction i)f Miu'tiiil Law in the Punjab, 
p.iniit Giik'irin Nath Miern t^*en moved : 

‘■(a) T.bis Cougresi offers i*B .respectful condo* 
kDc'o tu ilie relatives *of those persona, wfaetbor 
]'ju; 4 :lish or iudi.in, who were,kilted, and sympathy 
to ihusu wounded or incapacitated ,during the 
Af'rll diNlurbaiices. ib) This* Congress further 
resolves that the sitit kno^n as JulUanwala Bagh 
41 Amritsar be acquired for the nation# and be 
registered in the names of Hon. Pundit Madan Mohua 
Maluviya and the Hou Pandit Motilal l^ehru as 
trustees, and tliat it be used as a memorial to perpe* 
tuutc the memory of those who were killed nr wounded 
on lilih day ol April last during the massacre by 
Oeucral Dyer. In order to give effect to the intention 
01 the Congress the following are appointed a com* 
initlee:—Th Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
the iloii Pan(ttt Motilal Nehru, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 
iSwatui Sbraddhauand, Dr. Kitchlew and Lala Har* 
ki>hen Lai, with power to devise the best method of 
perpetuating the memory of the (Ibud,*|o have a 
proper scheme of trust prepared, and* to collect 
buuscrii'tioiis for the purpose and otherwise to carry 
out the object of the trust.'' 

Tho toilowiiig further resulutione were put 
from the efiair nnd jjassed 

“This Congress is of opinion that it is impossible 
to have real peace in India until tho legisla* 
•tioQ puijularly known us Howlatt Act, which 
was pussed lu tho taco of imanimous opposition 
ill the country, iv lopoaled ; and it therefore ^respect¬ 
fully.urges upon the Right Hon, the Secretary of 
State fur India to udviso His Majesty to veto the 
bjkI Act, or otherwise to secure its repeal." • • 

" This Congress enters its emphatic protest against 
tlio action of the Covornmeul of India in prematurely 
, pi.ssmg thc*Indemnity Bill, Gvgii though ^he acus. in 
resDect of.which inrlemnity wTie^raiifrtl were the, 
SI bject of investigation by an oflicml cnQUiry commis* 
Bisin, and in spite of the ftrong opposition by the 
press, numerous piftitic, bodies and non-official 
iiicinbers ut tho liupcnal Legislative Council." 

“ In view of tbc fad that full effect bus not yet 
boon given t 4 ) the general amnesty clause of *thc gra* 
Clous Frochimation of His Majesty the King-Einpcror, 

' and that pcrsuiis in tho PunjiBi trietfby Martial Law 
Cuiiiinissionen, summary courts, area ofScers,"and 
, tribunals constituted under the Defence of India Act 
aad detenues, deportees and all political prisoners in 
Bengal and other parts of India, including tho Anda- 
m.i'.s, have not l^cii released this Obn^reM fxprc.sses 
its earnest hope and hmskthc fullest elTecrwill imine* 
d-ately be given to the^etter and spirit oltbo Royal 
Command." 

A'i tins vtagp Psndit Gokarnath anncipiced 
nmids* nihtjrs the r-ceiptof n f»blo from Lnla 
Lijf.ii’ llrti to the effect thot 1*0 rttd sailed fiotn 
/ iiientM tor rwde to 

Mr, UiissRin tneu niovo^ fovthe tecell of 
•fxiril t'h' iiiisfoiij :— * 

‘'That A view of the fact that Lord Obeltnetord bu 
. compUtely forfeited the confidence of the people of 


this country, this Confess humbly beseeches His 
Imperial Majesty to be graciously pleased immediate¬ 
ly to recall His Excellency.” 

Tnis was seouuded by Mr. S, Easturiranga 
Iyengar who said that whatever there was of 
value in the reforms t^ould be reduced if this 
Viceroy should be allowed to continue. The 
Hoo. Mr. B. N, Sarma questioned the wisdom of 
this wholesale denunciation and urged that His 
Exoellenoy's administration bad not been altoge¬ 
ther a failure. He was followed by Mr. Bomanjee 
Dr. Kitchlew and Jitendralnl Banerjee who 
thought that the resolution was altogether too 
mild and that Lord Chelmsford only deserved to 
be prosecuted for high crimes and misdemeanours. 
After a number of speeches the resolution was 
put to the vote and declared carried. 

The next day began with the dicussion of the 
resolution on the Reforms. The text of Mr. 0. 
R.^Das's rePolutioD will be found ilk page 56. 

Ther£ was a heated debate in which. 
Mr. Tilak, Mr. Pa), Mrs. Besaut and Mr. Gandhi 
took part. We give the giet of the debate in another 
page in which Mr. Gandhi cbnllenged Mr. Tilnk's 
positian. Pandit Malaviya acco:;ded his whole¬ 
hearted support to ^r, Gandhi in deleting the 
word “disappointment ” in connection with the 

* reforms and adding a word of gratitude to 
Mr. Montagu for his labours. Pandit Malaviya 
said it would be “a calamity—a misfortune”—^ 
if tho bouse should divide over this question. A 
compromise was then effected which was agreed 

' to by all except Mrs. Besant whoso amendment 
having been pressed was vetoed. The resolution 
as compromised was then carried. The additions 
to Mr. Dfis’s resolution were ;— 

iJ)) “ Fooding such introduction, this Congress ' 
trusts that, so far as may be possible, they so work tbe 
reforms as to secure an early establishment of full 
Responsible Qoveroment, and this Congress offers 
thanks to the Rt. Hon. Mr. £. 8 . Montagu for bis 

• labours in conuection with the reforms." . 

Thiswer, various other resolutions came in. 
Mr. B. C. Pal moved one on the Ehilafat ques¬ 
tion. Those on the Declaration of Rights, repeal 
of the Preirs Act, promotion of Swadeshi, apprecia¬ 
tion of Laia Liijpat Raij and Mr. Horniman and 
those expressing gratitude to the Labour porty 
and the Moslem Le.igue hesideb otners relating to 
the organiwition of Congress propr.gandist work 
were put from the chair and carried 

The next Congr^-ss was invited to IJagpur. 

Mr V. P.' M>-dhava Rao proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Roception committee and the 
Congress dissolved after the closing speech of 
Bwimt Sbnidda&aDd todiPasdit NsbrUt 
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THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE. 

Tbe twelfth sesRioD of the AlMndU Mn^lern 
Leaguo asaeiabled at the Bande Mataraia Hill| 
Amritsar, on December 29. Before the oom- 
meDoeinent of the proceedingH it wae announced 
amidst tremendous checyDg that Dr. Ansari bad 
received’a telegram that Mefirrs, Mahomed AH 
and Shoukat Ali had been released and that they 
would be at Amritsar on the 30th. 

Amonjthose on the platform were the PreKi- 
dent Hiziq ul-Mulk Hakim Mahoined Ajmal 
Khan, leading congressmen tike Pundits Motilal 
Nehru and Madan Mohan Makviyi^ Mr. Gandhi, 
Mrs. Besent, Mr. V. 8. Sastri and others. 

Dr. Kitchlew, who was appointed Chairman of 
the Reception CommitteS while in prison, w*!- 
corned the delegates in Urdu. * He referred 1« Ins 
arrest and imprisoLUient and thanked tho people 
for Jheir dfloits in securing his releaser Iho 
9th of April he said would be long tememhored 
in Amritsar. It was on that day that the unity 
of the Hindus and Mahomed ins was expressed by 
the people in a real and genuine m.mner and from 
tha . day the two communities liad«becQmo one in 
heart and soul. He i ^y^retted however that tins 
expression of unity wiW misinterpreted by the 
authorities and people were put to untoltkiiidi^ni- 
tios and insults. He referred to the incidents of 
the 13th April when people were killed at J illiaii- 
’ wala Bagh and said that he w«s heanii^ all ih'-se 
g^hastly Bccounts inside the jii! and hPiiding his 
prayers to God for the innocent pi-ople. He ex¬ 
pressed his indignation that Sir Michael O’Uwier 
(cues of sbame, Bhainn,) had approved of nU thi^e 
actions and supported the military^iuthorities. 

It was a slianie, he contUmed that people wore 
Arested indiscriminately and put tu nnd Hog¬ 
ged and made to crawl. He then condemned the 
action of the mob in murdering Europeans and 
proceeded to discuss the Reform Act. He ^&aid 
•that It was a great disappointment ^that Govern¬ 
ment did not accept all their propoMl;?. The act 
wa8« first step to responsible government but he 
was oonddent it could go much further. He 
asked the Mussalmans to^accept it, but the) should 
continue to agitate for more and more powius. 
Dr. Kitchl^w then referred to the Khalifnte Ques¬ 
tion and requested Government to keep the 
. iat.eRrtty of the lurks and the Sultan of 
Turkey intact. Aiabio, Asia Minor, and other 

• holy pUces of Islam must be left tu the 

• Mussulmans and the powers of tho Sultan of 
Turkey over these places as Kbalifat-ul Masih 
ibodlfi QOt tnraferred to any other haod. 


Haulvi Stnanllah who wns qjected to net es 
chairman while D^ Kitchlow was in prison then 
read his speech in Urdu. 

The Pi^dent having been duly installed then 
delivered bis address abo in Urdu. After dealing 
with the occutrences in Delhi and tho Punjab he 
pointed out that they were due to a series of 
blunders. He the^ referred to Lord Hunter's 
Committee and raid ;— 

Considering the fact that the findings of tho Hunter 
Coiflmittee will, at most, have a moral effect, we,can¬ 
not have any very high expectation of it, nor can wo 
fail to observe the more or less inconsequential nature 
of its labours, for has not the Indemnity Act taken 
the wind out of its sails, by guaranteeing immunity 
to officials whose appalling infraction.s would, .in a 
cfurt of law, have assumed the magnitude of grave 
crimes. 

The President’s remarks on tjie Reforms will be 
found in another place (p. 56) and we have just 
room' for a paragraph in which be complains rather 
pn-sirvlsticdily that the promise of August 20, 
1917, tas nut been fulfifled ;— 

I regrot to say that the Bill fixes the period of our 
political schuoling at ten yearSk which, compared 
with other coursw of instruction, Ufpears to be long 
and tedious, ospecially because wc are left in a state 
of uncertainty. At the conclusion of this period, 
supposing tho Parliamentary Committee does no 
more than make immaterial recommeadations, at the 
end of ten years, it would not be possible to predict 
the number of decades for which India may have to 
wait for the attainment of complete Self-Government. 
This uncertaiuty could bo disposed of by adhering to 
the Congress League Scheme. UeIcss tlioro is a defi¬ 
nite promise that India will get iSolf-Governnient 
‘ within 15 or 20 years, It is futile to qxpcct India for 
ever t^continu^k> vulu« the modest gift of the Re¬ 
forms Schenft.' • 

But the secret vif the succet^.s not merely of the 
Reform Act hut of ^11 the work which is being 
done by Indians is India and abroad lies, as be 
rightly rays, “ in Hindu-Muslim Unity.” On this 
subject the Hakim said many excellent things 
which we^niit glsewhere in this issue. 

** Regarding the question of the Kbalifate over 
which Muslim opinion has been unanimous he 
said :— 

•We Musealwans desiru it t» be distinctly under- 
stodil that we regurdabotji Mecca and Medina as being 
in DOD-Muslim hands, Ubcause tlie ISharif himself up- 
pears to be a creaturc^of Christendom. Thu other 
Holy Place^uro situated in siiiular or even worse 
ciruumsiuQces. e 

Indian Mualim.s have not swerted iVuni the path of 
duty, and have reiiiaiiied firmly loyal. It is confi- 
' d^tly hoped that tlic^ Will continue to display in 
the future, ^he patienoe they have so iaf shown, and 
uuflincbiiiBly adhere to their primary civic du<y. 

* The plight of Turkey was ueurly enough to break 

the hearts of Indiaa MuBlims, wUea new« of th| 
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Anglo-l’erBian agreement (calculated, inouf opinion, 
to seal tbe doom o^another Mu^im Power) proved 
to be the last straw of the load af Indian Mualinis' 
anxiety. 

Oa the conclusion of the address messages of 
sympathy were retd by the General ^ecretaiy 
nntaldy one from Lila Lijpit Kai who cabled 
“Fullest sympithy, 0(^r Uindu Moslem Unity 
must be fostered." , ,, 

The following resolutions were then pvU from 
the chair and carried :— 


The All-India Moslem League tenders its boafage 
to the porson and throne of .His Majesty tho King- 
Emperor and assures him of steadfast and continued 
loyalty of tho Mussalinan community of India, (%> 
that this meeting of tbe AH-lndia Moslem League 
pluoee on record its sonse of deep loss which the 
community had sustained by tho sad and untimely 
death of late Sheikh Muhammad Umar. Bar-at-law. 
of Amritsar, and Secretary, Aojuman Taragji-i-Talim 
Mussalmaii in Amritsar, (3) that this meeting of tbe 
All-India Moslem League expresses a sense of deep 
grief at the sad and untimely demise of thtr late 
bawabSyod Mohammad of Madras. ^ *’ 

Tbe second day began Vith the reading of the 
Report of tbe League by Mr. Zahur Ahmed the 
Secretary, Tbe Report gave a short history of 
the work done by the Council aUll the members 
of the iVU-lndia Moslem League during the year. 
Dr. Ansari expressed appreciation of tho work 
aud'tbe Report was then p.iBsed and accepted. 

The President then put the revised draft of 
the Constitution and Rules of tbe lieague before 
the meiubera for their consideration and requested 
the visitors not to vote or to take part in tho 
discussiou. Mr, Muintaz Uussain, Bar-at-law, 
My. Ba>'kat Al(*and Mr. Juinah took part in tho 
discussions and«coneideiatiun of emiendmetits 
wan postponed to the next-day^ * 

The Cuiiferonco then pauceeded to discuss othiT 
resolutions and passed :— , 

This session uf the Ail-India Moslim League 
while thanking tbe Governor of Bombay for aniioSti- 
cing .ill tbe Council the strict neutrality of Govern- 
mont'Sh religious mutters and in, issuidg a public 
warning to that effect, strongly urgos tbe necessity of * 
a sifting enquiry by H. E the Governor into the com- 
plaints of improper conduct of certain Sindh ofBciala 
in connection with Khulifate question. 


Mr. Miisudul il.tsin then prupua^d * * t “ 

That in view of the stroib desire of the l^nslim 
community to have definite provisions for.jiroti'ctinn 
of its interests, this league urges upon« the Govern¬ 
ment that folluaing safegusrd.s l>c adopted in tlif 
^rtiicoming roforflis (a) Musi>ali)ians\6bould be 
adequately represented in the public services of the 
country, Mussulmans sfioMd have representation 
on Government Committees in tho same proportion as 
the representation accorded to Mussalmans on fihe 
j«'e^i6tativ« Ootjjicil in the provinces coneeroe^ (e> 


Urdu the language and Persian character shouffi be 

maintained in Courts an! public oflSoes io those pro¬ 
vinces where they are in vogue, and Urdu should he 
employed as a medium of primarv education In the 
afcresaid provinces, .(d) That Mussalmans should be 
afforded facilities and protection and help in the 
observance and performance of their religious rites, 
ceremonies and usages without any restriction. 

Th«<re was a heated disbusHion over this, Mr. 
Aga Bardnr opposed it on the ground that thsan 
matters ought to be settled by privatecouferences 
with the Hindus. 

At this stage the AH Brothers, Dr. ^itchlew 
and Moulana Abdul Basi entered tbe Hill and 
there was a great uproar. Asked to address the 
Conference M?. Shaukat AH made a rather force 
ful speech, dwelt on the deplorable fate of Miialim> 
and appealed to thorn “ tp come forward and save 
Islam." Ue then dwelt on tho Turkish question 
and asked the Mohomedans to stand firm. Mr 
Mahomed Ali in the cimnie of his spsuc'i 
referred to' his internment, and dwelt on' tlr 
religious decadence of Islam. He asked the Mus- 
salmans whether they should foar General liver's 
Hogging and crawling or God who was the Kin ' 
of Kings. Ho spoke of the dedication of his lifo 
to the service of Allah and nia^le a moving 
appeal for faith and sacnSce. * 

Tbe third day began with the resolution 
regarding co-operation with tho Congress. The 
resolution appealing to the Government wns 
oegatived and in its place the following was 
adopted; ~ 

*Th p All-Iodr'a Muslim League resolves that tte 
All-India Congress Committee bo asked to appoint .i 
committee at an early date to confer with thn .•nm- 
Diittee of the Council of the I.oague in order to arm e 
in an underata.ndiog on questions arising out of the 
Reforms Act, 1919, an'^ tho demand for complete 
Self-Government. 

Dr. Ani^ri then moved a raaolution urginj 
that cow killing l»o avoided on Bakrid festivals as 
a mark of respect for Hindu feeling. 

The President th“n moved. 

The All-India Moslem League representing eighty 
million Mussalmans subjects of His Iinporiiil MajoSi,y 
King George V’Einperor of India, expresses its sense 
of gratitude for the spirit in which the Royal proola- 
mation baa been addressed to the princes and people 
of India on the occasion of giving Royal assent to the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

The Leri'nie trusts that the rights of Indian pao].lo 
to direct ‘‘mir own alT.i'rs and safe-guard thfir 
interests, without which progress of tho cQuiitry 
cannot be ponsurnmated, will bo secured ere lo.ig 
under His Majesty‘.s loving sympathy .and ewnestly 
joins in hts Majesty sprayer that India may grow t& 
tbe fulness of po itical freedom in the near fiiti’re. 

Further the League feels confident that the Royal 
got of oelomepcy in granting gonaral annoity to 
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political prisoners and detenus would go far to 
remove the bitterness existing between tbc people 
and those respoosiblo for the government of the 
(loi.ntry. * 

AndiiiBtly the League assures his Imperiid Majesty 
or a ciirdiul and hc.irty welcome which the people of 
India would accord to his Royal Highness tbo Prince 
of Wales during his visit to their country in the 
coming winter. 

(it putting thio Ues^oltitioii to the ncccptnnno of 
tlpi Lenj^ue the P^e^^dellt said that they ought to 
I'ccept grntefuily nil that was ^oiitaii ed in the 
ll< form Scheme but must not forget thnt it was 
*' bctli inadequate and tinsatisfactory.” 

The Mon. Me. Syed All next moved the 
'‘ollowing llesolution which was carried .— 

In view of the fact that the cmiuiry in ihc Punjali 
(liisciirbnnci'S is yet pending this ifieeting of tlic AlU 
ladiri Muslim League refruina from exprc.s.siiii: its 
. pillion ill the mutter at this stage, but c.iiinot liclp 
dr iwjuK tlieSenoiia attention of the Brftisii farli.i- 
i H'lii to the shocking disclosures m.«<lc*l>y Gciier.il 

Kor in his evidence before the Hiinior Ounnnittre 

I the hope that Parliament will take early slejis to 

• ec that justice and British reputation for fairness aru 
luUy vindicated. 

Ti e Hon.^MauIvi Abdul Knhioi dtovod ;— 

'i) Tli's meeting oT tli(*AII-lndia MuKlim League is 

I (.pinion that in view ot the admissions made Jiy 
ii<r<-ial llyor in Ins stutement before tlm •ilunler 
'■> miiiitlce. lie IS not fit to remain in I’ominandand 

• bdiild hu immediately relieved of Ins duty us a preli* 
, linury tn IcKal proceedings being taken against him. 

i2) Tills nicctiDg of the All-India Muslim *I.eagiic is 

• d opinion th.il the entire policy of Sir Michatl 
' M)\vycr is niidcT emixnry and in view aTso of the fact 
•b.it be approved of tieneral Dyer's cold hlooded and 

• .liculated massacre in tlie Jallianwala B.igh, he 
. hoiild lie relieved of his connection with the Army 
(.’onniiission as a preliminary to lc?al proceedings 
lieing taken against him. 

•Mr. Miiint.ii!’ Hussain moved that “ ii.E. I.iord 
Cliulmsford has foifeited the confidence of 
serti'iiis of the Indian population and he should 
he immediately lecalleH." This wss stconded^by 
Sheik Slrnikat Ali of Ijuiikiinw and supported by 
li;wli<|ui Z linen and wiiHC^riind. 

Ti asti'sioii clos d after passing the following 
lW(i!ii'i'"tis one after another : — 

III view of the fact thjit full effect has not yet 
bean givon to the general amnesty clause of the 
grieio'is prnidamatioii of bjs Majesty the King- 
Mmperor and* that persons in the Punjab tried ty 
ni.irtial law coinmi.ssioncrs, summary courts, area 
si’icerS and tribvinHls constituted unde* the Defence 
' t Indi} Act and detenus and deportees have not 
been releasodl (Yiis meeting of the All-India Muslim 
ip.ague expresses the earnest hope and trusts that the 
,fu.lost enect will immediately be given to the letter 
and spirit of the Royal command. 

This* tnastlog of tho All-lodia Muslim t»ugu^ 
wlib ths «nt(H MuitUn wcrldtbfi wldii HiiMkf 


that his Imperial Ofloman Majesty Sultan Waheed- 
i)d-<fin is the recognised Khalifa of Islam and places 
on record its deep-seated and unshiikeablo devotion to 
the sHcredfierson of bis Imperial Majesty as ,i sucoos* 
sor of the Prophet and the head of Islam. 

This iDoeting of the Ail-Iiidia MiiHlini Leagim 
expresses its deep disapinintment at the disregard 
shown by tho British Government to the roppatcil 
representations made hy Indian Mussalnians tbruugli 
their representatives in England and India regarding 
the question of Ehilaf{|t, hol^ places and .laxirat-ul- 
AraB .and feels constrained to express thak no 
settlement contemplating the dismemberment of 
Turkey would 'ever satisfy Indian Mussalnians but 
keep them in a state of perpetual digsatisfnction and 
discontent, for the grave consequences of which they 
shall not be responsible. Under tbo circinnstanoes 
thf Mussalmans would be fully justified in carrying on 
all possible methods of constitutional agitation open 
to them including a Iwycott of the British army if it 
is likely to he used outside Indii# for Imperial and 
anti-Islamic purposes. 

The* ^ll-Tndia Muslim League expresses its deep 
sympaUiy with the political aspirationsofthonationa- 
lists of Egypt to get tho pfincipie of self-determina¬ 
tion applied to their country in accordance with the 
terms uf the Peace Conference and is grieved .at tho 
methods adopted to thwart their anlbitionx. 

While fully appreciating the taboufa of the right 
Hon. Edwin Samuel Montagu, Secretary of .State for 
India, in connection with the Government of India 
Act of 1919 tho All'India Muslim League deeply 
regrets that full responsible government for which 
India is fit has boon withhold both in the provinces 
and in the Central Government and tlnit the principle 
of Bolf-dotennination has not been applied to her in 
accordance with her demands. It, therefore, considers 
tho Reforms itfadequ.atc and imsatiHfiictory .md trusts 
.that Parliament will establi.sh full responsihio 
government in India at tl^e earliest flpportumty. In 
the moentime -•(I'l? Ije.igue calls upon Indinns lo 
demonstrate tneir capacity for complete si-lf-govern- 
njent by availing th«nselvcs of such opportunity as 
is now offered ti^lhcm jn the reforms recently ©ii.u-ted 
which that League recognises to be a definite step 
towards the goal of finl responsible govornnieiit. 

“niis meeting of tbo All-India •Muslim League 
places on record its deep-seated belief thiiL tb o ne w 
era resulted In by the gracious Royal Proclamation 
•Cannot bear fruit iinlcBB and until full liberty of 
thought and expression is gr.inted to the peoj^e of 
India and tho various restriction placed on that liberty 
by the manner in which tho Press Act has been and is 
being adftiiiTistiwed and the various other obstacles 
placca upon Indian jouenulism in general and Muslim 
journals in particular, ar^immedia*ciy removed 

That tho All-India bftistim I.eagiie voicing the 
Moslem iiiibli^ opinion adheres te tho princi]>le of 
separate representation for the Mo*lim community 
and stroni'^r srgc.s upon the 'ftivcrnnipiit tin- iiii- 
mediate necessity of applying tho said principle to 
local bodies jn provineds Vhere it has mjt yet been 
applied. 

That the meeting of All-India Muslim League 
urges OD the attention of the Guvernment the 

^psratlve necaasity of rsuas^ig the Tfsni Act. ths 
GfiflhOI (9 Aol 100 IloW)s«> AHi 
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TEE MODERATES’ CQ^JFEBENOE. 

Tbe eecond BeaaloD of the AU-Inttia Mollerates’ 
OonferoDoa was held at the Town Hall, OalcuttA 
on the 30th Dehember. About 650 delefatos 
from different parts of the Ciiuutry attended the 
eessiori.' Among the distinguished' delegates and 
visitors on the dais were the Maharsji of Burd- 
wan, Sir K. G Gupta, Justice Chowdhuri, Sir 
R, N. Mukherji, Sir Ndnitan Sircar, Sir AU 
Imam* tbe Kajae of Sahtosb'and Dighapatia; the 
Hon. Mr. BhaB, Sir Dovaprasad Sarvadhikary 
and others. 

TheBev. Mi'! Nag read messages regretting 
inability to aUend and wishing success to the 
Conference fr.) n the Nawabof Dacca, the Mafaarsja 
of Dirbbangft, Nawab Abdm ttahim, Sir Bnpin 
Krishna Bose, .k Babu Amvika Oharan Mazuradar. 

Sir Benode Mitfnr who welcomed the delegatee 
as Chairman of the BfO'-f>’i''n Committee^ ‘began 
bis welcome a 'dress with a reference to ^te ab¬ 
sence of Sir Dinshaw W?<ch.»—one of the “War¬ 
worn Vetoraiin ’ and i xpiessed deep sympathy in 
his bereavement'. “ I am an humble camp-fol¬ 
lower ” said Sir Benode ; 

"but though oompoHcd by circumstances in the 
past to linger buhind, my Z'‘al for the common caiiso 
and my desii^ to serve my mothortand has alwevs 
remained and will always remain undiminisbed mid 
unabated, and may I not add that I claim to possess .a 
hereditary interest m our great cuuse.” 

He then pissod on to render grateful thanks to 
His Mftjestv fur the K<»\al Pniclants'iun and con¬ 
gratulated Mr Montscii and Lord Biiiha on the 
successful way in wbicl^ the Reform Bill was 
piloted. He #lso meotinnftd Lo^ tftelbotfrne and 
Lord Southborough, Sir Michael Sadler ^d Sir 
Stanley Reed, Mr Curtisaud Mr^Rasuas deserv¬ 
ing special thanks in oonnec^on with the pass¬ 
ing of the Reform Bill and he traced the genesis 
of the movemritit for lleforin to SirAVilliamAuke 
dtf*whoin has now fallen the mantle of Sir Thomae 
Holderness. S'r Benode laid stress on tbe need 
foi( co-operation with the civil service and spoke 
of the new opportunities for service. 

The new Act will^ring about a jre%t sbsoge. It 
has placed bef-re us greet og^iortunities for werviiig 
our country. Hitherto. Bidians had no shaiw in the 
actual government of the Country. We were in the 
position of mcre^critics. Knwafair portion of the 
actual governpient of the country will bo made over 
to its. We mustiforget to be mere oritigs and forgot 
to oppose everything and propose nothinc. 

The cbairuisn's remivlae on the Iloforh.e ate 
given in-page 55 He pointed ouf the diffureiice 
in tiutlook and methods between the Moderates 
and Eitremists nnd said that effective joint deli¬ 
beration ip the Congress has become impossible as 


tbe Congress has been turned into an organization 
merely “ to register tbe deoress of the Extremist 
executive bodies.” . 

The welcome address over, Mr. Surendrannth 
BAODorjea proposed Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar to 
be elected President. After reviewing bis servi¬ 
ces, Mr. Bmnerjea said : — 

Ouraia a growing party, ours is no longer a voice like 
that of one oryiug in the wilderness. It is now yeso- 
nant-with the note of triumph achieved in a cause 
pregnant with vast potentialities to the motherland. 
We. of the Moderate Party, claim that we have saved 
thb Montagii-Cbelmsfurd scheme from being wreokod 
bjr wild extravagance and senseless criticism. The 
country is veering ronnd to our views. There are 
tides in human affairs, and one of these tides have 
set in our favour and with an irresistible current let 
ifs take advantage oi the .situation. 

Mr. Purekh, Sir G ingadar Chitnavis, Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sipru and ot.lieis supported and the 
resolution was carried. 

Sir SivAswnmt A'ynr in his Presidential address 
madsasurve) of the political situation and said that 
the Reform Act as now pa.ase.d wan a decided ad¬ 
vance on existing conditions and gave them great 
opportunfties for acpiiring practicalVnowledge of 
the art of KesponKiblu Gnvei nment. The Act 
provided for ten years’ apprenticeship in provin¬ 
cial administrati > 11 , and was only intended as a 
trareitioral moaRure. 

(That p.art of the address relating to the Re- 
{prm Act is printed eUowhero in this issue, p 54.) 

R"ferring to the hopes of the extremists that 
if the Bill was thrown out the lAhour Party who 
would soon come into power in England would in- 
Voduce a much m«re sp'tcious measure, the Presi¬ 
dent pointed out thit this belief was in reality 
based upon a number of assumptions of a very 
unreliable character. He then dealt with tho 
question of a proper nomenclature for the Confe¬ 
rence and diaenssed tha Punjab occurrences at 
Btfme length. 

■ We do nril know what the findings of the Enquiry 
Commitfeo may bo; but if we may be allowed to voice 
tbe wishes uf the people we should ask, (1) fSr repa¬ 
ration for all serious hardship and suffering caused 
, by unwarranted acts of severity. (2) for steps being 
' taken tn brintr to justice any olfici»le, high or low, 
civil or military, who mu V he found to have acted 
unreasonably and ip excess of their powers or author¬ 
ised such arts, (3) for the provision of safeguards 
agoinat Ihe Tociirrence of such things in the future 
and (4) for the* abolition of flogging in the Indian 
Arniy. Lot us soe what reasnnaNe'safegukrds it is 
Dossible to suggest.* One remedy wbioh may perhaps 
bo thought of is that in dealing with internal out¬ 
breaks tbe civil authorities should only invoke the'ald 
of military forces, but should not allow the ibtrodue* 
tioD of martial law. 
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He then passed oo to consider <J^e^tioll8 of 
national defenre, the position of Indians abroad, 
and other matterH relnting to^education and eco- 
nomift development and the freedom of the press. 
In corcludini; he said : — 

I am confident that full A)roTiucia] autonomy will be 
reached in 10 years and that a oonsidershio moaauro 
of responsibility will be ffranted «t the end of the first 
deoade. The goal of full resjiousiblo Kovernmeiit may 
not improbably be attained within 20 years. The 
Dnclaratiun of Rights of the 20tb of August 1917, the 
Report of the Joint Oommittne, tbe Statute and the 
ever memorable Proclamation of His Majesty the 
King-iilniperor will together constitute a Charter of 
our liberties and by far the most momentous Charter 
in our history. The fulfilment of our hnpos will be 
mainly dependent upon our own achievement in 
currying out the Refomv- I'Ct us hone that the 
appeal of His Miijeaty for eo-opujation will be layatiy 
respondod to alite liy the ufficors of goverument and 
by the people and their roprosentaiives. 

When Cuiileiencu met the nc^t iigirning 
MeAi's Sriiiiv isa Histi'i, C. P. Kime-swami i^d 
1 Irtodh ir who aiTived from Amrits-v iifter attend¬ 
ing tho Congress were also present. ItoMiliitionR 
C)iivBying licjiiMgi) to His Maje.sty, welcoming tho 
Prit ;o of Wales and expressing gri^titudo to Mr. 
Moiit'ign, Lard Smha, and tho Joint Hoiiiiiiitten 
wore put, from the eiiiiir anil carried. Mr Siiron- 
ilr-tmth Bmiicrjoa iiert moved;— ^ • 

While ri'gretting llie oimssioii to introdurc some 
i.ii'-isure III responsibility in the Central ('xivornuieiit. 
I,Ins Cimfcmu'e welcomes the Government of India 
•.\rt of 191!) <18 a dehiiite and «i%.staptial stsp towards 
the iirognissive realisation of responsible flovernino»t. 
'I’his (’onfercnco appe.ils to all sections bf the eommu- 
alv, Europe.in and liidiaii, officials and iion-oHIciats, 

, 'vliole-lie<irledly to co-opcrato for the succes.sful 
.viirkingof the Act. , 

He Miid tint the .Act ropr 06 cnte({*tho first dis¬ 
tinct and definite stage tuward.s tlm piogresaive 
I'lSitiHatioii of respoiiwible govertiniont.. Ho repn- 
<li I ted thn siiggi'si.inA of extiomists that the uiude- 
» it.es were out for g-otting oflices and deprec.ited 
(MiitrovetKy and agitation at tho start. ^Sir 
4< tngadhar Chiiinavis seconded anrl Mr P^rekh 
snpiiorted the lli.s.dution. The Hon* Mr, S.astri 
in fuf,ther supporting said 

ft was a pity that one of the leaders of the Congress 
htid said that the extremi.st party should occujiy all 
seats in the house for the purpose of showing that tho 
Reform was unworkable. This would lead to perfect 
anarchy. 

Hr Tej Btliadur .Saprii and Mr. Efran Ali .also 
spoke^on the subject. Mr. Campbell Howes who 
followed, said in tbe course of "an intereeting 

►jiBerh , 

, Whilejtho House of Commons were being solemnly 
iWarnedThat British brains .and capital would never 
consant to rifik their future in n reformed Indiaf we 
Engli^ftien in this country were investing largely in 
tfe new industriul edbeerns which all of us, European 


■ 

and Todiaii, hope, wi)l make of India's trade future 
some ttjing inconce^ubly bright m the annuls of po¬ 
tions, and not only have Englmbmon in Inrlia seized 
the very ijoment of the Reforms controversy to prove 
their faitnin tbe future of the country, and the good 
sense andhusinoss capability of Indians but to-day, 
after the Reforms Act has received tho .Royal Con¬ 
sent, we hour of vast shipbuilding eiitorprises actually 
eonieniplating emivation .from tbe hanks of the 
Clyde to^tho banks of the Hooghly. Facts are stronger 
and more ooiivineing than words and whatever may 
be the tone of ray c^myiyty's official statemeutt, 
notRiog could more doarly prove that ncithor in 
India nor ID Great Britain, do British busiiiess men 
fear for ludias future." 

He furfliur continued :— • 

'* This friendly co-operation, this meeting of Indians 
and Europeans on tbe directors’ boards of so many 
new compaoir.v, this joint taking of business risks 
appear tobc a h.ippy luigtiry for tho future. Good 
business mon of nne roinmunity ^avo boen brought 
into close business relationship with equally capable 
men of anotlicr l ommuiiity. They will not bo slow to 
appreciate t^ie goijd acase of tho.se with whom they 
work. (^Iready tlieso business meetings (compara* 
tively new to Calcutta buf tbo rncogiiisod thing in 
Bombay) lire producing social cfTects, and tbe friend¬ 
ship of tbo boardroom is ponctMting tbe drawing 
room." ^ ^ 

Mr. C. P. Jlimnawaini AiyerTfroved tlie resolu¬ 
tion .ruintiiig tu the qitcKtion of Turkey and 
synipsthi-siiig with tlin ciiiiHe of Muslims. He 
was i^econdnd fiy Mr Ranei jes, Md^lnna Abdus 
Siibhnn, Khun Rnlnxlur Abdul Salsm and others. 
The next. Rvsolutinn rsn ns follow.^;— 

This Conference wishes to record its emphatic con¬ 
demnation of the outrages committed by the mobs at 
suver.il plucesvn the Punjab and elsewhere and its 
• deep sympathy with tbe victims anrl Abeir families. 
This Coiiforenjgawhile hi no way wishing to antici¬ 
pate the deciilRn of the Hunter Committee must ex¬ 
press Ms Reuse of profound horr^-r and indignation at 
the manner in whiuh the intuation whirli arose in tho 
Punjab in ApriMand Miy last was dusit with by the 
officials roiK'crned asdisrloscd m tliKirown evidence. 

Tills Conference is of opinion that it is im|icratively 
necessary • • 

1. to make amends for the outraged fceliugs^^Mbo 
Indian nation and vtliat Bntisb honour and justice 
*'should be vindicated by taking steps to bring to jus- 
tioo any officials, high or low, civil or military,* who 
may be found to have acted iinrousrmably and in ex¬ 
cess of their powers or to have authorised such acts; 

?.'yiat* fcpsAlion should bd mudefor all serious 
faard^p caused by luiVi^antrd arts of severity; 

3. that safeguards should bo provided aguinst tbo 
recurrence of aucli things m tbe future. 

Tins Confeecnee authorise.s its'All-India Commit¬ 
tee— , * 

1 to tuk/su^h action as may be necessary on the 
publjputioa of the KeporJ; jf the Hunter Committee; 

3. to coiisi^T thi> necessity of the foIloiwiiiK safe¬ 
guards among others and taking such further action 
aa^uy be nece.ssary * 

ii. that tho introduction, exerci.se and duration of 
Martial Law should lie subject to the same constitu* 
tionl limitations as in England ; ’ 
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b. that Martial Law should not fle introduced unless 
it Ib impossible for the civil courts to sit and etercise 
their functions; 

c. that the powei; of creating new oflteces for 
breach of regulations and providing penalties therefor 
should not be delegated to military ofiSoers; 

d. tha^if Courts Martial afe allowed to ait when 
civil courts are sitting any person not subject to Naval, 
Disoipline Actor to Military Law^rbo ii charged with 
the oontraventioQ of any Regulation should be hlloved 
the option of a trial by the eivil court; 

e. that the remedy of*HabeA Corpus shoul^'bo 
made*available in all parts of British India. 

A to further the object of the Resolution by arrang¬ 
ing for a deputation to England or otherwise. 

In moving this resolution Dr. Sapru gave a 
resume of the official evidence before the Hunter 
committee. He hoped that condign punishment 
would be accorded when the proper time came to 
^ all who had conducted thomselves in an iniqui¬ 
tous manner. Dr. Sapru was seconded and /up- 
ported by Mr. J. N. Roy, Nawab- Abdulla £han, 
Mr. Gadgil and Bai Bahadur Radha Cbancfi Pal. 

Then the resolution on the Press Act was moved 
by Rao Saheb A..P. Patro. Mr. G. A. Natesan 
in seconding, out that under existing Act 

journalists were denied the elementary right of 
self defence. Babu Panebkowri Bannerjee sup¬ 
ported the resolution in Bengalee after which it 
was carried nem eon. 

The Conference also passed two resolutions 
relating to Indians abroad :— 

a. This Canference strongly protests against the 
attempts made in South Africa to deprive the Indian 
settlers of rightshitberto enjoyed by them by (means 
of the Asiatic Trading and Lind AAes^V^ut Act and 
by other Legislation of a similar oharumr calculated 
to drive them out of the country. ■ 

b. This Conference appeids to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to affirm and protect the Unrestricted rights of 
Indians to emigrate to Britidb East Africa and 
the African Colopies which have been taken frem 
Germany and to support the Indian settlers in these 
CoRWss und all future Indian immigrants in the 
unrestricted exercise of their cifil, municipal und • 
political rights. 

Tet another resolution urged the immediate 
abolition of flogging in the Indian arn\y. , 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvodhib^y moved a reholu- 
tion urging the recognition of the clai&s of 
Indians to bear arms in ttie defeDbeo^ their coun¬ 
try. The grant of the King’s Commissions to 
Indians on a li&wl scale and the for the 

organization of the territoriar army were also 
urged. Thf Hon. Mr. Sriifi^sa Sastri^ecocded the 
resolution while Mr. Hunter and Mr. Alexander 
supported it. ‘ 

Resolutions^n support of the Boy Scout Move¬ 
ment, the poUtioal franchise of the subjecti of 


Indian States in British India and thanking Sir 
Rash Behari Gbose for his munificent gift to the 
Calcutta UniversityVere also passed. 

The rest of the* resolutions referred to the 
organisation and working of the Liberal Party. 
They will be found in anotlter place in thin issue. 

The reeolution on the work of the Liberal Party 
for the year 1920 rsn as follows:— 

' 1. That the Council be inetruotod to do all that is 
neoenary and possible in connection with all action 
that hai to be takec under the Government of India 
Act of 1919 and the reports of the Punjab Enquiry 
Gommission andethe Indian Army Commission, as 
well as to bring about the repeal or a radical umond- 
meot of the Indian Press Act. 

3. That the Council be fi^ther instructed to orga¬ 
nic a deputation to proceed to England to urge 
before the statesmen lind puliliuists there the views of 
the Conference on the aforesaid eubjocts, and do suoh 
other work as the Couuoil may decide, 

programme of constructive work was kiso 
drafted. It was thought desirable that the 
various provincial organisations of the National 
Liberal Federation should consider the following 
subjects and fr^ne suitable programme of work : 

I. The tracing of the principles, of Land Revenue 
settlemoQts on a Legislative basis. 

2« A defiuito programme of development of irriga¬ 
tion if necessary by borrowed capital. 

3. Development of Provincial Railways and Re¬ 
form of the present method of Railway administra¬ 
tion and ofjtbe Railway tariff so far as it affects each 
province. 

4. An imm^iate expansion of free Elementary 
Education with the ultimate goal of introduction of 
Compulsory Education at iin early date. 

5. Reforms connected with the Elementary, Secon¬ 
dary and Highe( education (Collegiate and Technical.) 

6. Development of Agriculture and the improve- 

the economic condition of the agriculturists. 

7. Reform, of the Excise administration with a 
view to minimise gradually the consumption of 
liquor and with a view to the ultimate introduction 
of total prohibition. 

8.,Development and expansion of Industries and 
the orgaoisation of bettor credit for the rural passes. 

9. The amelioration of the condition of the back¬ 
ward classes and the improvement of the present 
ooadition of labour and the housing of the ;^oorer 
classes. 

10. Retrenchment of public expenditure and reform 
of existing methods of ddniinistration with specific 
reference to tbo improvement of District administra¬ 
tion. 

II. Organisation of medical relief and sanitation. 

The Oonferetice appointed the Hon. Dr, T«j 

Bahadur Sapru‘and the Hon Mr. C_. Y. Qhinta- 
mani “ aa General <Secretariee of the National 
Liberal Federation for the year 1920.” c • 

Mr. G. A. Natesan then invited the Federation to 
aoet at Madras next December. The Ootrfdtvhoe 
diMoIved with a closing speech' froio the chair, y 
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•INDIAN BOONOMIO CONFERENCE 

• 

lbs Third Anoaal Oonfarence of the lodian 
BooDOOiio Aeeooiation was held at the Senate 
Houee, Madras, on the Slet pecember 1919 ^d 
on three days following, under the auspioes of the 
Syndicate of the University. The proceedings 
began with a message drom His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras who aesured the Conference 
that there was no question of more vital import¬ 
ance than the economic one jnst then, not only to 
IndiH, but to the whole'civilised world and hope(^ 
to derive useful information a&d practical sugges¬ 
tions from the discuesions. 

The 6r6t session of the Conference was presided 
over by the Hon. Mr. R. Littlehailes, the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction. In the course of hie 
opening remarks, be s^d that « 

We have not in Madras, as in Bombay, the Kyden- 
ham College of Commerce and Economics, but we havo 
here an Institute of Commerce which,. 1 huge, will be 
affiliated to the University when the yniversity rea¬ 
ches the state of instituting a special degree in Com- 
merco and Economics. The Institute is ut present 
boused in the Law Collego buildings but 1 hope that 
before long i( wUI have » habitation of its own near 
ti;. cenUo of tlir business part of the city. A Siib- 
(.'ummittoi^of the Senate of this Clnivitfsity has al¬ 
ready born iippoiated to consider inter atin the insti¬ 
tution of a degree in Commerce, and T think I speak 
without fear of a majority contradiction when bstatc 
that one of the recommendations of this *t'oniiinttee 
will be that the responsible authorities should set out 
upon a co-ordination between the work which is now 
being done by Dr. Slater in i^nnection with the Uni¬ 
versity and that which is now being done i% the 
* Government Institute of Commenv and that ulti¬ 
mately a degree or desroes in economics and in com-, 
merce should be instituted in this Uoiversity. 

There is one view that I should like to have dis¬ 
cussed at this meeting. It is whether a uour^ of 
study which includes language, economics and com- 
^ merce could not bo formulated which would give as 
excellont a general training as any coufses which are 
now accepted by our Universities in India as qualify¬ 
ing for a degree. We are apt, I think, to consider the 
study of economics and commerce too much from the 
vocational aspect, and I trust that your visit <gill do 
much to further the interest and advice the studies, 
< in economics and commerce in Madras and in other 
patts of India and go sumo way towards the improve¬ 
ment of conditions which such interest brings on its 
waks. improvement to the individual, improvement in 
social and oconomio conditions and improvement to 
the general population. 

Among the subjects discussed in the 
course of the first session were (1) Prof. Lyons’ 
(of Indore) paper on “ The Projecting Lantern in 
tfa6>Tdac)iy)g of Economics ” £iid (2) Dr. John 
Matbsi’s paper on “ Tfaw Study and Teaching of 
Boofiomihs,” Prof. Lyons urged that sense- 
kMwledge from concrete teaobiog ie limited in 


the fiei^ of economics, but there is a practicable 
substitute for it in the use of the projecting 
lantern under ^psr conditions.' Dr. Mathai 
piead^ for the creation of regular post-graduate 
researcli work, the reconstruction of the under¬ 
graduate course of preparation and examination 
-and the provision of extra-graduate teaching. 

The three 'are vitally oonneoted wiA each other. 

• Withouta well-developed post-graduate departmont, 
there will be no retl, creative life in tbo University. 
It is tHh post-geaduate work of the University which 
sets the tone of the whole intellectual life of the 
University. A reguAr undSr-graduate course is neces¬ 
sary for equippii^ teachers and advanced stadents, 
and it also keeps alive the importance of the study in 
the minds of students generally. An extra-graduate 
course helps to extend the scope the University and 
it brings into the University a very valuable practical 
.element, which is nowhere of greater importance than 
in the study of the social sciences. 

There was also a paper submitted by Mr. Q. 
Satyanarayanamurtby of Maimargudi on The 
OrganisaiioD ot Studies and the Teaching of 
Eco|;(bmiAi in India.” 

TEe 2nd session was presided over by the Hon. 
and Rev. E. M. Macpbail and was devoted to the 
discussion on subjects of social and wolfsro work. 
Dr. Harold Mnnn of Poona n very interest¬ 
ing paper on tbe efiect of " The Rise of Prices on 
Rural Prosperity,” in which be succeeded in 
showing that the general efieot of ^ rise in , prioee 
has been generally disastrous to the village, though 
it benefited a few families. A rise of prices 
without a rise in wages may enrich a few, but. is 
disastrous to tho village as a whole. But if 
wages also rise to a corresponding extent with 
priuee, tbe people who depend ou land alone and 
work witlw^i^ own'labour are much better off, 
thesnon-cultivating proprietor is not appreciably 
affected, except in so Jar as be has large debts, 
but the genVral effect on tbe village population il 
to lower their economic position. In all villages 
% rise in prices will tend to emphasize economic 
differences, and thus tbe maintenance of low 
prices by any means may be a matter of^ir more' 
serinuB concern to Oovernment than has been 
hitherto realised. * 

Be^idps Dr. Mann, Mrs. Whitehead, 0. B, E. 
Vead a paper on “^Welfare'Work in Madras City,” 
in Ihe course of which she deplored tbe absence of 
trained welfare-woAcers in India. She pointed 
out that msre schemes are not going to raise the 
poor, byt tbe power of a simple bumble friendli¬ 
ness id which the workers shall profit as much Bt‘ 
{he poor^ Other papers, like “ A Madras Sluo,” 
" Problems relating to the Paraiyasin tbe Tan j6re 

• District”, *' The Influence of war on tbe Seurashtra 
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Community in Madura," and the Housing of the 
Poor in'tbe City ofsMadras wer^also read, 

The third session was presided over by Prof. 
J. 0. Coyajee of Calcutta and devoted itself to 
the dieouasioo of Indian currency problems. By 
. far the most interesting and instructive of the 
papers was (the paper on) Qar Currency Problems 
by Mr. B. F. Madon. He is stroi^Iy insistent tbat < 
we must do Without mure silver and suggr^ts as 
reWiedies for the present sitmatioA (I) A much 
freer use of the one-rupee note, (2) temporary 
saspedstou of the cashing of currency notes (3) 
isswe of plenty of fractional currency to' insure 
, the one-rupee note being cashed in such subsi¬ 
diary coinages without discount, 

He suggests two other remedies which will go* 
to meet the objections raised against the 2Qd 
proposal. Ihesonru(l) instead of total tempo¬ 
rary suspension of the caching of notes, the 
cashing be continued to a limited ezten|' by 
making the rupee legal tender only up to Rar 15. 
or (2) the redaction of tbe proportion of pure 
silver in the rupee and tbe bringing of its silver 
oOQteots down sutiioiently to prevent the temptii- 
tioQ to the meltifigadown of the co*in. The last 
. proposal should not be called debasing the rupee. 
If our export trade is given a fair chance, there 
ta a certainty a hoavy favourable balanco of 
ktrade again next year. Large amounts of note 
currency will issue hero in payment of these 
exports and if the cashing of tbe notes has not 
been suspended a very largo quantity of rupee 
coin will have to bo found to meet the encashment 
of tbe notes, Ihb situation wil L gro w wOrse; 
end tbe only way out of it is to turn^Kit a Voin 
tbat will not pay to melt. Tiiis is no new meas'ure 
and has been tried in other touptrios ^bat run a 
'' gold exchange standard system. aXhe key to the 
.whole situation of tbe rupee problem is in devising 
means to lower tbe* Indian price of silver to just 
. helomibe point at which it would pay *10 melt 
down tbe rupee for ornamoiits, Oovenimont is 
at greaj pains to buy silver in London and Kew 
York and make gigantic tiU'orts to mint it into 
coin and the Rupee census for lbl8 vihiTiv# thah 
iospite of large coinage <Liriag the year, /iie 
.active circulation was UO million less than iu the 
previous year. Mr. Madon urged tbat the mints 
would be far bettpr employed in turning out 
sabsidiary coins which are so bad[y wantfd and 
the preseime of which would^gieatly help to keep 
' our small notes at par; and that it would be 
more sensible to pass tbe silver on to tbe trade as^ 
' million and thus prevent further enoroacbmeots 


on tbe supply of coin in ciaoutation. The rupees 
will continue to disappear from circulation, unless 
we make tbe operation unprofitable or supply 
fresh silver direct tojbhe market at a lower rate 
than what the melted rupee would cost. * 

Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore 
put in a plea for the currencies of tbe Indian 
states. (See page 48 ) 

Mr. A. Wadia also read a paper on The 
Problems of tbe Indian Currency.” 

The 4th Session ^as presided over by Prof. 
C. J. Hamilton of Patna. Papers weie read by 
Prof. J. C. Coyajoe of Calcutta on “ The Tiuo 
Sphere of Cental Banks,” by Prof. Basu on “ fho 
Ti'ue Sphere of Central Co operative Banks,” by 
Mr. C. P. Suiidai'A Rho on.“ Co-operative Fiimiioo 
)in(f Supervision ” siiwl by Mr. Ueniingway (whoso 
paper whs read by Dr. Slater) on “ Indent Co¬ 
operative Trade by Primary Societies". , 

The last se%iion devoted itself to tho disenssfon 
of problems of post-war finance and taxation. In 
the course of the session, a most intorvsting i>.s!«iiy 
was lead by Prof. K. V. Kanguiwauii Jyangar of 
Trivandrum in wjiicb ho advocated the^evy of a 
universal inFhbited hou&e duty ua^nn imperial tax, 
and the introduction of a Universal inhoritaijce 
tax ^pUcable to porsonality ns well as to real 
property and graduated on aii economic as well 
as a oonsanquiuity scale. He considered also the 
possibility of doing away with tbe laiiJ-tnx olto- 
getlmr and the substitution of a universal income 
tax levied onaBincotnes and graduated according* 
• to the source, the character and tho amount of tho 
income. He also said that tbe trend of modern 
opiAion is strongly in favour of a graduated tax 
on persona! expenditure as mi ideal. Other papers 
were read by (1) Strdar Kibe on “ British Indian i 
Bea-Customs^utiesand Indian Status", (2) Prof, 
K. Sabani on " The Adaptation of the Indian 
Tax System to the Need for Incieaaing Expendi¬ 
ture ’•{ {a) Mr. E. V. Suiidflra Reddi on ‘‘ Prtfvin* 
•cia! Finance” %nd (4) Prof, K. Battacharya on. 
** Post-Reform Finsiice". • 

Interesting and fruitful discussions took place 
in the coui-se of the Conference. The members 
of the Indian Economic Association wore invited 
to visit tbe Buckingham and Carnatic Mills on 
the first day. They were shown over tHe Tripli- 
cane CTi ban Co-operative Stores on tbe last day i^nd 
were invited to iitx evening-pii ty at Government 
House on tbe evening of the last day, by iler 
Excellency Lady Willingdon. The Syndicate of 
the Allahabad University invited the Conference 
to meet next December at Allahabad, • • 
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• INDIAN CHRISTIAN Conference. 

The sixth annual session of the All India 
Coiifei ence of Indian Christians • was held at 
Outback oD*Monday the 29th ultimo. There was 
a liit^e gHtheriog of Indian Ohristinns from 
dilieient provinces, Hai Bahhdur A. C. Mukher- 
jee presided. 

Uev B Dus on behalf of the Hoceptloo- Com¬ 
mittee welcomed the delegates and the President 
in ins Kpeecii referred to the apeciuk position of 
the Inliiin Christian uni the need for aarofnl 
dc-iiiionition upon the problems they ue^o called 
upon to face. 

Resolution were then uiovod from the rhuir 
'..iiuiikiiig His gracious Majesty fur tho Rojal 
L’i’ovlamalion, iiiid Mr. MouCigu fur tiie Jtn- 
1/Oi'd Siahu and Sir Satikiiari Nuir were 
cungruMditod nn,tbeir recent elevation nod llie 
Ooveiijc)rf»f M.idras wushIso th inked for •■ccog- 
nlziiig till) cliiins of Inilian Chri.itinn.s by his 
roceni iioniinatiuii's in tho Lcgi^lntive Coitiicil. 

T'no Uesoliitioiis having been carried uiiiiiii- 
uiously t o Srergtary I'rof. S. C. Mukhmjio 
reported on behall of the Committee the pro¬ 
gress of work ilono during the yonr. A joint 
CDiiucittoo of the All-lndiu Christian Cnofererme 
and of - he National Missionary Council consisting 
of the Bishop of Bombay, Rev. Dr. J. C. R. 
Divii'g, Rev. H. Cliilliford, Bisiwp Robinson, 
M:-. d C, Mukheijee, llon’bte Mr. M. D- l>evn- 
dosR, Mr. B, N Athavale and Mr. H. David 
prepiiied a new draft of the Indian Christian 
Mai'iugo Act having coHectod various criticisms 
on the existing Act from Missionary arfd other 
>./'n’istiaij bodies. 

On titc recoinniendiition of the Special Com- 
mititeo tliu following resolulion was adopted :— 

That the Coiifereiicf! plucc-s on record its apprecia¬ 
tion of the ^decision of the National Missionary 
C’ounctl and of Government to vest the pr,pperty 
of the former German Mission in three Boards 
of Truatee* with a view to transfer them to 
Missions or Churches and of the decision to make the 
Church in Chota-Nagpur autonomous with tho help 
of an Advisory CommiUco which wjl! aim at transferr¬ 
ing its whole work in course of time to the autonomous 
(-’Jiurch: and 

That a Committee*consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. M. 
D. Oevadoss, Prof. S C Mukherjee, Rev. S. K. 
Tarafdtir anJ Messrs, K. T. Paul, P. Chonpliiah. V. 
Ciiakarai and J. J). As^rvadam (convener) bo appointed 
to watch tho interests of the Indian cnmmiinitioa 
' otmoerpd witl^the former Gorman Missions with a 
view to secure for them the control initially of as 
much of tho-work and the property of the Missions as 
possible, and ulUmately of the whole. 


The Punj ib troubles^ere thoroughly discussed 
by PrinApd J. P. Oolelingam and Prof. 9. C. 
Moobherjee while the Hod. Mr. M. D. Devadees 
spoke .on the ReforiOB and moved fer the adop- 
tioD of‘the following Resolutions :— 

The All-India Conference of Indian Christians is'of 
firm belief that adequate communal representation by 
separSte electorates in tUb Imperial and local legis¬ 
lative assemblies is-ehsolntely necessary for safe* 
guarding the interests and developing tho welfare of 
the Community under exiiting donditions, and ear-, 
nestly requests the Imperial and Local Governments 
and the Secretary of State for India to grant this 
legitimate claim. ^ 

Resolved.—That a Committee consisting of several 
gentlemen bb authorized to memorialize the Govem- 
iiients epneerned and send deputations to wait upon 
•the local and Imperial Governments and the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and tu empower one or more to re¬ 
present tho views of the Conference before the Joint 
Committee of the Houses of Lords and Commons in 
order to somro for the Community adequate separate 
ropresentatiqfl. * 

Another Resolution urgol) the removal of 
disabililicR of Indian Christians in the Mysore 
state and a deputation was nppointed^to wait on 
H. H. the Maharaja.* wr*.^ 

On the afternoon of the 30th there were 
• present at the Conference the Rev. Dr^ D. J, 
Fleming the Rev. J. H. Maclean and Miss Allen 
of tiie Kura) Education Commission appointed 
by the British Conference of Missionary Societies 
^ind the Board of Foreign Missions in America. 
The Conference went into committed with the 
niemhers of the Commission to considqp various 
iineations relMing to^’ementary education espe* 
aiiliy in villn'ges. 

The Conference alscf adopted a number of 
resolutions on Rural cduoatio'Vi, temperance and 
the award of scholarsbipsvfor industrial training, 


n.AJCUT MAHASABHA. - 

• 

Ibk. Rajput Mahasabha held its session at 
Aligarh on the 23i-d December. His Highness ‘ 
the Mabnraja of Kashmir presided. Raja Suraj 
Pul Singh, cb»«i'»an«of the reception committee, 
whose father Raja Balwaift ^ngh founded the 
Muhasabha and gave 12 lallbs to the Bslwant 
Ritjput High School at Agra, was enthusiastically 
welcomed. Raja Suraj Pal Singh gave s gsrdeb 
pirty to 2,000 ^J^jptts., The Rajas *of Tarawa, 
rratapur,%Rehwa, Kutliar.qpd many leading 
Rijaputs attended. Thakur Sudai Beersitigh, 
secretary^ is to be congratulated on the Rajputs* 
arrangements for tbe successful condiiq^ of this 
conference. 
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tHfi l^DlAK kEYIEVr riijnriBT 1910 


NON-B^AHMIN CONFEDKBATION. 

The Third seseioD of the South l«dihn ^on- 
firehmin Oonfederation waa held at the Juttia 
office, Madraa on Hooday the Deceoiber 

Dewaii Bahadur A. Subbarsyalu Reddiar of 
Oeddalore presided., • 

The Hod. Dewan Baba4ur P. Theogaraya Cbetty 
in welcoming the delegates referned at some 
length to the importance'- of induetrial and 
. commercial enter^triBes* Why is it, be asked, 
that:— 

with a pofulatioD of 285 millioos India ji not able 
to direct her own destinies in the world f Why is it 
that we import 66 crorea worth of manufactured 
cotton goods, while exporting cotton to the yulue of 
41 oruroH f India is extraordinarily rich in coal and. 
iron. But the import of iron and steel goods come 
to the value Of 66 ororee. Silk manufactures totalled 
3 crores, matches 89 lakhs, paper crores, biscuits, 
cakes, patient food and preserved milk* 1 crore and 
35 lakbs, soap 75 lakhs, earthenware '^nd porcelain 
65 lakhs, boots and shoes 80 lakhs, ceihent 90 lakhs, 
glass and drugs 130 lakhs. There are several branches 
of industry for which the raw material is shipped 
from here to foreign countries and which we receive 
back in A^whapo of manuf^tured goods. What is 
there wanting in this country preventing ua from 
converting the raw materials into finished goods and 
thus keeping in our own country all the wealth which, 
is appropriated by those who cany on the transport, 
the manufacture and exporting trade from the other 
aidei What I ask for is enterprise, organisation, 
scientific knowledge, equipment and last but not least 
oharaoter, whioh will both create confidence and 
maintain confidence in one another. 

He then compared the Hurupean with Indian 
enterprise and labbur nH^^noIiided with a 
reference to the condition of India^ emigrants 

abroad. * 

• 

At the conclusion, of Ibe welcome addren 
the Kumararaja of Challapalle proposed Uewan 
Bahadur A. Subberayalu Reddiar to 2be clusir. 
a:^Bao Bahadur K. Y. Lingam.tben read eome^ 
messages of sympathy after which the Pr^ident' 
, read his address, 

Mr. Reddiar began with a reference to the 
death of Dr. I, M. Naii^ the* founder of the 
movement and diwowsed on the n^^ era that is 
dawning in the cgi^try. He condemned both 
Modentee and Extremists alike and spoke in 
eulogistic terms of the services of the Ron- 
Brahmin deputation in ^gknd, He held that 
they bad won con^ynunal FepreRentatiqn, 

It is not enough that you baVe secured for them 
• coomunal representation, You have to continoe 
your earseet work for them in finding 'a euffioieat 
Dumber^f leati In the Oonncil end In flndios for fhna 


potent representativtf to fill up the eei^ in order, 
that the cause of the people may be safe in their 
bands. 

Ha then paosed on to consider the Reform Act 
and said 

At the present stau of the country's progress the 
Beforms lanctioned ^ Parliament are. by no means 
small or inadequate. On tbs other hand they are not 
only ample but also far-reaohing. The Parliament 
will certainly have a watchful eye over your doings. 
The Parliament will like naturally to know if in the 
coming probrtionary period you as representatives 
of the people exercise a sound sense of responsibility 
in steering self-government over matters entrusted to 
your can. I cannot lay too much emphasis on this. 
Your representatives will have to take scrupulous 
care in working out the Reforms. 

He then defended the Civil Service which he 
called “ the most able and conscentious that the 
world has ever seen.” He paid a tribute to 
.Lord Willingdon’s sympathetiQ words, expressed 
gratit'jde to His Majesty for the gracidas Procla¬ 
mation and concluded with a cordial greeting to 
the Prince of Wales. 

The President then put to the meeting 
resolutions expressing loyalty to tho throne, 
welSoming the Prince of Wales and bemoaning 
the death of Ur. Kair. Other resolutions were 
also passed, urging the necessity of sending a 
deputation to England early next year for 
making repreKentations regarding Rules to be 
mode under the Reforms Act; expressing sinoere 
gratitude to the King-Emperor, for the gracious 
amnesty granted to political olfendei's; and 
urging on the Government the neoessity, on 
receipt the Hunter Committee’s report, of taking 
Bucb steps aa might be found necessary to allay 
alarm and vindicate justice ; “ loyally accepting 
the ^form Act as a substantial step towards 
Responsible Government” thanking the Joint 
Committee and Houses of Parliament for 
recognising the principle of separate representa- 
tion of the non-Brahmins of Madras, and . affirm¬ 
ing its conviction that this object could only be 
achieved by separate non-Brahmin electorates; 
and finally appointing a committee for considering 
and making representations,on rules to be framed 
under the Act. « 

Resolutions were also passed dealing with 
the rural population and advocating the 
establishment of agricultural farms, new schools, 
co-operative credit societies and a definite pro¬ 
gramme of rural sanitation «te. Regarding free 
and compulsory education it was rqsolved > 

This Confederation is of opinion that for the general 
progresB of the country and for the Buno*)ufttI working 
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of the Reform Aot and fat the creation of an enlight* 
ened electhrate, a eyetem of free and compulmry 
education ehould be inaugurated, and urges that a 
beginning t» made immediately (1) i>y introducing 
oompulaiou ^ all municipal and union areas, (2) by 
increasing largely the number of schools in roral 
areas, (3) by the establishment of training schooia, 
(4) by making the curriculum and the period of 
attendance and the rules relating to the construction 
of school buildings suffloisntly slastio to suit the local 
needs and conditions, and (5) by firing scholarships 
to the oduoationally backward and the depressed 
classes as is done in Mysore. * 

Equally important are those relating to 
labour:— • 

That the following alterations and additions be 
made in the present Factory Act: 

1. The working hours in all factories be reduced to 
ten. 

2. That female labourers should work two hours 

less than thoso fixed for the male labourers. * * 

* 3. One hour recess should be given for the mid-day 
meal. 

4. On Sundays and bank holidays no mills should 
work. ^ • 

• V 

Ti. During nights no factory ^ould work. 

6. Adequate and hygienic lodgings be provided for 

the mill bands by the mill-owners. * 

7. The organisation of Labour Unions which arc 

managed by labourers themselves should be recognised 
l)y null-owners. • * 

The* ({uestion of Indians abroad aTid Mie 
controversy touching the Kbalifate called fur u 
co'i’le of important resolutions wliicb tliu 
nonl'eiieration pasaeil unanimously :— • 

(n) Tills Confederation views with indignation and 
alarm blio outrageous treatment accorded to Indian 
emigrants in South Africa and Fiji, and tbanu the 
Oovernment of India for their firm, consistent and 
patriotic attitude on the subject, and trusts that they 
will continue to persevere in tbeir present course, 
till justice done; (b) This confederation con¬ 
siders the report on the colonisation df East 
Africa as qpe-sided and as unjust to the Indians, as 
any actioif taken on the lines suggested will be 
deeply rosented in India; (e) In justice and fairness 
to India, whose soldiers have taken a prominent part 
ill conquering East Africa and'in consideration of 
climatic and physical conditions, this Confederation 
urges upon His hfajesty's Government that East 
Africa be reserved for colonisation by Indian subjects 
of H^s Majesty. 

This Confederation urges that, in thh interests 
of peace and oiMA: in India, the .question of the 
Ehal^at and the future of Turkey should be settled 
by the Brltisn Parliament and Allies in acoordanoe 
with the repeated declarations of British statesmen 
and in a minher which will be acceptable to the vast 
Uabomedan population of this country. 


HITMAKITARI^ OONFEBlENOE. 

Mr. M. Oandbi preeidad over the foarth 
seasioo'of the, HamaoitariaD Confarmnoe which 
was held at Amritsar under the auspioas of the 
Bombay Hamanitanau League. Mr. Qandfai’s 
preaidentsbip had attracted a*great crowd and the 
theatre was full long before the time fixed for the 
Conference, d^ala Dqnicbaad, Chairman of the 
Rqpeption Committee in jrelooming the delegates 
and otbe^B said 

“ The humanitarian movement was no longer a 
movement based on pure sentiment but was bound to 
solve practically the many difficult posblems that 
confronted economic India of to-day. The most im¬ 
portant of those problems was the supplying of pure 
milk and ghee". They had plenty of these in the 

* remote and near past but now-a-days those articles 

had rather come to be regarded as mere luxuries and 
beyond the reach of all but the well-to-do olasses. If 
the brain of country waa not engaged in finding out 
means to rli^edy this state the time was sure to come 
when those •artiefes m'ght entirely disappear from 
Indian dietary. * 

Mr. Dunieband advised abolition of all kinds of 
animal sacrifice and referred in warm terms to 
the humanitarian activities of Mr, ^^iman. 

Mr. Gandhi made an improvis^ speech on 
humanitarianism which was listened to with rapt 
attention. • 

After the loyalty resolution was put from the 
chair, Mid. Besant moved a resolution placing on 
record the valuable services rendered to the cause 

• of mercy by Mr. B. Q Horniman. Mr. Gandhi then 
put the following resolution to vote and it was 
carried : — ^ 

That thjs Confera|)iae respecffully expresses its deep 
*Ben8e of iudebtedneH and obligation to their Holi- 
nesses 6bri^hankaracha#ya Swami, Maharajahs and 
suoh other religious preceDtons for their orders to 
their followers to d*savow* animal sacrificos in the 
holy names of religion aS they are opposed to tho 
true spitit of the Shastras: (2) to those Princes and 
Chiefs who have authoritatively prohibited animal 
, sacrifices on religious ocoasioos and appeals to tboc» 
leaders who believe sudh sacrifices to be against the 
spirit of religion authoritatively to pass orders on 
their disciples and followers to abstain from such* 
practices. 

Resolutione «Bndpr6ing those passed at tbe 
previous Jh^ions were else (^rried, Mr. Gandhi 
himself Me it impossible eddress so largo a 
gathering and be brought the proceedings to a 
close with the ap^ai:— • 

That if they bad afiy regard for hinr they would 
follow vegetariduism aud abstain from killing animals 
of any sort; The people of the •Punjab be continued 
were flesh-eaters, hnd it would be a happy day Indeed 
to see them understand the value of vegetarianisnv 
He also'spoks of aAtmsa in detail and the importance 
of preserving milch and dry cattle wbiclf were the 
wealth of the country. • 
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TEE-SOCIAL C^NFEREI^CE. 

As usual tbs Indi m N iUonal S kIhI </ 0 ^ferenco 


net at the Congress pnndal at Aioritsjr on 
Suodaj' the 28tb and wus attended about 8,000 
people of whom oi^er a thousand were womun. 
Rav Bahadur Qanga pun wvbiemed the delegates 
in Urdu, in the course <>f hie speecl^ be 
emphasised the need for wMow remarriage 
reform in Hindu Society, fiila Hansraj the 
well-k'iown foiindei' of the D, A V. School a^d 
leader of the Arja Samnj movement who was 
elected Presiient made an eIoq<iftnt ^parch in 
Urdu on the Social Reform nioveiuent. Then 


While expressing its regret and disappointment at the 
fact that this cl.aim has not been conceded -n the now 
Government of India Act, it trusts that no time will 
be lost in affordmg the neoessciTf facilities to Indian 
womanhood in exercising the ordinary > rights of 
oitizenship for which the Conference notices with 
great eatiefaction a genuine desire on the part of 
women ' themselves. ' This rceolutioa should be 
submitted to the proper authorities. 

A condolence resolution at the demise of 
Verasalingam P.uithlu and other 80 Ci«I workers 
was also passed- 

The proceedings wore in Urdu and Hindi, 


Mr, Devadhar read a message fr< m thp General- 
.Becretarv, Sir Narayan Ch indavarkar who in the 
course of a stirring message luiide some sugges¬ 
tions for the expansion of the scop-* of the social 
reform movement so as to include problems of 
social reconstructiou such as mass ttiucation, 
rural sanitation etc, * * 

By so enlarging this Conference and flie scope of 
social reform, we shall not be trenching upon the 
sphero of political bodies or purely industrial and 
economic organisation or sanitary institutions,'pro¬ 
vided we dt’t-'c faithfully to^nd keep prominently 
before our minds'eye the distinguishing aim of this 
Confereiico, which is to touch, purify, elevate, and 
invigorate the political, industrial and municipal life 
of the coifntry by developing its domestic and social 
forces, which are the feeders and makers of that life. 
It is said we live in times of democracy, when the 
age calls for equality of opportunity for alt, high and 
low, rich and poor. Democracy, is more a social, 
than a political force and must find, to be healthy, its 
life, first in our home life and social life to mako our 
political and industrial life wholesomo. That i.s tlie 
call of the times to us iTom the^^rit of Age and 
may the Social Conferooco meotiii^undcr your blessed ' 
auspices help the spirit by* a hearty rAponse for 
the inauguration of tho*New Era 

Accordingly a resnIuAon ifidening the scope 
of social refor n bk suggested by Sir Narnyan wm« 
proposed by Mr. K., Natsrsjm seconded by 
Mrs, A. B. Gokhtile and supported by Dr. 
Batyapal was unanimone’y pissed, ^ 

An All-India Council of 100 willing workers in 
tlie cause of social i-efonn w.is appointed to give 
effect to this resolution. Other r^olutions dent¬ 
ing with the status of wr^men, i^icluding firH*hohiso, 
wo n«n educAtioo, tr-^ining and lelmsrringe, 
abolition of caste, iriter-marriitge,- temperance, 
with a vinw to total prohibition, depressed classes 
elevation, nnd.other subjects were ijissod. Among 
the lady speakers were Pundit Bujjavats and 
Mrs. Qasrat Mohani.* * ^ * 

The resolution on woman franchise runn as 
follows :— • 

That thisConferencB accords its hearty support to 
\he demand for the enfranchisement of Indian womra. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL CONVENTION. 

The Tiiei)sopliir,-il Corivention took place at 
BennvK.'. oil the : 2.'lrd Dec. Mrs HcMaiit who 
arrived from Englmid only timt moi-nii g congra¬ 
tulated .the t-uciotv on the good WB-rk it. has done 
during J.he year. She referred to tho new kgyptian, 
Section, the work of’the Moscow Lodge, and the 
new Ii-iBh, Uaniidiaii and Argonttijo .Sictions, 
The President then dwi'IC on tiio work l^ieg 
ahead of tlw Indian Section. 

ThSoaopliical ideal is rapirlly .spr'-adnig fnwi rds tho 
West but India should do mill'll to he];i the West in 
• grasping fiimliinirntiil prinriplcs of human growth, so 
weir understood hero The ideas, here (-oiuni<ui plnae, 
are new there. e.s[' 0 «-iiilly the idea of society and tho 
relationship hctweni the classes, 

Thb following is n snniniiu'y of the Annual 
Report of tile Tlieosoptiical Snoierv for ISUy, read 
at the Coovention by R-ii B.ih-idin- i’urnendu 
Narayaii Sinha, tin- (lonernl Secrelan- 

Tho Report shows how vigorous has been tlie-work 
in the south, especi illy in Maleb.ir, which leads the 
country A special feature has been tlic niiiny schools 
and classes and readiiig rooma opened hy llie 'Jlieoao- 
pista during the year. New sociiil centres and Scout 
centres have been opened by the TbeosophistN. In one 
place alone six thoiisnnJ putirntN were treated at the 
^dispensaries, ini-luding cholora i-asos. with eighty 
permanent cures. In another place 1,6ft) nien’and 
women were treated. There have boen muintiiined 
other dispensaries and also much work ha!\ been done 
among the prisoners in tho goals and the* depressed 
ctiiases. Other kinds of social work b.ave also been 
taken up by T. 8. members Social work was done by 
Theosophists, including tho stopping of animal sacri¬ 
fice. In one place a hundred goats and a thousand 
fowls were saved by a Theosopliisi Translations of 
Theosophical literature have been numerous There 
were ten journals published m various vernaculars 
and were subsidised by the Indian Section in 1919. 
Nine permanent buildings are being built by the 
Lodges in dilTerdlit i>ar(H Eight ladies' lodges'have 
been recorded. Comparative figures sbo# a thousand 
net gain in memberabip and fifty new lodges and 
centres. The total membersb^ is now moarly ten 
thousand. 



THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


Among the topics that formed the subject matter of enquiry b; the Calcutta UnivcrRity Commit* 
sioQ was one relating to the medium of instruction, vit .:—“ (?) Do you hold that English should bo used 
as the medium of instrucMon and of examination at every et^ #bove the Matriculation in the Univer¬ 
sity ooitrae? (ii) (a) If your answer to (i) is in the affirmative,-do you consider ^,hat University 
students have, on their entrance to the University, an adequate command' of English ? ((i) L'o whut 
extent do you think thal English should be usc^ as the medium of instruction in secondary sfcbools 
for those students who are being prepared for the matnoulation ? (c) Av you eatibfied with the kind 
of training now given in English before entrance to the University ? If not, what improvements do 
you suggest? (d) Would you draw a distinction, ^tb in school and University, between practical 
t'aining in the use of the Englisl^ language, and training iif the study of English literature ? («) 
you think that the matriculation examination in all subjects should be conducted in English ? 
(f) Do you think that English should be taught to all students during their University course 
and, if so, what kind of teaching Vould you advocate for those students whose 'general course 
of study may be other than linguistic? (iii) If your answer to (i) is in the negative i.e., if you 
think that English should not be used ns the medium ef instruction and of examination ut every 
stage in the University coursp above the mdtrioulation, what changes would you recommend. 


and at what stages in the University and pre University course?’' In' answer to this the 
following opinions taken from the Report may be read with interest .—[Kdilor “Indian Feoiew.”'] 


«IR R. G. BHANDABKAB, 

i. My answer is in the affirmative: the general 
drift of ideas conveyed by the University education 
that is given to Indians is European and English. 
The vernaculars have not yet been fully developed 
and I dupted for the expression of these ideas. A 
suitable litennuro, in wliut I may call European 
subjects, ha.s not yot Sprung up amongst us. In this 
state of things education and examinution through the 
medium of the vernaculars cannot, I believe, be 
effective; and if the use of the vernaculars is forced 
up'<u us it is apt to lead to the formation of a mongrel 
dialect-half-English, half-vernacular. Again, if the 
vernaculars arc used as the media of instruction 
there will bo insuperable practical difficultiodt 
espljcially in the presidency of Bombay, where the 
priucipal vernaculars are Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Kanarcse, and Urdu. Our colleges are resorted to by 
students speaking all these dialects, and in eacl^ 
subject teachers able to teach through tlfese languages 
will have to be secured. The substitution of verna- 
oul^rs for English must be left for the future. 

ii. a. I do think that they know English enough 
to understand the lectures delivered by professors 
though they may not be able to speak English fluently 
and idiomatically. 

^b. English and vernacular should be combined *in 
giving instruction in secondary schools. »Tbe vema-- 
cular should bo used to ensure that what is taught is 
understood by the pupils; or to impress the subject 
clearly on their minds. But in Ihe two highest stand¬ 
ards which, in our presidency, are the sixth and the 
seventh, greater use of English as the medium should 
be made. 

c. In the training given in English before entrance 
to the University there is much room for improvomeiit. 
Btudents should be required to read more English in 
the sha1>e of the histories of Greece, Rome, England, 
and India. 

There is oftentimes an inability to speak English 
flqently oj to use it with ease in writing in the case 
of persons who b'ave gone through a pretty long course 
in Engtjsb literature. Attention should, therefore, be 

■5 


directed^o tl^e teaching of the use of the English 
language >0 speaking, us well as writing, separa'ely 
and distinctly from the teaifhiDg of literary works. 

e. 1 think that, in consequence of the difficulties 
entailed by the multiplicity of vernaculars, especially 
in the Bombay and^MadraspresidmcTe^thc matricula¬ 
tion should, in all cases, bo oonduc^ni^n English. 

/. English should be taught to ail students during 
their University course as a gnnoral rule. As to 
students who have taken up a line other than lingui¬ 
stic they should bo tanglit English like alt other 
students up to the Jntormodiate examiuation of our 
University. When they take up a special .subject 
after that the English of the books on that sulijccl 
will be sufficient to givo them further instruction in 
that language. ‘ 

* BABU AMVIKA CHABAN MAZUMDAK. 

i. It is a wtfbd* question which has undergono 
long di^ussions since the days of Rajah Ram Mohan 
Ray. Considering <'fll the pron and runn English 
should still continue U> bb the medium of instruc- 
tion, though not in ev#ry subject, not to llie exteni to 
which it is carried at present; e p., Sanskriti Urtsian, 
or Arabic should be taught a.s indepeadonC langu.iges. 
and not UR mere auxiliaries to English odiicalion. A 
passage in Btiglish^ay well be asked to ho dffins- 
\Xted into Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic, as tin'case 
may be; but to ask a candidato when testing his 
merit on these subjects to trrnslate a passHge in 
these languages into English is to test his ktiowledge 
in Bndish^ and eoot in any of these l;uignag"K. 
GcnorSly speaking the^niiqjium of instruction in .any 
country*to be effective should be the mother tongue 
of the people of that Country, But, hero, tlio 
Bengali language has been considerably improved and 
enlarged through the medium of» tlie Eiigli-.h 
language, but itiis not yet sufliciontJy rich to d'Si>c-nso 
with that 'mediumr If an adequate impetus be 
Impaled towards the furlfiSV growth and dnvelopmrnt 
of the vernacutar languages a time may dtimo fora 
change in the medium of instruction imparted by 
our Universities. 
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SIR Pv 8. yVASWAMY AIYER, r.c. 8 . 1 . 

I. I Me Qo oecesiity for Aing EnglUt^ m the 
medium of iastruotion aud ezaminatioo at ererj' atage 
above matriculation in the University course for all 
time to come. If^uitable tezt-booha can’ be brought 
into existence in the leading vemaoulara English may 
cease to be the medium of Instruction and become 
only (t compulsory second languajge* but, at present, 
the question seems to.be not, within the range ,of 
immediate practical politics. ’ , 

ii. 8. The majority of students who enter the 
University do not have an ladequate eommajid of 
Engli^. 

6. I think the experiment should be tried by 
adopting the vernaculars as the medium of instruction 
throughout thoi secondary school coarse, even for 
students who are being prepared for the University. 
The result of relegating English to the posiiion of a 
compulsory second language cannot possibly be worse 
than under the present system. Oa the other hand, the 
strain upon the student will be less severe, and be 
may be able to make better progress both in regard to 
the command of English and in regard to real know¬ 
ledge of tbfl other subjects of instruction. ‘ 

c. The system of teaching now follbwea,ia quite 

unsatisfactory. With regard to a foreign language 
like English I am a great believer in the value of the 
express teaching of grammar—the use of a dictionary 
and the employment of translation. Very few 
students use tBia*atotionary in schdols or colleges, and 
fewer still own a dictionary. I have very grave doubts 
whether, without the habit of using a dictionary and 
the help of translation, it would be poMible to acquire 
clear and precise ideas as to the definitions of foreign 
words. Another defect in the present sysiom of 
teaching in English is said to be due to the increase in 
the quantity of matter prescribed-and the consequent 
inability of teachers and students to concentrate 
attention upon- a few good text-books. In the 
perpetual conflict between examiners and examinees 
the increase in the quantity of matter waq. thought 
of as one of the methods' of prev^lj^ing cramming. 
Another method which has largely come into vogue 
in schools and in the Univertity is to Mt^a large 
number of questions by wey of criticism of the author 
or books studied, but what* has happened is that 
tcuobers and students have fodnd means of circum¬ 
venting the examiners. A number of bookj of 
criticism are recommended to bo read by students and 
tbim by itself possibly may have a good effect, but 
more effective means of bafflitfg the examiner a^e 
found by dictating copious notes from varioiu books 
of eritiuism with regard to all the possible questions 
which may be put in regard to the author's views, his 
stylo, bis treatment of the subject, ^nd his. faults and 
merits. This process of injection of notes of A'itioism 
either leaves no time for ^tudy of the actnul text of 
the author, or is supposed to dispense with the neces¬ 
sity for a study of the text. The aim of teaching now 
is not to enable students to undet^tand what the' 
author means, hirt to learn what o(he^ people have 
said about the author. This tendency'is specially 
pronounced in colleges. ( , ' 

d. I ah in favour of a distinction being drawn 
between a praotlcel training in the use of the Elijah 
language and a training in the study of English 
iitoruture. bfbre attention may be paid to olneteentb 


oentnry prfise and leu to the history of English 
language or literature and to the study of books 
pertaining to the earlier periods. The standard of 
knowied^ of English required for the B. A. (pass) 
degree is now vsky'muoh higher ttian that yzpeoted 
for tite B A. (honanrs) degree except in the ease of 
thou who take English language and literature as 
their optional subject. While laying more emphasis 
upon a working knowledge of the English' language, 
as it ia now written and spoken, I should be unwilling 
to nggest a complete discarding of works of literature 
which have a cultural value. 

e. This University has practically given up the 
matriculation examination, but in the coiresponding 
School Final examination English is the language in 
which the eyaminations are conducted. English 
should be the medium of Instruction in every subject 
whloh is taught in English. 

/. English should certainly be taught to all 
'students during , their University career. The 
standard may be that proscribed for the examination 
in English for the B. d. (honours) student in English. 

.. Mr. J. H. ALLEN, M. A. 

i. An affirmative answer appears to ms to be 
indicated by two facts 

The culture to be conveyed is Western. 

B. India finfs a place in the British Empire. 

As loKg as these facts remain English must con¬ 
tinue to be the medium of higher education. The 
qutcry for teaching in the vernaoulsrs is a good 
example of the intrusion of politics into the 
sphere of education from which, India suffers. 
Divorced from politics, I doubt if this question 
would ever have been raised; oven adorned with 
the political halo thu vernacular university has failed 
*to allure many Indians, and were there any probabi¬ 
lity of its taking shape, the ranks of its supporters 
woaI4 I imagine, be thinned. The world of education 
needs this diversity of tongues no more than tba 
• world of commerce needs a return to the feudal mint. 
Nor, though 1 am not oor'^erned with this aspect here, 
can 1 imagine anything more calamitous to the 
political aspirations of the country. And lDdia„.the 
fine floweV of whose intellect had been trained through 
the vemaculara, could scarcely hope to play much 
part in the councils of the Empire. 

, ii. d. and f. I am in favour of all students 
learning some English in their University course; but 
the amount should vary according as the student is 
taking honours or a pass course or is going , for the 
B. A. or the B. So. For the B. A. pass the emphasis 
should be about equally divided between English and 
the special subject. In the other oases the English 
must obviously be less.' Wbat Is wanted here, I take 
it, is the ability to read and write English easily and 
eorreotly. In Madras we try to secure this by com* 
position, based on books “set for noo-detailed study". 

In tbe B. A. pass, however, English appe^ to me 
analogous to 'the Latin or Greek of a olassloal 
training. It baa not. only a cultured Value, but entfrs 
more la^ly into the mental training. Tb^re is here 
room for a certain amount of EngliA literature and 
literary history. 
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BIB OOOBOO Di8S*BAN£BJEE; ET. 

i. I do not hold that Eogllsh should be the medium 

of instruotloQ and of examiaation at erery atage 
above the matrioulation. p 

I tbinl^that up to the Intermediate examination 
etoge option should be given to make the atudent'i 
vernacdar (Bengali and aUo Hindi and Urdu) the 
medium of Inatruotion and examination. 

i^ma/ocie, the etudant's vernacular ought to be 
the medium of instruction and examination in every 
subject except Eagliab, as that would enable the 
student to learn bis different subjects weli and easily. 
English also should be learnt by evei^ Indian student 
not only forita practical importance in bis everyday 
conoenMi but also for the rich literature it contains 
and the value it has towards furnishing ^key to the 
treaeures ef the world's thought. ^ 

The argumente against making the student's 
vernacular the medium of instruction are as fol¬ 
lows :— . 

A. That that would be loss helpful to his learning 
English. 

B. That thset would involve the inoonvpnienc^ of 
bis bavtng to learn two sets of technical te^piB, one in 
tho vernacular and the other in English, for the 
higher stages at which English must be the medium. 

C. That there are no suitable text books in the 
different subjects in the vernacular. 

The Hret argument is amply answere<^ by the con- 
sidera.ion that*the time and cne^y thaKwili bo 
saved by reason of other subjects being leariu in the 
vernacular can be devoted, with advantage, to the 
study of English. Tho second argument is not 
much weight and may be met by English ts^oical 
terms being retained In vernacular books. And the 
third argument is answered by the fact that up to 
tire intermediate standard good hpoks are awailable 
in most of the subjects in Bengali at least. e 

ii. * a, b, and c. I cannot say that* University 
students on their entrance to the University have 
i|;iite an adequate command of English. The defi- 

■ itncy is due to the abolition of teXt-books in English , 
prose and poetry and in English grammar at the 
laatrioulation stage. The teaching of English with 
the help of good text-books in proto and verse and in 
En^ish grammar should be resorted to. • 

Stilish should not bo used as the compulsory 
medium of instruotion in secondary schools, but it 
should be left optional with students to uso it as a 
medium. • Ehiglisb technical terms should, bowsvev, 
b^ retained in use. , 

d.,1 would not draw any distinction either in the 
Univensty or in the school (except in the lower 
olassesloetween training in the use of the English 
language and training in the study of English 
literature. I thi^ the best tuining in the use of the 
English language is that whion can be given through 
the study of such portions of English literature .as 
are of cosmo^litan interest, taught, in a well- 
graduated scale, beginning with simple pieces in 
psose add verse and rising step by step to pieces of 
nightr standard. Tho prose and pwtical readers 
compiled unddr*tbe supervisiom of Mr. J. B. U. 
B^faune ud published by the School Book Society 
fjomsd an excellent graduated eeries. 

«. I ‘do not think that the matriculation eiamina- 
tion shottS in all suhjecta be conducted in English. In 


subjects other than the English langi^ge .it should be 
left to the option of ttt candidate to be examined 
either* through the medium of his vernacular or 
through the medium of the English language. 

/. Soglish*khould be taught to all .students during 
their University course for rsasons stated in my 
answer to (i), supra and they should all study both 

Engliab language %nd English literature (portions of 
great standard works), but the philology of the English 
laiflifuage should form db psrt df the course except for 
tboee whose genera] course of study is linguistio. 

ill. As my answer to (i) is in the negative, i would 
Teoommend that history,*geogrephy, and mathematics 
be taught in the matrioulation and intermediate stugbs 
through the medium of the student's vernacular. 


Dr. HIBALAL HALDAR, mTa.. Ph.D. 
i. I anustrongly of opinion, that English should be 
used as the medium of instruotion and of examination 
at etery stage above the Matriculation in the Univer* 
■ity course. To do anything likely to weaken the 
knowledge of English of our students would be 
disastrous to the best interests of the country. I am 
aware <4 a movement in Bengal which has for its aim 
the Bubstitutiop of Bengali for English as the medium 
of instruetion. This is, to pome extent, one of the 
many expressions of the chauvinism which is such a. 
marked feature of the Bengal of to-day. But I see no 
reason for changing the system wbicl; the pioneers of 
English education ig this country adoo^d after much 
deliberation. The analogy of oCuV countries is 
misleading. The conditions of India hre peculiar, 
and what may be fitting elsewhere is not so hern. 
India is a part of the British Empire, aid the most 
important bond which connucts it with that Empire 
is the English language. The loading citizen.s of 
India must bo in close touch with tho ideals, 
culture, and civilisation of the West, and this is 
possible only through the medium of English. 
I shall, DO doubt, be told that' English will 
oontinue to be taught as before. But it must not be 
forgotten*thst studei^ts Icam English not merely by 
studying the ptwAiUid text-books in that language, 
but also J>y reading books on other subjects written 
in English and becaifse English is tho medium of 
instruotion and o&examwiati’on. Even so a consider¬ 
able proportion of stisdcnts do not properly under¬ 
stand the books recommended by the University 
beoafise of their imperfect knowledge •of the language 
in which they aro written. This state of things wiJJ 
only be aggravated if tho proposed change is cafTiod 
ORt. Further, in the interests of the Bengali language 
itself, it is necessary that our students should be v(ell 
grounded in English. Bengali literature has been 
enriched only by men who knew English thoroughly 
well.* I aJh %ot* aware of a single distinguished 
Bengali jirose writer without any knowledge of 
English. Where, for example, would Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore have been if me culture bad been purely 
indigenous and if he did not draw his inspiration 
from the art and literature of the West? 

ii. I do notRhiiric that University* students have, 
on th^ir entrance to* tho University, an adequate 
command of English. TBi^ has specially .been the 
case since the new regulations came into force. 

iii. English should be used as the medium* of 

InetrAotion in secondary schools in the first four 

classes. * 
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Mr. ilERAMBACHANDRA MAITBA. M.A. 

i. J beg to invito attention tc%7hat I haveaal^ on 
tills subject ID ray answer to question 1. * 

ii. a. University students should have sufficient 
knowledge of EugUsb, to be able to plofit by the 
courses of inslructioD presoribed by the Uoivereity. 
though this may not be "an adequate command of 
Vnglisb “ from the point thoie whose 

VenidtniluT is English, which may be insisted upon in 
tim case of cundidates foh honoiAv in English, at the 
B. cxaininution. • 

/>, In subjects like Mathematics and Geography in- ^ 
structiun may he given throu^ the meiRum of the ' 
vcKiaculur, though English terminology should be 
retained. 

(. From my experience as a teacher I have come 
to the coDclusioifthat a text book in English should 
be prescribed as part of the English course <for the 
Matriculation, and history including a history of 
England, which should be descriptive rather than 
soienti/ic should be a compulsory subject for the 
miitriciilation. 

(/. There should be no distinction at school between 
*‘prautkul training in the use of the English language " 
and " training in the study of English literature A 
certain amount of training in the study ofr'English 
literature should form an essential part of the arts 
bourse. 

c. Matriculation candidates are now given the 
option of anaw grihg questions in higtory in the verna¬ 
cular. This mo^ti^exteiidsd to geography and mathe¬ 
matics, but English temiinology should he retained. 

/, For those who do not take up u literary course 
for.the B. A.,instrui'tion should be given in English 
composition, and a text-book written in simple English 
may bo prescribed. 

T. 0. D. DUNN, M.A, 

i. Yes; but with the present level of attainment in 

English at the I'rntriculaiion stage this is not possible. 
Much instruction loading to the intermediate must, of 
necessity, be ifi the vemi|cular. Further, 1 believe 
strongly that in the study of a diasaig like Sanskrit 
there is little to be gained and very much to^be lost, 
by using English us the medium ef translation. Ben¬ 
gali has its roots in Sanskrit^ and ^he modern lan¬ 
guage would gain, from the poii^t of view of scientific 
analysis, if it were closely connected with the study of 
the p.irent languugo. • 

ii. a. No: in the vast majority of cases, bo. 

f/.^English .should be used as the medium of in¬ 
struction in secondary schools to fhe utmost extent oS 
the capacity of the stuff. The ‘'extent" of its use 
varies now will; diflferent institutions, as follows:— 

A. Schools under missionary control, with Euro¬ 

pean touchers, are able to use Englis^i aetbo moiVum 
of instruction at :i stngo four ,years before the%atri- 
oulation. The senior clalsus of these schodls may 
reasoDub'y be described as tnlingual. At prcaont, the 
best of them are girls' schools, with several European' 
teachers. '* 

B. The better schools stuffed solqly by Indians— 
Government high schools and* certaiif privately 
managed institutions—haveaot yet attained l6 this 
standard. ■English, two years from the tnatrioulation, 
is scarcely a complete medium of instruction, und 
cuminl. be considered so even in the final yesf of 
•cbool work, « 


C. The average *' recognised ” school does not 
attain, at any stage, to the free use of English as a 
medium of instruotion. 

The subjects taught through the medium of English 
would be all the sAbjeota of the existing ourricnlum 
withibe definite exception of the Indian olaasKal lan¬ 
guages. Tranelation from Sanskrit abould be carried 
on in Bengali. This is only fair to the pupil, and the 
only means of attaining to a scholarly aud analytic 
knowledge of the mother tongue, and the correction 
of the hideous evil of the “ key" hr which a toy 
translates his Sanskrit into the vilest kind of English. 
There baa been much discussion on this question of 
the medium of instruction. It is ..frequently essorted 
that a boy studying the subjects of the eohool course 
in the vernacular alone knows more about these sub- 
jeote than the'boy who has been taught through Eng¬ 
lish. *^18 is a specious argument based upon an 
hypothesis that is probably quite false. How much 
can a schoolboy team of anything? And what is the 
^alus of the content of his knowledge 1 Probably very 
little. The real question is:—to what extent has ho 
been taught to think ? This latter goal will be hotter 
realised through the medium of English It is again 
asserted that, were teachers free to work in the ver¬ 
nacular, they would teach so much more rapidly that 
there would be more time fur more thorough instruc¬ 
tion in English. Again specious! Probably true—if 
the teachers of English were of hotter qualification. 
With the present type of man this tatter system 
would involve the disuppeuranco of English alto¬ 
gether. . • 

c. No; there can be no satisfaction with the kind 
of training that fails to enable boys to uso English 
and to understand it freely m the lecture-room. The 
improvements desirable are as follows i— 

1. The cultivation from the earliest stages of the 
power ofoexpressioD id English. 

1 2. The application of simple phonetic laws and the 
early attainaent of accurate pronunciation. 

3. The elimination of reading material that fails to 
provide: — 

A, Ideas familiar to young Indian minds. 

** B. A vocabulary in modern use. 

C. A stock of idioms tLiit are familiar to English* 
men. , 

4. The training of the ear in conversation and in 
the reproduction verbally, or on paper, of material 
read aloud in English. This last should bo part of the 
final matriculation test. 

The elimination of meaningleHS “ gerurd-grind- 
ing," and the complete abolition of fantastic gram* 
matical terms. 

What is needed in the matriculate is the capacity td 
understand spoken English (not too difficult)* the 
power of expression in English, and the ability to read 
eimpls narrative prose. 

d. The study of English literature, as such, should 
be taken up in the latest steges of University 
wortc by those who desire it; and thig study should 
^ of an advanced kind similar to that of an 
honours school in English in the modem'- Euror 
pean Univemhies. What literature is . studied 
before the above course is poseible should be so 
selected and so handled as to contribute eubetanti* 
ally to the pruotioal training of the student In the 
Engliah language. 1 would auggeat some such system 
as die follow ing 
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A. In the sehool—training in the use of the English 
language only, assisted by the reading of simple Eoglish 
texts arranged to that end. Skilful choice of reading 
mutoriai may enable “ literature ’’ to i)e introduced; 
but its study will be, as it were, unObnscious. 

6 . In the Univei^ity: truining in the use of the 
English language only, up to the present B. A. stage, 
assisted bg the reading of* English texts arrang¬ 
ed to that end. Here, of oourse, the'material selectod 
will increase in difficulty, but it should be consciously 
and consistently subordinated to tbc idea of linguistic 
training. 6uoh material, while it can be of great 
interest and of considerable range, ^veu of consider- 
dblo cnronologicai range, will never include Shakes- 
pear's Aji Kou Like /for Rossetti’s Sleaeed Damoecl. 

I am inclined to think there is much feejing on this 
point; and that Indians are apt to consider it an insult 
to their intelligence if they are told that “ literature 
is not yet" in the B. A curriculum. But we buve to 
legislate for the mass ; and the results of the present, 
syatem are deplorably comic. * 

Briefly, then. I do not recommend any study of 
English literature, as such, in the school. In the 
University, up*to the stage of the present B. A.. I 
would subordinate all “literature” to tho needs of 
linguistic training. After (bat stage, for those who 
deniro it, I would welcome a good honours school in 
V.iipli.''h language and literature, with all its customary 
brunches of study. 

i, Nj; with our present system ofaecSndu^ educa¬ 
tion I would allow {} Mutriculation cundnute to 
express himself in any lungtiuge that his examiners, 
could understand, with the following provisos• 

I The English papers must bo answered in 
English. 

The classical papers must be answered in the 
mother tongue of the candidate. Of course, Tt might 
bi‘ ii;;ged that this would tend to discourage the study* 
and use of English throughout the school ^urse. But 
the English portion of the Matriculation exiimination 
sV.iitld be 80 conducted (with an added test of the 
student’s power to understand spoken English) as to* 
obviate this. * 

It is highly desirable to teach English to all 
atudtnts up to the B. A. standard. It should not he 
noccBsary to continue such instruction in the honours 
courses of the M. A. If tbc proposals of point (d), 
a)»>ve. are accepted 1 would have the same course of 
training i^tfao use of the English language for all 
stiffients up to the B. A. ^ 

• Mb. M. a. N. HYDARI, B.A. 

i. No. 

ill. 1 would have the vernacular as the medium of 
instruction in high schools aDd*college8 up to the B.A. 
At the same time, I want to note most emphatically 
that if English is given up as a medium of inatnictlon 
it should be always and invariably open for Muham- 
mudan Audents to bavo Urdu as the medium of 
instructioi}, and in all Government colleges and in the 
University the Ui^u side should as fully equipped 
as other vernacular sides; if this for any reason is 
not possibiB it is absolutely necessary in the interests 
of Muhammadan students that English should con- 
tioue to Bb the medium of instruction. 


Mb. PATRICK GEDDE8 . 

ill. ^ In no countryffis tbe knowledge of a foreign 
Isnpage So advanced as that of English in Indiu— 
which shows, of course, some return for tbe excessive 
labour wbiclr our too pedantic sti^dies involve. 1 
regard, however, evsn tbe amazing fluency and 
accuracy with which 1 am familiar as too dearly 
bought'^ince cosventionsli%ed and conventionaHsing 
to all oonoomed. The best Indian literary English is 
uailally that of writers *who have passed less fully 
through the school and college mill. 

c. I feel not simply dissatisfied, but indignant, with 
\be undue importaDca*often* attached in current 
English study, as of Shakespeare and other authors, fo 
obscure, or oven obsolete, phrases and terms—which 
in many cases 1 have heard all over India and which 
appears to mo too often to puslf pedantry to 
tyranny,4ind this to unreasoD. 

As a kindred instance I record my protest against 
the getting back by this University (not Calcutta) in 
two successive years for “failure in English” of a 
young man (my recent assistant and colleague in 
investigations) who would be among the beat honours 
graduatps in natural science in any university, and 
wbo is for*aIl practical purposes as much at home in 
English as most of us—since, “weak in his Anglo- 
Saxon.” 

d. While ignorance of English is BO obvious a dis¬ 

advantage that few will fail to ac.Quire reasonable 
ordinary profioienej^ no one can trav^ this country 
without meeting persons of obvioUsIy' distinguished 
culture and productivity and hearing of others wbo 
come short of this, yet who should not thereby be 
excluded from the universities. Again, though as .a 
scientific man I have naturally all my life used, and 
had to use, German, I should resent its absolute 
imposition (even were this not up to old German 
authors and older Gothic philology). I hold that no 
university has u right to act thus, to any save its 
professed students of philology. I, therefore, welcome 
the Nizam’s initiative of his Usmaniu Universitv with 
instruction in Urdu. I eveivexpect that* tbc real and 
vital usos^f there will not seriously sufi'er. I 

alsohop^tosee other vernacular universities; more¬ 
over, when these are *c8tubli8hed, English and its 
studies will natuaslly qdvAice in those retaining' 
English, and to a higbivstandard than is at present 
possible. 

YePwby need any university nut be bilingual, or 
even polyglot, if it pleases ? The University teaching 
of modem lan^uges^e already usually conductcu'‘in 
those languages; and students soon rise to the 
occasion. Accessory tutors are easily found; ajid 
lecturers in needed tongues will come forward with 
tbe demand for them. 


HON. MR. KAMINI «;UMAR CHANDA. 

U. a. No; except for post-graduate examinations. 

c. No; I woSld have English as w compulsory 

second language. , • 

d. Yes; I*would have practical truining in the 

EnglisVlanguage in the SEbool. and would leave 
training in literature for the college. • 

e. No. • 

/. ? would have Eoglish for study only, but not 
for examination. * 
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Rjnr. E. S. HOLLAND. M A. 

L ajidii. I would adTocato^ much la»er,u8eof 
the venuioalar in DuTersity edooatioo bo t^t atter* 
nately it may become the principal medium of educa* 
lion. 1 consider |bat a chief reason for (he lamonta* 
bly low standards attained in certain directions is 
due to the difficulty of the medium of iostructios. It 
probably Is aleo not without it# effects on the 
u^llectual attainment and capacity of our teach^K 
Staff. I consider the Bengali student to be the equal 
in intellectual powers of the students of dn English 
univereity: snd in diligence ^ is hard to rival. Yet| 
tha text-books in classical hiltory at the 1. A.* stage 
Include Smith's " Smaller Histories of Greece and 
Rome.” A large part of college teaching and learning 
ie oonoemed with understanding the meaning of the 
English words m which the eubject is being studied, 
nere is the less time and strength for the attainments 
of high standards in the subject itself. I consider 
that the large number of failures at each sucoeeaiTe 
stage in the Univeraity course is due to the same 
cause. The advance in standard in the particular 
Bubjeot that may naturally be expected at the end of 
a two-years'course is too much when the difficulty 
of the medlnm is borne in mind. Furtiier. 'freshness 
end keenness of interest in a particulc.'k subject 
evaporate when the medium through which it is 
studied Interpoeee such difficulty. 'The issue is not 
confined to the mere difficulty of the medium. The 
whole wetting ^f m any of ovr ourricula ie eo leteign 
that a Bubjem u leeised, .ant MsiwilatiJ. Take 
philoeophy. Theredsanbably no branch of learning 
for which India is (^ond all question) naturwlly 
more gifted<- and disposed. But, inatead of starting 
with the pbiloeophical thought of India, and moving 
along the (generally pantheistic) channels through 
which the Indian mind naturally works, leading on to 
a study of Western philosophy by means of carefully 
related resemblances and differences, we start with 
Plato and Anstotle, and so on down the list of 
European philpsopbers. A new era of philoaophicul 
advance will open the day wheQ.philosopby‘begioa to 
be taught in the vemaeutar, using tfh. vocabulary of 
Banekrit instead of Weetem ph|IOBOphy, < 

' We insert ilioe-wise into the Indian memory (not 
mind), a great chunk of Western philosophy. It is 
nowhere related to the eyetbm through which he 
naturally thinks. No channels are laid down for the 
passage of his thought from one system to the other. 
Tbe-result is be leame our philoeophy,.but he never 
thinks it. Our philosophic couiebi are, in effect, tjic 
histo^ of philosophy. And so in nearly a century of 
out* Weetem education we have not produced a 
single Indian philoaopber of European reputation. 
A distingui^ed Indian student wh^ h^d gttaln^d the 
bigbeat honoua in an India; university told me be 
could rememb^ the mohisnt and the room id Oxford 
when he began to thinlo'^ Elnquiriee from staff and 
students alike have revealed the fact that they do 
almost ell Uieir thinking in the veinaoular. To be 
edueeted in a language which is not ihe vehicle of 
thought must cramp intellectual development in all 
kinds of ways. The foreignness of our whole cxrricula 
sterlliie»our best Indian minds. 

^ return to the language of Instruction. Bengal 
has a larger population than Japan. Tet Japdn, by 
lue of the ^macular, has built up an educational 


system that commands* the respect of the West. 
^Dgali, Hindi, Ifarathi, Tamil, and Telugu with 
perhaps Oujarati, Malayalam and Eanarese would 
provide most inhabitantt of India with at least a 
quasi-vemaouUr. *And the first three woul4 educate 
more than 200 millions of India's population. 

1 coueidur that the standard of EogUsb as a subject 
of study should remain pretty much where it ie. 
Further, a eufficieni working knowledge of Bnglleh 
ahonld be required to enable toe etudent to read and 
understand tbe literature of the West. He ehouid be 
able to study the best works in Eoglisb on hie eubject 
just as many Eogliehmea can study works in Frasofa 
or Latin. 8uc.h*a practical working knowledge wf 
Boglish ie, further, abeolutely requisite for political 
reaaons. But that is no reason why t^ student 
should be Icdlured to or examined in Eaglish. If he 
is to think he will think moat freely apA fruitfully in 
bis own language. 

, I should, theref(^e, require (he standard in the 
school of English literature to remain much as at 
preaent. I should demand of all University etudente 
such a practical knowledge of English as to enable 
them to stHdy English writings. And Z should allow 
English ar an optional language of instruothm and 
examination. I should allow any JeoiuK and exa¬ 
mination papenb other than those in En^sh litera¬ 
ture, to be djMia in the vernacular. Let the student 
of Sogfish history read English historical works. 
Hut, let him, if he likes, express his answers in tbe 
vemaot^jor. And let his lecturer tdacb him in (he 
same - 

There will be a new outburet of intellectual life in 
Bengal when throughout their education they think 
and expreea themeelves in the vernacular. And for 
its teachers, except in English literature, Bengal need 
be no more dependent upon England than ie 
Japan.* * ->'• ■ - 

* DR. P^AMATHANATH BANERJEA, M.A 

i, Our aim should be gradually to substitute the 
vernacular for English as the medium of instruction 
in colleges. This process uf subeiituliou, however, 
' cannot just sA present be carried very far. It ehouid 
commence with those subjects in which there are 
Bultable text-books in the vernacular. Candidates at 
tbe examenatione may also be permitted to give Iheir 
answers in the vernacular. 

it. a. Yee; 1 believe university students, except 
those who are below the average, have an adequate 
ttommand of English. 

b. The TpniacuIaT should be used as tbe medium 

of instruction in secondary echoola as far as practi* 
cable. ,u 

c. I am not satisfied with tbe kind of training now 
given in English in schools. Improvements may be 
effected by the appojntment of a batter olaae of 
teachers and a more careful selection of text¬ 
books. 

d A distinction ought to be drawn in tbe eobool, 
but not in the University. The neater part of tbe 
school work in regard to English should be limited 
to practical tfaining in the use of tbe language. 

e. The matriculation examination should be eon- 
duoted in the vernacular in all eubjeote exdept 
Englieh. 

/. No; students ought, however, to be enoeureged 
to (aka up EngUsh as an additional subject ’ 
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IflRE HUNTER, Uk. 

i Yes ; most decidedly. 

ii. a. I believe—at least so it is said—that Madras 
students are ahead of most other Iddian students in 
tbismatfbr. In the Presidency College, Madras, 
intermediate students are, from the first, quite able to 
follow instruction in English^and to study for them* 
selvas any English book likely to be reoommended to 
them. When inspecting up-oountry colleges I have 
been told sometimes that the students' knowledge of 
English was not sufficient to allow of the adoption of 
what I recommended as intelligent methode of teach* 
ing and study: but I think these complaints—so far as 
they were not a sort of excuse—merely pointed to tiie 
fact that a large number of students had been admit¬ 
ted to the college whose school and pubHc examina¬ 
tion record showed them to be unfit to enter on a 
university course. 

b. In the higher classes, assuredly. I am not sufQ-, 
ciently an expert to hare much of an opinion as to 
the stage at which precisely English should begin to 
be the medium of instruction in all subjects. 

c. I cannot dhy I am; avoiding details I would •say 
generally that the teaching is at fault. dVben an 
Indian boy begins to learn English as likely as not 
ho is taught by a person of a somewhat low order of 
intelligooce whose own acquaintance with English is 
exceedingly imperfect; and, at no stage, probably, in 
the pu il’s school life is be taught ^glish by a 
teacher possessed of any special qualifioationtijor the 
task. Most BchooImaSten are required to teach at 
least two subjects, English and something else, 
mathematics, science, or history, and it is for g>rofi- 
ciency in the something else that they are appointed. 
High schools are, in general, staffed with pass 
graduates and, as all pass graduates hare taken 
English as a compulsory subject, (they are iHl sup¬ 
posed to be able to teach English well enough. In the* 
training college the same mistake is m^e. There, 
the normal student learus to teach English (compul- 
s‘.4'y course) and something else (special optional). 

IVo onu i 7 >et'iufist .'8 iu the teaching of English. It is • 
right to say that a change in this matter is under 
consideration. * 

d. J do not believe that, for university purposes, 
anysuch distinction caa bo profitably drawifi One is 
very familiar with criticism of a purely destructive 
character of ‘ literary ’ courses in English, and endless 
exhortations to make our courses more 'practical' 
ha^e beensaddressed to us. If anything in the sbap? 
of constructive criticism has been offered it has 
hitherto escaped my notice, and I have yet to see, 
even in fiaugb outline, any sort of definite scheme for 
a ‘ practical' univereity course in English. After all, 
for university purposes, the study of language cannot 
well be separated from a studji of books, and hooks 
possessiDg a tltarary value will always bo found to be 
more suitable than books which have none. The 
prootical ends w^ll themselves bo best served if the 
course in English be a well-conooived literary course. 
Beaides,'oourses in English are intended to serve 
cultural, BO less than practical, ends. I do not believe 
theye is, in reairty. any conflict of aims. A course in 
English wj^ be of practical value, that is to say, it 
will give the student what he wants for the successful 
•tudy of other subjeots, and for engaging profitably in 
praoMoaraffalrt—capacity to read with understanding, 


babits of clear and accurate thtnkinsb facility in ex- 
presei^n—very largelyip proportion as the course is 
litetary. * 

e. Yes. 

f I am satisfied with the Madras arrangement, 
which is:— 

Intermediate course .—English compulsory for all; 
ab^t two-fifths of the whole.coar8e. 

B. A. pass .—English compulsory for all; about half 
yhe* whole course. * 

B. A. honours.—A preliminary course in English 

( or all. It is a one-year course, but engages only a 
mall portion of the studlnt's Mme during the yeiy. 
(The complete honours course extends over three (or 
four) years.] The preliminary course in English 
consists of a part of the ordinary B. A. courser vt'z, 
Nineteenth century prose (with set b<foks)'and com¬ 
position on the subject matter of certain setp books. I 
believe this course to he quite suitable. The professors 
of Bclenco at first regarded it with some suspicion, 
but they have since testified to its usefulness, and, in 
the scheme for B.Sc. courses and examinations (pats 
and honours) recently adopted by the senate, this 
same prgliminary course has been included on the 
unanimoua recemmendation of a committee of the 
senate the>great majority of .the cnembers of whioh 
sre scientists. 


HON. BABU KIS^ORI MOHAN CH^UDHORI. 

i. In the present circumstances ot'the country, in 
which English is the medium of communication in the 
law courts, public offices, in the legislative oounoils. 
and in every place of any importance, it is absolutely 
necessary that English should be used as the medium 
of instruction in our schools and colleges. 

ii. a. 1 do not think so. 

b. As in tho present political condition of the 
country a good knowledge of Englisl) is essential I 
think English should be utilised for purposes of 
imtruction at as early a stage of oducatign as possible, 
1 believe this is done (rom class III of our schools but, 
even with ho early's start the result is not satisfac¬ 
tory. This is due to tijp fact that the structure of tho 
English language is quite foreign to our instinct, and 
a very large amount of andustry and application is 
required for its acquisition. 

c The training given is probably as good us can 
be exilbetod with th^e teaching materiais now at our 
disposal but, even this is far short of what is wanted, 
and I would adVocate»a general amelioration of tne 
c(Adition of our teachers in secondary schools so as 
to make the service Jittractive to the better class ^f 
our educated moo. When the teaching material 
improves a better result is sure to follow. 
d ^vzpulS. • • 

e. Yes. • ^« 

/. So long as English is the common language 
tbirougbout India, and the only source through which 
a knowledge of ajnmst all the subjects of study is to 
be acquired, I would teach English to^11 students, 
whatever thqj^ ceurs^ of study ma( be, up to the 
B, A. oUsses. When special study begins there is no 
necessi^ofteaijbing Englith*as a separate, subject. 
I want to make it clear that I advocate a careful 
study, of English only in view of the pecuHat 
cirouiutances of our country. 
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THE HOFBLE MAULVI FUZLITL HUQ. 

- ' 

i. I am Tery strongly of opinion that English should 
be used as the medium of instruction and of examioa- 
tion at every st^e above the Uatriculation in the 
University course. I believe that some of the most 
glaring defects in the present condition of affairs in 
the University of Calcutta are largely due to a policy 
lyhich relegates English to sneutidesorved positioli o( 
inferiority. English have boon unduly^ and most 
nnjustly, suorificed at the bidding of a number of 
f^dists who have been layiflg undue importance od 
the question of the study of the vemaoulan. 

ii. a. 1 do not think that University students 
possess, on t^eir entrance to the University, an 
adequate command of English. This is due to the 
fact that the study of English is now at a dieeount in 
the various schools leading up to the Matriculation in 
consequence of the policy pursued by the University. 

h. English should bo used as the medium of in¬ 
struction in secondary schools for those students who 
are being prepared for the Matriculation, and the 
process should begin ut as early a stage as tpossible. 
My own personal experience teache»ineihat there 
should be a reversion, with such modificatrSn as may 
be necessary, to the older state of things, and that, 
except in the very lowest classes, the medium of in¬ 
struction should be English The beginning must be 
with the vereec^ar. but Engliabbshould be gradually 
introduced, so {fat when the boy roaches what was 
known as the fourth oluss under the old system—that 
is to say. the class fourth down on the list beginning 
from the Matriculation—the instruction should be 
wholly in Englieh. Much will depend, of course, upon 
the teacher on whom will devolve the duty of convey¬ 
ing instruction in a foreign language in a manner 
suited to the capacities of the pupils. 

('. I am not utisfied with the kind of training now 
given in Englisn before entran'^e to the University. I 
would suggei^ that the subject of study should be cur¬ 
tailed, and greater attention paid ^tho stifdy of Eng¬ 
lish. For this purpose, the numbe^f booA of study 
in English should ^ increased.. Boys sboulddie taught 
the art of paraphrasing sentences from a text into the 
boy's own English. Great attention should be paid to 
English composition. I woiBd also reoommend a 
reversion to the older method of presoribing a text¬ 
book for the Matriculation examination in English, 
T^is text-book should b« thoroughly aeudied,%Dd the 
examination should be fairly stiff. * 

d. Yes; I would draw a distinction, both in School 
agd University, between practioal 'traisiog and the 
study of Englisb litemture. 

e. Yes; 1 think that the Matriculation in all sub¬ 
jects should be conducted in E!)glilh*exfcdt the 
examin'itlon in the ao*c»ljed second langu^ee where 
it may be left to the disiretion of the examiners to 
require candidates to write the answers in the parti¬ 
cular second lansuago concerned or ip English. 

/ Yes; I^iinkthat English should be taught to 
all students duling their UniyersHy t;purse. There 
ought to be a minimum standard of study of t^c Eng¬ 
lish lanRuago which ouklit to be copipulsory for all 
University students, whether their general c^^urso of 
stifdy is linguistic or not. For those who w^nt to 
specialise in {English tbs course of study should neces¬ 
sarily be of a stiffer character. 


HON'BLE MR. JUSTICE T. V. 8B8HAGIRI IYER. 

I have strong views upon this question. Too much 
importaace is being attached to the study of English. 
For general diffusion of knowledge, which the country 
stands greatly in need of a high degree of ju-ofioienoy 
in English is unnecessary and uncalled for. I would 
make English a compulsory second language in all the 
classes leading up to the School Final. All non-langu¬ 
age subjects should be taught in the vernacular. In 
the Intermediate class also, although I would require 
that the teaching should in all subjects be in English, 
I do not think that the literary subjects in English 
which are presenibed for intermediate students really 
help them in acquiring a good knowledge of the 
optional subjects in which they are required to 
specialise, doubt, it must be open to students to 
specialise in English, but this must bo left te their 
option. 


MB. D. K. KABVE. 

i. I think the University should have two depart¬ 
ments. Ip one English should be tbeenedium of in- 
itmctinn ind of examination at every stage afovo the 
Matriculation in the University course. In the second 
department the vernacular of the province should be 
the medium of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above the Matriculation. In this conneo- 
tion, I think, that tho principle should be accepted 
once for all, and the aim should be'^o bring it into 
operation, stop by stop,.during the next five or ten 
years. Examinations nod degrees in both tbc depart- 
iientr should be valued equally. 

ii. a. I think th.<t students do not possess an ade¬ 
quate command of English at the time of their 
entrance to the University. 

• b. As regards secondary schools my opinion is that 
the medium of instruction, as also the medium of 
•xaminatioD, should immediately be made the mother 
tongue of tbc scholar. The unsatisfactory state of 
secondary oduostion—the complaints of cram, of the 
*' meagre knowledge of students, of the inadequate 
knowledge of English —is, to a largo extent, due to the 
fact that boys of tender ago have to learn subjects, 
even the classical languages, through a f&>'eign 
medium. It is an established psychological principle 
that to learn things through a foreign tongue requires 
far more expenditure of brain-power than to learn the 
•ametbingthrough themother tongue. Such knowledge 
is not probably assimi’ated. The time has, therefore, 
come to change the medium of instruction, as qlso of 
examination, in secondary seboois. If this *eform is 
brought about secondary education would be placed 
on a sounder basis, and this improvement is calculated 
to better University instruction. For students would 
come better prepared knd better equipped to profit by 
the higher education at present imparted by colleges. 

e. If tho above reform is introduced then training 
in English at the Matriculation can be made more 
adequate than it is at present; far more attentton ean 
he given to tne study of English than it has been pos¬ 
sible to give hithesto. 

e. Except in English all examinations at.the Matri- 
eulstion should be conducted through the mother 
tongue of the candidate. 

/. Yes. 
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RAI CHUNILAL, BCWE BAHADUR, I.S.O. 

I. No. 

ii. b. The Bubjeets of history, geogriipbjr, mathe- 
matios, and Bcienoe in Becondary Bcbools abould be 
taught through the medium of the vernacular. Stu- 
denta being relieved of the strain in learning these 
aubjeota through the mediuip of a foreign language 
would be able to give more time to the study of Eng* 
liah proper and would learn these aubjecta also io a 
much bettor way. 

r,. No. 

Englieb should be taught in every school by the 
direct method by teachers who are uuly ({ualifieil m 
this method of teaching. 

d. Yoe. • 

All students up to the intermediate standard should 
have practical training (general knowledge of English, 
correct ways of writing and speaking English) in the 
use of the English language. 

The study of English literature sbbuld he cuufined 
to those who specialise in it and should coinmonce at 
the B A stage. ^ 

• Mb. H. V. NANJUNDAYYA, o.l.E* 

i. Ygi; except where Iho subject requires another 
language such as Sanskrit, etc. 

ii. a. Not nde<iuate in general. 

I) Afl the lover secondary stage English should 
be the modium of instrugtion, but in the examinhimns 
ansv iTs in nil subjects exoe]Tt English, mathi-mnlics. 
and Kcienco, may bo optionally given in English. 

I', r tliink the so-called direct method is a sti.'iro 
and lint likely to give good results. It is the fashion 
to cry down grammar and grammatical evercisca, hut 
witlu>ut drill in composition, etc., tbo stundi^d of 
English acquired has distinctly deteriorated. 

il. "^cs. • 

f. On the whole, I think the matriculation should 
be cunductod in English. Only as we have done in 
our* University. 1 would incrosso the secondary 
N.liool period by one year and reduce ttic college 
«I'lirse to three years. 

/. In our University we have reduced the English 
coursc^a great deal for those students who take the 
B.Sc. course. Whut those persons who do not wish 
to make a speciality of English (language and lilcra* 
ture) want is a practical knowledge (cumpoeition, 
etc.), and t^y need not go into the niceties of grant- 
mar And philology. • 

iii. Though I have answered question i. in the 
affirmative^ I eboutd like to give a short answer to 
this also as I think that u parallel course should be 
instituted and brought to perfection by degrees, 
allowing a candidate to reach the etandurd of the 
B.g. degree culture at least through instruction in 
the languages of the country. Eoglisb should all 
along be studied as a language subject, and instruc¬ 
tion in all other subjects should be given in the 
vomaouter.* The study of Englieb may .well begin 
after paseing the Ipv^er secondary stage, or perhaps a 
year or two earlier. This prosupposew that peieistent 
and aqequat^teps will be taken to provide proi>er 
books written in the languages of the country and the 
umployraedt of teachers who ean handle subjects 
properly in these languages. 

6 


HON. JUSTICE SI§ ASTITOSH.CHAUDmiHr. 

I. Iboti^thatin a Bengali university rho iiK'iliinn 
oFinstmetion and of oxamla.-ilion slioiild !»> Huu'.ili. 
The presont system has been in nxisiqix-e (hr ,i griMt 
number of years, and there is an alivcnce uf pi-Diwir 
text-books in various subjects in Iho itcii|Mli 
language. I do net think tlie/e is any ilifliculiv, .ri i.lm 
present stage, in adopting Bengali fur our iiiatrM-nlH. 
tioil etudents—English* being treated as ,i seoi.iid 
language. sWo ought to aim ut replacing Euj'livli by 
Bengali in tho higher stages. 1 have rcconimeu<lod 
ftesis .writing in the ^longati Inngu-ige for 
doctorate degrees for encoiiragiog tlic j>tiicly cii iliat 
language ami adaptiug ib for ndvaneed .su>>jc‘-tu. 

ii. a, I do not think that University «h)(lent'^ have, 
on their entrance to tba University, an udcin.ite 
command* of English, mainly duo. to the njelliod of 
examination in that subject. • 
h. English need not be used as tho mcdinni of 
inetruction in sorond.ary schools for the proparstioii 
of students for the malnoulation. It slioiild he Ircaied 
as a second language, .and adequately taught for 'l>at 
purpose. • 

r. Tho ttiiinifig now given in . English i)e;'i,n' 
entrance ttf the ITDiversity is due to the niellimi of 
examination. 

d. T think gre.itcr .ittcntion should h'- p.iid m 
schools to jiniclicul traiuiiin in the use *of 1K'’ T‘,M"oi.|i 
language, but in llio kniversily course ((-•Hi,. ,|ip i-, of 
English literature ami scicntilu study of the h'u ■.ish 
language. 

e. I think tin* ni.itriciilation rv.iiuini.ti'i'i m ;i|^ 
siibjeets, except English, shouKl be coiiflu-ied in 
Bengali, ft should be in Kngli.sli so far as Die Hn';' sh 
paper is concerned. Bcnguli .stiideals ou;:h‘ lie 
examined in Bengali in all other siiige. Is. wii’i die 
option to those whoso language is not lieug.ilt di I, ivu 

* papers in Englmh. 

/. I think English should, at present, bo well t.iadit 
to ‘dll students dtjring llii'ir Univepsily»coiirsi- ft 
should be siy-.h as to,.m»ihl'' them to folloo tlv (.-vf, 

• liooks which they ITTive to road, or wbn-h ina,- tnvo 
to bo rcfcrrtid to in fiirtlurr.iiice of tbcir simlic.s. 


HON. MR. A. C. fU.ATTEJMEE. n s 

i. Ve% • , 

Ii a. Not at present. 

(fi) In four standards (from the m.ii ri; ul \i a,,) 
downwards) the text:T>onks, cveppl; m l.nuiii.ii'e.'i, 
sbomd be in English, imt the actual le.iclong sloiutd 
l>e in Bengali. * 

r. I am not satisfied ; Knglisli .sluuild he l.iiiL'Iit as 
a language, ai)d ^ere should l>e grealer pr!i>'li.’e in 
speaking, writing and rapid^f.iding. 

ef. Yes; »t the University.* In .school Knj'lisli 
literature should not he taiiftlit: (rauiuig .-.iii>uii'he 
confined to the English iatiguag.' -is :l(l'•lll^•.U■•^ lo (. } 
e. Yes; except ifi laiigii.igcs. • 

/. If a suffici^nth high .sl.iudard is Mu' M'lgi'di 
language is iixscleo at«the m.iiru'iilatioi) if iieei' no 
longer UAaught asa Hcpanity t^hji i-t to‘' iimii-|,iiv os- 
tic" students, butsill toxt-bciokfl should be III Tti|.,iish 
and in oach subject the examin.itiou should . hob' ag 
essay os composition paper. In wriitfii .iiid oral 

examinations marks should be givcu or ii.«lm i>'d_|'iir 

power or defect in expression in Eiiglisii , 
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HOK’BLS MR. A. I. ^AYHEW, B.A. 

I. My aniwer to this questioo is in the affirmative 
•0 far aa existing UDiveraities and then- courses are 
oonoerseA I have seen no signs of any widespread 
demand among tho educated classes in this country 
for any reversal of our present polity in this respect. 
Until suoh a demand grises, ^nd until there is ipore 
proof than has been adduced so far that the disadvan* 
tages arising from the use of the variouaVemaoulars 
as media of instruction are Ukely to be less than ^e 
disadvantages arisingfroin theuseof English, I would 
deprecate any change, The use of EngU^aa a medium 
of instmetioo binds together the educated classes of 
all parts of Ipdiaand brings them into touch with the 
Western world of learning. At the same time. I 
think that there is room for experiment in the develop¬ 
ment of higher education through the vemaqulars. 
8 ucb experiments wonld be most ueefnl provided that 
they are conducted in response to a clear popular 
demand and without detriment to the further develop¬ 
ment of higher education through the medium of Ei^- 
lish. It seems to me possible that such experiments 
may acoompany.tbe ^velopmentof University work 
in Native States. *' 

ii. a. The students'command of English at the 
outset of their academic career is wholly inadequate 
in the two i^niversitiea with wbipb I am acquainted. 
This can most easily and satisfactorily be established 
by a reference to tho answer papers of successful 
matriculation candidates. The intermediate examina¬ 
tion results also confirm what Ifbelieve to be the 
opinion of practically all lecturers in the intermediate 
olasses. 

b. and c. English should be used ae the medium 
of instruction so far as is possible in secondary 
schools preparing for university courses. By “ so far 
as is possible ” I mean “ so far as is compatible with 
an understahdingby tbe.pupils of the subject matter, 
and with the avoidance of und&e w^ain on the mental 
and pbyaioal resources of the pupils." '^ough it is 
possible that for pupils who A} not proceea to univer¬ 
sity studies instructionthr^ugh (fie vernacular in all 
Nubjects except English mkht he the wiseet course 
such a procedure la not praotioable in the preparation 
of pupils for .university courses as constitvted at 
present, and as they must, so far as I can see, continue 
generally to be constituted in^futures It ia imposaible 
to lay down any rigid rules in regard to the stage at 
which English should he introduced as a medium. If 
KngHsh were begun earlier, and were taught by more 
efficient teschers, particularly in the early stages, and 
if the secondary school curriculum i« subjeofs other 
than English could be reduced ffor Univenity candi¬ 
dates). I think that ^ use of Engltsfa lb the final 
stagea of the school cottrae would be mr more effec¬ 
tive and less conduciveto cramming. Students well 
nrepared ift'English could learn quickly in the initial 
University stages much that is., atepresont taught 
laboriousiy and with poor results in our secondary 
schools. A lengthening cf the secondary soh&ol course 
ffor university candidates), or the Insertion of a new 
type of institutim between the secondary school and 
university, is obvlousl/ attractive to the edudationist, 
but eoonomic diflonltlei that have, so fan 

hMB hmndraHpsHhls. 


Mb. a. C. DATTA, B.A. 

i. It will take a very long time' before we shall be 
m a position to think of a substitute for Eaglisb as the 
medium of instruction in the University courses. Un¬ 
less, therefore, the Univerrity functions are^o ^ sus¬ 
pend^ until the vemaoulars reach the standard of 
requirements for the university teaching English will 
have to continue as the medium of instruction for 
university purposes. It, moreover, opens the gate of 
European thought for the Indian mind, which is more 
isseotial than mere inetruotion in particular subjeots. 

1). o. As far as the Calcutta University is con¬ 
cerned 1 am decidedly of opinion that the students 
who matriculate are quite inadequately prepared in 
English. 

b. English should be the medium of instruction in 
all those subjects in which a student will be expected 
to carry on his studies in English as tbe University 
. stage. 

d. 1 would certaioly draw a distinction between 
the study of the language and tbe study of the litera¬ 
ture, and should like to see tbe two studies carried on 
separately, treated as two differenti subjects. This 
may not.be quite possible in tbe school cottrso; but 
the study of the language should predominate in the ’ 
school course of English. 

/. The study of tbo English language should bo 
made compulsory for all students at the University. 
But tbe stvly of English literature peed not lio com¬ 
pulsory except for those who studies comprise subjects 
related to English literature. (This method was 
, ado^d some years ago in the Allahabad University). 

DR. N. ANNANDALE, B.A., D.Sc, 

i. 1 am afraid that it is necessary at present. 

• ii. <>. Ibave already referred to this question in 
I answering question 7. 

b. I consider that English as a spoken language 
should be given a much more prominent place in 
secondary education, if this is possible; but any 
scheme for this purpose would be useless unless the 
standard of teaching were greatly raised and the 
number of English twachers or of Indians with a 
thorough knowledge of vernacular English—a form of 
knowledge very much rarer in Bengal than in Madras 
—wore greatly increased. As an alternative I would 
suggest that ordinary teaching in secondary schools 
should be entirely In the vernacular, and that an 
r intermediate central college (I'.e., intermediate between 
tbe ordinary schools and the University) enKrely 
devoted to the teaching of English should be 
founded in each district, or group of districts. In 
cases in which it were possible for schoolboys to obtain 
a real knowled^m of English without being trained in a 
college of tbe kind the viva voce entrance examina¬ 
tion, which I have proposed in my answer to question 
8 , would perhaps meet requirements. If this examina¬ 
tion were held at the end of the long vacation it might 
perhaps be possible to conduct vacation classes in 
English at central places or even in hill Bta1;|pns. A 
“ vacation bench" of qualified professors might be 
institated for thg purpose. Any scheme of tbe kind 
would, of course, have the. effect of limiting the 
number of students admitted to the University, but 
tills would be in itself beneficial. 

d. I have alreadv drawn this diitlnetion in aniwet- 

leg pravieui qaNtienii 
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THE HOITBLE MB: P. C. MITTEB. 

i. Yes I with the exoeptioD of oriental langoages. 

ii. a. Yes; but I would la; special stress upon the 
ability of students to speak Snglidt end to understand 
that lanffiage. 

b. English should be a compulsory second lansuage 
and should be taught by the direct method. Great 
attention should be paid to 'ability to oonrerse in 
English and to understand English. 

c. No; I have already suggested the direct method 
and the importance of conversational powers in 
English. I would also lay great stress upon the 
ability to translate freely veriiaoulag thoughts into 
English. 

(t. Yea. 

e. No. • 

/. I have already indicated my views. I would 
suggest that ability to express oneself in English and 
to understand thoughts expressed in English should 
be the main object kept in view. < 

NAWAB SYED NAWABALY CHAUDIIURY. 
ii. b. The student should have sufficient time to be 
grounded in tlh language before he comes to'tho 
University. • 

(.No; the headmaster of every high school should 
he .in Englishman ur, at all events, the staff of every 
high school sliould have on it an Englishman or an 
Indian with English qiialificAtions to teach English to 
the up er three classes. The preseut defeat is primarily 
due to incfficiont teaching, 'i'oaobere in faigb^chools 
are mostly men who, id spite of thoir degrees, have 
no uommuod over the English language, and who 
arc tite products of the present system where cram¬ 
ming is the solo means of success in a university 
exaiiiinatiou. 1 would also suggest that examination 
ill English should be more rigid than it is at present. 
Unless the school system of cduSation is radically 
cliiinped for tho better, there is no hope of having a* 
gooiTset of students in the University. * 

Yes; from class VII of the school department 
tii< to tho intermediate instruction in phonetics should, 
be given. Also provision should be mgdo for oral ‘ 
c imposition. In short, there should be a regular drill 
for students in the use of the English language. 

•Yes; except the second language. , 

/■ Up to the S.A. English should be taught to all 
students. Students whose general course of studies 
may bo other than linguistic may be given instruction 
10 curren^English literature. , 

* Mr. W. a. J. ABCHBOLD. 1I.A., Lt-B. 
i. Looking at the matter from the point of view of 
India as vi whole, and especially from the point of 
view of the India that is to be, 1 am against the use of 
English as a means of instruction. It is part of a very 
lurga,queatioa which I should not like to tackle hero. 
But, as tbinge are, moat Indians who have a say in 
the matter seenx of the other way of thinking and, 
hence, English will probably carry the day. What 
the ulticaate result will be, especially u the n\mber 
of aijglishinen in the educational servioe diminishes, 

1 leave to'otbecs to determine. 

(iii) Tbis being understood, end trying to make the 
best of things as people wish them to be, 1 would 
suggest, that English be the medium of instruction in 
the honoucs olassM for B.A. and B. Be. and in the 
elAisu for M. A. . 


THE HON’BLB MR. J. G. OOVERNTON. O.I.E. 

L Tlvs arguments fo# maintaining English as the 
medium b6Ui of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above entrance to the University on the 
whole preponQerate in validity again^ those in behalf 
of the vemaoulara, more particularly if Indian univer¬ 
sities are to be brought up to modern standards of 
methods and efficidney, and they are to be kept in 
touph with European learning and progress. Where 
a province baa but one Vernacular, and that, too, u 
homogeneohs one, it might be possible to allow option 
^u regard to the answeriu of examination papers, but 
even those students who wleoted vemaoulara would 
probably do so because their knowledge of Englifb 
was inferior and this would handicap them afterwards. 
They would fall out of touch with first-hand European 
authorities in the subjects which tlfty studied in 
veroao^ar, and would fail to improve tiieir English 
and ^o render it generally adaptable for all sorts of 
purpoees. Where there are eeveral vernaculars of 
equal authority io a province the practical difficulties 
involved in such a multiplicity of languages must 
oompel the use of English for university purposes. 

ii. a. &t present it is quite true that students on 
entering ^Ihe Vniversity have a very inadequate 
knowledge of English and are mostly unable to 
understand English as spoken by an Englishman or 
themselves to speak ordinary English such as is used 
by Englishmen in everyday life. Bu^ if the school 
oourao were lengthoBod and improved, tod the boys 
came to the University oldor and with more thorough 
school training, these defects would be removed and 
students should then be more able to cope in English 
with their University work. * 

b. It does not follow that in schools all work 
should be carried on through the medium of English, 
provided that ample time is given to English, and 
especially to practical forms of Englieb, e.g., dictation, 
reading, and colloquial conversation, all of which at 
present are far too much neglected in the upper 
classes of our secemdary. schools. History and 
Geography arc prObaoly the subjects in which the use 
of the vemaculara as a medium of instruction in 
schools may be permitted with the least detriment to 
pupils. In teaching oriantat classics, e.g., Sanskrit, 
Pali, Persian, there ta^y be possible advantages to 
be gained by using the vernacular. The adoption of 
the vfimacular in the subjects named above would, I 
think, promote more rapid progress in them and 
would probably afford more time for the study of 
^glisb and all those subjects which are to be taught 
through English. University candidates should be 
allowed the option of answering papers in the fonder 
subjects in Ternaoula^ If tbis ooncession is allowed 
it miftt^ Aedrlywinderstood that English is not to be 
reducedto the position of a sp-oa)led second language, 
and that for Indian students it is not by any means 
to be confined to a mere training in tbe study of 
Elnglish literature. As I have said, tbe great require¬ 
ment in this respect is a practical knowledge of 
F.n gHflh, an(l,*thiB cannot be gained by a study of 
English literature or of the language as a mere 
academic subject. Pupils* leaving sehool will want 
English not only for their Univeruty oourt^ but for 
aftei^life, and it is essential that for both purposes 
they ^ould receive while at sehool as thorough a 
(raining io (bat language as can possibly be given* 



HINDU MUSLIM UNITY 

BY 

IIAKIM AJMAt KHAN, 


HK secrot of the succo^ss, not merely of the 
• Hoforin Scliomo.^but of all* the work which 
. U boing dune by Indiana in India and 
I abroad, lies in Hindii-MaBlioi un^ty. There 
IB no need to look back ns both thrae communi* 
ties iiavti fully realised it udw that unity alone can* 
bS tlio livm t'jiimlation of ludia’a real improve- 
niout aud future progress. Although war ifl 
lightly regarded as a calamity, the share the world* 
war (jiow hnppdy ended) has had in forging the 
links of unity between these two great comnyini* 
untitlos us to say that the war has bequeathed 
to India, a legacy vdiLch is likely to prove the key 
to tiio success of the national self-realisation of 
India.] must,-however, confess that there are 
ivroaiii mutters which at times comrf in'Jhe way 
of ihe full realAatioD of this blessing. iWse who 
H.c in.'-pirud by a genuine desire to serve their 
country cannot be ahocted by any diflerences of 
race or creoi, which ai-e tlio saUie to day as they 
were before. Hindu Muslim relations, however, 
appoAv to lie iiihnitcly more satisfactory than 
tb'-y huvti^jeen in past yeai's. Thu question of 
GLiV’oiiiinout appoinCmonta is no longer capable of 
tiiigagiug our attention to any appreciable degree, 
uiid idtiiongb political rights were the subject of 
uuiob contioverisy between them before, the 
C iiigross l.oaguo compact of 1916 went a very 
lung w.iy l<r settle tl^at matter. Such other 
niiiiti-rs as the Jjuaguu and tbe Cobgress'may still 
require toluve an understanding about,* will, I 
am sure, be easily suttlpd between them, on some 
Appropriate oc'iusioii. ^ 

rnBSBUVATios or cows 

1 i-hall, tbcrofpro, address myself to the one 
(juestioii. uhich has an impor^nce quite its own, 
and whici: is noiiu utbur tban tbe problem of the 
pacicrviitiiiw ol cows. We have, for some time 
pisV, be <1 iminigiiig in indirect allusions and 
vuguo hint.* unit to niy mind it i» higb*tiiger that 
this question was dealuwith in clear aui^ specihe 
terms with a. view to ruiicbing a satisfactory con- 
cluiion. Sumo of tlie uiethods, some of our Hindu 
brutbien hate at times permitted themselves to 
adopt foi the hltfdnmcnt of tjjeh^objitct have, in 
certain inatances, uqdvubtcdly proved ^-highly 
objectiuuable, and naturally tending to defeat tbe 
veuy purpose aimed at. But to-dny, when ^ both 
Hindus iiQ|} Muslims are marching together 


through a new era, when various dilferenoee are 
gradually, but surely,' being transformed into 
varied phases of unity, tbe possibility of tbe re¬ 
sumption of such fruitless efforts is becoming 
remote. In fact, we are now inapired by that 
spirit of patriotism which is sure to prove tbe 
key to tbe eolation, not merely of tbe question of 
tibe preservation of cows, but also to the lioal 
settlement ef all other differences. When two 
sections begin to co operate in a spirit of loving 
comradeship, sharing one another’s burdens, the 
(inevitable result follows and their differences 
passing through various phases of mutual tolera¬ 
tion, finally merge in community of interest with 
timMy endeavours. In fact, giveil tbe circum¬ 
stances y^ferred to, the very differences are 
transformed into the surest basis of united 
endeavonrs. 

Our Hindy compatriots have fpr some time 
past, bqen making genuine efforts to meet us more 
than half way, and desetYe our sincerest gratitude 
for their good-will. It is indeed, a testimony to 
their keen realisation of the needs of nation- 
building. It, therefore, behoves us, as inheritors 
of a noble creed, to reciprocate their amiable 
(regard with greater warmth and good-will to 
demonstrate that our faith teaches us that ei^ery 
good act deserves a bettor return. Our Hindu 
brethren enthusiastically and spontaneously ob* 
‘ served the F-hilafat day with us, and in closing 
their business to share our eorrow they evinced 
remarkably laige sympathies. They cheerfully 
bore grelt commercial loss, only to prove their 
sincere regard for our sentiments in regard to a 
matter which was exclusively religious, and could 
<^m their interest in no other way. Can these 
sincere demonstrations of friendly regard and 
good-will go for nothing. Most certaidy not, 
norcan they possibly fail to evoke the deserving 
responses from a people not dead to all noble 
feelings. Again, what but tbe promotion of 
commendable reciprocity and co-operation in ex¬ 
clusive religious matters can be a surer guarantee 
of India’s future welfare and progress? ,Indeed 
this is tbe only point on which we are wilbont 
the least hesitancy unanimously'agreed, The 
matter which is entirely for Muslims *;>o decide, 
is what practical etep they are going to take to 
demoDStntq their eppreoiatioc of this principle, 
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to reassure our Hinda bretbrec. Not a soul 
amoDg Mussalmane would hesitate to votahsafe the 
neoMsar; assursooe. In fact, they should eothusi* 
astioaU^ respond to suoh a &nd do whatever 
the; legitimately can, to consummate such an 
object. They should in so far as it ties in their 
power refrain from acts calculated to wound the 
BUBoeptibilities of their compatriots. 

We are, and should be, fully oognisant of the 
fact that coW'kiUing seriously annoys our fellow* 
oountrymen. But before holdioj out any assur¬ 
ance to them, we must first see in what light our 
religion views this question. Ww must also 
determine the extent to which “ Qurbani ” is 
enjoined upon us—irrespective, of course, of the 
slaughter of cows. According to Islam, Qurbanr 
or sacrificial otfering, is only a Sannat-i-Mawak- 
kidab (a practice obeerved by the Prophet and 
empbatically«SDjoined on bis followers) which Mus- 
salmans as Mussalmans, as long as they San allord 
it, must observe. Now it is a matter of choice to 
fulfil this observance by sacrificing camels, sheep, 
goat or cow, which simply means that any of these 
anima’ i can be^t oiTerings Crores oMndian Mus- 
litu-i must be strangers to^the slaughter of^^amels, 
for the fulfilment of this obeervance, but none of 
thorn can possibly be accused of the slightest 
religious omission. On the contrary, Mussal- 
mans of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Tripoli and Asiatio 
Turkey have been faithful tu this observance 
without ever having slaughtered a cow^ and I am* 
confident no erudite theologian or mufti can 
maintain that these Mussalmans have failed to 
no.-ierve the Sunnat (practice of the Prophet) or . 
have been guilty of any religious shoftcoming. If ' 
any Mussalman dares to call a religiously legiti¬ 
mate act illegitimate, be certainly commits a sin. 

I consider it appropriate at this stage, to recount 
some of the “ ahadees ” (religious traditions), 
according to which the sacrifice of animals otfae( 
than th^ cow is entitled to preferegoe. For 
instance, *' Ummti Salmah " (the Holy Prophet’s 
venerablis wife) says that the Prophet once 
observed, “ if any of you sees the Crescent herald¬ 
ing the month of Zil Hnjnh and desires to 
sacrifice a goat. . . . etc;” which obviously 
indicates that the Arabs were in the habit of 
sacrificing goats, According to another tradition 
our ^ophet said that of all sacrificial animals 
sheep was preferable; if we reserve ^heep alone 
for the offering #e will be complying with this 
tradition. • However X would refrain from expa¬ 
tiating upon the religious aspect of this subject as, 
{>ro|>erJy*speakiD^, it relates to the doaam of the 


doctors of theology. If having regard to all 
these circumstanoes, Mussalmans devoted their 
attention to this subject, of their own accord, 
and elected to sacrifira animals other than the 
oow they would have the proud privilege of 
being regarded the first to take the initial step 
tow^B ensuring the interna] peace of tlie 
coliotry, and they *would ’ also, in this way, be 
repaying Ihe debt of gratitude, under which they 
«have pecently been laid by their Hindu compat¬ 
riots, 1 earnestly appeal to my Muslim brothers, 
to oonsider calmly, what I have said about this 
question, and if they arrive at the •conclusion at 
which I have arrived, it will be up to them to 
show*w£at value they attach to the great princi¬ 
ple W unity and what practical response they ere 
ready to make (with particular reference to 
religious susceptibilities) to the forward step 
already, taken by the Hindus in the direction 
of that •goak If I am asked to specify the 
practica^ step to be taken in this direction, I 
would recommend that the residents of Kashi, 
Ajudhia, Muttra and Brindabap (the sacred 
places of the Hindus) should begin the operation 
of the principle enunciated above, and eilbrts 
should be simultaneously directed to the propa¬ 
gation of the same idea in other plaoes, 1 must 
confess that it is a question which belongs to the 
vast and heterogenous population of seven crore 
Mussalmans, scattered all over India, and our 
efforts will take time to bear fruit; but this 
consideration should not discourage us fioin 
idaking an immediate beginning. I •am also of 
opinion, &at ugles8*some organised institution is 
entrusted with the propaganda, we must despair 
of any practical achievemept in this respect. The 
Muslim League df all Ae institutions, is by fur 
the most suited for tfiis purpose, and I hope it 
will offer itself for the sacred work,* end perform 
it with the wisdom and zeal which it deserves. 1 
also hope, tlie Muslim League will receive 
acfeqoate and willing co-operation from the 
zealous members of the Kbilafat Committees. In 
the first place, I trust that my views on this 
subject evilT evoki no adverse criticism from any 
quarter, but in view of the%ct that the Muslim 
community, like all dther communities of 
the world, is Aiomposed of men of yaried ways 
of thinking, ] shall not mind any onslaught, 
for I am conscious that my bumble suggestiotia 
spring from the depth of* honesty and ('inoerity 
and are not from any motive to please or annoy 
anyoner {From ikt Pretidential address to tho 
Att India Uiulim Ltague, Amritsar). * 



' INDIAN EDUCATION 

DY 

THE HON’BLE JUSTICE SIR JOHN WOODROFFE. 


f G CAnnot separate the question of univer- 
. Btty education from that of education in 
general. The undergraduate has'already 
been made or .apoilod iR the family, echool, 
or college. Nor, if we pursue the subject to 
the end, can we avoid an (enquiry into politi* , 
cal,“religious, and cultural questions in general. 
The fundamental Fact is that a Government 
alien in race,habits, thought, feelings, reli¬ 
gion, and general culture, controls the education 
(oiore and more strictly in recent yeare) and 
essays to teach the people of this conn^. It ^as 
been wall said that probably in the whole world 
there are not two more dissimilar persons than an 
Gdglisbman and a Iltndu. The position,is un¬ 
natural ; and injurious to the true interests 
of this country. This control may be, and'T think 
has been, directed by self-regarding political, 
motives. But, even if the point of view be one 
which primarily regards the interests of the 
Indian people, there is still place for conflicting 
theories and practice. There are some (the 
foremost of^ whom may be called missionaries 
of * race) who, sincerely believing in the 
superiority of Western civilisation, think that 
it will be for the beneiit of Jndia to 
impose it on the East. The product of this 
system is Macaulay's “Coloured Eoglishman.” 
The drift of education has been in this direction. 
As my friend Mr. Havelf (formerl? Priivcipsl of 
the Calcutta School of Art) has ri^tly sqid, the 
fault of the Anglo-Indian ec^catioual system is 
that, instead of harmonisiBg with, and supple¬ 
menting, national culture, ft is antagonistic to, 
and destructive.of it. Sir George Birdwood'says 
of the system that it “ has destroyed in Indians 
the love of their own literature, the quickening 
soul of a people, and their delight in their own 
‘ arti and, worst of all, their repose in their own 
traditional and national religion, has disgusted 
them with their own homes, tbdlr ^^enfs,' and 
their sisters, their very “wives, and brought dis¬ 
content into every family so far as its baneful 
influences have reached.” ,, 

Since writing,the above I have read a speech 
recently addressed by Sir Subrafainania Aiyar to 
the law students at Madras in which pointiiig ont 
that it sebms to be thought that the' aim of British 
tutelage in India is to Westernise itfs cdildren, 
he says that the fulfilment of that aim must 
is tbs very Baton of tbingt. tsod to isp *11 true 


life and initiative natural to the people as' a dits- 
tinotly Eastern race deetined bo evolve on lines of 
its own. He also refers 'bo a recent issue of the 
EagH-th journnl—the Stati »(—to the efleot that 
the object of the present rule seems intended to 
metamorphose the Indian into “a qaasi-English 
breed." Such a ,breed, 1 may add, is likely to 
lead to half-thinking, inefficient action, and 
worse. ^ 

As nothing is wholly evil I personally believe 
that some benefits have been gained through the 
education given but, looking upon the matter as 
A whole, I concur in thinking that this education 
has bad baneful effects. What else can be 
expeqted ffom a position so unnatural ? Wrong 
education \s the cause of physical and m'ental 
strain and sapping of moral strength. It is pro¬ 
ductive of instability leading, in the case of some, 
to violence, in the case of others to a paralysing 
iober conflict^or a sense of intolerable oppression 
and, in (i large number of ordinary and inferior 
natures, to imitation, automatism, and suhaer- 
veence, The influences working on tbestudent 
have been deracialising (if 1 may use the word to 
‘ denote deetruction of racial cbarscteristice), devi¬ 
talising, and deforming. 

r If they have not worked their full evil it is due 
to the resmtance of the racial spirit defending 
itself against the assaults, increasing in number 
and strength, made upon it in recent years. 

“ Personally, I should like to see the education 
of the Indian people in the bands of Indians 
themselves, without any interference from (gov¬ 
ernment'^ as at present constituted. But, if 
Government must control education, the principle 
on which it now proceeds should be changed. 

* Let us recognise the strength, persistence, ai)4 
value of the racial characteristics of the Indian 
people who have survived in a way and to a degree 
which is not seen in the esse of soy other coun¬ 
try in the world. It is not necessary to enquire 
into the question of the respective superiority of 
the civilisation of the East and West, It is suffi¬ 
cient to hold that Indian civilisation is the best 
for the people whose forefathers have evolved it. 
Let us stop all attempts, direct or icdinvit., 
whether political or religious, • to impose o'lr 
beliefs and practices on a people to whom they are 
foreign. X^t us admit and give eflVot w the 
claim of the true Indian patriot that bis l^guage, 
blibory, literature, art, philosophy, religioii| 
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culture, aod ideate should be given the 
primary place ia'the prescribed courses of study. 

If education be t9 educe, what can be educed 
from the Indian mind and character but inherited 
racial Impressions ? Is it education to neglect or 
suppress these and to cram ie with foreign stuff? 
This obserration does dot exclude any form of 
knowledge—Western or otherwise. Knowledire is 
knowledge whether it comes from East or 
West. An Indian student ie none the less true 
to his type because bis own cultural inheritance 
has been enriched by what of worth the West can 
give. It is directed to the positive cultivation of 
Indian culture and, in other matters, the adop¬ 
tion of an attitude favourable to it. The 17th 
question asks whether the cenditions under which 
studenta live undermine traditional morality. 
“ Conditions ” (if I understand the que-^ition 
rightly) indicates that the question has in view 
only* some superficial features ot thV stiident’s 
life. Where morality (1 use the term in its 
general sense) has been undermined it is due in 
primary degree to the alleged “ neutrality ” of 
the State as regards religion, its teaching, which 
igtiores religfbn, the past atticks on tho Indian 
religions, Jfindu nhd Mnsaslmnn, Wostcrni.aing 
influences, and the general atmosphere pioduqpd 
by these and other causes. * 

How can traditional morality be preserved when 
yho whole course of education is to ignore it and 
thus leave it the easier prey ^>f sectaridh attack 
nifd ecular scepticism? How can* the Indian 
student present an effective attitude to life if the 
Kource of his vitality is neglected or suppressed and 
his movements are cramped by for^'gn vesturesi? 
It is true that an increasing national conscious* 
ness has been, to some extent, remedying the evils 
of an English education on English prhiciples by 
English teachers but the necessity to remove the 
causes of these evils still remains. 


It follows from the above views that, in my 
opii^ton, education «bouId be sucl as a true, and 
not a denationalised, Indian would desire to see 
given and^would himself, if an educator, give. 
Suob an education can only be properly given by 
an Indian, able in his subject and inspired by 
great ideals, i?ho has not been denationalised 
under the English system of education which fans 
htthsrto«prevAiled. The class here expected may 
be less competent to teach than the English ori- 
' ginal of which they ara a Cbpy, All intriguers for 
posts of teachers and professors should be rigorous¬ 
ly suppressed. As a result of this it follows tbnt 
distinctions in the E luc^tional Service should be 
aboltabed and Indians should be employed in every 
case except those in which the expert knowledge 
ofvD European (and not necessarily an English¬ 
man) justifies his Appointment. The educational 
curriculum should give Indian culture and the 
lodtab standpoint the primary place, Art should 
be recognised, and not, as it is now, ignored, by 
th'e University. India being an agricultural 
country thero should be courses of ngriouHure, 
professorships, and travelling agricultural lectuie- 
ships, Law is at present too mu8h encouraged. 
All the public opinion with which 1 am arrpiainted 
is against the further multiplication of lawyers. 
Teaching should be in the vernacular* as much as 
possible. Students are greatly strained by having 
to learn in a foreign tongue. The University 
should be as free of Government interference and 
have as much independence of action ns is pos- 
•sible. There should certainly be a large degree 
of freedom of teaqjiing ^rrd study! In short, I 
would ^aim for the University every freedom to 
follow*those idealsawhich the past history of India 
and its past aq^ pre^nt Indian culture present 
to it .—A Note suintUled to the Valeuita I’nvmaity 
Uoymtssion. 


•CURRENCIES FOR* THE INDIAN STATES 

PY 

RAO BAHADUR SARDAR.M. V..K;BE. m . a . 


» UCH water has run under the bridges 
since a rupee stood at two shillings last, 
^ In the year of grace 1919, the wheel of 
fortune has brought it to (hat figure or a 
little nlore. • Tho causes for the fall and rise of 
the rup|o are too well known to need narration. 

When the rupee began to depreciate, the first 
to au^r was the Government of India and the 
peoplt tUo inffer^i. The former had to pay 


more of its revenue towards meeting the Home 
charges and the latter had to export more goods 
for less money and the foreignvmanufactiires, 
which hi^d become a necessity, became dearer. 
So R^I interests coinbii^e<| in clamouring for the 
arreat of the depreciation of the rupee.* 

The present )e.ir hsa peihapa wilnoss«d the 
eufminatiuti of the appreciation of the rupeu. 
There is now only a section of tlie community 
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which' wishee for ao eaBier rate of exchange, but, 
owing to the advance ia indueSries made by the 
country, and the change in the world fK>fiition, 
which makes Indian goods a necessity to them, 
the natives of India do not fear the oheapeniog 
of the foreign goods or the becoming dearer of 
the Indian-exports. Tbp Government of India 
naturally stands to benefit. ,, 

There is, therefore, a general cry to •stabilize 
the rupee, irrespective oHhe rate of exchange, ^ 
Oop of the suggestions'made to achieve this' end 
is to the effect that British currency notes should 
be made legal tender in India. The idea which 
perhaps lies at fbe root of it is that if there were 
one currency in all the countriee of the wotld the 
exchange trouble would difeppear. The oily 
obstacle in the way is a political one. In the 
meanwhile there is the question whether the 
unification of the currency in almost all the 
States of India has endured to the lwnefi,t of the 
flountry, 

In India the right of coinage, although a 
monopoly of the Stale, was sometimes farmed out 
to individualq^ for a consideration. Thus not 
only currencies were prevalent acoording to the 
political divisions of the country, but there were 
licensed private mints as well. Over the Katter no 
check seems to have been exercised. 

With the establishment of the British Indian 
Mints, private mints, even in Native States, 
seem to have disappeared. Only the Govern¬ 
ments of these States continued or even estsbiish- 
ed their owd< coinage. The exchange value 
depended upon its intrinsic value., It did not 
circulate as currency beyond t^e borders cf the 
State, but it circulated aqd was stored as silver or 
gold, as the case might be. Some ‘ourrenotes had 
a reputation. 

Many of tbd COD and odd States bad thus 
their own coinage. Out of these ■ now only 
thirteen have their own mints, others have either ' 
amalgamated with the British Indian currency 
nr have closed theirs. The 'last straw which 
broke the back of the currencies pf Indian 
States was the last fall of the rupee, ,which 
caused the greatest upheaval in external no leas 
than in internal exchange. 

As far back' ss the last half of the last century, 
the Government of India passed an^t'permitting 
the Indian States to amalgamate their coinage 
with theiae, The oooceesion was (bat on one 
side there was to be the effigy of the Her late 
Majesty tbeQyHD-GmpreM and on the other tho 


name of the State, The ctureney of the State 
waa taken over at par. Only a few States took 
advantage of this offer and Ao ant became a dead 
letter. • 

The Government of Indian States were fright-* 
ened when their eurreneiee naturally fell as 
compared with the British Indian currency. Its 
result naturally was that in dealings outside the 
States more local currency had to be paid. The 
class wbiob wss most affected by this state of 
things was tbe- most artioalate olass and it 
carried the day. The easiest solution was to 
abolish the debased currency and it was followed, 
at tbe sacrifioe of tbe political rights of the 
States. 

• Apart from them, however, the economic 
advantages of the' separate currency were over¬ 
looked. Some attempt could have been made to 
maintain it. It would have been possible to 
adopt tbe device which tbe British Indian 
Government did, vt« , making tbe rupee a token 
ooin, without adopting a gold exchange standard 
as the State bad no direct dealings with countries 
having a gold coinage. But the Indian Govern¬ 
ment adopted this measure .after most of the 
States bad abolished their coinage. 

^he existence of separate currencies had at 
least tboee economic advantages. In the first 
place it prevented the augmentation of tbe 
British ilndian currency. It is now a well- 
^tablished dpetrine that inflation of the currency 
raises prices. The existence of different curren¬ 
cies in tbe country acted as a check on it. 

• In the sepond place a currency of its own 
enables a State to regulate its economic life. In 
States which still maintain their currency it has 
been possible by stopping the export of food 
grains and other necessaries produced within it to 
diminiBb the effect of tbe high prioes prevailing 
elsewhere. It is obvious that in order to achievp 
a perfeet success in this matter, a State must be 
either self-contained or primitive, yet in. any 
State a currency of its own must offer facilities 
in this respect. 

Tjastly, the existence of different currencies, 
maintained a business in the country of the 
nature which is conducted by the exchange 
banks. A roaring trade was carried on })y 
shrofts or iodigenous banks. In the already 
few openingB for tnde in India, a gap has been 
oaosed by tbe abolition of tbe currencies of tbo 
Indian States. {Paper prepared for the Indian 
Asnemfs Confermee, dfadra«)< 



THE ALL-INDIA LIBRARIES CONFERENCE 


T HR fire* All Jndia Likranw OosfereiiM 
* opened its seseioQ at the Gokbale Hall,' 
Madras, on Kovember 14, under the 
pre 8 ider< 5 y of Mr. JanarSan S. Kudalkar, Curator 
of State Libraries, Baroda. There was a large 
number of delegates from the mofneail especially 
from the Andhra districts where the library 
movement has made greater prwrees than in the 
other parts of the Presidency. Several delegates 
from Indian StatesHIke Mysore, Baroda, Hydera¬ 
bad, Travancore and Cochin were also present. 

Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar, Editor of the 
Hindu, who welcomed the delegates ns Chairman 
of the Reception Oominittee, urged the establis'n- 
ment of libraries all over the country as one of 
the means ^f spreading education and enlighten¬ 
ment among the masses. The President' beg.an 
his address with the reading of tbe follow¬ 
ing meesngo from H, H. the Gaekwar of 
B^pda:— 

li our rejoicings over the Peace lei us not forget 
(.liul for our country tbe jiroblems of recojistruction 
nre oven more insisftent, more urgent and more exact- 
mg. The problem of mass education, of raising tbe 
vast multitude of humanity that peoples ouj shofos, 
from the abysmal depths of ignorance and superstition 
to the level of civilised and free-born nations of the 
West, is tbe most important for us; and it is a happy 
’augury for the future of our country that gentle¬ 
men of light and loading from all parte of our v»t 
c'Hintry have met in wise conclave to-tay to confer 
ind devise moans of spreading knowledge among the 
masses Schemes of library organisation and wide¬ 
spread oirculation of book* arc only a coping stone ju 
the cditice of compulsory education fcr tho masses. 
For our people coroingout from schools and colleges 
must provide a continual feast of booka, magazines 
mid newspapers lest their love for learoif^juat kind¬ 
led at their ucadeinio altar gets soon extinguished for 
want offurther fuel in the form offree libraries and a 
supply of healthy literature. Baroda has been end- 
#eavouiang to do her little bit in this useful field o^re- 
generation and it is unfortunate that 1 have not boeu 
aide to attend your Conference in person and learn 
from ^our sugc deliborations moro of the art of 
disseminating knowledge BO as to conserve tho glory 
of God and the relief of my people. I send you. hqw- 
ever, my cordial greetings vgith this messago of hope 
for the renaiesance of our dear eountry and the happi¬ 
ness of the teeming millions that feel a pride in bear, 
ing its name.* 

• altera and telegrama from^ Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. V*. P. M%dbava Eao, Mr. N, Subba Row and 
^thers, expressing sympathy ^ifcb tbe objects of 
the conference were then read. Tbe President 
Mr.'^udnlkar 'made a rapid survey of the 
Library Movemeijt and declared that the 


oonfereno^ should solve the question of (lopu- 
lar education through free *pubUc librariee. 
He said;— 

Schools, libraries and newspapers are among the 
•uential educational factors of modern civilisation. 
Progress of sohool education in India has been so woo- 
fuliy alow at to make even the most conservative 
amongst us impatieatet it ^nd to demand and devise 
mea'sures of accelerating its speed in order to mako it 
keep pace with tbe times. The abnormally high per¬ 
centage of illiteracy in India is not only appalling to 
the enthiisiastic social reformers but is a blot on the 
fair name of our ancient Aivilisation aod culture and 
is tBe most vulnerable danger spot in the safe gover- 
Duce pf this country. The recent rise of new univer. 
aisles, colleges and schools is a hopeful sign of tbe 
times and augurs well for the future. But that future 
must be brought nearer and nearer by greater and 
greater private efforts for tbe spread of popular edu- 
catiofi. No scheme of popular education can be com¬ 
plete ^thout the movement of free public libraries 
going hand in h.'ind with. it. The library is not only 
supplementary to tbe school, but it is also cnmple. 
mentary to it. 

The school is for only one portion of, tho commu¬ 
nity, the youngei'portion, while the i^biio library is 
for all. The public library is the capstone of the odu- 
cational edifice of a community. It is the Universal 
sebool-housp whore all arc free to attei^i through life, 
where each finds knowledge that makes of learning a 
pleasure; and the knowledge that thus is freely 
sought is the knowledge that truly teaches. 

Mr. Kudalkar then furnished some interesting 
parrieulars in regard to the working of the hbra- 
,ries in Baroda whereby the munilicence and 
public «pirit of His Highness the Gnekwar tho 
movenfent has bad a remarkable success.' Ue 
concladed with a feference to H. E. Lord nnd 
Lady Williogc^on's work in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency • 

At this time His Excellency, the Governor 
ari^ved and was welcomed by tdie Chairman of 
the Reception Committee on behalf of tbe Con- 
•^‘ference. Ilia Excellency was requested to open the 
exhibition which was held in this conneqtioti. 
Lord M’illingdon in his speech reforred to the 
BUgeess af ^e movement in Baroda, paid a tribute 
to thb services of H.»H. the Gaekwar and to the 
Librarian of tbe Contritl Library, and wound up 
with,tbe suggestion that the library movement 
should be cldeely associated with .the Publicity 
Board. Tbe Exhibition was an interesting ad junct 
to f^je Confereneb. The major portion of tho 
exhibits caipe from Blrdda and consi^^ed of toy 
books, puzzle blocba, kindergarten games, ^avcl- 
liifk library cases, etc. Mrs. Prabbu Desei, who 
was in charge of tbe exhibits in*the children's 
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soction, explained to the visUors that in the 
Central Library at Baroda tnere wae a, e(»cial 
room aet apart for children where various kinder¬ 
garten gnmes and picture books werw kept for 
their inatniotion and amusement. Messrs Dada- 
chanji nnd,N. C. Dewanjt were injcharge of the 
other sections of the Batoda exhibits which in¬ 
cluded portable cinematographs, radiopttcol megic 
lanterns, etc.' There were also on viei^ at the 
exhibition maps showing thetdestribution of public 
libmries in the'Baroda State, as also the plans 
recently approved for a Central Public Library at 
Baroda. Lastly, there were exhibits- from the 
Andhra country and Mysore' under the charge of 
Messrs I. Yenkatramayya and 0. Nagapm, 
respectively. P 

Several papers were read at the Conference— 
all dealing with various aspects of the library 
movement in the world such as (the club vs. the 
Free Public Library, Organisation of Bura^ Libra¬ 
ries, Amorican Libraries, Library Movembnt in 
Poona, and Relation between Public Tjibrary 
and Boy Scout Movements). Mr. Johan Van 
Manen of the imperial Library, ..Calcutta, spoke 
of the lishore Conference of Libraries. Mr. 8. V. 
Narasimba Sastri speaking on the organisation of 
Rural lAbrai^eB said :— 

People in the viUagaa have understood that the 
interests of the self can only be advanced by becoming 
parts of a larger Vhola such as a Corporation, a 
political assembly or even a political state, subordinat- 
ing.tbeir personal interests for the well Ireing of the 
corporation. The rural library must depend for its 
maintenance and initial experience on its resources. 
The monopoly measuring-grain in the whole village 
will be auctioned at the harvest time by the ‘general 
l)ody of the villagers and this giv^ a aubstantiAl sum 
of money. In this and similar ways thousands are be¬ 
ing collected every year. commchi good fund of 
the co-operative societies may ho devoted to public 
libraries The promoters ofthe co-operative societies 
rosy so frame thevules as to give s substantial sht^re 
ofthe profits to free libraries. The rural libraries 
should be made interdependent. Central Libraries will 
have to bo formed. It is bad economy to try to make 
each library complete and then fail- We must attain 
the integration of our social forces even in our villages. 
The rural library* Is the liest instrument of bringing 
it about. • * < * 

Mr. T. Prakasam spokd on* the impoptaitce of 
Law Libraries. Mrs. AnAndi P. Prabhu Desai 
put in a plea for women’s section in ^the Library 
and urg^:—^T|}at a well organised, children’s 
section is an urgent necessity.” • ' 

When we look at Engliflh*juvenile Ij^terature we 
long to see i day^ when our Indian children will be 
eciuully well supplied with books specially written for 
them in their vernaculars. We want more good books 
written for child^n in the vernaculars. Children can 


suoeestflUly be made very'fond of a Library by means 
of eopioussupply of pivture books suited to their habits 
and tastes and by introducing various table games. 
Beautihil and eolouredpioturea add to j^e oheer^lness 
of the well-equipped room and make u bright. They 
devdop the child's iatelligeooe and make them in¬ 
terested in their aurroundinge. Story-telling gives 
pleason and strengthens the power of imagination, 
develops sympathy and cultivates a taste for good 
literature. The cinematograph is another excellent 
means of imparting information and instruction 
through the eye and helps to reach even the ignorant 
people who are dqaf. A children's Library should be 
one ofthe several social forces that contribute to the 
bnildingaqf the character of the young, the enlarge¬ 
ment of narrow lives and the opening of opportunities 
to all aKke. Every Library in India should take up 
this important and interesting subject in hand immedi¬ 
acy and commence to organise a children's section 
ie it for the advancement and benefit of our young 
folk. 

Mr. C. Nagappa read a paper on the J^ibrary 
Hovement in Mysore and referred to uhe institu- 
ti(m of Travelling Libraries in these words ;— 

We started our system of travelling libraries with 
about 80 sets of libraries, each consisting of 4 wooden 
boxei eaob hplding about 25 books in the vernaoalur 
on select aubjects. Each set was supplied to a Taluk 
Headquarters Wd from there eu-h li&clion of the 
library wie required to circulate srpurutely in villages, 
a section being left in each village from f> to 8 weeks. 
It«was palculatsd that each section of the library 
would circulate in about 5 villages and a set would 
thus go round In S or G villages in a year or serve 20 
different villages in about two months. 

The Obnferenea 'pasaed the following among 
o&sr Resolqtions 

The Conference places on record its appreciation of 
the aplendid pioneer work done by Bsroda among 
Indian States and Andhra Desa in British India and 
tne progress mCde by Mysore, Pudukoiah, Hyderabad' 
and Travaucore and desires the representatives of 
of other Native States and Provinces to start provin- 
eiai, district and other brganisations with the express 
object of carrying on the work of the library move¬ 
ment. 

This Conference is of opinion that every municipal 
town in India should have a free public libraryifor the 
benefit of tbo-townemen as well as the public in general 
and urges upon all Indian municipalities the need for 
undertaking this work immediately. 
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INDIANS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

BY ' * 


MR. C. F. 

will uoderttaod tbe'd«ep pain and indig¬ 
nation wbicb tbe following cbnlienge to 
Indian residents in East Africa on tbe 
part of European sdttlen bas caused me. 
M; indignation bas grown deeper still, since I 
have seen with my own eyes bow unjustiiied the 
attaok on Indian moral cbaraoter bas been. • 
If tbe challenge bad been ofade merely on eco¬ 
nomic grounds, tbe attack could have been met 
without any feeling of resentment. There is no 
dishonour in being called more industrious and 
thrifty than other people,—and hitherto this bas 
been the only ground, openly alleged, for refusing 
Indian immigration. 

But this new challenge from East Africa is of 
ail entire!^’diSVrent nature. Here,«tha main lino 
of attack is against the Indian mrt'al character 
itself. It is brutally stated that Indian moral 
depravity is so great, that Indians cannot be al¬ 
lowed to contaminate tbe Africans any longer. 

..iOt me guote from tbe two main documents 
which have levelled this gross charge against us. 

The lirst is tbo Deefaration of tbe Convention 
of Associations of Eist Africa,—tbe most im^rt- 
ant non-official body of Europeans in the country, 
—which has often gone by the name of “ The 
White Man’s Parliament.” , • 

Tbe Declanrtion begios as follows ;— * 

* “This convention wishes to poiift out to the 
(iovernment thnt during the discussion of the Petition 
re : IndiaDs, as also those affecting tho native peoples 
of this country, they had tho assistance of 4 Missioea- 
rics, one being Roman Catholic and fhree being from 
the Missionary Conference, which was sitting in 
J^uirobiat tbe same time as the Coavention'' 

It proceeds in this way> * 

“That whereas our national ideals of enlighten¬ 
ment and progress are crystallized in our Christian 
western civilization, and it is our duty to make sure 
that ftio best contained therein, is readily avuifabie 
for tbe needs of awakening Africa, * 

* "And whereas the mamtenanen of this country 
depAids entirely on tbe prestige and force of charac¬ 
ter ofthe white man, 

" And whereas certain Indians have entered this 
country as traders, clerks and artisans, 

“ And whereas tbeso people follow in all things a 
civilisation yrhicb is eastern and in many respects 
repugnant to ours."— 

Ibre then ie the tr ain charge stated in some- 
i^at,guarded language. It U fnore openly ex- 
, plained in tbe conclusion ;—» 

• "Wg can conceive,"—tbe Declaration enda—"short 
ottbe retrocession of tbe territory to Germany, of no 
transaction more immoral and more certain to recoil 
on otir heads than tbe betrayal to the Asiatic of a 
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section of the African peoples whose destinies have 
fallen into our hands and who at*pro8ont are unable 
to protect themselves. We submit that to buy off 
Indian os- other agitatio^ at the expense of tkc uativos 
of Africa would be a policy neither wise nor honour- 
* able.” • 

Tbe*BecoDd Document ie of even greater prtc- 
tioal Bigni&cance. Jt i8,.to all intents and pur- 
po&ea, an official record. It forms part of a 
Beport of tbe Economic Commission, which was 
presided over by one of the leading Government 
. Officials. Tbe findings were unanimous. 

*1 quote the following: — 
t “ There are unfortunately other reasons of even 
^eater weight against all Indian immigruyon into 
thia, or indeed any part of Africa." 

‘'Physically, tbe Indian is not a wholesome inilu- 
eneg because of his incurable repugnance to sanita¬ 
tion aid hygiene,." 

“ Tbe moral depravity of the Indian is equally dam¬ 
aging to tho African, who in bis natural state is at 
least innocent of the worst vices of the East. The 
Indian is tbo inciter to crime as wpll as vice." 

"Itisourtirn^conviction that thg justificatioa of 
our occupation of this country lies in our ability to 
adapt the native to our own civilization." 

" If we further complicate this task by continuing tu 
expose the African to the antagonistic intluonce of 
Asiatic, as distinct from European, philosophy, we 
shall be gnilty of a breach of trust.*’ 

Tbe only Minority Beport on the Indian ques¬ 
tion was an additional Note of Mr. Powys Cobb. 
He states that the quotation which he makes 
‘ about Indians was drafted by the. whole body of 
the but* was omittod at the last 

meeting, ^ut Mr. Powys Cobb could not be 
satisfied with its tmission-and inserta it under 
bis own sigviatuie as n ^^>te. It is signi¬ 
ficantly similar to the Ihsuiaration of the 
Convention of Associations ^id proves that 
there is practically no dilTerenco between tbe 
Official and tbe non-official view of Indian 
morality among Europeans generally. Mr. 
Powys Cobb’s quotation is as follows ;— 

" We ft. e. the Commissioners) have already stated 
ln*Qbaptef Vfl what we submit arc dual rcasoos 
agam|t the betrayal te yie Asiatic of any section of 
the African peoples tlm responsibility for whose 
destinies hss fallen into our hands. Short of the 
retroeessioQof tbe territory in question to Germany, 
we can conceive of no transaction^morc immoral, or 
more cei^tin *ultipately to recml in ruin upon our 
owg heads, tbso to buy off Indian discontent at the 
expense of 4)a natives of Africa. Such i^nerosity at 
the cost of others, and those of our own dependents, 
wpuM be neither honourable nor politic. " * 

“If India requires aa outlet, there^are vast empty 
spaces in Asia awaiting development to which it 
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might n'ow be praotioable for her to apply her energies 
without the certainty of such evil results as roust 
attend the exploitation of the' African by 4he 
Asiatic.” 

Genlilem'eD of the Congres”, -if there )iad been 
asy valid gpouQds*for this attack upon the moral 
character of the Indian community I should not 
have hesitated to expose the facts- On a former 
occasion in Fiji I had to.do this very thing with 
regard to Indians labouring under the indenture 
aystem. I did not shrink then, as you all know, 
frou^ telling you the ^lain, unvarnished truth. 
But here, after the moat careful examination on 
the spot, 1 am convinced that the attack is 
groundless in its inain cbalienge. I have found 


the young Gujaratis, who now form the main 
body of tboee tlut have come from India to 
Eist Africa, leading a domestic and social life 
which, taken as % whole, is a credit to their 
Motherland. I cannot do more, in this letter, 
than etate emphatically this conclusion to which 
1 have oome. ^ 

If it had been possible for me 1 should have 
returned myself to lay before, you the whole 
matter. But 1 must proceed immediately to 
South Africa. 1. trust that you yourselves, 
Gentlemen, will accept the challenge and up-faold 
the character of the children of the Motherland. 
{From a to the Amritsar Congreae). 


THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION 


NOTHER epoch has been reached to-day* 
in the annals of India. 1 have given 
my Royal assent to an Act wbicj? will 
take its place among the great historic 
measures passed by the Parliament of this 
Realm for the better government of India, and 
for the greatbr contentment bf her people; 
The Acts of 1773 and 1784 were designed 
to establish a regular system of administration 
and justice uhder the Honourable East India 
Company. Tbe Act of 183*3 opened the door for 
Indians to public office and employment. The 
Act of 18S8 transferred tbe administration from 
the Company to the Crown and laid the founda¬ 
tions of public life which exist in India to-day. 
The Act of ISfir sowed the^eed pf representative 
institutions, and the seed was quickened into life 
by the Act of 1909. The Act which has'now 
become law entrusts the elected repi;psentatives of 
tbe people with a de finite sharejn the government 
and points tbe way to full responsible government 
herertfter. If, as* 1 confidently hope, tbe policy 
which this Act inaugurates should achieve its 
purpose, the results will be momentous in the 
story pf human progress, and it is timely and 
fitting that 1 should invite you to-day to con¬ 
sider the past and to join me in my, hopes of the 
future. ^ . ' 

Ever since tbe welfare of India ^was con¬ 
fided to us it has been held as a sacred trust by 
Our Royal Hegise and Lino. In 1858 Qneen 
Victoria of revered memory solemnly declared 
herself bound to her Indian subjects by ibe Sf^me 
obligations pf duty as to all' her other subjects, 
and sbp assured to them religious freedom and 

, - ■ ■ - - ___ __r ^ 

* iHued on Dec,, 23,1919. 


the equal and impartial protection of the law. In 
his message to tbe Indian people in‘1903,. my 
dear father,''King Edward VII, announced bis 
determination to maintain unimpaired the same 
principles of human and equitable administration. 
Again, in bis Proclamation of 1906, he renewed 
the assurances which had been given 50 years 
before and surveyed the progress which they had 
inspired. On my acce.seion to the throne in 1910 
J B^t a>meesage to the Princes and Peoples of 
India acknowledging their loyalty and homage 
and promiring that tbe prosperity and happiness 
of India should always be to me of tbe highest 
interest and concern. In the following years ! 
visited India with the Queen-Empress and testified 
my sympathy for her people and my desire for 
th^ir well being. 

While these are the sentiments of affection 
and devoriqn by which I and my predecessors 
have been animated, tbe Parliament and tbe 
people of this Realm and my officers in India have 
been equally zealous for the moral and material 
advancement of India. We have endeavouPed to‘ 
give to her people the many blessings which Pro¬ 
vidence has bestowed upon ourselves. But there 
is one gift which yet remains and without which 
tbe progress of a country cannot he consummated 
—the right of her peoplb to direct her affairs and 
safeguard her interests. Tbe defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common 
Imperial interest and pride. The control of jier 
domestic conceros is a burden which India may 
legitimately aspire to take upon her own shoulders. 
The burden is too heavy to be borne in ful,' until 
time and experionoe have brought the necessary 
Itrength, but opportunity will now be givet for 
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Experience to grov and for responsibility to 
■ncrease with the capacity for its fulfilment. 

I I have watched with understanding and 
leympathy the growing desire of mj^indian people 
[for repreaentative institutions. Starting from 
[amall beginnings this ambition has steadily 
I strengthened its bold upon t£e intelligence of the 
jcomitry. It has pursued its course along oonsti- 
’ tiitional channels with sincerity and courage. It 
has survived the discredit which at times and in 
jilacrs lawless men sought to cast upon it by acts 
of violence committed under the guise of patriot¬ 
ism. It has beoD stirasd to more vigorous life by 
the ideals for which the British Commonwealth 
fought in the great war, and it claims support in 
the pirt which India has taken in our common 
struggles, anxiety and victories. Jm truth, tho 
desire after political responsibility has' its source 
at the loots of ^He British connection with India. 
It has sprung inevitably from the dee^r and 
fridcr studies of human thought and history 
which that connection has opened to the Indian 
people. Without it the work of the Biitish in 
India wo’>ld have been incomplete. It was, there¬ 
fore, with a wise judgment that the beginnings of 
representative instituticfhs were laid many years 
ago. Their scope has been extended stage by 
stage until there now lies before us a definite 
step on the road to responsible government. 

With the same sympathj^ and ^ith 
redoubled interest J shall watch the progress 
along ?his road. The path will not be eltsy, and 
ill the march towards the goal there will be need 
(■I piv'severance and of mutual forbearance between 
all sections and itices of my people in India 1 
iiai confident that those high qualities will be 
furthcQDiing. I rely on the new pijiular 
assemblies to interpret wisely the wishes of those 
whom they represent and not to forget the 
interests of the masses who cannot yet be 
admitted to^ranebise. I rely on the leaders of 
the peqple, the ministers of the future, \o face 
responsibilijty and endure misrepresentation, to 
sacrifice much for the common interest of the 
State, remembering that true patriotism trans- 
cunds party and communal * boundaries, and 
while retaining t)io confidence of the legislature 
to co-operate with* my officers for the common 
good in Banking unessential dillerenccs and in 
maintHinTng the essential standards of a*ju8t nod 
generous Govern dient. Equally dq I rely upon 
my officers tq respect their new colleagues and to 
work with,them in harmony and kindliness, to 
assist the p«ople and their representatives in an 
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orderly advairce towards free institi^tiotis, and to 
find in, these new tssks a fresh opportunity to 
fulfil as ih the past their highest purpose of 
faithful sarviqp to my people. 

It is my earnaat desire at this time that so 
far as possible any trace of bitterness between 
my people and thcAe who are responsible for toy 
Government should bq obliterated. Xiet those 
who in tbein eageroess for political progress have 
broken the law in the^ past respect it in the 
fiAure. * Let it become pod^ible for thoee who» 
are charged with the maintenance of peaceful end 
crderly government to forget the extravagances 
which they have bad to curb. A* new era is 
openings •Let it begin with a common determina* 
tion among my people and my officers to work 
' together for a common purpose. 1 therefore 
direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name an<r 
on my behalf my Royal clemency to political 
oiTendeni *ia the fullest measvt^ which in his 
judgment vg com'patible with the public safety. 1 
desire him to extend it on this condition to 
persons who for ofi'ences against tbs State or 
under any special or emergei^y legislation are 
suffering imprisonmdiit or restrictions tipon their 
liberty. 1 trust that this leniency will .be 
justified by the future conduct of those whom it 
benefits, and that all my subjects will so *d«mean ‘ 
themselves as to render it unnecessary to 
enforce the laws for such ofiencee hereafter. 

4 Simultaneously with the new constitution 
in British India, 1 have gladly assented to the 
establishment of a Chamber of Frinees., 1 trust 
that ita counsel may be fruitful of lasting good 
rio the Princes aifd the States themselves, may 
advanos the interests vriiich are common to their 
teiritories and to •British India and may be to 
the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take 
the occasion again to assure the Prineps of India 
of my determination ever to mamtain unimpaired 
• their privileges, lights and dignities. 

It is my intention to send my dear son, the 
Ptinoe of 'Wales, to India next winter to 
inaugurate on my behalf the new Chamber of 
Princes'and the dbw constitution in British 
India. May be find mutuak goodwill end confi¬ 
dence prevailing among thosb on whom will rest 
the future service tff the country so that success 
may crown theirjsbours and progressive enlighten¬ 
ment attend their administration, and with all 
my peopll I pray to Almighty God that by His 
wisdom and under Uis guidanco India may be 
led to greater prosperity and contentment an<f 
may grow to the fullness of political freedom, 
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The l!7ev Befom A.ot bai>*on the whole l)een welcomed m e eabetantial atep towards the realisatioD of 
ReepODBible Government in India. Ttfe Moderate Omjferenoe, the Indian Ohriatian Conference and tlte 
Non- Brahmin Confederation, in faoS almost all political bodies whl(*«met in Oonferwiee in December last 
aoctaimed thi Act J8 a decided advance upon the existing conditione and ushering in a new era of po¬ 
litical progress Only the Congress and the Muslim League which followed its lead eharacterieed the Act as 
« unsatesfactory, inadequate ao‘d disappointing,” The fcMowing passagM represent the vie^ of different 
schools of thought-in the<x)untry ns expresstd in the utterances of their leading exponents.— {Bd. LR.^ 


SIR P. 8. SIVASWAMI AlYAR. , 

Taking the Act^as noV passed, is it not obvious 
that it represents a decided advance upon existing 
conditions and that it gives us great opportuni¬ 
ties for acquiring a practical knowledge of the art 
of responsible government? The Act .provides 
for a ten years’ period of apiH«ntic88bip in the 
provincial administration and is only intended aso 
a transitional me-nsure. In spite of the fact that 
it has fallen short of the demands of the Congress, 
it must be conceded that it provides in the lan¬ 
guage of the Joint Committee ‘^a generous mea¬ 
sure of opportunity of learning theaotual business 
of the government and of demonstrating by our 
conduct of the adkainistration to the first statu¬ 
tory oommission wat tbe time has come for fur¬ 
ther extensiona of power." 

' While tbe reforms call for the largest measure 
of grateful appreciation, they have been bailed by * 
several extremist organs and leaders with expree- 
sions of unmitigated contempt and dissatisfaction. 

* * * * Persons who do not regard the measure 
as going sufficiently -far may be entitled to ask foi* 
further concessions, but there is neither justifica¬ 
tion nor need for belittling what has peen granted. 
Inability to perceive the merits of the scheme cap 
only be ascribed to intellectual obliquity. 

Let us now turix to the views expressed by 
some of our sincere frfends {^d well wishers in 
England and by distinguished Indians whose 
patriotism* and judgment are beyond all'question. 
Lord Carmichael, Lord Crewe, l^rd Clwyd, I<ord ^ 
Islington, Sir Michael Sadler, Sir Stanley Jleed, 
Sir J. D. Reee, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, Mr, Polak, His Highness the Aga Khan, 
Lord Sinba, Sir Sankaran Nair, Kr VTsves- 
warayya, Sir P. D.^ Pt^ttani e*nd Mr. Basu. They 
all oonsider that appreciation of tbe present mea¬ 
sure of reform and an bonest endeavour on our 
part tocO'Op^^fe carrying out 

of tbe firshinstelment of responsible government 
‘ would go a great way tb oonvifice the British 
people of the deeirftbllity and expediency of grant¬ 
ing a greater measure of responsible government. 
Msjor Onnsby GoiW considers tbe revised reform 
bill as the meet remarkable and epoch making 


advance ever made at one bound in the history of 
British India. Our extremist friends attach more 
weight to the opinions of Labour Leaders than to 
tboes of any other party in England. Mr. Ben 
Spoor heu expressed, tbe bunion that it is import¬ 
ant that tbe Bill should become law without fur¬ 
ther delay. In tbe face of the unanimous advice 
expressed by those who are best entitled to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion, it is idle to suppose tbat any 
further cooceSHions could have been obtained from 
Parliament at this juncture or tlAt the ,postpone¬ 
ment dr abandonment of tbe Bill would bave'been 
of no consequence to this country. ' The fact that 
tbe Reforms have been passed by a Coalition 
Government is an advantage to this country 
rather than otherwise, for, tho giembers of every 
party have given tjieir ^support to the policy 
adopted in the Bill and it will not be possible for 
any party to repudiate the policy hereafter on 
the ground that it was adopted against their 
wishes. It is imagined by our extremist friends 
that if tbe bilUhad been thrown out, tbe L'abour 
Party would ei>on come into power and introduce 
a muclT more spacious measure of Reform and 
grant India all that she asks for. But is not this 
' belief based upon a number of assumptions of a 
very unfelisbie character ? Is it known when tne 
next election will come off, or whan the Labour 
Party will come into power ? Even if Miey do 
come into power, is there any certainty tbat they 
will not be too preoccupied with their own domea- 
tic questions to devote their attention to Indian 
reforips? And even if they were wYliing to do 
BO, do we know that any measure introduced by 
them will successfully run the gauntlet of tbe 
House of Lords or that if it fails to do so, the 
Labour Patty will be prepared to make it a party 
issue and appeal fo tbe country on it and return 
to power? instead of miking these wild calcula¬ 
tions, is it not prudent in the interests of the 
country to accept with gratitude the >fii£$ .gene¬ 
rous instltlment of reform and devote our efforts 
to the successful working of the' scheme, sp tbat 
we may be able to convince the Parliament and 
the first Statutory Oomniission that wa have not 
merely the capacity for self governmeiat but that 
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w6 have acquired the necessary training ? 
Remember tbat there is nothing in the BUI to 
preredt the transfer of additional v^ubjects within 
the ten yMrs’ period of training. Been the Delhi 
Congress was willing to leave the departments of 
law, police and justice for a period of ux years as 
reserved subjects in the hands of the Executive 
Government. Can it be said tbat a period of ap- 
pienticeehip in the art of responsible administr.i* 
tion is really unnecessary ? Self-assertion however 
loud or tersUtent does nat amount to training. 
We, of the Moderate Party, do not hold the view 
that because it has taken centuries of political 
expei-ienoe for Englishmen to acquire tbeir pre¬ 
sent constitution, we must go through the same 
period of training. The world is^ how moving 
much quicker and it is because stat^men in £tig- 
].ind have recognised it, that they prepose a short 
coui-se of eppretiticeship fora decade or* two to 
pequire tTie necessary training. The sudbess of 
any scheme of democratic government, does not 
merely depend upon the fitness of a number of 
gifted individiiiils, but involves th« education and 
training }f the^)pctorate. There is air immense 
field of constructive wogk bgfoie us, more than 
enough to occupy all ouv energies and if we only 
i-urti our attention to the constructive task that 
bos boforu un and work for the succees of the 
Itefoiuie, we need have no feara that the next 
inst-t-iment will be delayed by the British nation. 
to the Moderate Conference ) 

SIR BBNODB WITTER. 

>ud now tbat the Reform Bill has been passed 
inru law, we muet depend in a greet niMsuie for 
i*.- success on the co-opnration of the Indian Civil 
Service. Itisrv mistaken idea that the Civil 
Service is unwilling to ro operate with the ^ople 
in the new Government that will now be ushered 
in by the passing of the Reform A^ct. 1 am 
confident tk^t tho Indian Civil Servants will 
prove in the future, ns indeed they have prAved in 
the pasf, that they are in truth and in theory 
the devotej servants of the Government under 
which they serve. • • * 

We maintained and stilt maintain tbat we 
ought to oo-operate witb the Ooveniment when¬ 
ever and wherevea feasible end oppose it only 
when the interests of the country so demand. In 
short,vw Relieved end do believe in cooperation 
wherever possible, extremists do not believe in 
tl.isciwed. We must noeept all {he conditions 
which sre ndbessary for the realisation of seif* 
govei Qment within the British Empiie {Fnnn 
tin Weloome addrm to the Moderate Confermoe). 
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In my hiAnble opinion neither the report of 
Uie Jmat CommittM nor the proceedings of 
Parliament whoa* it eoeoted the Bill into la^ 
famish any reason for the Congress to reooosider 
and'revne the verdict it gave last year on the 
trpe requii^ments of the country. In certain 
respects, those requirem^ts have been partially 
met, in others they have not been given the 
weight due to them either for reasons which do 
not appeal to us or for no reasons at all. The 
Act is not.based in the wishes of the people of 
India and its provisions fall short of the minimum 
demai^s made by the Congress. But let us not 
belittle the good that the Act does us, We 
must recognise tbat it gives us some power end 
opens ouj; new avenues of service for us which 
had hitherte been closed to Indians. I venture 
to thank tbat our clear duty in these circum* 
stances is to make the most of what we have got 
and, at the same time, to continue to press for 
what is our due. As Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has said ; * take advantage of whatever reforms 
are introduced into the government of the 
country ; lay down a fuller and a ju9ter pro* * 
gramme for the nation and let every one 
concerned know that you consider yourselves 
bound by none of the provisions to which j ou 
have taken exception, and go on using your 
influence to get what you want. ’ Mr. Montagu 
has'laboured strenuously for us and* we must 
express oua appr^iatton ot bis work and bis 
’sinoere deyre to advance our national aspirations. 
He has expressed the apprehension that agitation 
would not hasten tlfe traitHpeteiice of power but 
might delay it.We Sannot share Mr. Monta¬ 
gu’s apprehensions because of thefuitbin us. 

In the course of the same debate Lord 
Meston w&e able, from bis' own personal experi¬ 
ence to assure the House of Lords tbat the 
‘ agitation in India was only evidence of some* 
thing deeper. The spirit of nationalism, bred 
in the *6eul a6d ‘nurtured by our methods 
and our example, lay •below the whole 
political movement in lDdia*to day. That spirit 
was spreading rapidly through all claseq^.’ This 
spirit of nationahsm cannot rest content unless 
all our demands are ecceded to. Therefore, 1 
would b^ of you to work* the new Reforms, 
utilize them for tfie betterment of the country 
and continue to press and agitate for our full 
demands. {From tke Congrete Presidential 
Addrm). 
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By tha firat part of the reaolntioa* they 
teitoretwd their declantion that* lodia wu 
gt for full reaponsibln Ooveromeot beoeusa 
usumptioni to the contrary h^d been reiteeated, 
aecond part of the rMolation cheraoterieed 
the Beforme Act as innde^a(i,te and nnutuftfetory 
and dieappointing. These three exptesBioDS were 
not at all new. 'Siiey tad expressed them ,in 
previous Congress and their objectione ‘still re¬ 
mained. Some people would have liked to take 
away the word disappointing. He saw no reason. 
Kotbing had happened in the interim to change 
their view. As regards the third part of the 
rasolutioD they did not want to wait f^r ten^ 
years. They would agitate and not reet content 
with the crumb thrown to them. They did not 
want bureaucracy to rit in judgment on them after 
ten years. They would work up the Art in order to 
get full responsible Government'. They wanted 
full responsible Government in accordance with 
self-determipatien. They wanted to declare to 
the #orld4hat they were not satisfied with what 
they bed got, that they would demand and agitate 
for more and would accept what they bad got to 
work upfor full responaible Government. {Speath , 

at the Congreu.) 

Mr. M. K, GANDHI. 

In ^^womq on •mandmerU to Mr. J)a»’H retoln’ 
tion on the Keforme Mr. Qaridhi eaid :— e 

He agreed with the substance of the reform 
rasolutiom placed before them except the chArac- 
terisation of the Befo'nn Alt disappointing and 
the necessity for the addition of the dguse moved* 
by him thanking M;. Mnntogu and oflering their 
hand of fellowship to* Mr Montagu and Hia 
Majesty the King Empei’br who have, he said, 
extended their hand of fetlowsbip to the people of 
India. Those who have felt the inform Act disap¬ 
pointing could not also use it. He can under- * 
stand the attitude of rejection and non oo opera¬ 
tion witli the Government, but he would challenge 
that position for he thought it was^not sight and 
the country was not pr|paredYor it and fie would 

* Mr. C. R. Das tqovcd (o) That this Congress 
reiterates its dccUraiiuQ of last year that India is fit 
for full r^ponsible Goveroraent «and repudiates all 
assumptions ^Dd assertions to the c^traiV wbarever 
made. That this Congrejis adheres to tbo resolu¬ 
tion passed at Delhi Congress regarding cogstitutional 
reforms and is of opinion that tha Seforms Act is 
madoyuate, iinsati^actory, and diiuppointiog (r) 
That this Congress further urges that PgiHuroent 
should eaily take steps to eitahlish full responsible 
Government in India in socoidancc with the principle 
ef self-dcteimiDatioa. 


go from one part of the country to another saying 
so. Ur. Tilak had told them, the country and 
Ur. Montagu ^at be was going to work for the 
Reform Act fully. let him be true to himself 
and the country and say so. If there was to be 
working of the Refom Aot it meant co operation 
and drbere was co operation t Was ft in the air ? 
It should bo substantial. If instead it was to be 
under oAnditions, let them say so. He felt that 
Mr. Montagu^ and the King-Emperor by theRoyal 
Proclamation have extended their hand of fellow- 
ebip to the people of lodis and Indian culture and 
oivilizttiOD demanded of them that they should 
accept the hand and place full trust in the 
bureaucracy and Mr Montagu and co-operate 
with them. 

Mbs. ANNIE BESANT. 

Mrs. Beeant then mooed an amendment welcoTn- 
ing thel^Reformi Ael ond eaid :— 

It might be aeked how was it she supported tho 
Reform Act now when she had declared that tho 
Montagu-Cbelmsford scheme was unworthy of 
England to oiTer and Indians to accept. Her 
answer was what they had got now was not tho 
Montagu Report. Thoy had practically all they 
had- asked for and the Bill was worthy of 
En’gland to ofTer. Mrs. Bessnt then went into a 
defied analysis of what India had got under tho 
Reforms Act. In the centre autocracy nominally 
remained but'ronlly the death blow bad‘been 
struck.Continuing Mrs. Besant said as regards 
Mr. Montagu he was a friend of Indiana and 
deserved their gratitude. 

« HAKIM AJMAL KHAN. 

The forthcoming Reforms will, no doubt go a 
certain length to alfect the antedilavian«nature 
of the existing constitution. But, so long as 
India’s share in the Central Government is not of 
a really sati.sfnctory nature, we cannot hope to 
have Been the lost of the Diassacre of Jnlliauwola 
and the boiubing of Oujranwsla. We have not 
the leist doubt, about the good intontipns of the 
Right Hon'ble Edwin Samuel Montagu, who, we 
fully realise, has not merely taken endless pains 
to schisve the suitsessful conclusion of his efforts 
in regard to the reform scheme, but has evinced 
great perseverance and statesmanship, in winning 
the goal in spite of the reactionery, efforts of 
certain parties. He bos established his (iiaim to 
be regarded a true well wisher and benefactor of 
India. Rut, we cannot help observiog that these 
reforms fall short even of the minimum demand 
of India.— {From the PrenderUial dc^rsM to the 
Moeiem League) 


TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Social Progresc 

Prof. Gilbert Murtay Bays in the course of an 
article in the CorUemporory Remto that the social 
progress of the ivorld is very largely the work of 
such individuals <ur groups. 

Poets, .artists, saints add great philanthropists 
are mostly urged on by this intense sensitiveness. 
The poet or srtist is abnormally sensitive to 
beauty or ugliness in hie domsin, and generally 
suffers for it. The saint is mad^ abjectly miser¬ 
able by all sorts of habits aqd practices which bis 
contemporaries think harmless or funny. Slowly 
and reluctantly the world consents t8 abandon jcs 
favourite crimee and vices ; to forego the fund of 
gladiatorial games, of court fools— i.e. of deform¬ 
ed idiots to be made angry an^ (gugbed at as they 
rage—of watuhing heretics burned alive in public, 
dressed in funny cloths to make them more ridi- 
ctiloiw as they shriek ; slowly and relActantlly it 
hns mostly given up the slave trade,* and has 
iniirked out other things as possibly to be given 
up in future, provided the mongy involved cun be 
ni.ide in some other way. And all these renuncia¬ 
tion!., all tbean great elow movemenCs of what is 
called the public coascieuce, have at the *oore of 
them a small group of neurotic and ill-balanced 
pei'Hons, to whom the practice that their c^nteiS- 
pornries enjojed or tolerated was a soit of pain 
or an intuluralile huBiiliation. Those people are 
oliviously useful to their socie^, • 

* The Revival of LiberalMin 

There are two impediments to the revival of 
Liberalism says “ A Way farer " in the Jfation :— 

“ T/i4 Jirsl it th« boom tn iradg. Jffain th9 
indiiatrial north is 'm spats.' The hluropeau 
market is neglected, but the needs of Chinn, 
Japan, India, South America and the homo custo¬ 
mer lire enough to speed the looms and fill the 
order-books for at least two years to come. 

• “So flnmenee is the demand that good ohedl-- 
ver^ conclude that if the congestion at'the docks 
c.iii betrelieved and the government will only let 
the Exchanges alone, and sufier world-trade to 
rise to its full power of expansion,-the bnlnnce of 
our exports snd imports may by that time be 
alinont restored. Absorbed in the mce of wealth 
and work, thd elder nnd richer men turn away 
f i-om pplilicB. Hundreds per cent, of pu fit—and 
t%e pric^ for the eastern markets rise cdmost hour 
by hour — are'good onough for 
•“ The^ there is fhs lure of Labour. All over the 
country a young man’s party is springing up, 
which is keenly political, it is strong at the 
Universities, where, andeed, it bolde a doubtful 
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promise for Liberaliem. While the Coalition has 
few voidOs at the Unions and fewer still in college 
society, th^e prevailing creed is the advanced 
Kadicsl or the Socialist faith, peeferably of the 
Guild variety. 

** The more revolutionary element comes, from 
the returned Boldierg, young men well in the 
twentirs, hardened and embittered by their eipe- 
rience, and with no soft place in their hearts 
* either for the scciety^that toade the war, or for 
the ideas that made if. Id such minds, and in 
the almost univortial zeal for culture among the 
younger and abler workers, a new political society 
is in* the making. Much of it no doubt will 
ev^tually go Labour. Rut a good portion, too, 
might be retained for a rather freer, more electric 
political thought.” 

The Centre Party 

In a 4>rilliant character study or Mr. Lloyd 
George *10 >he November number of the AllatUic 
Monthli/ Mr. Herbert Sidebotbam writes that 
the Prime Ministei's future is as uncertain to-day 
as it was when h<a entered public* l^e long ago. 
The present coalition cannot last long. It is 
useless as an instrument of Oovernmeut though 
as a stopgap it may serve for a time. ^ 

What then are the possibilities before him :— 

There are two alternatives before the Prime Min¬ 
ister. He may, as Mr. Winston Churchill would have 
him do, don the mantle of Lord Randolph Chun hill, 
and found a new Tory Democracy. This party might 
or might not call itself a Centre Party. It would 
include ^bout half the Liberals, an eqqal number of 
Tories, id a fraotiem of tHo Labour I’arty, Outside 
it would he th{f Labour Socialists, the As'iuUhites, 
and the'old Tories. Jf such a p.irty could agree on a 
common policy, it would hqjd power for a very long 
time, and do an i&menAi service to the country. Such 
a party might have bdhn formed before the election if 
Mr. Lloyd George, who made the mistake of under¬ 
estimating his iwwer in the ootontrj, hud had the 
courage to alatke himself free of the Conserv.itivo 
•Party organization, which was as powerless to hurt 
him as the Libera! organization. Now it may be too 
late. 

The other alternative is for Mr. Lloyd Coorge to 
swing the iofV capture the Labour Party as 

the old^ocialist ^dependent Labour Party did before 
him; forHhe only reason ifAy the Socialists gained 
such an influence in the Labour Party (which,is itself 
8 coalition of Liberal and Conservative working men) 
was that they lad most of the ability anil the only 
definite poliog. This is the real coalition for Mr. 
Lloyd George, and he will carry into it u great 
Dumbtr of Liberals and ap appreciable fraction of tho 
Conservatives^ho have worked with him. ^Aiid this 
creation of anew Labour Party, capable of taking 
officB and striking out a genuine national policy,•wilt 
be the greatest service that his genius (jpuld render to • 
the country. 
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The Sunken (Wden at Amritsar 

CommADting oui the " borrfele” story toH by 
Gen, Dyer to the Hunter Commission, tha Wtat- 
minatsr OoMiU observes• 

Although there^ave been for some time rumoura of 
drastic steps taken in the Ponjab la order to deal with 
the dieturbanoes consequent upon the Rowlatt Agt, 
the public had not been prepared for an^hing lo 
horrible ae the etory told by General Dyer himself to 
ihj Hunter Commiselon.' To a certain extant *judg* * 
ment must be reserved until the evidence li before us 
in full, together with the findings of the Conrt, but the 
facts of the massacre In the sunken garden at Amritsar 
need no further proof; we have them from the mouth 
of the man who ordered and superintended it. Some¬ 
thing. in our purely individual judgment upon General 
Dyer, as an individual and not as a puhlio servant, we 
may allow for the Mutiny background, which is a 
terror to some Anglo-Indians, and something for the 
behaviour of the mob at Amritsar, which hud mur¬ 
dered Englishmen and tried to murder an English¬ 
woman. But nothing can justify the slaughter in a 
sunken garden*bf an unarmed crowd who were given 
no previous opportunity to 'get away. Nothing can 
justify the continued fire upon them when they were 
trying to disperse, and the leaving of the dead and- 
wounded untended on the ground, denying them the 
merciful attentions which civilised people extend to 
their enemies in the field. We feel that Mr. Justice 
Rankin, in asking whether this were not “ a form of 
frightfulness," expressed th^ general verdiet of the 
British people, and that they will not tolerate* the re¬ 
tention of General Dyer in a position which gi^es him 
the power to do such deedb. • • 

Not the least disquieting fbature of the whole 
episode, is Mr. ^oqtsgu’s admissioo in the House 
of Oommons that he knew none of the details until 
they appeared in the papers. “ It is quite incon.- 
ceivabie that the Government of India was not in 
full possession of the facta ” regarding the events 
which Mr. Montagu described aa “ profound by 
disturbing." ‘‘ ‘ * c * 

It must have heard of theni, both from oCB^l and 
unofficial sourcea. General Dyer himself, wff presume, 
made a full re]},ort of the notions he bad' felt compel¬ 
led to perform. We have here a repetition of the 
Mesopotamia scandal, when the* then Seoreta.>y of 
State was kopt completely In the dark by the autho- 
ritiesaat Simla. Such a position is intolerable, ^e 
*BritiHb peoplQ^qyo responsible as a ocimmunity for the 


government of (heir wide dominions, and they can 
only exercise the control sghibh goes with respoosi- 
bi^ through Pariiameat and the members of the 
Okhinet. We lodk upon an explanation^ of ^he 
rriatiops between the Viceroy and Me. Montag i in 
thii matter as of equal importance to the report of 
the Hooter Commission. The whole story, and 
parttoularly this feature of It, is but another nail in 
the coffin of the old system of British Government 
In India, now happily to be gradually transformed. 
The Government Jndia has always been incom¬ 
pletely oontroUed by Parliament. It has been a lonely 
bgreanoraoy working too much on its own initiative 
While it is difficult to bring it morer'completoly 
^der the authority of Parliament, though there 
is no excuse for thd flilure to inform the Secretary of 
State of events so important as these, the time has 
now some Ao begin to make it resportHibie to the 
people ove^whom it actually rules. 


, Wotna^ia Hindu Society 

Mr. Surendra Karr, writing i>i Tife Birth (Jon- 
trill Bemw (for Novem^r) .stresses upon the 
points that fodiaisnotan i8ol.»tBd or Houiiiental 
ptienogienon in world affdrs, that the Aryan 
standiirds of life and marriage are only the 
^plications of scientific invet^igations to prictioal 
life and^hat theif ennobling of glorifying of 
marmge and ohild-birtb is only the result of^ u 
conviction fliat all artistic, literary and other 
activities are in one aspect possible only when 
there is the atroog force of sex. He says that 
Ihe ideal of widowhood in India is not unlike 
that of the idealistic unmarried woman of Europe, 
“ OOP voi^ must be raised not against widow¬ 
hood but against the foretd condition, be it widow¬ 
hood, divorce or motherhood. The Hindu con¬ 
ception of relationship between man and woman 
call be found in the relationship between DargK 
and Shiva.—Durga being tbe symbol of energy 
and the source of power end Shiva beitrg the 
eternal spirit afid soul of things. 

The Hindus considered the woman as the guardian 
of society. They still consider her so. and it is absurd 
to say that tbe Hiodus place woman upon a low 
status in their national life. The idea of'motherhood 
is to them great and noble, and in mo other place'in 
the world has there been a conception of the Mother- 
hood of God. The Hindu woman has always ijiheritei, 
owned and oontrolled her own property and has had 
rl^ti of guardianship over her ohildrsn, * 
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Lastly the writer exhorts us to face the pro* 
bleat of our nation building clearly and bravely. 

The ideal coadltlon of our society gives us the 
desire to attack present day problehis effectively and 
efficiently. The Hindus are facing problems, as any 
other nationality does. Birth and death are creating 
havoc in thoir national life, and naturally, these 
phenomena are kept before the people. Poverty ia 
one of tbe^main reasons for this. It is found that 
among the poorer olaues, the birth rate is very high. 
Little coientifto attention is given to the breeding of 
human beinge, while animals get every possible care. 
Most of the children are accidents—by products of 
the sexual impulse as io practically every other coun¬ 
try. There is anothoc reason—a psycbo^gioal reason 
—for this high birth rate. When people work long 
hours, with no opportunity for recreation, with no 
edticution to occupy the mind or to divert to intellec¬ 
tual pursuits, the few leisure hours are spent in other, 
directions. Sexual restraint is unloosod, and the 
result i.s anything but idealistic. Herein lies tho 
diinger. As poverty tends to help breed more children 
so does poverty take away more children; the people 
rei>iuin*depre8sed, deformed, degenerated. • 

India can DO longer live in tho past. Tho compli- 
ciitod oonditiona of the world have brought before us 
i-om]>1ex probloms. These must be solved in accord- 
unce with modem ennditions. If India or any other, 
cuuntrv is to bo saved from .social degen^acy, modern 
methu.is that hi^e stood tho test of scientific ezpori- 
inentution and appIioaUon, t^ve to be adopted and 
used. This applies not alone to natural resources of 
iht' e.’irbh, to educiition, to state service; it applies tef 
tho individual b'utnan boingwho will find it possible, 
through Noiontini; methods, to produce a higher and 
bettor type of child instead of an unlimited number of 
tl'o*inforior type. • • 

. Why We are dUappointed ? 

I>r. Ti P. Jacks the Editor of the ilibb«rt 
Jo-iraal asks “ Why we are disappointed.” 

“There is reason,” be says, “tu aitapect that * 
:i>>t only tbe general public but tlie authors of the 
Penc'tbemftelvus are disappointed with the results 
of tliBir labours." He pMlosopbicaily deArtnines 
to act on Lord Robert Oedrs advice to ” make the 
best of a bad job,” and says; 

“ Our pobtiO'il history has provided many* 
opp*ortuuities of practising this virtue in die past; 
we are, indeed, far from being novices in this sort 
of thing. * Doubtless we can do it again. In the 
present instance, however, the ' bad job’ will not 
be made tbe best of until the ^hole structure of 
the Peace Treaty hs well as its spirit bus been 
fiindamentaily changed.” 

Yob, people seem disappointed about many 
tbiiigfaiV But they keep on doing the <iay’6 work, 
and they notice tl^at the abiding things do tbe . 
same. The seasona fail not. The tides rise and 
fall. * Sun Aid moon wax and wane. And in bis 
heart man yet believes that tbe Great Ooupauion 
stadei slelpleuly, , 


, The firhith Parliament 


Writing in the December numher of the Cotftem- 
pcriiry Feoitw Lord Hugh Oeoil points opt that the 
Hoose of Commons is loosing its authority'aud 
pnastige io the eyes «f the-electorate, mainly be¬ 
cause that electorate does not feel it really 
repreeertta them; I^rd ^ugh Ceril suggests 
'proportional representation as a sure remedy : ' 

1 dwell upon the hope he Bays that proportional 
representation might restore a healthy element of 
patriotic independence to tbe House of Commons 
because it is an argument in favour of tbe plan which 
is often overlooked. But the mere remedying of the 
present gross disproportion between the numbers of 
the representatives of a partioular party in the House 
of Commons and tbe number of electors who send 
them there would be by itself a sufficient gain to 
justify tbe reform. Tbe abolition of “ landslides " 
would be tin enormous benefit and would by itself 
restore iBe House of Commons, not indeed to the 
authority which it held before 1868, but to that modi¬ 
fied reputation which it enjoyed in the closing years 
of Queen Victoria's reign. * 

• • 

Lord Hugh Cecil is not dismayed by the possi¬ 
bility that proportional representation would un¬ 
duly euhrge the constituencies. H5 further 
challenges tbe usual objection that tbe system 
could not be applied to bye-elections ;— 

But this, after all, is tbe familiar objection that 
because you cannot have perfection you arc not to 
hwve improvement. It certainly would net secure the 
objects of propor^oDaf representation for a single 
caDdidate,to be returned at a by-election either by the 
whole constituency which voted at the General Elec¬ 
tion or by a particular yction created solely for the 
purpose of returning members to fill casual vacancies 
But it is at a General Election that tbe advantages of 
proportional representation are really important. It 
ia fnen that we have tbe gross misrepresentation of 
the riectorate by landelidee; it ie then that the 
members of the dissolved Parliament return to thoir 
constituencies to seSk re-election. By-elections spoil 
the symmetry of the proportional eystem, but they do 
not detract from the great benefits which it promises. 
And except to tb^most pedantic of political theorists, 
the oircutnstadbe 4hat a system ia \iot absolutely 

a « 

symmet^al will not outw^g^ the certain benefit of 
having U^e repreSbntative body duly proportioned to 
tbe electoral body, and the probable benefit of restcA*- 
ing an element of reascmable independeoce to the 
deliberations of the House of Commons. • . 
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The Goyernment of lodia Bill , 

JJetoan writine in the current number of 
Asiatic ffeoiew puts forth several interaeting ideas 
&nd Retails in a very clear way, the nature of the 
refonp proposals and the chief features of the 
bill. Commenting on the proposals be writes of 
them as follows: * 

The main idea of the new proposale is* that the 
welfare of the indivi^al is be the care of local 
bodies and Provincial Oovcrnments, and the State is 
to be the care of the Government of India. As regarde 
. the changes affecting municipalities and other purely 
local organizations there is little to say. The greater 
freedom allowed them of recent yean has not been 
universally a BuccoBB, and with the granting'to them 
of still further immunity from direct official coqtrol 
wo must expect to find them in many cases even 
efficient in the performance of their duties. However, 
there ia no reason why this should prove more than 
inconvenient. Mistakes will not be of a dangerous 
nature, and perhaps the experience of partial failure 
will be productive of profitable experience ‘for those 
who seek to enter a larger political life throftgb them. 
Fur more important arc the changes which are to 
affect the Provincial Governments. Theirs will be the 
principal task in giving effect to the now proposals, 
and for some years at least the lift of a Governor of a 
Province is likely to be analogous to that of the police* 
man in u once welUknowu song. His responsibilities 
will be enormously increased, and only the best men 
are likely to be equal to the task. The Govoroment of 
India will not bo affected to a like degree, and we may 
for all intents and purposes pass by the decisions 
made as regards parliamentary control and the Secre* 
tury of State. Important as they are, they are affec* 
ted merely in principle, and what they do or do not 
do will have very little effect on the Indian people, 
either individually or collectively. We are not at all 
sure that the taking of if greater intere8t*in Indian 
affairs by Parliament will be of vatu# unlesk it is also 
intelbgoiit. Irrespousible quegtions are likely to do 
far more harm than good, and it is unfortunately not 
possible to ensure for every Membef an Indian educa¬ 
tion in India, without which it will be impossible for 
him to take anjntelligont interest either in matters of 
internal movement or of individual concern. 

While recognising that the propbsals afiucting 
directly the Government of India are rather 
changes in form and that arrangements for im¬ 
perial legislation are far less complicated than in 
the caue of the provincial government# ai^ proce¬ 
dure far more simple,'the writer adds ^ regards 
the council of chiefs. 

It is too e^rly yet to see how the a(nounoement has 
been received by those most concerned, and it may be 
looked upon as the first measure of the ^ew proposals 
to be carried into effect, although the idea is one which 
has beeg talked about far hiany years. Its ddings will 
ordy concern itself and its order, and there can be no 
greater loi^ake than to consider it as being a House 
of Lords with no fvecutive power, os one nev^paper 
recently designated it. To the House of Lords It bean 
little or do analogy, and any measure which it may 


adopt will end at the boundaries of the State or States 
ooDoeroed. That it will operate for good there can be 
no doubt, for it will be a means of^ore direct “ liaison” 
between the British Goveroment and the Native 
Bulera than has hitherto been the case, while fostering 
the Imperial idea, and maintaining the principle that 
the Britidi Government the Ruling Princes and 
Chiefa are mwtually concerned In the welfare of the 
Indian Empire and in the status quo. The proposal 
in the Report that all States possessing full internal 
powers are to have direct relations with the Govern¬ 
ment of India will commend itself to<the nilera Of the 
States conoeTned«>and it is to be hoped that the mea- 
Bures for bringing this and the remaining proposals 
regarding the Native States into effect will soon be 
accomplished. 


Priion Reform 

• 

Under this Dame, Oaptain Arthur St, John 
writes in the current number of 7As Theoaophisl. 
He ^dvoe^tes that probation should be applied to 
ail or nearly all criminals including even those for 
whom it seemed neoeesary to provide some kind of 
segregation. For lunate defects and faulty train¬ 
ing, society is atleast as much to blame na the 
faulty individual. Justice requires that remedial 
treatmpnt and re education or training should be 
given to turn the criminal* from an anti social 
Kto % social and useful member of society. For 
this purpose, we must prevent the criminal want- 
iog to repeat the crime and nt the same titno 
enable^him to refrain from repeating it. To put 
ait positively, we'' must make bis interests and 
activities Locial,—conducive to his own and tc his 
neighbour's welfare Besides reforming prison 
officers, promoting the prisoner’s seuse of se'f- 
' discipliue, approximating the new piison to an 
industrial or agrir'.'.Itural village or colony and 
earing for the men after‘they are reltased, the 
writer suggests that. 

The first step would seem to be to change 
our own attitude—to rid ourselves of the super* 
htition that we ought to punish people^ for com* 
mitting Ciimes, and impress on ourselves that we 
owe it to such people, and to ourselves, to Mndo, 
as far ns we can, the mischief that we have done 
to their bodies and souls. 

How are we to repair the mischief ? Our treat* 
moot of them must be such as to help them to 
become, not, as at present, good prisoners, but 
good men and women, good members of froo 
society, to.the utmost of their capacit). The 
whole training must have this. in vietv; it must 
be a training in self-direction fur life and free* 
dom. Obviously this involves a levoliftioD in our 
present prison system. 1 will now try to indicate 
a few practical steps towards such a revoiutio&i 
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National Policjr of Japan 

In the coiiree of an article on the (general trend 
of Jipvnese policy in the Far East, Mr. John 
1) ivey writes in TIte Dial; — • 

It ii impossible for Japan to oogage in trade, 
to exchinge con'nolities and tecbo'cil sciences 
with ail the* woi 11, to take a p u-t in world politics, 
and still to reiniin isolated from the world 
•.ituvtion and w>rlii currents. Tlie signi6cvnce 
of this fict has been broight booie to Japm 
with increasing nccolHration and MHomentuiu by 
the wir and irs onclusioo, and tlio outcome 
is the prasont sprerd of democracy ^iid liber.i- 
lisrr^ The iinpenalietic settlement ut Paris h-ts 
undonisbly elfected n aetb.u 2 k. 

IVory reaction from democracy nil over the 
world will ret\rd the oioreiiieiit lu J tpaii. But * 
unless tho world overtly end on a laigc'^eilu 
goes bick on ilpmocricy, Jap in will move steadily 
in thaf direction And my own coij^lence in 
the iKsilience, idaptahility, and practical intelli- 
gorK-e of the J ipintse people, as well as in a kind 
ot sooiil demoL’i'icy which is embodied in tho 
matine B and customs of the peopl^ in ikes mu 
think the chanfo will come without a olood^ and 
cv* i-stropliic uji’ieaval* • 

Bengal and Hindu Civilieation* * 

iMihamabopadhyaya Uarnpiiibad Sastii, wiiting 
ii: the latest number of Vhe Ihh/Y ond Onsgn He- 
ifitrch Society's .lotirnil says that the timing and* 
tuubment ol wild elephants was the lii.stcontnbu* 
tioii of Bong il, In the Rig Veda, the word Uustin 
'• curs in Qvo places j)uly, in throe of which 
biyann interprets it to mean priests with hands* 
and in the other two a big graminivorous aniiiisl. 
Elopants are mentioned in the Taittiiiya biDihifn ; 
and by the 6th century U. 0. the taming and 
dotnesticatioQ of elephants became widely pie- 
valent, it is Bengal that first subdued and 
tamed thSse huge be<a6t6 and gave biitb to liusti 
Vidy<i, or the science of elephants The fat veten 
nary science of elephants la known a»> Pataknpy.i 
and the author wa.s an inhibitant of Bengal and 
the book may reasonably be attributed to the 5tb 
or 6th century B. C. • 

Jainism Buddhism, Agivikaism etc which 
were known as*7’atr(/iiiiiu or tho betetical systems 
were ^ founded upon customs and leligious 
opinionsjirevalent in ancient times in Bengal 
and Magadha Uitd among the jieo^e known u^ 
tho Cher% Traces of the customs of thei-e leli- 
gionB sliiti exist In these regions. Mabavira and 
Farawaiatlfe travelled widely in Bengal, and 


Kapila the author of Samkh^a lived, in the 
eastern part of the qpuntry. Tbda variety of 
religious opinions is the second contribution of 

Bengal 

^ • 

The thlid service is the mnnufaeture of silk, 
Kautilya mentions the extensive manufactare of 
silk ill Bengal in ■the 3rd and 4tb centuries Bb C., 
especially in Msgadha^ Paundra and Suvarna- 
kudya (i e.^Bihan, N. Bengal and Kamarupa). 
The Bengal silk is independent of mulberry plants 
iSnd there is no reason td suppose that the Bengalis 
borrowed the ait from China, bat they mighlf 
have begun the manufacture quite independently. 

The fourth glory of Bengal is cloth made of 
bark fibre and out of the fibre of the jute flax, 
The Pakula nr fibie cloth was very fine and was 
woven only iu Bengal accorJing to Kautil}a. 
Cotton was not the monopoly of Bengal. 

But not long after Cbanakya, cotton musHn 
bcoamo a distinctive glory of Bengal. 

The fif^ glory of ancient* Bengal consisted in 
its theaties which weie called Pekha Ghara and 
constructed in 3 diiTerout ways with rising gal¬ 
leries and decorated walls. The. actore were 
formerly Hrahmiifs, but later wese recruited 
only from Sudras There were schools of drama¬ 
turgy and each school bad its Sutra, The Bengali 
gave preference to fatires and sraalk drames, 
dialogue.^ and Sanskrit recitation and had a special 
liking for the acting of men and disliked that 
of females all these being as early as 200 B C, 

Social Reform in British India 

• The ])eecnn Hyot concludes a well informed 
Biticle oif Hindu .aoclal organisation and the need 
of reforms in it* with tho lolloning observations : 
“ The ne\ result thei^loro is that though we are 
now living in the* twenticOb century and in a 
changeful world, theeAnglo Indian courts have 
thrown ui back on the obsolete jurisprudence of 
pre-hietoric times Custom is the only agency 
whereby tbat*time-worn s)stem can be modified. 
But custom as defined by our courts is impossible 
of formation now. Then the only alternative for 
reform, reconstruction or reorganisation of society 
is the l^iAatures But here too the prospects 
are dar^ The very faet^tjiat the GoveriiDient is 
responsible lor the goveynince of the country, 
makes reform imporsible. The main look out of 
the rulers in India is to leave the people to them¬ 
selves. Tha^fs nt> doubt a wise policy in n limited 
sense.* But where the /j^estion is to tacilitate 
social progress by lemoving social anouiakes, this 
idea of government is the greatest obstacle in^he 
path*of progress. This is where we stand to-day,” 
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Mr. Wolff, the well koowo writer^on Co-opera- 
tioc, ia the coarse of an article in The Bombay 
Vo-operative Quarterly (Dec. 19) says that two 
dietmot tendencies observable irf tbe co-operative 
movement in India at tbe ^present time are* (I) 
tbe multiplication of co-operative storee and (2) 
the development of tbe email induetriee. Tbe 
etore movement is liftely to develop most Vapidly 
and extensively in urban areas. India, no less 
than Japan, is the land specially of small 
industries. But the small industry has got 
formidabls adverse conditions to battie* with. 
Firstly there is a lack of technical skill among 
those who cany it on. Another difficulty i^tbat 
of money wherewith to purchase raw materials or 
tools or else to store goods hold them over in 
times of slumps. But tbe most seriou^difficulty 
ii) that of finding a’market for the iproducts 
turned out and of saving tbe men from the 
clutchee of middlemen. Mr. Wolff suggests the 
starting of emporia and Indian departmenta in 
the great ahdps of England which would afford 
ready markets for the sale of Indian wares made 
by peasants. This suggestion would, if acted 
upon and ff successful, 

prove a substantial gain to those small industries 
upon which for a long time to come, India is Jikely in 
part to be dependent, and which, carried on at a suffi¬ 
cient profit, must mean prosperity and happiness to 
millions of our Indian fellow-subjects and, through 
them, an acoefsion of wealth to the entire ci^munity. 
Tbe way to execute this will*be to find public- 
spirited people—such as there are iJ great number, 
taking an interest in India's svelfare—piejlared to 
eba^e themselvea with ,the risk of the goods not 
finding purchasers. It will Be for*people in India 
to begin. That done, I thinks we may expect that 
e<iually public-apirited Anglo-Indians in tbe United 
Kingdom wiil alio come forward to join in tbe venture. 
In this way, the ground might be testecUand possibly 
a good move might be found to have been made. < 

However, there is a second condition to observe. 
Tbe goods sent must be such as a European public 
would be likely to buy. We could do wU^ a lii^e of 
that artistic knicknacko^ which wAo hiuoh odmire 
and in the making of whidi Indian craftemeih exhibit 
BO much ikill. But tbe bul^ of tbe ooneignment must 
consist of articles of general ntility, such as Indian 
carpets, which would probably be sure to self; for 
they are gready appreciated in the Unit^ Kingdom. 
It will be for peoifte in India, IntpreAed la the fato of 
the indigenous workers, to consider whether tba^ can 
give their help. I venturJ td hope tjiat* for the good 
of those Ivorkers and of the country, it may be 
found possible, and that, attempt having been mode, 
it may, please Qod» be carried to a eucceMful end. 


The Xnglielr Seview for October (^ntains a 
lengthy but inetyootive article by E C. Fairchild 
on how theoretical syndioslism left the study and 
returned, a highly poVsbed instrument, to the 
French trade-anions, whence it ceme at the exact 
moment fitted for it to function in the world of 
thoagfat. Tbe syndicaliste at first proceeded to 
argue, that nocmatter what the degree of unani¬ 
mity of thought, the whole labour of propaganda 
and organipation ffiuet result in futility if politi¬ 
cal methods were adopted. And it is undesiyble 
that this argument was reinforced by tbs history 
of Oerman Socialism. Tbe full consequence of 
' quietism resulting from tbe strict adherence to 
political methods alone, was never more clearly 
shown than in tbe complete failure ef the German 
Soeml D^ocratic Party in tbe few years fmmedi- 
ately before the great war. 

The objection of the Russian SoViotist and the 
French Syndicalist to tbe political strike arise 
from their hostility to any central political autho¬ 
rity composed in accordance with democratic 
principles. Both regard democracy as the political 
Ixpreesion of economic individualism, which in 
actual practice, becomes the private ownership of 
tbe means of wealth production. 

• “The alma of all preceding revolutionary movements 
we» more 9t less clearly defined, but the object of 
Syndicalism neither gained precision nor secured aqy 
formal delineation at the hands of its literary expo- 
nents. Both Anarchism nd Socialism, which are 
akin to Syndicalism, have their clearly defined ob¬ 
jectives. •Difference only enters their ranks when 
questions of method arc under review. Then they 
muet confront tho immediate difficulty of bringing their 
object nearer realisation through actual ocifi,act with 
life as it is.* That is the rock that splits tho retolu- 
tionary camp. The Syndicalists are far nnlre con- 
oemed with methods than with aims. But there is 
an undercurront of opinion running through Syndica¬ 
lism, touching tbe future organisation of labour, 
whiesh boa achieved a far-reaching liifinence over con¬ 
temporary Socialist thought.” 

It is probable syndicalism, as a separate body 
of thought has .already run Its course and 
cdmpleted its work. As a distinct neovemefiit 
ft no longer has vitality. Bat it lives in 
Soeislfsm. ' < 
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Education in Rural Primarj School# 

Mr, S. H Freemantle, O.I.B., writing io the 
Social Service Quarterly on the true method of 
reforming the rural primary schodle, examioea the 
principles of the Fisher’s Eduoation Act of 1910 
and urg®B the definitioa of •responsibility of the 
local authorities, the provision of nursery schools 
and adequaCb attention to be paid to health and 
physical training and the adequate linhiog up of 
primary and secondary education, |8 in Unglund, 

The remedy, so far at least as rural schools are con- 
comed, must surely be the intfOduotion of an agri¬ 
cultural atmosphere, so that the life of the*chool may 
bo oo-ordlneted with the life of the home. To achieve 
this uurpose the first step to be taken is:— 

The training of teachers, formal schools and 
traiiiiug classes ^ould be situated ,pot in crowded 
towns, but in villages, or on the outskirta of small 
towns where agricultural land is available. To all 
suoli institutions a garden should be attache^. ancL if 
l>os8it)le,*a small demonstration farm worked under 
,the advice of the Agricultural Department. The 
curriculum should include a course of rural science 
teacliiiig in which the elementasy sciences are taught 
iu rational co-ordination with one another. No per¬ 
son is fit to be a teacbor of a child if ho cannot ans¬ 
wer the common questions m natural history and 
ph.\ SICS which every heal;thy child asks, and thevegu* 
lar school subjects cannot h*o made interesting or 
pTiu le^al for tho sons of agricultorists without cons¬ 
tant ruforencos to rural scionco. The number of 
nnrni.il schools is quite inadequate and the hasty 
iinpri'Visation of training classes attached to ordinary 
sch .yls in order that a large proportion of thi^ te.n- 
chers may be classified as ‘trained- does not really 
meet ihc needs of the case. • 

Thti writer sums up the consequemws that will 
ensMo to the nation, if the rural schools were to 
I'o reformed on the lines that he suggeat.s in 
detail. 

Whi* a change it would bo if the ohildroo'seminds 
were opened and their interoet aroused by introduc¬ 
tion to and explanation of the mysterious processes of 
nature, if teachers were not only able to explain these 
things to their pupils bnt had been led to study and 
were prepared to discuss with the leading residents 
the rural economy of their neighbourhoods, if local 
men were given some definite responsibility for the 
successful working of the Bchoola,*if parents and villa¬ 
gers were to gain some acquaintance with new 
varieties and metfiods by the demonstration work 
going in school-gardens, and if local authorities 
and their st^ and th^ local magnates encouraged 
these,and other wholesome aotivieios by all the 
mean^n tbelS powo'^! 

An intensive raoTement of this kind wonld surely do 
more for th^production of that body of intelligent 


citUeas which is admittedly so necessary than the 
compulsory extension of education to all and sundry 
which is nbw being feverishly pressed forward in 
man y quarters. Until the objects and results of edu¬ 
cation are better appreciated by the«general public 
its srtifiiual extension will have iittle good-result and 
is likely, hideed, to defeat its own object by. antago¬ 
nising parente. (Tn the other hand, the reconstruc- 
tloiuof the school as a living orsau'cm in village life 

S >md involve real and steady progress and would lay 
e foundatfoupf a new and better rural social order. 

To-day'and* To-morrow 

An article in the December number of The 
Nineteenth Omtnry and After says t^at the way 
in which tbe Serbian farms were kept running by 
the wofiidh all during the war is very surprisisg, 
in vlfffr of the shortage of farm cattle and other 
neces^iiesof ogrtculture. The most pressing 
problem for solution is the currency sitnation 
which is suffering under s very adverse exchange. 
The reori^apisation of the oommuiiieationssystem, 
especiallv railways is another important task. 
Factoriv need putting into repair at the earliest 
possible moment, in order that the ^country may 
be less dependent qp abroad for niqgDjfactured 
goods. British firms are unlikely to take any 
large part in supplying machinery to Serbian 
Fiiotories. The natural resources of Setbia are- 
very much greater than the present state of the 
country would lead*one to imagine; and the total 
yield Wight be very much increased by more care- 
^ ful selection of seed better appliances and imple¬ 
ments and an extended use of artificial manures. 
Thvc would appear to be an unlimited, supply of 
bacon, and dihere are enorroDus flocks of sheep, 

• though botfi mutlfco and wool are poor. Subsi¬ 
diary indtiktries such afi butter and cheese-making, 
egg-presecving andtpoult*}-I’karirig could all be 
largely extended partitwlarly with a system of co¬ 
operative factoriee, The most important wealth 
of Serbia lies however in minerals. The most 
, valuable is coal Which exists in gveat quantities 
und^r easy working conditions, which though of 
low calorific value, is quite suitable for local use. 
Copper fields nre known to exist. The forests aie 
exteusiee, but badlf cut about, and large areas 
which have,been stripped of ^brees should be affore¬ 
sted. . There is however no special national in¬ 
dustry. Future iudustrirs will be those connected 
with th^ manufac*lure on preservation of native 
products ; and ^he development of coal and iron- 
fields wilkresult in an exteqsipn of iron and steel 
works. The whole question of developmenttiatu- 
rally deMnds on good government which required 
an amal^matioc of the great'political gsoups and 
a compromise among them—a coalition ministry.. 
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Education for Citizenship 


1q the liytOTt Eaunoinif. Journal for November, 
there is a short but u^«ful article byJKeta Old bam 
oa the above Subject with special reference to 
4 vo(neQ whoare'in greater and more urgent need 
ofeducitioQ. Women’s j) iliticaT rights, the Bret 
instalment of which they have got, will not be 
useful to them if they dii] nut have, the soetsl 
spirit, the oomniuiiity fefling. Toey have been 
hitherto reproacbed'with the want of that largdr 
unsalfi^haeas which rofu.ses to accept advantage, 
personal or family, at the coat of injury to the 
community. ‘ The hint atop in the education of 
women to fit her for ciliz *nijli=p is the attempt to 
stir up her community feeling. The next is the 
awakening of a sense of responsibility and self- 
discipline. Schools should be far bolder in trying 
experiments in self-government by their pupils 
and more fertile in plans for rousing in them in¬ 
terest in everything that concerns the«welfare of 
their village, town ox larger unit. 

Farents and schools alike have, I think, much to do 
in developing among their children the power of self- 
goTernment. In the past schools have relied greatly 
upon rules and punishments for those who broke them. 
Too ofted'both in the family and in the school it was 
thought unnecessary to explain tho reason and the 
justification of the rules to those who wore expected 
to obey them and the result has been too often resent¬ 
ment and disobedience. The willing obedience which 
often follo\;8 an appeal to reason and judgment had 
no chance to exist. Thvre isAO finer virtue than obe¬ 
dience but the aelf-respecting obeclience of the free* 
man is a far nobler thing than the cowed submission 
of the slave.,. Let us call t&o reafon -of our child into 
counsel; let us try to make tLom understand the nobi¬ 
lity that lies In checking the lawless impiilao, in lay¬ 
ing down voluntarily for the commoi^ good a portion 
of our freedom, in following loyally the appo! ited 
leader. " It is a fine thing" says the writer who drew 
for us the ‘ Beloved Captain' “when men trust their 
leader and will follow him any wbnre.'bift it^is* a still 
finer thing when they wjll stand by any leader whe¬ 
ther they know him or rtot, and this last is the fruit of 
perfect diijpipline.'’ • 

Associated with thework in scl^oolkshould be visits 
to public institutions and to *the medliogs of public 
bodies^where future citizens can Iparn something of 
the nature of civio duties and the qualifications re¬ 
quired for ^heii discharge. Debates and disbussions 
on matters affecting the public welfare ehould be 


frequent.. Citizens’ Associations in every town and dis¬ 
trict might be made a moat powerful means of awa¬ 
kening intelligent interest and supplying useful infor¬ 
mation in civic affairs. It should be the concern of 
all wise parents, as of all enlightened educators, to 
see toil that nothing whioh affects the good of the 
oommunity should seem apart from, or uninteresting 
to those, in whose hao.ds will lie, when they them- 

' selves have passed away, the goveroment of that 
great and goodty Imperial heritage the establishment 
of which is both the highest achievement and the 
heaviest responsibility of our race. 

Crowded Univereitiet 

' The f7'im^rt^;7e Keview deplores the over- popu- 
Intioii of the Univereitiee of Oxford nnd Cam¬ 
bridge which it ascribes to the number of domo- 
bihsed (stficers in residence under t&ie Government 
Bcheineif. it is remarked that 1,500 has been 
moiitidned as the lower margin of this number, 
and then it would bft ditfii ult to say how many of 
these would have ordinarily come into exiKtence. 
There is sdnie consolation t.o be derived from the 
reflection that the prf^sent^mnbers, which consti¬ 
tute a record, is not likely to be maint'iinod under 
norvnal conditions in the course of a few years. 
MoanwbiH the Uiiivei»ifie8 are putting up with 
this minor and v<ry much milder hoirora of the 
war.' It is esti'nate.l that tho total number of 
undergraduates nt> Canibridge is 4,In?, compared 
with 2,3'B5 Inst. term. Including M.a’s B.A.’s, 
and research studeiits, the grand total is 5,185, 
against 3,844. In aiKHtion there are 169 students 
at Givtoii'and 244. nt Newnhaui, 
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Rf.pi’bucan Tradition in Indian Polity. By 

Mukandi Lai. I).A. (Oxon), Bar.-at-Law. {‘‘The 
Modern Review”, .laauary 1920], ^ 

The PmiHLEM of High Prices in India. - By R. 
K SqngHmeswara Iyer, M.A., L.T. [“The Mysore 
Rc'om/raic Jonteal ”, Nov. 1919}. 

Tub Benoai.Sch(x)J,of Painting; Its Theory. By 
Mr. N-S. Sudhakara. (“The Hindustan Review,” 
Nov & Dec 1919}. 

• 

The Indian Leuislativk Council, [“The Bound 
Table’’]. , 

• 

A THROIJXHCAL OOLLF.OK IN INDIA. By G. E. 
Pliillips, 1“ The International Review of Missions." 
January 1920]. _ » 

Satyaobaha and Politics. By Tugal EisBore 
I “ East and West," Nov. 1919.} 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE- 

-- . 


Lord Sinha’s Metiage. 

During bin stny in Bombay Lord Rinha accord¬ 
ed a epecinl interriew to a repreamtative of the 
AssocUte^ Presa. Hie Lordabip said ;— 

I am s1ad to find that all ah^dee of opioioa in India 
arc agreed as to the neoeasity of working the Reform 
Act, which bus juat been paaaed, in a spirit of bur- 
niony and co-operation. I cannot help thinking that 
in view of this, it was unwise and, to my mind, unjust, 
first to say that the Aot does not satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indians, anA second, to threaten 
further agitation. To my mind, the best agitation for 
the purpose of increasing the sphere of our responsi¬ 
bility would be to try and disohargo, in *8 manner 
most satisfactory to the people of India, the responsi¬ 
bilities which are now proposed to bo devolved upon 
UH. Let me illustrate this by a concrete exaciple. I 
will us.siime that the Local Self-Government, Kduca- 
lion and Sanitation will become transierred subjocls. 
They are all important and will tax our energies to 
!i very urout extent. Instead of diverting our energies 
in askiti(?for other subjects like Law and Order to Tie 
■immediately transferred. I vonturo to think luat it is 
the port of wisdom to begin from now to formulate 
oirr polrry witli regard to each of those Hubjecta, 
Loral Scif-Qovernment, Education and Sanitation. 
Ijuw aro we going to find money for them? In wh.u 
direciioi- can wieozpund them ? Probably a survey 
is iK-ccssary, inaddition what has already •lioon 
acconi|>lisbed by the liocal Governments. We shall 
have to begin to carry out that policy early next year. • 
Arc wc ready with any? I think not. It will, there- 
fori', be waste of energy, of which wo do not'have a 
supci nbundiinrc, to begin agitation for the purpose 
(.f obiaining control over the dopajlments of,Law 
• in.l Order. « 

‘I'liM is the message which, above all, I abfiuld like 
to to my countrymen all over India: Lot ns 
be<(ui to work. That will )>e our agitation and do ni>t 

ns continue to talk, which may end in nothing and 
•'hioh will probably do ua a groat deal of hfirni. Thorc 
IS r-iie other matter to which I should like to refer. 
No ono rejoices more than 1 do to find that all shades 
of opinion are agreed as to the noble services rendered 
by Mr. Montagu to our cause. But do not let us, in 
the midst of our rejoicings, forgot tbo debt of grati¬ 
tude which we owe to Lord Chelmsford When the 
who^e 8tory«s to the part which Lord Chelmsford • 
has played in connection with these refornisr begin¬ 
ning long prior to the Declaration of the 20th August, 
1917, IS knewn to the Indian public, I am confident 
they will be of the same opinion as I am, that next to 
Mr. Montagu, our gratitude is due to Lord Chelmsford 
for the boaeficent nioasure of reform which is now 
ours. A great deal has boen said about the dosputch 
of the 5tb March, 1919, and it has become the fashion 
to describe it as I'bactionary. Reconsidered in tbe 
light of discussions that have since taken place, I 
Ihink^flpte will find that, though it was in some 
re.spects logical to^tbe verge of narrowness, there was 
no dej>arture in it* ffom the fundamental principle^ 
embodied the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and 
that, in many respetfts, it expanded the outlines of 
the Bcbemd formulated in the Joint Report. It is 
wrong to think that Joint Committee has cither 
ignored or rejected tbe kuggestions made in that 


despatch. They have igtprovod and Ifbcralised them 
no douSt, t4it the Montagu-Cbelmsford report, the 
Report of tho Joint Committee and the Act itself, aro 
all in agreement with regard to the main principles 
for which the people in India have been contending. 

Lastly.I venture to remind my countrymen of Ills 
Majesty's appeal for co-operation. Without, it -tbo 
'Act will be a mere paper constitution and the go.il 
will be farther than over* This 1 know, that, so f.ir 
as Parliament is concerned, it will not look with 
favour upon any alterations proposed before the next 
Statutoi;y Commission investigates tbe wholo subject 
matter. After ull, even if we have to wait for another’ 
period of ten years, it is not such a very long time in 
the life of a nation The eyes of tho world will ^ 
upon us. They will watch with interest, how wo 
succeed in ^orbing tho cunstitutinu which is now 
ours. If is my firm belief that if we do not succeed 
in working tbo Act offec-tively, we shall not retain 
the sympathy of most, if not all, who helped us in 
the past. 

The Kbilafat Question 

Tbe KhiUfat Deputation issued the following 
Btntement yn .Innimry 20 : — 

His Excellency tho Vicoroy’s reply, whilst it was 
perfectly courteous, was equally disappointing in that 
His Excellency said in cnigihatic language that Turkey 
when shn had hor rhokie, deliboratcly dn-vi hoc sword 
against the Allied Powers and nniHt take tho conso- 
quonco. Wo consider that this means puni.sbmont tn 
Turkey for having joined the Central Powers contrary 
to the solemn declarations made by Mr. AsiIIiitli, the' 
then Prime Minister ; after Turkey had so mudo hor 
choice. His Excellency hoped that wliiitcvor the 
decision might be, Indian Mu-slims' loyally would 
remain as staunch as ever. Wo desire to pl.ico on 

* record our firm conviction that should llic ixmoo 
terms result unfavourably to Muslim religion iiiul 
sentiments they would plaoe an undue strain'ii|iun 
Muslim toydtty and knowing .'US wc do tho univorsol 

• feeling in Ifidia mtd as men with a full sense of 
responsibility, it is no^ possible for ua to givo the 
assurance, His Ezocllonc-y has^ expected. Jt is duo 
to tho Peace Congftss tlml Is now sitting, to our¬ 
selves and to tho Empire to which we desire to ronuiii 
loyal to state in explicit language ‘he minimum tlnit 
will satisfy Muslim aoiitimenta. Arabia Vs delimited 
by Moslem authorities and the holy places of Islam 
must remain uncler tho control of the Khalif, foil 
guatkntees being taken consistently with the dignity 
of a sovereign state for genuine Arab self-govoniincnt, 
should tbe Arabs desire it We advisedly iiso the 
word genuine: liecause tbo present arrangement is 
tboroug&lyyd'StriAtcA by tho overwhelming majority 
of intelligent Muslim opinion. Islam has ever associa¬ 
ted temporal power with the Khiiafat. Wo (hereforo 
consider that to make tbe sultan a mere puppot 
would add insult t« injury and would onlyJ)e iiudnr- 
stood by Indian Muslims us an affront ^en to them 
by a combinatiq^of Christian powers. ^Whilst there¬ 
fore we ^ust insist upon the plcdgo givon hy 
Mr. Lloyd George on lhe*5lb .Tanuary 1918 lii-ing 
fulfilled in order to show that wo desire no mor* than 
strictest, juslice, we concede the riglit of the Alliefi 
Powers *to ask for such guarantees may bo 
considered necessary for the full protection of non- 
Muslim races living under the Sultan. * 



UTTERANCES OF THE 'DAY 


Sir Edward Maclaffan*s Addre'as 

At the Gonvomtion of the ITni^drsity of the 
PuiyaVv, held»at livhore on the 20th December, 

Sir Gdirard Maclaj^nn, the Lieut. Governor and 
Chftncetlor, in the course of his address, said :— . 

The UniverHity rented that if it is to keep 
up with the tiuiu it must not neglect the three 
great needs of the Country,—lndii.stry, Commerce 
^nd Agriculture. New arrangements a*e about 
to be made for the University teaching in 
Chemiati'v, one object of which is to meet the . 
dcmrnd for ehemical experts to which attention 
is drawn by the recent Indnstries Report. A 
Diploma of Commerce which may perhaps,, some 
day develop into a Commorcial Degree—har been • 
provided, and the classes have commenced in 
l^ihore And, laat but not least, the number of 
stiidenta in the aiHliated College of Agriculture at 
Lyallpiir has been very greatly increa^d, so that 
the advantages of an agricultural education will 
now be far mure widely spread than has hitherto 
been possible. In all this our University has 
shown n pCogressivespirit'ann 1 must confess that 
it is in directions such es these that I expect the 
Panjah student of the future to attain distinction, 
•When riiear of llontogcn rays or the Marconi * 
system, I always wish I could bear something 
with a more Panjabi ring about it, and I hope ^ 
that l>ufoie many year.<; have passed we may hear 
of tlungs in Europe being made by the Ram 
Kitigb proce.ss or according to the Allabuksb 
formula. ’ • , . 

Lord Sinha on the New^Government ‘ 

» • 

tiord Sinha was pr,eaenfced with an address of 
vvelcotne by the Bombay Muhicipal Oorporntioii 
on Jan. Ifi In the coui'so‘'of his reply Lord Sinha 
said after localling the political advancement of 
India in the past:— ' ^ 

But t’j-day we have got much further. Over 
and above the association of Indians with every 
branch of administration, we are put tO'dayon 
tlifl straiglit and level road to ^esj^ot^ible ^fovein- 
oieiit of the K.me description as obtfins in all 
self governing Domidions of the Empire, For 
the attainment of Chat goal His" Majesty has 
called from ail sections of tbs community for 
cordial co operation without yvhitb the p.ath will 
he long and difBcult. T am'confiden't of t^e whole- 
heartfd response to Ifbat appeal Qn the part of all 
;)like, Indians and EnglishAen, officials as well 
as non officials, and 1 venture to* think that the 
Citv of Ylooibay will justify its proud motto 
■'* llrbif Primus ” In India and will as in the past 


furnish a model to the rest of India, The Our- 
poretion of Bombay has elwaje been conspicuous 
for that spirif pf adjustment and compromise 
which is essential to genuine harmony and to 
effective co-operati&n^ The very net on which 
your constitution is founded—the Act of 1889— 
owes its origin to the beaity eollabor.ition of Lord 
Reay ns Governor, Sir Forbes Adams, Sir P. M, 
Mehta and Mr. K. Toinng and the mcnibers of 
the Indian Cfvtl Service who hnvn hren the chief 
ezeCuHve heads and hnve from tirAt to la.st dis- 
tinguisbed themselves by their zealous «‘ff u ts fur 
the improvement of all amenities of thu pi'r>|ite, 
Hindusnnd MuhmedHiis Pmsis and Christinns, 
Jews and Jains and nil others Whiit bus been 
the result to-day ? Your City shows un ndvHnce 
in municipal administralioti, and uli thur, it ron- 
nqtes-—water-supply, dr-innge, iiipilic.'k] relit f, and 
what is.not yot fully rtrs)gT.iBed in this comiti x, 
primary education for the unvsKf.s—nn ndviince 
which is yet unequalled in Indi.i uinl of which 1 
believe you are justly proinl, It is nii object 
les«on of the highest value for tlm ahole couiiti-y 
and J am sure that in working tBe now eoiistitii 
tion under the Act Boinhny will nuuntain her 
pre.-eoiinent position and she will usher in <miii- 
plete responsible government in the foiui »r 
provincial nutonoaiy. 

Lord Ronaldshay’s Address 

In the course of hia convocatinn address iis the 
Lord Rictor of the Calcutta Univeisity, R. E, 
Lord RoDsldshsy soid :— 

The iDiioduction of constitutional refoiins will 
open up to you new oppi-rtuniih s of service in tiie 
cause')f our Motherland and allbrds you widir 
facilities in vnrious fields ol iiiitionul notiD’y, 
Many avenues of employment so long pincticiilly 
closed to you will l>e thrown open. A darge 
number of Indians will be recruited to tlie higher 
services. Foitunately India is at this moment 
at the stnrting point of n new era of i-industiial 
and economic development. This will create 
opportunities not only for a large number of 
Indian industrinlisis, but also for a vsst army of 
trained experts and S'-ientific men. You mny 
also ex{>ect larger oppoiluuities of employment in 
the higher niilitsiy service Residts a cori^sidera- 
ble number of educated persons will bo needed to 
take part in public affairs nn'd to advnnn^ the 
political progress of the oounfry. Or;dunte.4 and 
undergraduates of the University, you will have 
to train and fit yourselves for these nev opportu¬ 
nities properly and well, 



feudatory IHDIA 


The Chamber of Prince* 

Rttfet-ring to the Indian Chamber bf Princes, 
tbe TiiMS drclnres that the proposal to place all 
tho SutoK under tbo SSimla authorities is a pro¬ 
found muibilce in direct conflict with tbe principle 
of deoenti'-ilisutiun wbicb is India's most urgent 
need. Presumably the reason for tbe proposal is 
llm rorbhcoiniiig great modification of the consti¬ 
tution of the Provincial Governments, hut the 
executive authorities which deal with such States 
will not be materially affected. Tbo transference 
of :{77 .States related to the Bombay*Goveriiment 
t'l the control of ollicials in tbe distant Hiumlayas 
ivould lie most unwise. On (reographical, ucono- 
II.It' and historical grounds, the States ought t<i 
iivjiain in touch with the Itocal OovornniontH 
which know their needs and views while Simla 
(hies pot. * • • 

The Maharaja of Dhar* 

In the course of a speech at the banquet in 
honour of Sir Ur^wald BosiinquAt on tiio evo of 
111 - 1. s ing down his oilicu as Agent (o the Gover¬ 
nor General in Central India, II. H. Thl<|^Jahnrnia 
Ilf hliarsiid that along ttithother Indian Princes 
Me- Kigline.-iM iippiwiatod the significance ofassp- 
'i.ting Jiiilinn Princes in matters of imperial 
t lucui'ii. The dose iU>suciatior. in daiiger, the 
oiii’ticipation in adversity as also the sh-iring of 
'.lie ultimato triumph have united the 1inperi%l 
UiTvernineiit .ind tho Indian States wore closely 
. 1 1 .in ever heforo : Indian Princes realise with 
*i-ido the sure tinu'Ch of India under British lead 
tiowanls a coniplnted nationhood, His tlighnes* 
contii upd ;— .. 

^ India’s connection with £ngl.ind has been pro¬ 
vidential; iitid I ucn proud to say, lifilia is, iis 
tliu rn.iult, moving slowly but surely towsnhs 
niitionhood to day. Whatever progress wo now 
.igo lu bndia is, I say without liosication. d«e 
S'llely to her association with England; India, it 
mu.st 1^ remenibured, can never stand alone; and 
she cannot have a better protector and partner 
than she has found in England. England has 
learnt experience from ruling India, and India 
dues not wish to lose tho benelit of tbut expe¬ 
rience. \ good deal of harm ia dune by tbe ill- 
considered criticisms of those who cniinot see 
as they really are, because Utcir vision is 
at present obsegred by coloured glasses. 

*.To thgse wbo wish to do any good t<f India and 
the Indian Stirtes, 1 would say, study first the 
problems concerning us both, and then offer your 
valued crltlcliin. . 


Hydro*EIe<;^ric Schenffe in Datia 

bfr. 111. K. Gurtu, member of tbo Board of 
Revenue for Irrigation, Gwalior, has reported on 
tbe possilnlitieg of a bydro-el^ctric scheme in 
Datia. He thinks Agura village a likely site, 
and estimates that, after deducting loss on, trans- 
mission, two million units eould be derived from 
this source per itnnifm, which would be siillicient 
for lighting the capital of the State and admit of 
• njills.Hnd factories being werked electrically. 

Patiala 

The State of P.itiaU ia making speedy progress 
both as regards revenue and indastrinl develop¬ 
ment of recent years. From nearly 82 Inkhs in 
1012 the gross revenue of the State has gone up 
to ever a crore and 17 lakhs, and its ruler tbe 
Maharaja, who but recently retiuned to India 
after strenuous and prnisewoithy work at the 
Poace*Oonference, has under consideration indus¬ 
trial, (^pmmercial and agricultural programmes. 
A State bank was opened last year and ia now 
doing useful work. A hydro electric scheme ior 
tho State, has since been considorably expanded. 
Under this achenlo says a eontemperai y it is in¬ 
tended to bainess tbe Kutlej river some 1 <3 miles 
above the proposed dam at Bbakaru and by con¬ 
structing a scries of falls to goneratiT olectiioity 
wbicb, it la estimated, will give 1,'hi,000 horse¬ 
power. This power will be transmitted all over 
Patiala and used for lift-irrigation by luoaiiH of 
tube well to irrigate an additional iirca of about 

lakbs of acres as also for supplying motor 
power tp various cxistiijig and coii’teniplated in- 
dustrto..^ Thw climate and soil nf are 

particutiirly condupive to the dcvelopiiii’iit nf 
different kinds of industries, and iin indu-tri.al 
i-urvey is I'eing corri^id on with u view to tap and 
develop its forest arid minoial resouti'rs. Tiie 
development of agriculture and drban cu oporu- 
tive credit sevietiee ie receiving special attfntioii, 
and a big railway programme is also under con- 
udsration< 

The Mysore People's Convention 

Tbe Mysore People's Convention which met in 
Mysoro,during Christmas week was presided over 
by Mr M. Cheiigia Oho(ti, d.a., a pofrulai- citi>:ci,, 
Itao Bahadur Mr. K. S. Rnngachaii, Chniiman <.l 
tbe Reception*Committee, delivered* .in exroIX^if 
speech settjifig forth the aims df the convention. 

• Marshal qf Nepal 

In recognition of hisseivices in tlii; Afghan 
War, the Maharaja Bahadur MiirsliHl of Ujepul 
bas'been created Honorary GeneraWn the British 
Army. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Indian Emigration ^ • 

At preaeiit,4vrit«H the Timt» of ^ndia, there is 
an excuRs of Arrivals over departures amongst the 
Indians m Alakya, and at a meeting of the Indian 
liiitiugratiun Committee hejd at Penang recently 
it W.IS s>uggceted tliat the food situation in this 
country has contributed to this. Here are the 
hgures for the six* months ended at the end of 
July last, compared with those for the oorrespond- 
ing periods of three proceeding years :— 

State Aided Ordinary Departures. 



A 

M 

A 

M 

A- 

>M 

1916 

40186 

4497 

9318 

787 

34047 

1354 

1917 

43961 

4452 

6660 

478 

06369 

1380 

1918 

32365 

3725 

4593 

388 

35237 

1522 

1919 

44093 

4158 

6220 

764 

29055 

1279 


It was decided at the meeting referred to that 
the decision that the issue of licenses should be 
rrstricted to those estates employing Indian 
labour should.be rescinded. 

C _ 

Indians in East Africa 

Mr. Gandhi writes to the “ Bombay Chronicle” 
as follows ; —Mr. Andrews, cibiing from Mombasa 
says :—“ Full draft proposed ordinance nieuacing 
Indian political freedom reads thus:—Firstly, 
Bill may be cited as Removal of Undesirables 
Ordinance,'iHiy ; secondly, any person within 
IS^st African Protectorate, not bring n&tive, who 
from information officially lyiceived is deemed by 
Oovornor iu*Council undesirably, may be ordered 
by Governor to remove hnpself from Pivtectorate 
before date prescribed in such order; thirdly, any 
person contravening such order shall be liable 
on conviction to tine up to Rs. 1,500 or to 
imprisonment of either description not exceeding 
six months or both together. Such conviction 
shall uut alTect Governor’s power to issue further 
order under precoeding section , against same 
person. Legislative Council meets Jandary 19th. 
This ordiriunve entireVj^ lacks saf^uar^s against 
political misuse. Economic Commission’s volume 
"of evidenc't contains no valid substantiation of 
Indian moral depravity. Opr vindication of 
Indian character has carried conviction bat 
European detei'minatioh to follow South African 
policy still gravely serious.” 

Hardly any comment is necessary on ,tbis 
cablegram.'' There is a dead set against the 
the Indian settler in East Africa. The proposed 


ordinance, in my hamble opinion. Is most mis- 
ohievous in character and leaves every Indian at 
the mercy of executive subservient to the 
interested European agitator against the Indian. 
The unscrupulous nature of the agitation is 
manifest from the iltteriy false charges Hung 
about moral depravity against the Indian settler, 
i regard the proposed ordinance as the first 
definite legal step towards tbe reduction of the 
Indian to complete servility. He has dared to claim 
equal status with tbe recently arrived European 
settler. He has dared to dispute the haughty 
position taken up by bis European rival in trade. 
The latter has, therefore, captured the executive. 
The East African position admits of nocumprn- 
mise such as wrs possible and perhaps necessary 
in South Africa, where the condition wns totally 
ditfeieot from tbe East African conditions. Tho 
Indian ^as a right of priority to tbe ordinary 
natural right to live on terms of equality with * 
every other kind of settler in East Africa, and I 
- venture to hope that his claim will be universally 
supported in India for the preservation of bis full 
political end municipal status ' and that the 
Government of India will <ezercise to the full its 
^undoubted right and porforui tbe duty of protect¬ 
ing the British Indian settler in East Africa, 

, Indian Labour in Fiji 

• " - 

It is with a sense of great relief that we read 
the following cable from the Governor of Fiji to 
tbe Oolonial Office :— 

' On tbeauDaniuiMiB advice of the Exociitivo 
Oounoil, and with tbe concurrence of tbe Council 
of Planters and the majority of elected metiibers, 

1 have issued orders cancelling all indentures of 
East Indian labourers from this day. Please 
inform the Government of India. 

• 

Tbe South African Commitaion 

i 

The South African Commission will commence 
its sittings by the end of next month or early in 
' March and Sir Benjamin Robertson will leave 
India by the 29th instant. Sir Benjamin on the 
completion of bis duties in South Africa will 
return to India, after visiting East Afric' where 
the Indian question has taken an acute turn, and 
also Uganda, .vbore economic questions may 
arise. Sir Benjamin will be accompanied by 
Mr. Corbett, Deputy Secretary to the - Govern¬ 
ment of India, Commerce and Industry Depart¬ 
ment, 



INDUSTRIAL 8 COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Indian Finance 


Mf. K.ndliiy dbirru, Director.of Statistics with 
the Uov^rntneDt of ludU,-reviewing the startling 
aspects that the finance of India, eepecUlly the 
ejcchange^f the rupee, indiis boolc Iwiian Finance 
and Banking, says : — 

Exchange hns risen primarily because the Indian 
standard money, the-rupee, is a silver token coin 
of unlimited legal tender for wlych a pructiolly 
unlimited deuiand was set up by thn iieeussity 
for making immense payments in India for war 
nriterial and personnel. In order to maintain the 
convertibility of the Government note issue, it 
h IS been necessary to inject into India in tho 
cour-so of a single year nearly twice the woiM’^ 
whole iinniial output of silver. The exue>sive 
over av.iilable current products w.ts taken from 
the Rknd and Hermann lioardod dollars under 
the fittiiian Act. TIij price of silver has respon- 
(it’1 t) thi.s and heavy current demands in other 
(jiiaitevs. The rupee with its well known 
111 ina"ed gold or sterling exchange valuo einiiot 
be sold at a Icis ; and its lising cost as bullion 
hi!' necessiti'itod sudeessiwe rises in its sterling 
o.\‘:liange value. , 

Mr. Shinas writes as a profos.sed admirer of 
of the system which prevailed unbroken from 
luOO to 1910 both for its intinsic beauties jtnd for 
tiio skill with which its poasi&ilities have bce» 
(!X{floited. The rupees reach the i'}ot 'mostly in 
R '(e.isonal tide as export money; and the seasonal 
‘We flows back aa import money to the great |>ort8 
and currency centres where it restores the* 
■'■trength of the Qovornment rupee holding in tho 
papgr currency reserve. This reflux hon boon 
impeded by the war. Imports ha^e been 
unobtainable or so exorbitant in price tliat tlie 
thrifty ryot has kept his money by him. This 
ivif^olantortf hoarding has much to do with tMh 
absorption by India of precious metals.' 

The Qovernment bad to meet sterling obliga¬ 
tions on debt and administrative account amount¬ 
ing to nearly £26 milliona annually, from funds 
withdrawn by taxation from circulation in India. 
The necessity for any large purchases of silver 
did not normally arise until the drawings for 
tr^e^cended this amount. The rupee which 
fully contented the ryot cost the* Government 
onjy about 9d'and could be soId»by it in exchange 
for*lB. 4<^ the profit on the operation being held 
in reserve, mainfy in the form of sterling invest¬ 
ments ia London, thus available for nursing the 
exchange value of thtf rup^e through periods of 


adverse trade by the prompt an^ liberal sale of 
exchange on London. (Reverse Council Drafts), 
This is tl^o famous Limping Standard or Gold 
Exchange Standard of the Eowler Committee 
which was confirmed by the Chamberlain Com¬ 
mission. Nothing could have upset the system 
except a -fundamental upheaval in the ratio 
between the gold and silver deetro)ing the margin 
between the bullion value of the rupee and its 
* token value at the sterling'level chosen and ,go 
forcing India back temporarily -on to a controlled 
and managed silver standard with a high and 
rising exchange. * 

« • — 

* Rail way men’s Association 

A moss meeting of railway workmen, represen¬ 
ting, among others, the East Indian, the North- 
Western, the Bengal-Nagpur, the East Bengal 
and tho t)adh and Uohilkhand Railways, was held 
at AlUhkbnd on Dec, 17 to inaugurate a Railway 
Workmen’s Aasociation. 

Mr, R, K. Sorabji, Barristor-at-X^w, legal 
adviser of the As^bciation, was vote^t to the chair. 
During tho course of bis address Mr. Sornbji 
explained the import of the Association motto, 
“ Lioerty, unity and fraternity.” He Condemned 
strikes, which they most avoid. Ue advocated 
the formation of a permanent Conciliation Board 
aa the means of bringing their grievances to the 
notice of the authorities and laid stress on the 
fact that the Aesociatioti was not against but on 
tlie side^f authority, law^and order. 

Mr. Buton,<3eDeral Secretary of the Telegraph 
Association, also addressed tho meeting pointing 
out the success uf his pssociation through combi¬ 
nation. ‘ • 

Mr. Tom Teasdale said that 20,01)0 men of the 
North-Western Railway were ready to join the 

Association. * 

• 

Resolutions were passed supporting the need of 
a Workmen’s Association, determining to gain all 
they deeqi necessary for their well-being and 
efficiensy by mAhods in which strikes will play 
no part,^nd that in view'of the revised scale of 
wagee sanctioned for thd Indian railways being 
totally incommensurate with the increased cost 
of living, th« workmen feel th^t more liberal 
measures o^relief are necessary, particularly for 
the po*orer paid staff amt that unless substantial 
relief is aiforded, the meeting feared the'railways 
will be engulfed in trouble which the Association, 
notwithstanding its strenuous efforts, will be 
powerless to avert. ' • . 



aGriculiural section 


Agricultural* Development in Bombay 


In the coarae of n speech tit the annual gathei-* 
iog of the Agricultural College, Poona, Sir 
George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, said ; — 

‘ The Great War has lefc^its mark on the 
tory of agriculture aa on every single part of our 
daily life. High prices, incrcaaed wages, change 
Xn (he standard of living which are graduallv 
coraing about and the present increased Hemaiid 
for all kinds of agricultural products have pro¬ 
found iniluenee upon the life of the landownei' 
and the farmer. In the beginning we must 
realize that old methods must give way to.new 
nnd new s)stems must be adopted to meet, with 
the new conditiou.'s. Throughout the world an 
ever greater interest is being paid to the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and it is increasingly being 
roc 'guiz )d what enormous potentialities there are 
in this fertile country of yours, not only in the 
more scientific and intensive exploitation of the 
present cultivated lands but in the gradual 
development of the vast areas'which still remain 
untouched and in harnessing the forces of nature 
to the use of man. In order to bring about these 
great refbrms the services of highly trained and 
enthusiastic agricultural experts is the prime 
necessity. It is hardly necessary for me to fmint 
out to you what great chances lie before your 
agricultural graduates in the near future. You 
are wanted to man the agricultural depai'tmeiits 
of the country, to take part not only in^sprending 
new knowledge which you have a^eudyo obtiiined, 
but in also solving by re$^arch new ^problems 
and new developmeixts which continually are 
arising.’ In conclusion, Sir Gedrgo anneuticed : 

' You will be glad to bear the Government are 
sanctioning 'increased grants for agricultural 
education in their next budget and.it is proposed 
to establish at least six new agricultural scb^tols 
during the next 12 months. 

Rice and Potatoes 

Bice hae over four times the heat land fat* 
forming principle coibpared with potatoes, and its 
tissue-forming protein‘is also four -tiiues greater, 
while its percentage ot mineral salts 13 only half 
that in potatoes. The relative cost^pf rice and its 
greater relative food value compared' with potatoes 
should be a matter of importance to thd nation 
at this^ time. Rice well deserves bt be far more 
freely used by the masses of our land. As an 
article of diet it is easy of digestion and assimila- 
tiion—much more eo than potatoes, 


The Electrical Treatment of Seeds 

During the past seven or eight years, experi¬ 
ments have been in progress upon the effect of 
tho electrical treatment of seeds says a writer in 
tbe Indian Indtialrita (f,nd I'f’vw. The process is 
one devised by Dr. Chailes Mercier who, however, 
recently died, but tbe work is being carried on by 
others. It is only during the past three years 
that the process has been worked on a couiiner- 
cin] scitie. Three seasons ago it was triad in 
Knglnnd by about a dozen formers, two sensuns 
ago by moKO then ir)0, and this season by more 
than fiOO. The process has not been advertised 
and the rapid progress made is almost entirely 
c due to the recommendation of one farmer to 
anothor, or by ifeedsnien to farmers. It is clatincd 
for the process that properly conducted clectrih- 
catipn of.seed never fails to produce an inciosso 
in a crop of corn, and that in every one "of tho 
few cases in which this result has nut been pro¬ 
duced, it ha.s been found that some mistake has 
been made in the process, h'rum samples of wheat, 

. oats, barley, etc., the writer has scon tijere is a 
distinct improvement in that grown from eiectri- 
6ed seed over tbnt gro\frn from seed in tlie orili- 
<nary,way. The figures given to him were that 
tbe increase in yield v.arios from four biiKhels to 
twenty or mure bushels per acre, the average of a 
considerable number of trials being about ten 
< bushels or SO per cent, 

II 

Agriculture and Co-operation 

The taak of rural development in this IVr.si- 
dency, said Dr. John Mathni in the cour.'^e of a 
paper read at tho Agricultural Conference at 
Ooinibitore, is entniated by Governinont to tlio 
Uspiirtoients of Agriculture and Oo-oporatiun 
jointly. The I >r)partn'ient of Agriculture is in 
charge of the .supremely important duty of 
' investigating scientifically tlie poRsihility of .'in- 
proving the methods, processes, instruments and 
raw m iteri.als of agriculture of demonstrating the 
- results of its investigation to ngriculturists, and 
of imparting instruction in agriculture. The 
Department of Co-operation is entrusted with the 
duty of Combining agriculturists into organised 
societies for the purpose of improving their 
economic condition by the joint supply pf capital, 
raw matoriuls and implements, by the Joint pre¬ 
paration of theig produce for tho market, and by 
the joint markating ot tho product.,. The.‘two 
departments are obviously complemontary to each 
Other. One is concerned mainly with investigation 
and isstnicMon and the other with orgaoiaatios. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

( SHORT NOTIC'RS ONLT APrEAK IN THIS BKCTION ] 


Studies in Mughal India By J>«<lunath 

i5ark!ir, M A,, i.ES. pp SIS. ^}. 0. Sarkar and 
Sons, Calcutta, and W. He/ler and Sons, Cam¬ 
bridge. Price Re. 2. 

Tliie benutiful book, izf its three hundred and 
odd pages, contains twenty two essays connected 
with the difrei'fiiit euhjocta touching the Mnghal 
' ICuipire nud the various phafles of the life and 
woik of tho Wogbal Emperors ar^ their subjects, 
or tht'! nnnihei-, ten have already been published 
Hiid read with interest and edmir.ation, and 
nothing, therefore, need be said of them. 

'L'he twelve fresh essays give one an idea of the 
rfMllivcKns led by the Moghal Einporor.s— 
o.^pi‘<'i.iIly Shnb .laban and Aur.'tn^zib.arid d<unnli^h 
iririiiy of tho popular misconceptions and Ivi.-vcicss 
k!p i<ol' thoy who have fdllen into a habit re- 
gu'Mrig ml oriontnl kings as “heartless, lu-ain- 
<l(■^po 1 s, full ut pride and ignomnce,.. 
7.iiig tho l ist i'atthingout of a down trodilcii 
pon'inti'V. and sponding their hoards on tcnsuil 
(.!,• I •‘l•p (.]■ childish show.” Tho esjay on “The 
t; ill .'lion of^ Mcighal Prince’' shows how care- 
l"llv *lic juincoR wefe trained in everything that 
c.!i;iits, down to thoRniallost detail of cpijitolii*v 
ot-.l lelte. 

1 1 , IK clearly brought out that the Mnghel 
was not merely a tax-gathering ^iiipirc , 
!>iit lino tint took a true and vigorous iiiteresti ifi 
r.i-7' .i<l'iii(iiK':rHtion of justice and in tTio sh|>|ii'<s 

... all oi'gaiiisod crime, such aspii’ncy. rohh-i v 

Old tillicial tyranny. The .Emperors look n livi l)^ 
jici-sonnl interest in nil these in^tterS. ns is evi- 
dent'i'd by tlieir minute and detailed iiiKlnictions 
tr>*)i( ir provincial governors. Thi ir l.ni^l rnv'-nui' 
policy mill collection leave nothing fo be .losiM'd 
III point of tlioortical perfection. 'L'hc (ss.iy on 
“ E hication in Muhammadan India” iMillii.strative 
i|i«'>.pu<i prevailing ideue ubotit udiii'.ition — 
ospcci lly Ihetr awakening to tho necessity of 
piuiiarj' education to the masses. “AM hooks nf 
ycience, Phito.sophy, Graininar and Mathoinatics, 
not to speak of Theologi, weie written {■, Ai ihic 
1*. rsian was studied its an !fcconi)ilishiii(*iit rieccs- 
sivv for the cultivated aocicfcy.” The lust essay 
Oil “ fli'ieritil Monarchies” is thought-provoking, 
and make a one intellectually comhative. One 
wiTlics one could agree with the author. 

, OoubtleRsIy the volume nf¥ars much for a 
reSeurcheHtudept, and. is certainly a distinct 
and wiluahle contribution to onr knowledge 
of tha* great period—the Mughal—of Indian 
History. * 


Fiji*In<lenture<l Labour. By G. F. Andrews. 
The Brabmo Mission Press, Cornwallis Street, 
Oalcutta. * 

Tbin pamphlet is a reprint of articlos contribu¬ 
ted by Mr. Andiews to the pflges of the 
Jifoie^o and is not a consecutive report. Mr. 
Andrews deals with some special points which 
need euiplmsis among the facts covered bv big 
^wejlltnown report of February 11)16. These 
supplementary papers make his position clear and 
convincing—that the system Is fraught with 
abominable evils, that it is repugnant to the 
morf^l senso nf man, and that it should go at any 
coe^. In another page we publish a cable announc- 
iugfthe abolition of this obnoxious system. It 
must indeed bo a matter of great gratification to 
Mr. Andrews to realise that his libours have not 
all been in vain. We may add that to 
Mr. Andrews more than to any one else belongs 
the creilit for the abolition of a system against 
which he has fought to its very end. 

Writings and,Speeches of* Kumar Ma- 
nindra Chandra Sinha M B-E , The 

Central Press, Calcutta. 

The Eumiir comes from a stock of ,RnjaB well 
known fur their luy.ilty and philanthropy since the 
days of hord Hastings. Young as he is, he has 
already played a con.ipiciious part in organising 
the Bengal Battalion. This cnlh-ction contains 
some of his speeches at recruiting meetings and a 
Qumher of other speeches as well. Mr. H W. R 
Moronnjti his intm^luctien, writes with coiiMdor- 
able knowledge of the family history of the 
PaikpiiPa and KamU 11 ij. 

The Oriental Art* Publishing Syndicate, 

lb, Shyaina Cliarah Slieet, Calnitta. 

Wrt are obliged to Messrs Mitrivaml Ukil for 
acoiipluiif haiidsomc pictures being e.inicC repru 
ductiofis nf iftr. Siradii Charan Ukil-s Ftsciiiating 
visions of “ Krishna and Arjuna'’ and “ Heeta 
and Lakshuian.a.” We note with pUsisnie tliat 
the Syndic.ite is arranging to publish tiie inuie 
celebrated pauithigs nf such well known llADgnlj 
artists Idee Measre A. XT Tagore, c.tK, G.N. 
T igore, Nanda Ijal Rose find Asit Kumar Haldsr. 
We congratulf^e the publishers on t^e iieatije.vs 
of their oxeeption and wish them,success in this 
new enterpnse, 

The Writers’ and Artists' Year. Book 
1920, A. k, C. Black Ltd., London. • 

We commend this useful book nf reference to 
all amateur authors and aspiring journalists. It is 
packed with information just designed for tboifi. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Dec. 20. Ool. Wedgwood denounced the^ Aw»rit- 
ear outrage in the Hovtsn of Commooe. 

Dec. 21. The , Mnharni.i of Nepal* has been 
created Honoraty Omieral in the British 
Army. • 

Dec. 22. Debate in tl c StnMto at Washington 
on the Peace Treaty. ' 

In the HouKe of ConnnO'S Mr Lloyd George 
flutlinee the new piopoK:<le for Ireland. 

l3eo. 23. The Ooveinnient of India Acd hfIS* 
received tbo R'>yal asrent and a Royal Pro¬ 
clamation is i'sned announcing Royal clemency 
to political prieonets. 

Dec. 24. Sir Sankarnn Nair h«K been appointed 
to succeed Sir Prabhasankar D Puttaoi in'the 
India Council. 

Dec. 25. Swami Sbraddananda's appeal to the 
Moderates to attend the Coogreas. 

Dec. 26. The Congress was postponed , to meet 
on the 27tb. 

The Punjab leaders in jail were released. 

Dec.'27. Meejiiig of the National Congress at 
Amritsar, \lon. Pandit MotilalNebrn presiding. 
The welcome address was delivered in Hindi by 
Swami Sbraddunandn. 

Dec. 28. Che All-Iodia Theistic Conference wae 
held at Amritsar under the Presidentship of 
Dr. R C Chose. 

Dec. 29 The All India Moslem League held 
its session to-day, Hakim Ajmal Kban pre¬ 
siding. 

Dec. 3<>. The Moderate Conference was held 
at Calcutta, Sir P. S'. Sivuswami Ai^ar pre¬ 
siding. ^ 

Dec. 31. The third Annual'Conference of the 
Iiulirin Economic Conference* was ^eld at 
Madras with the Hon, Mt‘. Littlehaika in the 
chair. • 

Jan 1, The Moderate Conference concluded its 
session to.day and was invited to Madras for 
Dec. 1920. 

Jan. 2, 8ir Henry Ua'tigan, Chief Justice 
Lahore High Court, died at las residence 
to-day. * * ‘ ‘ 

Jan 3. An Eetl oniaii'.Cowtmvnt^ue staies that 
Armistice began this morning, but the Bolsho- 
vistH opened fire this noon. , 

Jan 4. 8ix Egyptian princes have issued a 
manife-to associating theiiiselvee • with the 
demand for complete independence. 

Jan. 5. KJonvocation of the Calcutta University ; 
Lord Allriihy left for Soudan. 

Jan. 6 Adibiral Jellico is entertained by the 
Americiru Navy. 


The Timu learns from Warsaw that the Poles 
have cnpturrd Dwinsk. 

Jan. 7. It is announced that Bolshevist negotia¬ 
tions with Lithuania have broken down. 

Jan. 8, The Conference ,Df the Indian and Ceylon 
OhamberK of Commerce was held to day in the 
Royal Exch:inge, Calcutta H. E. the Viceroy 
opened the proceedings with a speech. 

Jan. 9. An “At Home” party was held in 
Nagpur in hoiibur of Sir Benjamin Robertson. 
Uon. Mr. V. S. iSastri deliveied a speech at 
the Qokbrflo Hall on the “ Reform Act ” 

Jan. 10. The King sends a message to the Lord 
Mayor on the ratification of the Treaty. 

Jan. 11. Mrs. Besant arrived in Madras 

Jan. 12- Bir Benjamin Robertson opened the 
Indian Science Congress to-day at N.'gpur. 

Jan. 13. Banquet at Benares ii. honont- of 
H. E. blib Viceroy. 

Jan. 14. Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Chelmford visited the Rensros Biiulu Univer¬ 
sity. 

Jan. 1.5. Lo.'d and Lndy Sinha amimpnided by 
B;)bu Bhupendi'snuth Bmu, arrived in Kumbny 
this morning. Lord Meston also nirived. 

An. i-'l. General Townihand has resigned his 
command. 

Lord Binlia was presented nith an Address of 
welcome by the llouibay Corporation. 

J'sn 17. M Deschanel was elected President of 
the French Republic. M. Millerand has formed 
the new Ministry. 

Jan. 18. Lord Sinba and Bhupendranath Bssu 
arrived at Calcutta and were aecoided a hearty 
reception. 

Jan. 19 11. E the I’iceroy received tho Khil.fat 

Deputation. 

Jan. 20. The Khilnfnt Deputation has issued a 
, statement. 

Meeting of the Imperial Statistical Co'iifcrciiCb 
ill London. 

Jan 2l. At the Pilgrims’Dinner at the Savoy 
Hotel, London, H. 11. H. the Prince of Wales 
spoke of his rrceiit..tour in America. 

Jan. 22. His Honour the Lieut, Governor of the 
Punjab has authorised tho Principals of Colleges 
to withdraw all penalties for breach of descipline 
during Miiptial Law regime. 

The Bombay.. Municipal Coipdration piseed 
a ReBoIntioii thanking His Majesty for the 
Royal Proclamation, n'nii Mr.~ Montagu and 
Lord Sinba for the Reforms and welcoming 
E. H. H. the Prince of Walee. 
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Literary 


The Art of Letter* 

Sir Owen Seaman has published iu the ruacA a 
poem called ‘ The Art of Letters,’ then which 
nothing could be more timely, says Dr. Elmiind 
Oosee in the Stinday I'ijnu. “ It reminds the 
pre'^umed authors of certain recent and current 
uiemoire that ‘ every book which gets a boom ’ is 
not literature, and it suggests that ‘ Dugs of 
War who want tO write should take a Tesson over¬ 
night’ in the art which they imagine to bo so 
eis}' to niastor, 

*' While T Wfiit to see these wiftged versos set 
up in gold on the portals of tho War Oilico anil 
tlie Aduiiraltji, 1 desire, in my humbler, fasl^ioii, 
to exi’ilid them a little. 1 do not believe that 
Ml'' gnnoral public has any idea of the way in 
winch mny of tho'6 so rilled autobiographio.s are 
cotiiposed. It is done in this way. 

“ A firm o^ piihlishtrs writes to an eminnnt 
si'idier, sailor, or spor^pman and asks him vvhethar 
hi! will allow his memoirs to be publislmd Tho 
firm begs to nficr a thousand pounds few the* 
))ii\ili'go of doing so. The Eminent Pidilic 
(;ii:ii.irtor replies that he is very sony, but must 
ill -line the proposal as be has iieyer Iwen iU>le to 
sl.riiy; two sei.toncas trgether The llrm* 
nniurili ihuly responds that there will bo no diliiciilty 
ahi. it that, hociuse Our Mr. X (or Mrs, Y.) will 

lb upon his Lordship and will ‘ put together in 
;if.orHrv shape’ what falls from tho* illusti-ious 
lips Arcordingly by dint of croaa-exuninatinn 
midfw Mr. X. (generally quite a clever, follow, 
though not of course, a Man of Letters), ukril 
Mit hv cnpioiH rnferenco to nHw.>'p<prH- reports and 
to familiar correspondence, the monstrous^ 

' VtcTtioirs* are developed. 

“ The name of the Eminent Person nppears ns 
Mi.it of %h 0 author on the title-page. All goes 
"I'll; the public buys nnd asks no i|ucstiuns; and 
‘hr E iiinent Person pockets liis thoii.siinds. 
Partly through innoeeiioo und partly kiecmii-e ho 
is told that ‘ everybody does it,’ ho has no 
suspicion that he is a piutv to a fraud. Put he 
i«. ai^l Mtue day, if Mr does not think that 
ho has been paid enough, or if Mrs, V. loses her 

t per with the* publisher, there will he an 

('nihffrrnsin|s disclqsuie. Put 'what*l feel most is 
the iriRiiU to the ancient and once honourable Art 
of LetterNi 
10 


Lord Sinha • 

A writer in the B9ngalee quotes the following 
apposite *liDeB of Tennyson from tlie “ In Memo- 
riam ” in ooanection with Lord Sinha’s clev.ation 
to the peerage and bia appointoibnt as Under 
Secretary of State for India :— 

" Dost thou look back on what hath been 
Ae'some divinely giftSd man| 

Whose life in low estate began 
And op a simple village green ; 

“ Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirte of happy cbanco, 

And breaks the blows of circumstaifce, 

And grapples with his evil ster; 

" Who makes by force bis merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keep, 

To mould a mighty ttaU'a (Uerees 
And shape the lohispera of the throne : 

“ And inuring up from high to higher, 

Becomes bn Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a jitoplfa hoj>e, 

The ccnti-e of a world’s desire.” 

All India OriyA Literature Aasociation 

Pandit Joymangal Itatbo, Editor, Samaj 
Mitran of Qanjam has been elected as the repre¬ 
sentative of the All-India Literature Association 
for the Oriya Literature. An Oriya brunch of tho 
Association will be shortly organised. 
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Moslem Educational Conference 

The thirty-third session of the above confe¬ 
rence was held at Khairpur Mira (Sindh) on the 
27bh ultimo, under tho presidentship of the Hon. 
Nawab Sir Syod Shams-u! Iluda, Jiidt'e of the 
Calcutta High Court. Tho President discoursed 
at some length on the need for educatiou in the 
vernacular and on the importance of PersiaTi and 
Arabic in anv scheoie of Muslim education. 

“Tho ultimate goal of oar educational policy,” he 
said, "should bo to make it possible to obtain the 
highest knowledge and the highest distinr.tv^a that 
an Indian University can bestow through the medium 
of the vernacular.” But ho added that ''finglish 
may continue to lie taught as a more language to 
meet the reiiuiromcnts of the present times and also 
{or tho sake of its rich literature which in Urdu has 
yet to ho created." 

The President also spoke in f'ivour»of free nnd 
ccinpulsorv education nnd expressed himsolf ns 
anxious to bring about the mily esbnhlishinent of 
the Muslim ^University and remarked that the 
Muslim Qomniunity should' he “ content with 
powers and privileges such as have besn conceded 
to the Hindu University with only such modifica- 
tintis >i» our present requirements demand." He 
iiiid stress on the impiutance of education for 
girls but “ would keep out English severely alone” 
at least in its early stiges. 

All that we need do is, to raise the standard of the 
odunation which for centuries we have been accus¬ 
tomed to give to tho female children of our families. 
The only change of method which the nresent cir¬ 
cumstances require is t'o givCl that education in girls' 
schools rather than within the family circle. There is 
no now spirit to create, it iff already there; all we 
want is, greater facilities ^nd acpiptation to modern 
methods. Theu’ehictance which tho community lias 
hitherto displ.vycdiii the matter of female education, 
has linen largely due to tho attitude of those ardent 
spirits whose zeal has overtaken their judgment and 
who in their enthusiasm to liriog vcomea on a line 
with men, have often forgotten that the requiremonts 
of the two in British India are absolutely different. 
Most .,f them have insisted that the education in 
girls'schools should follow, in all essential features, 
the education given in ordinary sehojls fur boys. 
The Oovornment schools for girls prepare'chem to go 
up for the Matriculatlr.n Examination df-the ITni- 
versiiy, and so do the colleges prepare tho more ad¬ 
vanced girls for the higher examinations of tho Uni¬ 
versity. This to my mind has heed a fatal mistake- 
■The advocnlo.-, of the purdah havfl f<.und in the sys¬ 
tem the germs of an insidious movement towards its 
break-up. and this ha»croaied All around us an at¬ 
mosphere of suspicion. Remove this .suspicion and 
evolve a system of education for girls which will differ 
as little as possible from the prevailing orthodox 
^.oiiception regarding the aim and object of female 


education, and you will And more Mohomedan girls 
under training than the girls of auy other community 
—thescbools will be full ai;d the progress in this 
direction would surpass the highest expectations m 
thn most ardent'advooate. In India the time is still 
far off when our women will come out into the wide 
world to compete with men for entering the publu- 
services or in tbe discharge of those public duties 
which in most parts of the world are still considered 
as legitimately lielonging to the province of the male 
population. We still wont our women to remain mis¬ 
tresses in their household, to be good and enlightened 
mothers and wives, the mon struggling to win the 
bread for therrt^lves and for thoir womanhood and 
keeping the women out of the rough and tumblo of 
life—men slaving for women outside the homo and 
women sla'^ing for men within it.'This is fair ox- 
ebangs, and no one can say tbut men are seiiish. No 
one can blame the hard worked man when he return.^ 
home after the day's toil, if he expects his wife to do 
what she can tO[(:octributo to his comforts at home, 
hut to do this it is equally neces.^ary that there should 
not be any great difference in their intellectual at 
taifiments. In thoir education, men in every country 
hove ruif, much faster than the women. The rate ol 
progress towards mtollectual and literary .itl.nii-’ 
ments on the part of women has to be a huiidrud 
times greater than it is at tho prc>ienl moinont, before 
they can overtake’ the man. But this is not liifficuli 
of attaiiiinq)it. The difficulty, if any, has lieen of our 
own creation. Tho insiHtoiico upott a kiiowleilgi' of 
ICiigllsh on the part of cur v-omou soems to me to lu' 
absolutely seuselcsa. It is due to a mistaken idea on 
the part of men who have received a purely Wostcrn 
education that woiiieu lr> he their helpful mnte.s ami 
intolleotu.alcompanions, must receive exnelly l.lie 
same kind of education as they Let us not forget 
that women are rnot merely “under-developed men 
hut divers.” f would keep nut English sovorcly aloiu' 
from ourprogrammu of female education at least in 
its earlier stages. Let every Mussslman girl get 
cduc.atioD through thennidiura of Urdu botti seieiiMfie 
and literary and this will make her burden so much 
lighter tha'i she will take half the time that men do in 
reaching the same level of intellectual attainmenl. 

Lord Meston on Indian Education 

Atn niooting of thn Indi.sn Section of thn 
Society of .Arts, Sir William Duke preaidin;», a 
P.ipnv was rood hy Mr. P. J. Harto i Indian Edu¬ 
cation 

A letter from Lord M^atou woe renl, susfgesfc- 
ing tlio cshiblishment of a g eit N itimal Trust 
in which the generosity of India and iis friends 
should be iiiohiliseil in order to provide nt Innst a 
pirt of tho vast funds ne.-’e.’isary for wif-fl progress 
and ade(|ii ite h’lieralitv to schools and c illfigns in 
Indi.i. ft would yirovide the inucih needed menns 
bv whinh State aid eonld hs supplemej^ted and 
private enthusiasm enli.sted in directing nnd in- 
flnnneing ediieatinnnl progress Lord Meston 
said, ho thought thare was room for such an orga> 
nisntion without conflict with the sphere of the 
Universities or Qovernment, 
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Gen. Djrer's Defence 

Truth 'writes of Oen. Dyer’s exploits :—The 
wholesale luassacre of an uinu-med crowd, which 
was perpetrated by the General’s order cannot 
possibly be justified, and be will have to be called 
to account for it. An uacecsesary amount of 
iiriiiA' seoms to have been ordered in the Hist 
instiTiCP, and according to the present evidence it 
was l{<'pt up after any justiiicatiOD for a preliuii- 
nary volley h id ended, impart from ^feelings of 
liurp iiiity, this affair, ptibliahed as it uow ie to alt 
thn world exhibits British rule in India in a way 
to ncilce us iishamed of ourselves, and it comes 
most unrurtunatcly at the inome^t whou wo are 
(mdoavouriiig to do the right and ni ignariimous 
thin<' bv nioHiiK of the floveroinent of India Bill. 
The ail'eir reads just like some of the stories* of 
Uniui.iii fi'ightfuIiiesH in France and Belgium, and 
(Iciicral l>yei’.-< defenen of himself before Lord 
H.iiiti-r'.s CoTTimittea is what would have come 
nitur-il'y from tho nioiith of a Pru.ssian ollicer in 
thi* saiiio pO'itifti. I hupe there win*bo guneral 
th.it wo nrAist iV) what wo can'to riii 
muM'lves of eiicli a stigma. 

Litigation in India 

'J no following is an interesting .ind eircotivo 
c. I‘y tliat Mr. II. S. L Polak sont to a eorres 
pi'tiijout in the U'lStt/iiinisler (tat«Ue. The* 
coiM.-^pondent in question, having annTvsed the 
afq.>.als to ho heard during the current sittings of 
f!. ’ Judicial Ouuimittee of tho Privy Coiinal, 
i ouios to the conclusion thnt “ India continues to 
.sustain its reputation as the moat litigious part of 
the f'lin}>iro,” because twenty-one out g^>f tlie 
forty appeals to bo heard ure from the Indi.in 
Courts. Mr. Poliik replies: 

Now, whilst it is a matter for congratulation 
thft liidiah litigants have sufficient faith m tlio 
substantial justice meted out to them by our 
Impon'aU Court of Appeal to come bore for the 
final adjudication of their claims in uiidimini.'^hed 
numbers, surely it is wrong to draw the inference 
that Indians arenas a )>eople, more litigious than 
are the inhanitants of tho other parts of tho 
Empire. Figures may be made to prove anything 
but^v.0»tare to think that, in this case, they can 
legitimately be made to show that, in tact, India 
is ojie of the leonff litigious parts tof the Empii'e. 
Obvlouely population must enter largely into one’s 
calculations in a matter of this kind. Take 
Canada, for example. That Dominion’s population 


is about BIX millions. If India's were only 
three •times as greft, the number of Indian 
appeals, i4>on the basis of the Canadian figures, 
would be at^east twenty-seven. Instead of that, 
India, with a population of 318 (billioiis, sends 
only twenty-one appeals. And so with all other 
Dominions and l^olonies cited. The fact fs, of 
coUkse, that, apart from other considerations, 
Indiana cannot olTord the expensive luxury of 
litigation before the Judicial,Committee, save in 
the mbst exceptional cases, which appear to bir 
rarer than in the other Dominions. 

Colonial Naturalisation in Britain 

^^ei^pipeis in Lindon commenting on tho 
decision of the Appeal Court that A.ustmii.'in 
natuaeliaation is not held good in Britain 
omphasiso Uiat despite the apparent incongruity 
there underlies a paradox of the very principle of 
self-detwiDination and voluntary interdependence 
in imperijl matters which was recently proved 
beyond the comprehension of the enemy. It is 
pointed out that unless the lime comes wheio 
thero is r('preBeDtation of the •Dominions in 
Imperial Parliaoiedt it must be impiKsible to en¬ 
croach upon the privilege of tbe powers which are 
esaential to full self-government in tbe various 
parts of the Empire and courts must be*bound to 
recognise tbe existence of local iiutranfifenablo 
allegiance which is not only in accordance with 
the stAtute law hut with tho principles of the 
British Imperial rule. 

* Criminal Justice in Burma 

A Be8oiution,on Kriminal Justice admiiii.stra- 
tiou for 11H8, shows j. reduction of 11,501 cases 
of crime in cises of o^ence^against human body 
and proparty. \Vhip|nfig sentences have reduced 
cattle theft coses. Du.'ipite the reduction Burma 
with 1011 casus nirecting life and dneuity, has 
more than double the number of Bohoi and 
Oi'issa with more than three times Burma 
population. Reduction in gambling cr-ncot be 
eOected while promoters of gambling escape 
punishment. An early reorganisation of judicial 
service n indicaftd. Increased employment of 
honorary magistrates is BUf^estod. Working of 
preventive sections is impr&ving and the average 
duration of caws has increased and js gravely 
deprecated. The,number of shor{ sentences ie 
decreased but is considered still too high. In 
Upper fturma tjie scandals nf illegal sentences of 
whipping continues and steps are being taken to 
remedy this scandal for which there can bo £o 
possible excuse, 
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ladi^ Women as Nurses 

Tbe Government of Madrae, Local and Municipal 
Department (Medical), has issued ^ G. 0. Wo. 530, 
2r>tli Novooilmr, li)10, accepting, with roinarka, 
a Bcbome prepared by Sir IV S. Siraswami Iyer, 
K OB I, u 1 E , fur tlie tminiiBg of Indian women 
u> nurses. . ■ ' 

The details of the Kcheme are— 

(1) that the pu|)ils should before admission 

have undergoriO a cour-se of instruction up to the 
third fuvtn in the Government Secondary School 
fur (L<ls lit Ti'iplicano or a similar course of> iii- 
btniction elsewhere; < 

(2) that they should receive training for a 
period of three years in the Victoria Caste and 
Gosha Hospital, Triplicane, and should be paid 
stipends at the rate of Us, 30, 35 and, 40 per 
mensem, roapectively, during the first, second 
and third years of their course, besides free 
quarters and a* r<niall allowance for servniits , 

(3) that tCey should be employed after training 
in women’s hospitals or in the women’s wards of 
general hospitals in the Presidency and be given 
u'lwy of Its. 40—5 (biennial)—75 per mensem, a 
ration allowance of Hs. 20 per tuemem, a uniform 
allowance of Its 30 per annum, besidea free 
qu li ters .uid .a small allowance for servants. 

Sir F. SivHSwami Iyer bus informed the 
Government that a fiiend has otlered to pay half 
the cost of training three sets of fivn pupils each 
who should be either Brahmans < or high caste 
Hindus and also to pay half of the salary of the 
matron superintendent wh,o will,have to be em¬ 
ployed to supervise their tr<).ining. *• 

2. The Government are much indebted to Sir 

Sivaswami iyer fur the trouble which he has 
taken in the matter, They approve^f the echome 
and consider that it should be given a trial. Tlwy 
accept, the olTcr made by Sir Sivaswami Iyer’s 
friend with thanks and desire Sir Sivaswami Iyer 
to convey to him their cordial appreciation «of his 
goneroaity. , * 

3. The Surgeon Genfiral is requested to give 
effect to the scheme as soon as possible in consul¬ 
tation with Sir Sivii.swnmi Iyer anil the committee 
of managemetrt of the Victoria Caste and Gosha 
Hospital and to submit proposals for the employ¬ 
ment a matron su|KrintendeDt rnd for renting 
B house in the vicinity for her and the pupils 

4. The extra expenditure in the current year 
should lie met by reappropriation. 


The Wai' Diieaee 

Bronchitis is singled out by Major G. A. Soper, 
T7,S.A., as the most significant disease of the 
war, not even excepting influent i, ou account of 
(1) its direct impairment of efficiency, (2) its 
relationship to other respiratory diseases, and (3) 
its aid in spreading other infections not strictly 
respiratory. In the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal be states that, while always common in 
armies as “ barrack cough,” it was almost univer¬ 
sal in the Army and Navy camps of 1917 and 
1918. It usually began about ten days after the 
arrival of t|^e men, of whom many bad an ^cute 
period of lowered efficiency, and it persisted for 
months as a bard, explosive cough, its seiious- 
^ ness as a forerunner of phenomena was not usually 
realized. Expomre, wet feet and sudden cooling 
have been suggested as causes, but Dr. Soper 
finds instead that bronchitis is acro,^d disease— 
prolwbly, more certainly so than any'other. 
People living in the open and under ordinary 
conditions in cities arc quite free from it. These 
who change from isolation to crowding seem to 
be most susceptible, and the soldier, coming from 
ordinary uncrowded surrounding^, lives with 
crowds in barracks, 'amuSement resorts, mess 
(halls, instruction moms, and even in places where 
he makce hie purebasee. 

The Ayurvedic Conference 

Tho'D. P. Ayurvedic Conference which assem¬ 
bled in Christmas passed the following Uosolut'oiis 
to be sent to the Congress at Amritsar — 

Please pass one resolution for indigenous sye- 
, terns (a) On 23rd September in reply to Seth 
Hatbmal's question in the Imperial Council, Sir 
William Vincent while referring to the views of 
ProvincAl Governments said that they tlicAght 
that nothing could be done then for the scientific 
development of Ayurvedic and Unani sy stems. This 
ja greatly disappointing. People’s conference holds 
this view to be wrong (b) Since 12 years All-India 
Ayurvedic Conference has been trying its best for 
the development of indigenous system organising 
vaidyas throughout country. Sir William's view 
that practitioners of indigenous systems them¬ 
selves do nothing for progress is sot right, (c) The 
proposed committee for investigating indigenous 
medicines for allopathy’s gain will be of nn 
advantage to systems and not fulfil the 4l:>8irn of 
people favouring indigenous systems. Therefore 
Conference prays that consideration of the public 
opinion and utility and seientifiq basis of systems 
should instantaneously induce Government to look 
to their development. 
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Dr. Bose’* Discoveries 

Ml' liilfuur prosiiied niid Mr. :uid 

Mombtii'u of tbu India und prominent 

ludiuno were pi-Msent at Dr. Buso'a rncont 
loutiire in the ludiix OlU''ie Dr. Bosu etuted that 
lio li ij invented iiii nppiiratvn cmabling the ohser- 
vatioa of tho growth of plants which w »8 only 
HUoot one six tiioiisandth of rate *of the profriess 
of a snail. T).'. Hose showed photograph.s of laige 
old trees in his Itistitnbe in Calciittw which, by 
prC'Vio'isly ariieithotising, he hivd sucees'fully 
trao'plautod, The dithciiUy of transplant:iti<ni 
lay ill tile shock of reruovel and in nerve ellect-K, 
to which pilots were equally subject us unimil.s 
Mr. Hilfour roferred to Dr. Bose's groat reput x 
tioii ill K'lgiam) and intore.sting contributions he 
had iiniRo to hc'enco. • 

New Submarine Detector 

The echo method of detecting a submarine w.is 
dovidopcd by a group of English and I'reiicb 
Si-ienti.^ts in coNaboratiun with Prof. Langevin of 
th<^ College do l''rancet JUwas perfected only just 
befoi'o the annistico, says ‘ The University ’ cor^ 
roiNiiondent. Tina method dop'Oids on tho fart 
th lu intensely liigli intchud sound cun be diroctod 
ini > a beam of sound, unalogoii.s to n b-iam of 
liglit Such a beam used bclfliv water, *lik« 
siMr«hlighb, will detect .any submaniiv within a 
ra' i’is of a mile; for when tho beam strikes tbn 
Kutnn.U'iiio, an audible echo is heard in tho hydru- 
,ijijne. • ‘ 

Electric Melting Furnace 

Aa electric meltiog furnace that uiay^ rcvolu- 
tioai/.e the making of brass lias, according to the 
“ Bond of Trade Journal," been pcil'cetrd and 
patoutod by the U. S. A. Bureau of Mines It 
is known As the rocking electric fui iiicu it i." 
the result of live years’ cApprimrnts by the 
chemist jf the Bureau, in ro-oporation with tho 
Uurnel University, the American lii.etitute of 
Metals, and u number of ruanufuctureis of br.asK. 

Tea Stains 

The following is a useful recipe from tho Poj/n 
lar Science Siftings :— 

of chloride of lime removes tho 
tea stain8«that sometimes appear in leapots and 
cufp Pour it into tho article tcp be cleansed and 
allofl/ it toestand ,for a few minutes. Use care¬ 
fully, as-it burns the fingers if allowed to touch 
them. 


Electric Accumulators 

At tba recent British Scientific Producte Exhi¬ 
bition, a novelty in the shape of “ Bipol ’’ electric 
accumulators was exhibited. Tf^o embody an 
entirely new departure ; the paste is cmiied on a 
frame of sprcially treated wood, with a'sulphuiio 
acqjl electrolyte. TlK^resuIt is that an nccumnla- 
tor of the same sixo and weight as e dry cell can, 

it is claimed, be iiiade with two and a half to 

0 

three times the watt-hour capacity. The accumut 
lators are made in a vai'iety of forms, and one of 
their most valuable features is their ability to 
retain a charge for several loonths.* 

* * Sound-Ranging Progress 

Ttie w.ar’s most ii)tere.sting unginonring deve¬ 
lopment is thought by Sir CliarleH A. Parsons to 
have been the extensive application of sound- 
li^tolIing for guidance. The sound-ranging appa¬ 
ratus offrof. Bragg and Son indicated tho 
position tf an enemy gun from the succession of 
the olectncally-recorded times at which the gun’s 
sound-wave passed over a numbey of receiving 
stations, and this* device enabled t^e Allies to 
concentrate their fire on the troublesome gun. A 
single good set of observations gave the position 
within fifty yards at a range of 7.^0 yards. 
Experiments by tho French began in 1914, and 
by the end of 1917 sound-ranging had become 
important along the whole front, about 30,000 
locations having l>oen made in 1917 A great 
variety of sensitive instruments—b.ased on micro¬ 
phones :ind magnetuphoues—were brought out 
for detecting submarined. The hydrophones of 
Prof. Ri'aggauit Cajit. Ryan—adaptations of the 
telephone transmitter—located underwater sound 
and its diroctiont and*were especially successful 
when used in pairs, with a receiver for each car, 
Directional wireless and explosions—the latter 
effective up to 500 miles—are new methods of guid¬ 
ing ships and Aircraft in foge from known st itione, 

The Revolution in Science 

In a cummunioation made to the meeting of 
the &))'al liio^etj; Sir Joseph Larmor proposed u 
recooettliction of the essentials of the Einstein 
Theory, which makes it a theory of correspondence 
between different modes of specifying tbe activity 
of physical systems, and only indirectly a theory 
of relativity.* Jo this form, at eny rate, there 
seemec^to be no warrant for n gravitational dis¬ 
placement of those spectral ^ines of the light from 
the sun and stars which sstronomers have looked 
for in vain; while the other coiisejiuences are 
retained. 
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Mr. M^tasu't Statesmansbip 

Truth writes of Mr. Montifiii’f achievomeDt*- in 
oonnectioD with the llrl^:Killg of thn*iiirlUa Itefuim 

Bill:— . • • 

Mr. Edwin Montagu deserves all the comfili- 
meatie be has received pn the skill und ability 
with which he has conducted the, Government of 
India Bill through the Joint Select Oomniit.tcfl 
and its hnal stagas in the House of Commons. 
In fact, from beginning to end, the Bill hiui been 
his work. It has been touched up, probably to 
its adv.antige, during its passage through Oeui- 
mittee, but substantially it does little more than 
translate into legislative form the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, the credit for whose author¬ 
ship belongs more to the Indian Secretary than 
to the Indian Viceroy. Mr. Montagu. lias had 
coll.aborators, be received hints and suggestions 
from Indi&DB and Anglo Indians, but the broad 
conception was* bis own, and it was hn who 
supplied the driving energy that has carriod the 
Bill over every obstacle. It is a great achievo- 
mont in 8t(.tesa>anebip for a comparatively young 
man—he is not yet forty-one, 

Mr. Montagu is a Jew, India kindled hi.s 
Oriental imagination as it did that of DLsraoli 
before him. One Jew ioiperinliseJ India, anutlior 
has now laid the foundations of responsible self- 
government in India. The late Lord Sw.aythling. 
a venerable looking m&n, vpry like ..Michael 
Angelo’s “ Moses " in the ilesh, was u familiar 
figure in the Peers’ Gallery oBce n year, when his 
son, then Under Secrettry (or InjUa, was unfold¬ 
ing the Indian Budget with f^lamour of style and 
language. Mr Montagu was a political protege 
of Mr. Asquith’.s. Great was the astonishment in 
Parliamentary circles when, in the summer of 
1917, he entered Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
as Secretary for India. There was talk of 
ingratitude, but the India Office was a glittering 
prize to an ambitious young mnij conscioiis of 
great powers, and eager to dedicate them' to the 
service of the Indian peu^de. 

What will come eventually of this "great experi¬ 
ment no on# can tell, b.ut we bed better be pre¬ 
pared for a certain amount of trouble. On the 
one side, there will be reactionaries greedy for 
evidence, that the experiment is. a disastrous 
mistake ; on the other, there will be a correspond¬ 
ing disposition to attribute any trouble that 
arises to the limitations of the Act, and to 


clamour for further concessions. Either the 
oxporimont will end in hopeless failure, and have 
to bo dropped, or it will be merely the first of 
many sreps in th£ same direction. Which it is 
to be will depend primarily on the ability of the 
Indians to make the present measure a success 
and thereby justify a further advanc'o; but it 
will hIso depend a good deal on the way the 
experiment is regarded and treated in this 
country. For the present, the responsibilities of 
the Government, in India and at home, will 
rather bn increased than reduced, and it is more 
our duty than before to inform ourselves 
intelligently about what is going on in India. 

Lord Selborne on Lord Sinha 

Id the House qf Lords Lord Selborue congratu¬ 
lating Lord iSinha on the passing of the India Bill, 
pointed out that Lord Sinha was the first Indian 
British subject to be a member of tKo House of 
Lords and that he should take his seat with the 
object of carrying the Bill through the House 
with the shill he had shown was a landmark in 
the connection between the United Kingdom 
and India, ilo hoped that Lord Skiha would bo 
spared many years to make the Act a sncccss. 

r Mr. Lloyd George 

“ Lot us ho frank. An assured hold on 
principle is not one of Mr, I.loyd George’s strong 
poiuts,’’, says tiiq ihmrJi^slcr GuardUm. “ \'.’e 
Are not, im)iiitiiig tnoial blame. It is simply that 
bis mind does not work in that way. 

“ He has impulses, he has visions, be hss very 
often the shrewdest possible perception uf the 
possibilities of a situation, he has decision and 
cqursge with which, when he sees bis way, or 
think.s iu^fees it, to seize on a particular expedguit, 
to follow a pavticnini- course; but he is not given 
to thinking (.ut a problem to its'end and sliapitig 
his course with an eye not to an immediate object 
but to a comparatively remote one.” ‘ 

A Satire on Gen. Dyer 

A C'lrrespondent in the Pionser nppe»lu to the 
generous puiilic of India for a suitable memorial 
to Sir Mich.icl O’Dwyer, Gen. Dver and Col. 
Frank .lohnt-un. Who could buliove that this ia 
written in earnest: 

“ A grateful country has shown its apprecia¬ 
tion of patriots who saved the Empire dnursg.tbe 
great war by bestowing on them various large 
rewards. Why should not we in'India show our 
appreciation of Sir Michael O’Dwyor,*' General 
Dyer and Colonel Johnson in a similar manner ? ” 

Gould Dean Swift beat that ? 
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* The Auam Association. 

The (ollo«ving are seme of the important 
ReKolutions passied at the Annual Conforonce 
of the Assam Association held at Barpeta on the 
27tli 2Hth and 20th December last:— 

“That this Asaociatioivii grateful to His Majesty 
the King-Ktiiporor fur the muel moiflentuus .spiii|i::i.lie- 
tic .iiidiiffootionatc Proclamation giving His Majesty's 
Koval asannt to the Bill and directing t^io Vic or<>y lo 
('X'’rciae Royal clemency to the political prisoners in 
Imlici in fullest measure ’’ 

■‘That this Association urges on the Govcriim'’nt 
of Ir.dia to grant a fair numhur of Array Coninnssioro; 
c'very year to Assameao who cintrihul.-d a I.umc 
iiiiniiier of racii to the Army and L.tltoiir thorps in 
till- lain war and requests the Local Admmisfration 
to inc^o in flic mutter at an early d.itc* • 

• 'Dial this AsHociati" 1 espressos its deep rcsent- 
ic'.iit at the ipcatmenl meted oat by the t'bicf 
f'.mmissioner. Sir Beiitsim Bell in the Council 
iio'ctiMg to Rill Bahadur P. D. Chalilia and hiH 
l.ular ■ to get redress 't the hand of tlio India <iovern- 
mnni and the (enifcirenco IS ill imliro .aj?reemciii with 
tia- jiews eviimascd ^)V lym in the Coiindt ah ml 
i.|>i'iiii-trudc' a.id also atbrms the reioliition passed in 
il:is coiiiiection liy llm Kxeentive Coniinittce, of tlw> 
A»“ iin Association." 

That tli!-i Association most strongly condemn' 
I,’ e actions of llie JiiilhoriliPB with regard to (lie 
I\tTcmoly dcploraiile .icti 'US taicen in tin* I’nmih 
.1" I piqircssoK Byiupatliy with the unfiirt.iin.iti' ne ipP' 
iiierc and Administration for tiio nolile*i'ianiicp n 
V .. • li Ihcy conducted thoeisolves m tlie Im.ir .a' 

Ui, 1 ." 

■‘That this Association strongly irges on tin* 
'Tovppiimont that the puraons who are resimnsihlc 
Kir the atrocious actions romniitted in the Piinj..h 
si;ii#lil he iidni|ualely punished and that st.-i^s lie tiiket* 
In III. ike the repetition uf such action ■■■i{ii>yMhle m 
fiiture.'’ 

‘‘TIniltbis Association is nmpbntically ol o|>inion 
that tho^trade of opium »nd ganj.i l>v thn (iov.'tw- 
iflcnt is prejudicial to the interests nf the Ass.s- 
raeso and strongly presses on the (tovmiMi.'nt 
th<- ahi^ilion of the truilu withm h period ol ten 
years " 

“That this Association, wliilo feeling gr.iletnl for 
the passing of the Reform-Bill, cannot but slate that 
It has fallen far short of our expectation " 

“ That this Association is of opinion th at the 
people should loyally co-operate with the Goverii- 
mont inako the Reform Scheme a completo 
Success but at the same time consiiiers it reces- 
sary to 'continue to agitato constitutionally for 
the attainment of the full rcsponsTUIe Oovernment." 

‘^That fliis Assecintiou records its seuae of profound 
disappointment at the differential treatment meted 
out to ^ssam in tho 'fransforence of Subjects in 


counoctioD with the Reform-Scheme and strongly 
urges that Fishory, ^prests, P.W.DTand Mxcise be in- 
amodgi^the Transferred Subjects in Assam." 

“ That this Conference, while thanking the Govern¬ 
ment for the retention of the (^alpara District 
within the Province of Assam, strjtegly deprocatss 
the movement set on fool and the procedure 
adopted by a tery small section of the inUreated 
persona for the transfer of tho district to Bengal by 
unduly inducing imwilling persons to sign tlieir 
memorial." 

* The Liberalt in India 

With reference to the organisation nnd working 
of the Liberal Fodoration, the-last session of 
tho ^derate Confeience passed the following 
R^olutions ;— 

U The Liberal Party of Indi.i will work for the 
success of the constitutional reforinii liy following a 
policy of cn-oporation, .and of promoting good under¬ 
standing among tho differect communities and inte¬ 
rests ifi tjip country. It will aim at a higher standard 
ol natingal ofliciency by means of administrative re¬ 
form-!, the wider spread of oilucation, the improve¬ 
ment of puhlic health, ecnnomic development, .and 
Hnii>lior.ition of the condition of the l^ackward classes 
of the piipululion. ^ 

• • 

2. Tin- organisation of the Liberal Party shall be 
known .is the “National Liberal Federation nf India." 
andtho futiirn sessions of the All-India Moderate 
Conference shall be design.ated the Annual Sessions of 
the “Natiomtl Liberal Federation." 

а. The Indian Association of C.ilcutta, tho Bengal 
Natiomil J.ibcral Lp.igue.the Naliotial Liberal Asso- 
cietiim of Wr.-l.crn India, tho Dccciin Sabba of Poona, 
till- Madras Liberal League,' the United Provinces 
Liberal Association, the National Liberal League of 
fhn Central Praviiuc" and Bcrar, and other Lilmral 
Associations or T.eagtn-s which may adopt the objects 
and methods orthe National l.ibcrul Fcileratinn and' 
may betiilmitlpd by ('ouncil (hereinafter referred 
to) shaillH* the coiiiponeiit parts of the N.itiim.il Lilw- 
ral FedtjjMlioii orlndi.i. 

4. Tho work of the Federation shall be curried on 
helweeu ona annual session and another liy a ('ouncil 
consisting of not more than filtecn members from 
eai-h provincf*in addition lo otpee licarors, elected at 
the .annual .session. 

The office-bearers shall be the President of the last 
previous annual session of the Federation, who will |jo 
the Ohairnmn of the Council; tho ex-presidenta, who 
will he the'Viee-Chairinan, and two General Seereta- 
riee. * 

• • * 

5. Members of the Couijcil sljall pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 25. 

б. The MenAors of Associations or Ubaguos which 

are componeirt p^rts of the Federathw and such other 
persons as nray bo elected by their Committees are 
eligibl% for Membershipoitko .annual sessions ofthe 
Federation. 'Hioso who .attend the sessiomshall pay 
a fee of Ks. •I. • 

7. The Council shall Lake .all ncccs^ry steps to 
carry on work in India and in England. 
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Sikh League 

• Tho Sikh L'^rtgij' wlu.ih wt»K inaiigui’ated very 
reeent’ly opened its li xt s on at the Ilande- 
MAtiratj Hall, A'uut'or o? Hic 27tli uItin<o. 
Tliere was a gitliitriti;; if Imding Siklis and 
R TiUtnbei’ of lidies wito aluo The Hon 

Sirdar G-ijan Si(i"h piesiilpd. 

Mr. S int Sins'll prop thing tho formal election 
of tin Pi'e<iilen'. siid t-.lnt Hio'igh they were few 
the a-i.otnbly was fully leprtisiintative. He referred 
to the Royal Proclamation and pointed out' that 
the naw Sikh League was a tiininph of the prin¬ 
ciple of fleitiociHry. Sirdar Naratan Singh of 
Ouji’.tnw.ilasupported the Resolutimi mid appealed 
to the Siklis to m irch hand in hand with ^^o^l<‘!llS 
an I riinilits on tho road to progress. 

!• 

The president in the ronise of his addrctH said 
that tlie Royal Prool.tniation wotJd ho reg.inltd 
as a now Mag'ia Ohiirta for Imlit He pi-aded 
for more extinded special loprekentition of Sikhs 
and demanded that ono momher out of thrcH in 
the Vinoroy's Execukivo Uonncil, should bfi a 
Btkh. lie also appefth'd to the Government to 
libeialise the now Arma Art rules as far nv tlio 
Sikhs wore concerned and hoped the comniunif.y 
would maintain ite unity. 

The Kumaon Conference 

Till! thud session of the Kumaon C'UifeWTc- 
was held on the 22nd and 2!Jrd jnstmils nndor 
the prpsid'’ntship of Kti B.ijjadiir Pa'idi,'. Padri 
l)iit.t. About five ,hnndr<d repirsen'utiv.s 
aUer.dpil fro'n 0 irhwal, Njiiiii Tnl and ^litinru, 
(Ireiit, enthiisiasiti ptpvniieff Among other re- 
Rohitions tlnftking Mr. Montagu, and Lord 
Hiuha for the reforms, si nipatliixin^ with the 
Punjab, 11 revision of the forest settlement m1(i 1 
jinmediitte adiliation to '!««■ High Court, exten¬ 
sion of education -m 1 industries were pas-U'd. 

The Temperance Conference. 

At the Bixt.eenth M‘>sioiiK of the .^*11 Iiidi-v 
Temperance Cl'irifcroncn licld on Sunday the 
n.'ceiiihfir at .Amritsiiv Pandit Militvi)si who pre- 
SuU'd Olid in the course of Ids address that if the 
prr-i'iit l•x(’i^e policy continued tiie Qonsu'i pi on 
of hqu.ir would go on it'Crensing. H'-sat 1 that 
earnest ijndenvour would certainly suecoed in 
getting lid of the evil. The Ron. Mr. Sikhir 
Singh who tyiok the chair on Pundit Malivim’s 
departure to the Congress Subjects Committee 


meeting after his nddress, denied that the prin¬ 
ciple of taxation meant prohibition. Now that 
Excise was beoo.ming a transferred subject he had 
every hi)[)e that'if Indians would unanimously 
ask for total prohibition Ministers in charge 
would certainly listen.and put an end to the 
worst enemy of society. A number of resolutions 
wero pass^ed inviting the attention of tho 
Isadois of public opinion and ot-liers to impress 
upon the lenpls the need for nbstemiousnrss 
urging other ieejil Governments to follow the 
rxnmple of the Punjab and Bengal and prohibit 
juvenile smoking, pressing Gov'-rnment to intro¬ 
duce total prehihition, e.icpipssing satiifaction that 
Exciso was a tinnsferiod subject, asking for 
.lestiictiona of facilities for sale of li(|iior, and 
suggesting to G(A eminent to deal Hyinputhi tieolly 
wHh the probloni.-i of counter-atti'actioiis. 

'' Afi-India Music Conference- 

The All-ii'dia Musir Oiuifeieuce whs opened nt 
Benares on the lllth Doeeitilifr by the Maliiua jah of 
BvrnreR R«ji« Moliicl.-iivl, 4lluiirn an «f the Recep¬ 
tion Oi'nnnittec wfleorned ihc visitors who hud eome 
from d'fterent pute The procet’uiugs eouiinen- 
ci'd with u Sanskrit slcka followed bi n Hindi song. 
Several Indiun Siutis sent their rejirescntatives. 
Mr Fnzee II 'hun; m ‘•peke in favour of an Indian 
ncideiov “f ruu'.’V whtih wmh outlined at the first 
Conferenci* A" u soviution h-ia heon incorporated 
hi aid of it. ut Ull.i Mr. Fredeli.s < f Barodii 
u-ud a p-ij'ifT on inii'-ienl iiotetii n and Vishnu 
Jliganiber csI'l n''d |ii: iii(‘iil wci k dene bv Chiin- 
dhnrwa Msih'ividii l.iMi ufler wliieh an intoTestiiig 
Ijiusieal proyhamn i- was gi.nu (hiough. 

Burma M- E Conference ^ 

Tlio Iluiuii Mo Iviii Edneatiornl (hiiifereiico 
opoo«-1 al i. ii'giiiui on ll.c 27. Or Zi-iuddin of 
Aligo'h ulio v-is 1o biivii presided was uiiahhi to 
t»-i"el lo r.iiiiun end Dv. Abdul ILihmai’i took his 
pi-.T- 'liie Hon. Mr, .Tnniiil, Uheimnn of tho 
Ri-e. i-Lmi t 'oniioif tee in the course of his uddrrsH 
(.\l.«'iidi-i( n heaity w. leonio to the di-lcgates and 
lisitors ai-il sketvbvd fhii progrc.ss of Moslem 
education in Ibirrini 

Them aie now he snd, -.00,000 Moslem seholara 
in pu'lie and pviv-ito schools eomp-ired with 
1,100 in lOOH. G'r1s’ education has nlsi^ b®pn 
develi ped Ini ,«ull'era from lack of ’qualified 
teachers. * 

A letter wiiK read from the Liautenatit- 
Governor regretting hie absence and expressing 
good wishes for the conference’s succesB. 
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SHALL WE Ever have equality ? 

• BY • 

Me. S. JACKSON COLEMAN. 


HROUGHOUT the world to-day thera is an 
ever-grpwing force advancing the claims of 
file democracy. New understaniliDgB are 
being born, new concepts of social order 
are being evolved. Men ere everywhere dream¬ 
ing golden dreams of Utopia, of not only a new 
heaven but also a new earth. “Hum^n interests 
first" has ever^en the slogan of the growing 
denvucratic army, and'to tdany, in fact, it seems 
pregnant with the fulfilment of promise, lilpaliuU 
and realist aro alike imbued with the vague llut- 
teiings of aspiring humanity towards a new world 
in .which oppression shall be unknown, and of 
which the dominating spirit sb^l be the magica 
woi'd “ Equality.” • 

Jt is undoubtedly this ideal of Equality which 
is the driving force behind those periodical strike ^ 
epidemics that sweep the planet, wave on wave. 
It is the stubborn, almost unconscious conviction 
thatliall men are “ equal ” in the sight ^f God, 
irrespective of olees or caste, colour or creed, 
which IB the heart- beat of the great democratic 
movements of our time. As the clouds of igno¬ 
rance are*dUper6iiig, in fact, the worker is showing 
a far truer intematioDal and altuistic instinct, 
and although problems of industrialism quite 
naturally occupy a large place in Labour’s present 
activity, they profoundly misinterpret the philoso¬ 
phy and temper of Labour who imagine that 
concern for domestic difficulties exclude either an 
outlook or programme for wider obligations. 

Butr%hat is this equality that is to be the sign 
manual of the jiew world ? Is it a demand for 
.“equality of opportunity,”—that is, an equal 
chance fof every^ baby born into the world to reach 
the hipest of which it is capable? No man who 
calls biffiself a good citisen could carp at such a 
demandf If it be a claim, however, for a levelling 


of mankind ” dovn ” to the average, every good 
citizen will fight against such a proposal, and he 
will havh (he experience of evolution on bis side 
in so doing, for all evolution consists of a levell¬ 
ing “ up.” 

The only equality that is worth anything is the 
chance to develop.* Many are not aljowed, under 
present conditions, this opportunity, and the 
community loses by not recognising this need. 

It is a potewortby fact that nearly every 
advanced thinker, whether one takes luch widely 
divergent types as AnatoU France, H. G. Wells, 
or Bernard Shaw, agrees that this is a primary 
consideration. 

There is, of course, no such thing as “ Equality ”. 
iTiSerent^ation of type is^ the very law of life. 
The strength o^Engiand, in fact, has always come 
from th« diversity o^its iuteiests and its training. 
Their schools have not sufl^red from the pitiless 
uniformity which is a curse in some other countries. 
It cannot be said of tlroat Britain as Matthew 
Arnold said of Germany—that at lalevin o’clock 
on each day qyery child in the country is repeat¬ 
ing the same lesson. Uniformity is a vice and 
if we are to succeed it is essentia! that individua¬ 
lism should be developed to the utmost extent. 
Every man (oo should be allowed to develop 
in his own way. 

In the* new world that Js opening out to us we 
shell therefore have greater differentiation, that 
is greater in^uality. The whole attitude, at 
times, of the*macual to the mental worker would 
perhaijs appear to indicate that be is not wholly 
exempt from 4be vice which be imputqg to the 
class above him. For is there not a taint of 
snobbishness in manual toil ? Have we not now 
and again heard a loud voice sung regarding the 
superiprity of those who work with tbefr bands ? 
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Indeed, when Labour telle uffthat it is not^uflfed 
up and has no proud looks there are ebme who 
cannot help smiling at an obvious piece of 
irony. ^ 

Gi^ater equality of opportunity—yes. Greater 
equality of brain and of capacity to achieve—-no. 
When the bottom dog dem'ands “ Equality ” he is 
really demanding, even though be does not always 
realise it consciously, greater economic equality—' 
not greater intelleotuxl equality, which would be 
to ask that cart horses should win the Darby or 
that Persimmons should plough. 

Equality never comes and never can. come. 
Each stage of humanity's progress brings iteown 
problems and with them its new inequalities. 
The manual—worker, of course, must realise in 
any case, however, that the brain—worker is the 
pivot of industrial Hfe ; that he is, in short, the 
chrysalis that turns the caterpillar of Labour into 
the butterfly of Wealth. The risk in these times 
is not in overlooking the ordinary worker's claim 
of just consideration, but rather that the ordinary 
worker in being sophisticated By denogogy may 


forget that, divorced from the conceiving and 
directing brain, be will himself inevitably become 
the sport of cOsmic forces. Indeed, the true 
harmony of the world lies in the co-operation of 
intellect and labour to "the daily round, the 
common task,” which is the lot of mortals. Any 
other doctrine a good citizen wil^ reject and 
anathematise as not of saving faith for the race. 

The new world muit have its " spiritual aristo¬ 
cracy ” of wbic& Welle has written. The world, in 
fact, will always have its aristocracies. The hew¬ 
ers of wood must invariably bo directed and 
tbe drawing of water must ever be planned. But 
tbe new world will demand as leaders not men 
' who are superior by virtue of birth or rank but 
men who are superior by reiuon of bruin and 
spirit. So Ion?, indeed, as men breathe and 
struggle and love, so long will the'inferior soul 
pay its willing tribute to tbe superior. It is un¬ 
doubtedly through leadership and lenders that 
mankind advances ; its prophets and philosophers 
are its guiding stare. Without such an article of 
faith democracy is impossible. • 


-- 

*' •* 

REDEMPTION 


BY*- 

The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE T. V. SESHAGIRI AIYAR 


commendable feature is n,otic6abIe in this 
book.* Tbe old missionary epirit which 
used to be aggressive, and the assumption 
of a tone of superiority and of contempt 
towards the Hindu religion have given place to a 
spirit of reasoned criticism and of cbastnnod 
introspection. The autbors no doubt say that 
the salvation of the world must depend upon its 
adhesion to Christian tenets. Tkeyv at the .same 
time admit, ' just as Christianity at the first had 
its hardest fight not with gross idolatry but with 
a paganism which Ohristian influences had 
refined, so ■ we to-day are confronted with a 
Hlnduisni very different in its emphasis from that 
of a century or so ago.’ It is not ei^sy to 
uuderst^nd whether the authors ..attribute this 

•'kedemption, Hindu and Christian; by Sydney Cave, 
D. D. The Bvligious Quest of India Senes. Humphrey 
Milford—Oxford University Press. 


new view point in regard to Hinduism as having 
resulted' from any transformation in that religion 
itself or from any nd j ustment in tbe angle of vision 
of the critics. The truth is that tbe Hindu religion 
is so complex and many-sided that, unless a pereon 
has tbe capacity and the wide outlook which 
impartial criticism demands, he is sure to mis¬ 
direct himself and to mislead others.' On an 
inspired occasion, Swami Vivekansnda said that 
the greatest recommendation of the Hindu 
religion is its adaptability and progressiveness. 
If I remember rightly, bis illustration was some¬ 
thing to this effect. Whereas other forms of 
religion provide ks odherents with but iftre icoat 
with which tbe young, the middle-aged, the old, tbe 
male, and the female have to fit themselves, the 
Hindu religion provides each of its votaries with 
different habiliments suited to hie age, inte||eotual 
capacity and station in life, Tboee vho bnve 
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studied our religion in all its aspects can alone 
appreciate tbis singular pronouacement. The 
c^ld in ils early years is brought up to revere 
Qod in a form suited to its understanding. The 
pupil in the school has different ideal. The' 
standard for the young man is not the same as 
for the old. The systems of Philosophy known 
as the Adwaita, the Visishtadwaita, and the 
Dwaita have been propounded tc^ suit tempera¬ 
ments and intellectual attainments of varying 
kinds. Through all these phases of thought and 
through all these forme of worship, there runs oue 
single thread leading the worshipper to salvation. 
Persons who do not understand this grand 
conception speak of Hindu religion either as 
obstruse and ununderstandable philosophy or as 
superstition |ind idolatry. This would remind 
the Hindu of the simple fable of the ele|>hanf and 
of the four blind men who wanted to propound 
their theory about it. One found that the 
elephant felt like a broom stick, another that it 
was like a mortar and so on. It is the 8.ime with 
persons who appraise with imperfecl knowledge 
the value of Hindu religion, * 

In the book under review, although commeni^ 
able efforte have been made to understand and 
appreciate the underlying principles of Hindu 
rvligiun, it must be said that th^ authors*do not 
exhibit a full grasp of all the various aspects dt 
Oi l* religion. 1 will take one insCaiice. In 
Clhap. II dealing with the theories of redemption 
..1 a Hindu and of a Christian, tbe^authors say^ 
that the true spirit of a Yogi is to fly away from 
the world, to regard this uiundHtie existence <ts an 
iliiftiuii and to concern liiinself ei.Cii|ly with 
fiontemplation divorced from action. Now, it the 
learned authors had studied the Bbagavad GiM 
closely, they would have noticed that Sri Krishna 
IftiB been*aDziouB to impress upon Arjuna that 
action is not inconsistent with the attainment of 
the highest Perfection. The Lord distinctly 
refers to Janaka and says it is by action alone 
that that great Raja Risbi attained salvation. 
Re might have referred to Bhiahma, His own 
contemporary^ for imparting the same lesson. 
What the Lord teaches is not that a man should 
from the world and shut himself up in 
secluded places for the purpose* of obtaining 
IJirvana but to*continue to discharge the duties 
falling to his lot faithfully and thereby attain 
salvation. The cardinal principle inculcated 
is thah such action should be done not with a 
view tf reap the frutte thereof but in the belief 


that {he^duty has to be done for its own sake. 
Detachment is enjoined not from action but from 
the desire to be a participator in fruits 

The authors are apparently of opinion that the 
root idea aboift inaction is traceable to the 
theory of previous ein*and of incarnation. Just 
the reverse. The theory of previous sin and of 
incarnation is intended to stimulate men to eo 
torrect themselves as to free themselves from its 
crampltng influences in future births. One of 
the aims is to explain the fundamental inequali¬ 
ties at birth which men possess in t!he opportuni¬ 
ties of 'life and in the environments which 
Buribund them. It is not a theory which in any 
sense leads a man*to give up action. 

The learned writers extol the teachings of 
Chriet,^bec.iu.se according to them, Christ never 
counselled the fleeing away from the temptations 
of this *world. If they had examined the root 
idea of the Oita, they would ffave seen that Sri 
Krishna’s teachings, while in no way counselling 
the devotee to give up the worl^, teach the 
necessary corollary namely, the doing of action in 
a spirit of detachment. The authors recognise 
that Ohristanity will be judged, not uanatuially, 
by its failure to restrain its professors from 
coveting property and from committing heinous 
sine in God’e name, as was done in tbo late 
war ; but, they say it is not because Christanity 
is at fault but because the particular adherents of 
fhat faith had been inherently wicked. Oue can 
speak oT any faith in *the same tone. To the 
credit ^of Hiiiduism, it must be said that it 
lecognisn'* witrs iiri* •'■evitablw niid 'hi*'' fhey «re 
oCMMiiiiaU I^■S^s^lry tJ put”*- Hie «i i'l l nf a 
gr«<t <fual Unit ir,*i>.id in it huh t>i cn n the 
spirit of man in order to enable hipi tu work out 
the ideals of a nobler life—of purity, love and 

disinteresteifneBS. 

« 

1 do not propose to say anything more about 
the book. I must say that the criticisms in the 
boo^ are {aip and that, throughout, the authors 
exhibit a desire to truly appreciate the truths of 
the religion which they eAticise. If Hindus have 
to find fault with that cHticiam, it is not because 
that the spirit with which the tyiok has been 
written is ttt .fault but becausp the knowledge 
nece^ry for writing such a bo^ has not been 
adequate, ^one the I would recommend to 
all Hindus a careful study of tbie book‘as it is a 
sincere attempt to deal with a difficult subject in 
a spirit of friendly criticism and comment. 
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^ the last day of January there was a 
more than intelligent anticipation' in 
money circles of the coming confession 
of faith in .currency affairs. Calcutta 
showed up an advance in sterling exchange 
to 28. 7<i., while Bombay closed up with 
a firm quotatipn of 28. 6 ^d. On Monday Olympus 
spoke out its creed to all whom it concerned ; and 
while the devotees at His shrine in tb4 East 
shouted Hallelujahs, the pagans in the Western 
gate raised alarming cries and suffered to witness 
the defeat of their favoured God. And exchange 
settled down to its true value in gold. 

It is difScuIt to deny an ability of e^ort and 
toil to the Babington. Commissioners. They have 
presented to us a masterly summary of war-time 
conditions in t4ie Indian monetary world and the 
value of themurvey is not diminished by tBe 
elaborate apologias which they have offered at 
every sta^e for the euccessive emergency mea¬ 
sures adopted by the Government of India. The 
Committee set out with the super-human task to 
devise means and methods to “ ensui-e a ttable 
gold exchange standard” and if they are 
hoist with their own petard in their pain¬ 
ful search after the elusive stability, it js 
not due to want of, toil^ and labojir. They 
wanted stability; they have lurged' a gold¬ 
linking of the Rupee as a pceferable measure to 
being Jacks to sterling, But a gold basis becomes 
very awkward and at tiqee dangerous if no 
reality is given to a free trade in the yellow 
metal, ^nd out Tritons did not ehirk the task ; 
they have opened the Royal Mint at Bombay to 
free gold coinage plva a email brassage! And<so 
the redoubtable gold exchange standard is said to 
have been saved. But what is left of it, one can 
only conjecture. , < 4 . 

The recommendations of the Currency,, &ommit- 
tee may with advantage, be grouped under two 
heads—(i) External policy and (ii) Internal 
faith. W^will consider them one*by one. 

1. BXTEKKAL roLIUY.", 

Para X of tA Oomopi^tee’s summary of conclu¬ 
sions reads;— • 

V The stable relation to be established between 
the rupee aqd gold should be at the rate of ten 
rupees to one sovereign, or In other words, at the 


I g ■■■!■ 

’rate of one rupee for l'l‘30016 grains of fine gold 
both for foreign exchange and internal circula¬ 
tion.” 

It is necessary to grasp the full import 
of this change. Rupee has hitherto been 
fixed in its exchenge value with respect to 
pound storing, and pound sterling was the ideal 
stable currency till the great war began. It no 
longer bolds that premier position ; it has been 
ousted by the Almighty Dollar and like a fickle 
'maiden Rupee has now changed her clothespeg 
and definitely cast in her lot with the powerful 
rival. The jilting is substantial enough for an 
award of .^eavy damages against the RupbS, and 
while we have no doubt that the Rupee will sufi'er 
the immediate evil consequences of her change of 
heart through a grave injury to her export trade, 
we are not so sanguine if the jilted lover will be 
permitted to gather the damages, lu is more likely 
that Indian trade will favour to be diverted to a 
foliar basis, but the material weiglit of this 
aspect will not be very significant if British houses 
control the market through merit of their wares 
and not depend on favours from the exigencies of 
/lurrencypatchwork. 

The plain meaning of the new policy is that the 
exchange value of the Rupee will be fixed in gold 
henceforth at the rate of one rupee to two 
•ehillings golt., but it does not necessarily mean 
that one rupee .•ill be equal to two shillings 
sterling. The English currency ie practically all 
paper nc/lv and the Bradbury is heavily depreciated 
—the measure of depreciation being the 
cross London.—New York rate of exchange which 
fo-day standH at about 3 25 dollars to ore pound 
sterling—a discount of 33.3 per cent. ■ Thie de¬ 
preciation as reflected in the acquisition rate for 
11'30016 grains of fine gold indicates the ex¬ 
change value of the Rupee in sterling and the 
Rupee is worth to-day (very nearly 3 shillings 
(Bradbury). 

By this new dispensation there - is at present 
achieved no stability in the sterling-n^e ex¬ 
change, but dollar, being the representative dhr- 
reney unit of the one free gold iparket, ’ becomes 
the governing factor of Indian exchange. As .the 
English pound regains its former devel, Ae Rupee 
exchange will move towards it until at the abbieve- 
ment of the pre-war Anglo-American ^rate of 
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4'6668 dollars to ooe pound sterling, Rupee will 
bedbme 2 shillings in gold bs well as in sterling. 

The Committee has arrived at* this conclusion 
for de-iitrlin^ the rupee after grave thought and 
consideration and no one will deny the force of 
advantages' which prevailed upon the members to 
decide for a gold basis of the Rupee. Very co¬ 
gently they argue for ruling out debasement and 
inconvertibility—operations, the initiation of 
which redounds in the long run tcf the discredit 
and bankruptcy of the governing powers even 
though they be forced to resort to them through 
stress uf circumstances. 

But as one reads and grasps the logic of argu¬ 
ments so ably adduced to show the necessity of . 
stability and the methods proposed for ensuring 
it, one cannot help wondering if the Committee 
were at nil inftuenced by deeper methods in acnl- 
, yais or by a far seeing provision to dihtinguisb 
between transitory and ultimate eil'icta. As a 
inatter of externa! policy they considered stabili¬ 
ty of exchange to be an “ important facility rather 
than a; essentj^l condition.” Very rightly too 
they insist that a new,and higher level of ex¬ 
change does not permanency injure the export 
trade or stimulate the imports. We have had so* 
many harrowing reports and statements about 
the everlasting injury to our export trade through 
a rise in the exchange value of the Rupee that it 
is but proper to enter an emphatic protest against* 
this^asty conclusion. Nobody will ifeny that 
distiirbanre in exchange re-acts evilly,on trade as 
nr y disturbance would. The injury the export , 
trade of India—and it has " been grave—cornea 
and has oome directly from the uncertainty-bear¬ 
ing etomont in the exchange and not frpm the 
high level. It is the abrupt jerks, the unknown 
tomorrow’s rates that impede exports. If 
it could be forseen that a rise in exchange is 
peamanenf tendency and the new higher level be 
stabilised, the export trade can suffer no more 
than the initial set-back by the disturbance in the 
original evenflow. The masterly analysis of 
Professor Marshall as presented in the shape of 
a memorandum to the Gold and Silver Commis¬ 
sion of 1888 provides a convincing argument and 
it is refreshing read in the Babington Report 
that^ 

" if exchange is made stable at a nei^ level, we 
believe that theseaeffects [i.e., stimulus to imports 
and 'impe^ments to exports] are in the main 
transitory and Ao not continue beyond the period 
neoessary^or wages and other elements of cost to 
adjust th^Qselves to nhw oonditioDs.” 


Anif tl^ arguments of the Report are convin- 
.oieg enough in thia respect that a higher level of 
exchange has become a real fa^t for India, 
that a forced reversion to the ^old parity 
would introduce strains which the economic fabric 
of the Indian body politic is not strong enough 
to bear. It would be^olly indeed for economic 
experts to utter currency prophecies and the 
Oommissioners candidly confess that their recom- 
mendatioDB for altering the basis of the rupee 
hypothecate a regime of high prices and short 
supplies for a long time and that Mie transition 
will be, wy slow and gradual. They point out 
that •** if contrary to expectations, a great and 
rnpid^all in world prices were to take place, a new 
element of disturbance would be introduced and 
it would become necessary to consider the prob¬ 
lem afsesh.” We have here a confession of 
limitation.* The new catechism in currency 
teaches Rupoe-Dollar exchange stability; it cir¬ 
cumscribes its own sphere of effective action to a 
regime of high prices and gradual -change. The 
panacea offered to ds is after all nob a*cure against 
all evils henceforth ; but serves as a mere stopgap 
for the particularly evil winds that threaten the 
plucid flow of India's monetary needs. X change 
in the course or a diversion of the track would 
necess^te a fresh diagnosis and another prescrip¬ 
tion. 

We may grant all the credit asked for the new 
policy and still enquire, have we really secured 
sb^ility ?^~stability wbiph was the prime 
mover of Cqfnmit’tee’s thoughts. I have 
grave doubts as to .how far the new policy 
will permanently effect ^be cure. Stability 
conveys tp one (be ^ea of evenness in mo¬ 
tion. It is equilibrium not only under 
static conditions but wo imply what*perhapa may 
be called a dynamic equilibrium—a conception not 
unfamiliar in Mathematics. A currency ie stable 
if the value of the purchasing power of a unit 
remains steady over a period. Exchange is stable 
if the, valug pf the currency unit in terms of 
similar ttnits of %reigD countries remains the 
same ovel' a period. We can have a stable 
exchange and a stable currency and there is 
distinction between the two. The •Babington 
Committee hoe qpneerned itself exclusively with 
Btabiiit;|^ in 'exchan^ and given- hardly any 
thought directly to the* ftopact of a currency 
method on purchasing power parity. This is, a 
defect which through neglect festers the economic 
machine and puts out of gear the m&st perfect 
mechanism. * 
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Ooe would Dot like to eay that stable •ezchacge 
ifi bad, for it is cot, but we must realise that its 
usefulneBs i^imited, To the vast millions of 
users of currency media the thing more 
important and signiCcant is 'the purchasing 
power stability—tjie v^tue of obtaining 
the same amount of ‘ work ’ or labour after a 
period. They require a dynamic equilibrium in 
the costs of living and in matters of deferred obli* 
gations. 1 do not deny that there are inter rela¬ 
tional effects but 1 must insist that currency stab¬ 
ility as distinguished from exchange stability is 
the more immediate and more vital problem of 
the two. The latter is a minor issue and depends 
as much on our wayward methods as on the fick¬ 
leness of the foreign curteucy policies. Attention 
has been exclusively directed to the exchange 
issue because of the nea^ne^6 of the ' trouble, 
while the real stability problem is always before 
us—abnormal events tend to push it to the back¬ 
ground So far as the Committee now reporting 
has ignored this problem, it h^s lost contact with 
the most vital factor in reconstruction. 

Then again now that the Rupee is linked to gold 
we are tpld to go to sleep in content. You can 
always transform your II 30016 grains of fine 
gold into a Rupee and the latter is thereby rend¬ 
ered stable. The evil doings of Bradbury are 
visiting its own head, but we are promised rupee- 
sterling stability as soon as the pound re¬ 
gains its par level. By reasoning in this 
style we deliberately grant a A)ypothe8i8 
which seems to require no proof and hardly any 
refutation, the hypothesis* e g. that * gold baa 
a fixed value p«r , m— ta doctrine as 
false as it is misleading* Gold is es much a 
commodity a^ a winter cabbage; only it doesn’t 
go bad by sultry weather. Universal demand and 
universal acceptability have been artificially 
created for gold—a pbeDomenon one cau locally 
witness by doming up the Sunday dress of the 
village belle as a standard of value. The barter 
value of gold—or rather its iabrurcvaiue fiuctuatea 
equally with that of cabbage or Kings, and if we 
have placed the yellow .metal on the pedestal it is 
but human choice and human convenience. Hu¬ 
manity ndeds a great deal of dieitlusioning on the 
score of a fixity of value in gold •and po where more 
than in India notoriqu; for its metallic hpards. 

I have no big quarrel with the advocates of 
the gold standard—certainly a more independent 
and comoQiSndable method than the so-called gold 
exchange standard whose abject failure the after- 
Aiath (ff war witnessed in India. But I dispute 


the false psychology behind such pleas. There 
is nothing inherent in gold by itself that will 
stabiliae'money values. 

Let us turn to the second big change recom¬ 
mended by the Connnittee. To.ensure a 
stable gold exchange standard " formed one of 
the refennces and the plan to alter the basis of 
the Rupee from sterling to gold was consistent 
with this ref^nce. But they have proceeded 
further “ in misgivings way-laid.” We find in 
Fara XVII of the conclusions: 

.the branch of the Royal Mint at Bombay 

should be re-opened.The Government 

should announce its readiness to receive gold 
bullion from th^ public, whether refined or not 
and to issue gold coin in exchange at the rate of 
one sovereign for 11‘30016 grains of fine gold 
subject bo a small coinage charge.” ' 

We feel bewildered when we attempt to fit in 
this recommendation with the consistency of the 
gold exchange policy. Originally lauded as 
effecting a gold economy we find the adoption 
of free gold coinage with a huge probabilty of 
concomitant waste in interpal circulation as one 
,of the pillars of the gold exchange standard I 
Oontradiction in principles couldn’t go farther. 
But we need not seek far to follow the logic of the 
mind that penned the two recommendations. 
Anxious that the “ Rupee while retaining its 
present i^eight and fineness, will remain a tpken 
coin” they adopted the change to gold basis and a 
high exchange parity. But to convert it into 
reality oth^r forces have to be reckoned. A con* 
eietent supply rupees cannot be relied upon 
because of the uncertain vagaries in silver 
prices.*. There is also the legitimate demand 
of the creditor to be paid in whatever is 
most acceptable to him at the time. The 
- Babington Oommittee has come to the rescue 
of the Indian Government and has euggeated a 
free mintage of gold es the beet way out, forget¬ 
ting perhaps for the time being the principle of 
gold economy on which the Indian system turned 
It was the method of least resistance and will not 
be open to great objection if it were in line with 
the avowed principles on which Indian currency 
was to bo rebuilt. We cannot have the good sides 
of two antagonisms fitted into a bMmpnious 
whole. Ttre Committee, we are .afraid, was be¬ 
trayed unconsciously into agreeing to a proposal 
beneficial so far as it relaxes t{)e stmin oh the 
eupply of media of internal exchange, bub utterly 
at variance with the economy principln on which 
the gold exobange systeita'tumB. We QOt know 
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how to name this hybrid. Silver coin is a token 
standard, while mints are free for gold coinage— 
a sort of halting bimetallism which will be a novel 
experienie for currency sensationalists. Point is 
given to this aspect of the problem by the next 
logical step in the same direction viz. the recom¬ 
mendation to de control gold and silyer trade 
ultimately. 

In this connection another statement calls for 
explanation. Para XII reads that “•Council Drafts 
are primarily sold not for the convenience of trade 
but to provide for Home Charges.” [l^is knocks 
thn bottom out of the gold exchange system. 
Indian currency is a managed currency ; its essen¬ 
tial method consists in the cancellation of 
trade indebtednesses by the greatest economy * 
through provision of cheap facilities for 

remittance tp and from the country. Both 
Sir James (now Lord) Meston ^nd *hi8 
predecessor in office, Sir W. Meyer laid emphasis 
in their Budget speeches on the importance of 
Councils fur trade purposes. Now that the 
Babington Oommittee have opened the Indian 
Mint to gold cdinage they would thin& that “the 
way will be open fbr the settlement of* trade 
balances by means which are independent of the* 
sale of Council Drafts,” If the Secretary of State 
can affiord to be generous, be may at his conveoi- 
OD'.^ grant the boon occasionally. This suggee- 
tion is in line with the previous one t.s.,*of a* 
fre^gold mintage, but when viewed it» relation 
to the whole system we find that trade loses the 
faeility of cheap transit without fining the 
freedom from Government control which free ' 
.:c>nBge should bring. Perhaps the Committee 
shrewdly guessed that under the present highly 
disorganised sterling exchange the demalfds on 
the Secretary of State will be very heavy and 
ought to lighten bis responsibility. It is 
instructivi to note that at the lirst sale of* 
Reverse Councils on February 4'h : the demand 
amounted to £ m^ 32 4 (million pounds) as 
against offer of ;C m. 2 I 

To sum up, the crux of the external policy has 
been stability. But we are forcibly reminded as 
we go through the recommendations to achieve 
it, of Prof, NichoUon’a query which be put while 
reviewing the Chamberlain Report of 1914 : 

•'Ih all the various changes thq dominant 
force whether io ^initiation or modification has 
beefi^the stability of the foreign 'exchange value 
of the rup^ in relation to gold [eg. sterling]. 
Does it follow because the stability of the gold 
(8ter]iDg]Jprioe of rupe^ has been established for 


purposes of foreign Exchange that therefore it 
may be t&ken for granted that all the other 
functions of good money are fulfilled by the 
rupee as so managed ? ”—a quer\ that still 

remains unanswered, 

• 

us now turn to the second phase ; 

II INTBBNAL rAlTH, 

The first article in the crqed should refer to 
Che pHblem of internal circulation. That 
the Indian currency requires a degree of 
elasticity—an automatic power to expand or 
contract under a strain—no one wilf deny parti¬ 
cularly if one keeps in mind the seasonal demands 
in tlfe Indian money market. Hitherto the faci¬ 
lities liave been very poor—the only two methods 
available were Councils and import of eovereigns 
— niethods inefficient and crudely insensitive 
since both^imply attraetion of funds from abroad. 
The only 4rue solvent of the problem is a widely 
entrenched and broadly distributed banking sys¬ 
tem, but before anything like it is evolved—and 
it follows, nevar prscedes a sound note policy— 
the rigidities of the paper currency should be 
made elastic and strain-bearing. The recommen¬ 
dations of the Committee are interesting* in this 
connection, They fix the statutory minimum of 
the metallic portion of the Reserve at 40 per cent, 
of the gross circulation. Of the fiduciary portion 
the amount to be invested in the securities of tbe 
Gtivernment of India is limited to n maximum of 
20«croros and the balance to be put in British and 
Colonial Stock. The interesting part of tbe new 
policy however il the new experiment proposed of 
ieeuiiig n&tee against fiommeroial bills of exchange 
up to 5 crores. ‘^The ksud would take the form 
of loans tfi Presidency* Banks on the collatersl 
security of bills endorsed by tbe Presidency Banks 
an<l having a maturity unt exceeding hO days. 
The inteiest clfarged to such advances should be 
notfless than 8 per cent, per annum.” 

The bills should be bona-fide hills against goods 
under export thus ensuring automatic retirement 
of emeft-g^nc^ issue. We welcome this step in 
the right direction and we impe that tbe elasti¬ 
city thus introduced wilk afford effective relief 
during harvest seasons, But we cannot help 
regretting at tlie same time that Do*venue8 of 
useful applimlion %re, pointed for tfie huge cash 
Balances and Reserves pf« the Government of 
India. We realise that tbe problem cmi only 
be decently solved by a centrahsod banking 
system, but while tbe Gummittee , comment 
appreciatively on the proposed amalgamation of tbe 
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three Preeidenoy B&oke, the^ do not stake' their 
rotation oq suggesting the lines a* central 
inslutation should adopt. ' 

As Tegar4<^the Gold Standard Reserve the 
aoutepeae of the issue is ligbtene(^ if we propose 
to restrict Oounoils for the sole use and benefit 
of the Secretary of State as'tbe Report does. The 
Babington Committee have simply repeated the 
ObamberUin conclusions and their ideas seem to. 
be quite nebulous in this respect. I have urged 
in greater detail in another place (Vide: Indian 
RusmMS July ,1919) the proper fnn^ion and use of 
gold standard reserve in a real gold exchange sys¬ 
tem and I need but notice the conclusions bf the 
Committee on this point. They have left the amount 
of the Reserve undecided ; but “ the authorities 
should aim at holding all the invested portion of 
the Reserve in securities issued by governments 
within the Empire (other tb-in the Gcvernment 
of India) and biving a fixed rate of maturity of 
not more than 12 months." While we appreciate 
the advice to liquefy the assets, we cannot 
ignore the ffct that our contrc^lere have not yet 
grasped the proper function of the Reserve. 

We have the repeated rtrcoinmendation to in¬ 
vest most of the fiduciary portion of the Paper 
Ourreocy Reserve and the whole of the securities 
of the Gold Standard Reserve in Dominion Stock. 
The desire to liquefy the block is admirable, but 
why the fatuous bias of shallow Imperialism 
should govern these investments is not quite 
apparent. The place for Paper Currency Reserve 
is India and the right method of investment of 
its fiduciary portion is to place it at thq disposal 
of the Indian stock market. For the Gold stand¬ 
ard Reserve the ComoAittee ” have yielded to 
divide it between India And London. But its 
locale is essentially linked with the overseas 
trade of India and some such arrangement as 1 
have suggested (vide ; Indian /iurinew) e.g. distri¬ 
bution to London, New York, Yokohama, BomWy 
and Calcutta with facilities for shifting balances 
as trade veers one way or the other—;wi!l have to 
be considered. ' * , ‘ 

The composition of the Reserve by its very nature 
and functions points to a rapi<lly''liquefying asset 
and foreign bills of exchange, international securi¬ 
ties of low n^turity etc, are id^I instruments for 
the purpose, The Babington enquiry has given 
no serious thought tu this aspect^ goverhed per¬ 
haps Ify the obvious difficulty of the Secretary of 
State’s control. But the decision not to remove 
the friction spot because the wheel is bitched on 
|k wrong bearing, is deplorable. If the control 


by the Secretary of State interferes with the 
effective working of India’s currency to India’s 
maximuoi benefit, he must go and give way to a 
better and a more efficient control s. g, to a cen¬ 
tralised tanking institi^tion with active foreign 
agencies. 

Mediocrity and superficiality are writ large on 
the faoe of the book proposed for India’s faith. 
Begrudging even a small thought for the needs 
and reqairements of the people of India they 
have somehow got over the problem somewhat in 
this way : ,“Tbe Indians are used to airkar regu¬ 
lations; there is no need to worry about their 
expanding needs. What is essential is the stable 
foreign value of the rupee and we will devote 
our energies to lensure this stAbility—the rest 
may hang itself," 

No tl^ught, no consideration .swayed for a 
rightful 'apportionment of currency methods in 
the way most beneficiul to the people of India. 
Mints were closed in lb9.'; to help the Govern¬ 
ment of India tide over a difficulty and India 
stumbled into tbo wooden rigidity of the gold 
ezcbapge standard. Mints am opened again in 
the year 1920 to facililnte Government disburse- 
'meiit^ and an incongruous policy bazirded for 
success over a particular difficulty. 
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UR age is pre-emineotly an age of acieoce. It has been rightly observed by a E'lglUh 
writer :—“ Modern civilisation rests upon physical science ; tnk; awny her gifts to our couijtry, 
and our position among the leading nations of the world is gone to-morrow ; for it is physical 
science only that makes intelligenoe and mors] energy stronger tharf bru'e’foree.” The recent 
war bus amply demonstrated the truth of these obseivations. While Euiope, America and Japan have 
taken to the fiuld of science with singular vigour and activity, how does the land lio about us in India ? 
The situation fills oiir mind with Sorrow nnd sbome, and you will cxcnse me if I enter into a short 
history of the subject, 

Indian culture has been from timeMnime- . • 

morial of a peculiar cast and mould. It uill 
not be quito wrong to say that the Hindus ’ re 
pre eminenriy a metaphys eal nation. Not 
that tile cultivation of physical fcirnie «as 
entirely neglected in India's nneient days, bur, 
it proccedetl as nn ailjnnct to'the s^ui^y of, 
metapliysics nnd rehgioii From the <.11110 
wliicli iiinikcd the decline of Rudillii'-m cimi 
nieiiivil the duik ages i f India, and fur Hie 
last 1,000 yeais or njore India h.is been a 
“ tnliiil rnsa"^so far ns the cultiv^ion of 
fili»ii'iil sciences is conrerned. In Kuiopf, 
tiie lamp of science hits been buniirg dimly 
fioin the tiiue of Parscclsiis and Basil Valen^ 
tine and Ualilen, New ton and Bi.yle, but more 
<ind nioie htilliantly in the tSth and 19th 
CKiitinies. We in the East, nn th^othcr hary^, 
have bron living all this time in silent and 
ecstatic meditation. • 

It could not l>e expected Hint, wilh surb a 
h‘>*t of mind of the people, there .shomd have 
ncen much activity for the cultivatioi? of the 
(iby.'iical sciences in this part of the woild. 

Besii^s, with the dec.iy of (ho Hiicieiit Hindu 
and Buddhisfic culture, an intclh ctual toipor 
took p'lHsession of tl e Indian mind and (he 
spirit of enquiry after truth rapiiily declined 
Aitiliority*of the SbaHtia>s took (ho place of 
reason and clouded human iiitullect A stato 

of mind was thus fostered which was inimical .. .. 

, . . V u 1 . »u- SIB PRAI' (TLLA CHANDRA RA\. 

to the study of ecicnco which accept things 

not on trust but by verification. Pi^s.deift, indiun Science Congress. 


Indian mind liy in this condition till the be 
ginning of tho^ nino'eciith cei tury whi-n new 
conditions of life arose out of the estihlisliment 
of l^iitish rulo. This contact with the West 
brought in new ideBs and new modrs'of thought 
in ^Indian life. ‘The introduction of Western 
cultifre wa» beset with many difficulties at.d en¬ 
countered great reeietaDce at the start. 

We stoAd to-day at the threshold'of a critical 
period itythe history fif our country. The war 


has happily terDiinated, anfl* wo are in the midst 
of rejoioiiigs ovt<r the Peace celebrations. It bos 
been truly said Shat the late war calledefor every 
ounce of rcientaficjcnowledge and etfort, that the 
great nations^ave h^n straining their utmost 
and tbaS tlie scientific baftlh has been fought by 
the laboratory men. Indeed it was from tfje 
nitrogen of the air out of which (Jormany manu¬ 
factured synthetic nitric acid and thus ' defied the 
world for four years and more in spita of the 
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stringeno; of tV« blockade. < It is now be^mii'g 
abundaDtl 7 clear that the fate of a nation will 
beDoeforth depend more upon the achievements 
of ita studen^ of science than upon the skill of 
its generali^T the adroitnesis of its diplomatists 
and ■statesmen. 

It is sad to reflect that nothing short of the <;fita- 
otj'sm of the late Armageddoo could rouse us from 
our stupor and make us realise that like so many 
other countries, India must be not only self-con¬ 
tained in the production of her own requirements, 
but learn to convert her vast supplies of raw mate¬ 
rials into mafiufuctured product. India has now 
an enormous amount of leeway to make-up. We 
must now put forth all our energies and 'oiake 
vigorous and sustained efforts so as to be nble^ to 
stand a fierce world competition. 

Unfortunately, educational progress? cannot be 
effected piecemeal and at a moment’s nottce. It is 
almost^ truism that the nations which Ivive made 
the greatest advance in science ate preci»'ely tht>se 
which have made ample provi.-ion for the spread 
of education ttmong the ma8ae|. Primary, second¬ 
ary and hi^er education all go together. In fart, 
America hsB now authoritatively laid down the 
dictum that education is the birthright of every 
citizen. Speaking of education in India, Sir 
Michael Sidler has very aptly observed that you 
must broaden the bRse of the pyramid, but not 
whittle away the apex. 

A widespread diffusion of primary and second¬ 
ary education among tho dumb inillioas is <tlia 
only means of making*them rely on «l.heir own 
rasources. Without this found^ion of primary 
and secondary education, it* is not possible to 
make any substantial* pregresa* in tho study of 
science or its practical ap^ication in tils field uf 
industry in Uio country This is the great handi¬ 
cap imposed on us and it makes itself felt in all 
directions of life. 

" 1 feel it my duty to take a rapid survey of ‘ the 
future of science in India, and suggest stops 
which ought to be taken for the proper culture 
and development of fcience in india * py' this I 
mean that educated iQdians should take a greater 
part in original investigation and steps should he 

taken for the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
among the rank and file of tho people, The culti¬ 
vation of science must be e^itrUsted, ns La tho case 
everywhere in the civib'fod world, to the professors 
in colleges and universities, to tlfe toacbers in the 
Secondary schools and to the officers in the 
various scientific departments of the State, and 
there i^ust be a good proportion among the in- 
i-.allioanfaia in the country to take interest 


in the pursuits of science and encourage its 
votaries. 

Let us DOW syo where the fault lies. The 
scientific services of the Government ere posts of 
great value, prospect, and security, they afford to 
their holders unique* opportuiutio.u,, rare and 
valuable materials for study and investigation. 
But with what studied ciro the Indians are 
excluded from these services will appear from the 
following table* compiled from a recent Govern¬ 
ment report. 

Wliile the study of science is essential to our 
ma^eiial advancement it has a spcci.il need and 
significance for the cniture of Indian youth. A 
long peiiod of intellectuil stagnation, ns observed 
■ before, has produced in in a hibit of clrt[i“ndenoo 
on tlio authoriiby of the Sh-istras Tlo.ison wiis 
bound to tho wheel of faith and nil reasoning 
proceeded on assumption and prmf.is s which it 
was nofbpen to any body to call in que.stion or 
criticise. Intellectual progre.^s w.is handicapod 
under these rondition.s nnd it ii no wonder that 
India cannot point to .xny notable achiovemont in 
this lino ‘.luring the 1,001) );ear« that pre¬ 
ceded the advent of Idribi^h rule Unason has 
thus to bo set free from the shackles and tho 

* function of science in achieving this end is indis¬ 
putable. Scienco takes nothing on trust but ap¬ 
plies to them all the methods uf investigation and 
cribiciam. I look forw.ard to the growth of thi.s 

* scientific .spirit in our country to liber.ili.se our 
intellect.' There i.a u > I ick of cqncity amongst 
our young men • what are w.mtnd are patience 
and ten-ici/y of purpose. Kcicnee, as Uiixloy 
said, rccpiires the virMie of sf-lf-sun-ender. You 
must patiently observe and interpret the pheno¬ 
mena ijnd events. Thora is no room for iv-prior 
reasoning in tho iftalm of science. Tlie attitude 
of a scientific mind has been very aptly described 

^ by Faiad ly : —*• The philosopher," says he, 
“ ahoiiM bn a man willing to list,fin to every 
suggestion, hut determined to judge for himsolf. 
IIo should not l>e biassed by appearances j have 
no favourite hvpothsses; bo of no sukOul; and 
in doctrine havo no master he should not be a 
respecter of pr-isons hut of things, Truth should 
be bis primary object If to these qualities bo 
added industry, he miy indeed hope to walk with 
the veil of the temples of nature.’’ It,jiliould be 
the aim 6f our young men to develop these 
qualities and nothing is in''ne helpful to their 
development than the study of science itifelf.— 
From iht Pt'esiiltnlinl Addre$t <8 the Indian Science 
Conqreta. 

• The table is printed elsswbor^ 



ETHICAL SNAPSHOTS 

BY • 

. J. C. MOLONY, i.ck\ 


^ HE word “ Ethos” fiiniply means “a habit”; 
B a umti's habits build up, and at luet become 
™ merged in, nnd identical with, that which 
is known H 8 bis “ character." And just as 
R niusiial chord is a chord of something, not u 
mere asfemblage of unrelated notes,* 80 , underlying 
the habits mental and physical, which, built 
together, fqnn tbe completed character of a man, 
must be some iudiridual self-subsisting piinciple 
or tendency which informs each action, inlluenres 
habit, and finds its outward exprecsioii in the , 
distinct personality of e.acb nnd n'kry conspicuen.s 
man. Mr. Arthur Lynch* has taken twenty 
persons, nil f.'Wiuus, though of varying d^rco^nd 
kind (iflfanie, throughout a period of metre than 
two thousand y oars, nnd, vividly picturing each 
at ono moment of his life, has er-dcavoured to 
give IIS a snapshot which shall make it clear to 
us wiia each essentially was. As to <how far he 
has succeeded m his attempt probably iiti two 
re;idoi's will ng*'oo. ’ 

Tlii.'i depicting of tlia essential soul of a rdiaii* 
has- lu'sn n favourite task or oxerciso of writers. 
Cat!ylo has painted unfading pottiaits of actual 
, I'rownir.g has tskeu rctil, peisonagc^, dis- 
giused them under ficticious names, and put into* 
tiion mouths the woids which to him* at least 
s(-. iiicd to explain that in their characters which 
t! left an enigma to the woild; \AilU-r I’atc-r 
’71 bis “ Marins the Epicurean,” ana still more * 
intotisely in “Sclias'ian vhii Stmekh” of the 
‘‘I ii^iiimiry Pori raits,” has created for u^ nctiial 
living beings from tbu fnneies of bis brnin. Put 
in method all tliese writers diUer from Mr. Ly iirii; 
they painted with an iiifinifcy of detailed laoour, 
tlijiy dni Act aspire to the fiish which to the Pope 
of the “ King nnd the Eook” showed in ono second 
Naples ^ nil its material completeness against an 
inky sky, and suggested that some such moiucnt- 
tary glare in tho immaterial world of thought 
might yet reveal Ouido Fianceschini to himself, 
and by the revcletion save him from 

tbaf sad obscure seiiuestcred stato 
Where Qod unmakes but to remake the soul 
He olso made first in vain. , 

Uai'iyl^giveii us every detail, mental, physi'cnl 
an^J mofR], that i-lcords yield of Fiederick; Fredc- 
deiick’s uAblackc^ boots .kept soft “ with under- 
hntid suspicion of grease,” bis snulTy coat, his 
head aww from continual tootlings on bis flute, 

* Moments of Oenius. 67 Arthur Lynch, Philip 
Alkttf Co., London. * 

• • 


hia speech, bis writings with their amazing ortho¬ 
graphy ; Carlyle* needs the material of years to 
give as such a picture«f Fredeiick as Mr. Lynch 
essays to give from one moment in the life of 
Ctesar, Napoleon, Desenttes pr Darwin. Brown¬ 
ing is fees needful of objective detail, but Jjouis 
Napoleon in the guise of “Prince Hobenstiel- 
Schwai{gau ” explains tbe tortuou^ workings of 
bis soul at a length which drives tbe Prince’s 
imaguhify bearer away, poesibly to drink or death 
fro^ Iwwildermeot, anil certainly tries the wake- 
fulneBs of the poet's actual readers. Each man 
must cboohe tho method that teems to him best; 

“ we should think nioro of tho thoughts in a 
work” * 8 a^a Vauvenai-gues, “ if they presented 
themselvos to us na they did to the author.” 
Mr. Lynch, possibly ijuite unknowingly, repeats 
in self defence those words in his introduction ;. 
“ Could 1 call forth a faint echo 0 ^ t^e thoughts 
that have arisen in my mind, 1 believe that the 
book would be not without reward. Tbe reader 
must add of his own, and, where ^stumble, 
soar." 

Whatever be the meiits of his artiaic method 
Mr. Lynch has coituinly essayed to lead us 
into a noble gallery of portraits. Four names 
have already been given, sixteen have to be 
a^ed of personages diflering so widely as 
Zeno the stoic and 'Frank Hewitt the 
Australian rulfner, Phtyne the Greek cour¬ 
tesan ajid Niels itennk Abel the Norwi>gian 
Qjntliematician. 4.'}ie nrr.ingement however is not 
hapliazari, Caisar nifd Buonapnrto typify tbe 
soldier ; Phryne end Frank Hewitt |)hyaical grace ; 
Dante and Camoens the southern poet; Milton 
and Keats tho* poote of England. Mr. Lynch bfe 
debarred himself from a consideration of the 
work of each of bis " men and women ”, he has 
essayed the more diflicult task of making us 
UDdei%tatid*what«t was that made them work ns 
they did, and that gav^* to each his peculiar 
power and eminence. ln«some cases we should 
say that tbe writer has succeeded, in others 
that be has tailed. Buonaparte's * theatiical 
musing in hv terft H^ter Lodi, “Asia I the vast, 
the insommensurabie, tboaParadise, the Desert! 
There was hii destiny. Hie very name bad 
signified os much, and pointed out the way, hbw' 
marvellously,” is not a convincing explanation 
of tbs “great moral scavenger”, a^ Lord 
Koseberry calls him, whose sssential greatn^s 
lay in bis po wer to clear ajvay the dfbru of a 
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rotten age, aod plant firmly and ai^idiy the 
foundationa of a nev administmtion and 
leglaUtion in Frano. With Denioatheues the' 
author is hazier ; the great Athenian is speahing 
in the Aflsembly, hiest^le “ not-highly wrought 
like tbat^ of AeRchinea, ^ot dropping wor4 by 
word with rcgulir cadences, sentetice fi iwing on 
aentenoe With loaa appiront art, with a 
seeming disregard 6f art, 1>imoathenes. spoke 
naturally, fiimiliiirly, yet touching on the very 
nerve of things, striking to the depths of truth, 
and not of w<n'da only, hut meining and feeling.” 

The Koarch for extrema vividnoss of ed'^ot is a 
lure For the writer tbit is often apt to load his 
footsteps intoa pitfall. “ D)ith to the optic nerve ! 
woe to the adjective *' I Istcverison prescribed ns a 
safe guiding principle for the aspiring writer, es¬ 
pecially for the would bs realist. Mr - Lvnch 
treads cleverly the border line between^^the effec¬ 
tive and the extravagant, between strength and 
bombast. Once he cros-'es the lino with 
a plunge, at the commoucoment of the 


word-picture “ Mnesarete The evtituries roll 
by. Peoples, natjons, kiogdoms.^empires, pass away 
and leave sc tree a trace behind ; the obj<.ets that 
hare agitated the minds of man to their founda¬ 
tions sink into oblivion ; the ideas that have held 
generations in their sway fall bke false shows in 
tfae ohatigea of the eenturioa. A mysterious 
current nf unknown depth sweeps ovor our earth, 
carrying our human Uvea as p>rt of its freight, 
and idipresdng on its char.tcter the changes that 
we vainly ascribe to the force of our v.dition. Yet 
the earth remains for ever young. Tlie. bold free 
earth laughs year after year . ■ ; ” are we read¬ 

ing a new work by a writer of to-day or are we 
’back at ^‘Oiorge de Birnwell,” Tbackerays 
immortal piroi^y of Bulwer Lyttons “ Eugene 
Aram”? Still Homer, if ha no Is sometimes, 
can* eU»m, as of right, forgivonea?. Mr. 
Lynch id not Homer, but he has done so 
well in nineteen of hie self appointed tasks that 
it is ungenerous tn carp at ii co'npar.itive failure 
in the twentieth. 


RAMAPRASAD 


BY 

MR. K. V. RAMASWAMJ, B.A., i\U 


t AMAPRASAD, the Bengali poc‘nf'.h‘ llfth 
century, is tko mo t remarkable and 
living influence in Indian ^teratiire of the 
great Shakta cult And philosi^diy that 
flourished in Bengal in the Mid>j1e Ages. Though 
born long after the heyday ef ShaktaiHui^n Bengal, 
at a time wh^n its hold on tho people had coiisi- 
der%l^, waned and Vaishnavisui under Chiitaiiya 
had Income a rival power in the Inbd, he yet, hy 
dint of a groa*. and inborn mysticiam and p'SsioiTate 
effort, realbed in himsolf ell the power and the 
glory of tbe old Shakta tenchiug and won back 
for it a new life and powerin thadeca'ying Bengal. 
KAM&Pa&SAU —lIlfWaiRTH AND PASUCITAaK. 
Ramaprasad was boi*n in the vllhige of Kuma* 
rahatts, npir a station on the Bengal Rail¬ 

way in the year 1718 A. I). Ho xr-is the son of 
Ramarama Sen, a Vaidya by Visto, Defrauded 
of his inheritance by iiio relatives, Kaifiariima Sen 
had little to provide his son with * and the poet- 
child pissed his early life in poverty. "While yet 
in his toons Ramapr.asAd wns tiken as an appren¬ 
tice in tyhe revenue ufiice of a ziniindar and was 
entrusted with the work of keeping the accounts. 


One day the zomiti lai w.is biken by surprise at 
reading 8oaY.» roiuarkably beau iful songs scribbled 
over the p-yges of the account-book in the hand¬ 
writing of R ii.japrasad. Knowing that they 
were the composition of the young Uimapi^asad 
nod hiilhly pleHsed with his poetic talents, he 
conferred a pension of Ri. 35 on him, bade 
him retiie to his native village and devote 
• himsolf to the composition of songs. •. 

KAUAPKASAO AND RBISHNA CQANDItA 
Impelled perhaps by poetic ambition the 
young R'lmaprasad chove not retirement but 
sought the patronage of Knja Krishna Chandra 
of Navadwipa, a dielinguishi^ scholar and patron 
of letters, but a scheming and worldly noble. 
B ij I Krishna Chandra's court was the scone of 
intrigues and political plots. He deprived bis 
uncle by a stmtogem of his rightful ownership of 
his estate of Kyisbnegar. H.e^ lived on terms 
of friendship with tbe English and is credited 
with having first put the idea of defeating Siraj- 
ud Dauiah with the help of tbe English into 
tbe head of Mir Jafar. He was huvever tbe 
wealthiest noble in Western Bengal af..^, being 
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well accomplielied al'ke in poetrj, philosophy 
and logic, his court attracted various eminent 
scholars and poets of the perira. Under the 
influence of such a court, the young and gifted 
Ilainaprflei\d wrote a poetic version of the Vidya 
Smdan—t<. love story—made current in reli¬ 
gious literature by being made part of Bhoivite 
npicp>Bms, ontiUod Ananda Mangid or Kalikt 
Manyrd. The ^tory, itself sensuous in the ne and 
licking in moral interost, is furtftev marml in 
llamapraBad’s hand, through the eensuim im¬ 
agination of youth and tho g vy influences of a 
worldly patron and his court. But his woik was 
soon out done hy another poet, BhiraU Chandra, 
who came out with a more poetic and artistic • 
versi iii of Vi'lya ‘^imdari. IViiii^prasad, finally 
left Kiisha Chandra’s court in 1758 at tho »ge of 
fcrt\ ; ^ind, aS the hi-'torian of Bengali literature, 
]) V. Sen, says “it was well that he wa# defeated 
in hi.s ellbr^t to win precedence in a court where 
scuri'ility reigned —tlie pity is Ibnt he soiled his 
hand by such tin attempt to pander to the 
vitiiito ; t:isto of the age.” The Raj i however 
conferred on him a gension and gave him 100 
bigiiiis of rent-free land. , 

a • 

RAMArilA'jaU AS A SHAKTA I’OLT. 

Runaprasad, now freed from tho worldly in 
Il'UXit-es of a noble’s court, snug..t cotiimunion 
with his own soul and the Divine Mother; amk 

hi. >*soiigs born of his groat yearning and devotion 
to Kali soon beg.aii to spread througliout Bengal 
“ 'Composed in the .«oul ciptivalingrabini, .l/a/a*ri, 
'.hose songs ” says D. C. Hen, “ wrought a revolu- • 
tion in the spiritual woild,” Tho songs, it may 

m;)inted out, were not the fruit of a life of 
mere joy and frcedoui, but came out oT a life, 
spent io strenuous meditation and mystical exor¬ 
cises into which at this period Rtniapriisad with 

hj, s entire soul and strength seems to have entcroA 
Writes Sirish Chat.dra Vidyaranya, the Bengali 
writer on Tantra, in his “ PriiieiplcB of Tuntra"— 

“ £le (^imaprasad) sank into the depths of the 
ocean of Sadhana (spiritual nod mystical disci¬ 
pline) and it was only in intervals of rest from 
Sadhana performed in fixed Asanas that he was 
DOW and then moved by the breeze of emotiou to 
sing his songs. . . . Proofs of Bimaprns.'id's 
ShavasaShana, Cnitasadhana, SUaktisadhana, 
rosary of Mabag|iankha, Bilvomula and Panch- 

•nnunda sud other Asanas (various Tantrik 
Sadhanas; with a corpse on a funeral 
pyre; with u Shakti: rosary of human bone-s : 
liveskuls; under u Ijil tree: and other mystical 
exerciw), we still possess. The community of 


Sadhakas^ is still resounding with the deep 
trumpet sound echoing from the sphere of spiri¬ 
tual competence in which Rnmnprasad moved, 
and of the truth for which be hose a madly 

impassioned love. Ouru was his guide, 

<6hnstriv itself was bis lamp, the p itb of Sadhana 
was'lhe path he followed, atid the Chintamani 
Region of the Mother of the world (the Supreme 
Regioi;) wps tiiat to which it leif.” {Trunilakd by 
Arthur dwi^on Ko2. Il^pp 232-233). 

A beautiful and just estimate of Rkmapmsad’s 
poetry was given by Sister Nieedita in her 
Kiiii fh6t.\£other. She writes ; “ No flattery could 
tnu^lfia nature so unapproachable in its simpli* 
cit}'., For in these writings we have, perhaps 
alone in literature, the spectacle of a great poet 
whose genius is spent in realising the emotiona of 
a child.* William Blake in our own poetry strikes 
the note Shat is nearest his and BUke is by no 
means his peer. Robert Burns in his splendid in¬ 
difference to rank, and Whitman in his glorifica¬ 
tion of common things have points of kinship 
with him. But t<f such a I'adiant white heat of 
childlikenessjt would be impossible to find a per¬ 
fect counterpart, llis years do nothing to spoil 
this quality. They only serve to give liim self- 
confidence and poise. Like a child he is now 
grave, now gay, sometimes petulant, sometimes 
despairing. But in the child all this is purpose- 
loss. In Ramaprasad there is a deep intensity of 
purpose. ISvory rentence he has uttered is de¬ 
igned to sing the glury of the Mother.” 

kAUAPKASAO's FOEH8. 

Rama'pmsad has lift a large number of rouge, 
all of them bearing tcatim&ny to his deep mysti¬ 
cal slru^les and finA4 fruition. A number of his 
poems are ad<lressed to Kali and .combine pro¬ 
found imagery and }>ower with a burning devo¬ 
tion and love the drend and loving Mother. 
The following is a boautiful and stirring epeci- 
nWn : 

“ O Mother, how Tbnu didst dance in battle ! 

J nCoq^parable es Tby garment, 

Loose AS Thine hair, ,• 

Naked art Thou oa llaiu’s breftst, 

How Thou didst dance in battle ! 

Wlio is that Tlaik Lady ?* 

Her coloiy is Hke^crushed colIyrlUm, 

Hew face is like th^ A^ircle of tlic autumnal 
* • moon. 

Her tresse.*! are loosely flowing, • 

Her body is sploshed with blood ; 

She shines like a fresbly-foimed cloud streaked 

with lYghtniitg I 
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0 who ia thnt Oharmer'oF Mind— * 

That Charmer of Mind ? 

# 

Like n nnss of oltmen lightning ia she, 

Her beauty shines tike gems and rubies. 

• O who is that Charnior of Miiid ? 

With a swAjing gait, wtifi comes there ? • 

Her tresses are toose nnd sho is stirred by wiuo, 
She moves fHstaiii 
SeiKOA those who surrounded me * 

Holds ele{>bants in the hollow of her hand ; 

Ah ; who is that Dark Lady coming there ‘s 
Who is She, young and naked ? , 

And yet devoid of shame? *' ^ 

She charms the world. 

What iin«eeniingly conduct for a lady of les- 
pectnble family ? 

Her gait i* like that of an elephant, 

She is intoxicated with wine, « 

Her tongue is lolling, • 

Her hair is loose, 

The sight of Her makes men and Devas fear 

• Her 

Roaring sle crushes Danavae.” 

The need fer sadhana—her true mystical exer- 
mse—for^ractioal love and devotion is brought out 
in the following songs : — 

“All jivas meditate on the Guru in the 
Brabmarandbra, 

And Sadashiva is a great Yogi through medita¬ 
tion on the form of Rali 

Truly the fifty letters f^m the eubatanct* of Veda 
and Agama. ^ 

t * 

But it is bard for even a Yugi to contemplate the 
formless aspect * * ^ 

Thou bast no form, Aksfiara (written charac¬ 
ters) is thy'form. 

- O thou whoso substance is Qunas , 

I' Thou bast taken forma according to tbo dtiTci-ent 
Ounas. 

Veda says that Kaivalya (Liberation) is attaiiTcd 
by worshipping the firmless DeiW., 

To me this notion seems wrong, tnd the •effect if 
highness of intellecf.* • 

Prasada says—Tlio irflnd ever seeks Che Black 
Beauty., . . 

Do as thou do it wish—who wants Nirvana 
(Liberation)? ' ‘ ' 

Of what use is this body,' 0 brother! if it does 
not melt in love for the Gracious Goddess ? ■ 
OK Fie Fie to this tongue if it does not uttor the 
name of Kali ? 

' * Apparently refers toVan's sins. 


Those ey es are sinful which see not the form of 
Kali, 

Oh How wicked is the mind which does not 
sink under Her feet! 

May thunder strike these ears which do not hear 
, sweet name making copious teats flow from 
the 'eyes. For what purpose does their 
existence serve ? 

Ob, should we dei-iie to have the hands that fill 
the belly, it they are not joined together to 
bold saoda] paste, java flowers and bil 
leaves? * 

Oh, of what use are the feet, and wholly without 
purpose they do by day and night, if they do 

• not willingly and gladly cairy us there where 
images of Kali ate enshrined ? 

If a man’s senses be not under his control can 
Dsvata^ be so ? ' 

Ramaprakad asks—Does a Babin tree (a wild 
tree) ever bear mango fiuit ? ” 

His doubts and mystical despair find expiession 
in the following : — 

“ 0 mjnd, you are still labouring under this error. 

You do not clearly realise what Kali is. 
aAlth^ugb you know, why do you, 0 mind, seent 
not to know that the universe consisting of the 
three worlds is the Mothers’ image ? 

An(^ you w.anj^ to worship her by building 
•images ot clay ! 

The Mother who decks the throe worlds with 
measureless gems and gold. 

Hor youjuvunt to deck with worthless tinsel 

* ornaments-^the Mother who feeds the world with 
all kinds of food. 

With what place do you think to feed Her on 
atapa (nee of unboiled paddy) rice and soaked 
peas ? " 

The following lircs give fitting expression to his 
femnrkable mystical passion and longing.— t 
“ Will such a day come, 0 Tara a day on which 
tears will stream from my eyes when I .will cry 
—Tara, Tara, Tara ! 

My heai't lutus will be fully blown. 

The mind’s darkness will be disprilod, and 
then 1 shnii fall and roll on the Earth and be 
beside myself, crying ‘ Tara ’! 

1 shall forsake all distinctions. . 

My minds’sorrow will be destroyed. 

0! Hundreds,of true Veda^ siy that my 
Tara is' without form. ’ •* * 

Shri Ramf^rnsad says—Th6 Mother dwells 
in all bodies, O blinded eye! See, the Mother is 
in darkness the dispeller of •darkness.” 
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THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN INDIA 

• * • 

BY 

THE HON. SIR FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY. ' 


« 



^ABOUR hag perbnpg rHfcher narrowly com® to signify the Inrge clns^es of wo^kn.on wlio constitute 
‘ii the TAnfcs of the Indusitnal army. Rut mote, correctly speakinir, every man and vumnii who toils 
to add to the wealth of the world is aUbourer in hie or her own wny, whether he works with hie 
hands or his biuin or with his peculiar.or acquired skill He who toils to creste oeslih is a labourer. 
But when we speak of Indian labour we somehow or oUier confii.e ourselves (o the woiking classes 
whose conditions, 1 may frankly ssy at ores, are not w^^hey ought to bo, or what they could be. 

The vital and fundamental consideration in every . 
industry and trhde is human efblieucy. And it 


is a matter of grave concurn to us that the level 
of oiir generaf efbciency should be ns lowt as it is 
For in the race of life, and rspocially iB a com- 
pot't.ive world, ellicieticy counts far more th.m 
nnythiug id.se. Tlio one great problem before us 
to day is how to increase the elficiency of Indian 
Iiihuur. It is an old, old probiom which we are 
stiil far from solving* Vqt it is on the solution 
of this great problem that India's survival as as 
indiistriHl country will depend in tho years t(f 
CUO.C in competition with tho great industrial 
n itions of the world who have the advantage of a 
tremendous start over this country. We have 
nil been thinking, and thinking a good deal, Mitre* 
tii> livat fteam factory was erected in tin's 
coinitry of the iieco.sity for developing the huumn 
' i.iil of the country for industrial igquiiements. ^ 
;t’ India is to remain a farm for raw mateiial nnd 
a ni’ukeh for the nmnufiictuiing world, then by 
irtt rfleans let us remain content and hapjiy ns we 
are. But if your object and mine, if the object of 
these conferences and congresses is to raise the 
efUcienty of every man and woman in this country^ 
ifluir aim is to strengthen it so as to enable it to 
stand up against the world^rnsh for raw material 
and mai kets, if our aspiration is to take our own 
resources in our own hands, and from out of tho 
fuU.oss of our own soil produce all the raw 
materials required not only for our every day 
comfort, but fqy our vital happiness and progress, 
if it is our object to see that no human being in 
thi.>; couistry goes hungry or deprived of the 
opportunky of .bringing out wbat is ydgbest and 
^bejt in him for Uhe service of‘the Motherland, 
then I sa^ it is the bounden duty of each one of 
us who has had ^e good fortune of baviog moved 
a little further up the ladder of life to see that 
those wjfo are still beltind us come forward to 
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join hands with ns in the uplift, in tho develop* 
meiit, in the»saIyntion of tho lani^of our birth. 
Many us In our own humble way have perhaps 
already tried tp add a litfl^to the voluaif and to 
the rate of Indian progress. But 1 shouRl like to 
take th’s opportunity of s>ying deliberately that 

it is the people of the country who have done 
most to develop its resources, human endtmaterial, 
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. and that tba or^it of the atago sfc which have 
arrived belonga leas the Oovernmevt of the 
land. Peace and order may too ofte^ be drswo 
out to mean inaction aod inertia. The require¬ 
ments of pi^greaa, I submit, are as vital to the 
growth of the country ns peace and order. 
Hapi^ly, of late years Government baa begun 
to intore't itself in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country. We hope that under 
the new oonstitutidu, that . interest will bt 
auatained and will grow, For the interest 
both of the Oovernment and the people 
demands tba? steps should be taken by tbe 
individual and by tbe state to ensure thOt^reat 
est rate and widest range of progress in v-'^ry 
possible form of trade and industry. May 1, 
therefore, submit with nil tbe emphesia at my 
command that the state can do moio than it has 
done in the past, and ought to do moru in the 
futuie if it values the conientineiit and happii.ers 
of tbe people of thin ooiinli) ? Every people 
must work out its own ecuiiotnic s:ilviiti<>n ; hut 
1 agree also with those who sa^ that, after ail, in 
the modem ^woi'ld all power is concenlintcd to 
the engine of tbe state; and if the engine of tbe 
state doqn not move, wielding ns it does its tre- 
niendous power, tbe shoulOere of tbe people may 
be bruired and they may remain helple.s8 in tbe 
great up bill climb. The state, for instancs, can 
do much to improve individual efficiency. What is 
the use of our own efficiency 1 aekyou vhen 94 per 
cent, of our people are unable to rend and write ? 
Is there not room enough as much for ^dividual 
philanthropy as for Government i« tion, in such a 
matter as the education or the people? <n thirty 
years, without the wealth ^nd Wie ieeourceB that 
we commui d, Japn Lmisl^ed illiteiany t,and pie 
pared her.-elf to take her pi.ice in the industihil 
organisB^ion of the wutid. Will cot, J u^k again, 
the Government of India and our Provincial Go¬ 
vernment in the new regime attempt to do wl.ut 
Japan began to do foity years ago? EHuoition 
is tbe fundanioiital bar-is of industrial efficioicy, 
and if 1 have dwelt on this question perhaps at a 
length longer than I ^uugbt to have d^fie, it is 
because 1 feel thbtin,tiie new times that are 
drawing upon uk we must place tLis great subject 
of Education in the forefront of our national 
programme. *• . 

The evils from which Indian labour at ‘present 
auO'ers will not resolve themselved into ordered 
and well-grounded progress, once our labour has 
received tbe great baptism of Eklucation. For 


with education will come a better appreciation of 
sanitation and with sanitation and health greater 
physical strength, and with greater ' physical 
strength, combined with an enlightened mind, 
will come greater efficiency. With greater effi¬ 
ciency, greater and better production will be 
poesible, which in its own turn will create more 
wealth, ' From out of that greater wealth labour 
will, I am sure, have its own larger share, and 
with increnaed earnings, the comfort and well¬ 
being of the labourers themselves will increase. 
The point is that if the labouters in this country 
are to receive a fair share of tbe wealth they help 
to create, they will be enabled to do so ultimately 
and only by increa.sed and hotter production, 
‘which, however cno or ly be done by iricrensed 
efficiency, at thn loots of which is only Educa¬ 
tion, the vivifying sap of life. Hours of works 
w ig.'s ; hon-irig ; inK.aiiitiition ; intempeianee ; all 
thiso pr&'hle.'iis will into cnnteiitinent, 

liiippiniKs- and progress once tlie wnini light of 
kiiu» ledge (li:pi-ls tbo cho'kness in which lubonr 
in India at presont lives arid moves and has its 
being. 

J fdr one am not poMiiriiHl,ic about the solution 
,of these ptobleu B. Every industrial country at 
some time or other of its industrial evolution has 
bad to face these prolilems. We, coming far 
behind them, may lesrn our lessons from ij>e linid 
,Bnd biller ezponCnce lhat they have had to go 
through J All the same evils must and do eair.t in 
any tiii'-sitiimal period, the more fo when an 
Hgr'cultuial yountry develops witliin itself niban 
• cuncerif niiirSi for indnetriHl put po^es. And I am 
sanguine enough U> believe that in tbe prace- 
ful years th:>t are heforo us ihe problema wln'cli 
onr Ixboiii is coi fionled with will dieupponr one ^ 
by one if, for instance, jou c-iii piodnce some 
day in the future wit.liiii tight bouts vhnt it takes 
now twelve to produce, there is no reason why the 
labourer should wmk more tiian eight h( urs. jf, 
again, he products morn and adds,to the wealth 
of tl.o country, tlieie is no reason why his wages 
shouhl not be higher. But the fundamental 
considi-mtioi) that J should like to uige for your 
eeiious coiisidcrntion 01 ce again is the nretssity 
of increasing (fficiency hy dill'u'ing education. 
And in that great woik, may 1 hope with you 
that the Government of the country will' play its 
pnit as it should.— From the VreHidentiul Address 
to the Industrial Conference. 
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BOOKS AND NO BOOKS 

BY 

MB. C. D. J. PINTO. 

'Jrtdgt, Covrt of Small Cauoef. 


Earope&n Priocipal oooe happeciog to take 
a claM of Indian bo;e came a<^^a the 
word, egg, in the course of the lesson, when 
aocidectally more in jest than seriously be 
asked one of the boys if be had evv seen an egg, 
and wae astonished to receive the answer that be 
bad not, He repeated the question to^eachof the 
boys and found that most of them had never seen 
an egg. He flew or pretended to fly into a rage 
and told them to go home at once and send for 
an egg and not only have a gofd look at it but' 
also eat it. Here then was a class of boys, some 
of them prob^ly very otev8r boys, who had read 
’of egg.'^Hiut had not seen an object so familiar to 
tile eyes and palates of overy European in bis own 
land or out in India. This story illustratrs two 
facts. First, how entirely our system of educa¬ 
tion co isists in cramming words into the minds 
of our boys without any attempt to bring home to 
them the ideas or fucftt whteb the worde represent. 
In the second place it shows a lamentable absence 
of the spirit of enquiry which impels one to 
acijuaint himself with all that is known if not 
peuetvate into the regions of the unknown. 
Instances may be multiplied. \ have seen 
bov?i trying to muko by heart the names of the 
muuicipal Arards of their town without knowing 
V iiai a ward means or stepping within the limits 
ol one, or of the chief antiquities of Hheir town, • 
6i*ch as an ancient battery without ever npprosch- 
•pg Jhem. I have seen boys trying to get by 
beai-t the various parts and properties of objects 
frorj books, without the objects before them, 
whereas thsy should not be allowed to havo 
aqpess at sll to such books (which should he only 
in the hands of the teacher) but should be 
confronted with the object to be described, and 
asked to describe its parts and properties from 
their own observation and informed only of any 
parts or properties which escape their attention. 
The purpose of the so-called Nature Study is to 
cultivate the power of oliservation but as a matter 
of fact this purpose is completely missed and 
instead *the boys’ me nory is strained: their 
attention is directed to the words by which parts 
•aodtpropc^ies arc described, anfi not to the parts 
and properties tbemselves, 

The Aryans possessed the spirit of enquiry in a 
pre-eminent degree. , It is this spirit which led 
them spread themselves over India and Oeylon 
'• .W 


on the one sidd and over Europe and the New 
World on the other. £ut ip oourse 6f time a 
decline had come over the Indian Aryans. In 
Bbavabhuti’s UUararamacharita which is believed 
fo have been written in the 8th century A. D., 
there is an episode which indirectly describes the 
system of education prevailing in his time. Kusa 
and Lava are being educated in Yafiniki's hermit¬ 
age mgCg with other boys of their age. Rama 
hatf^'nt out the horse which was eventually to 
be sacrifleed, In the course of its wanderings it 
entered the hermitage when some of the boys 
observe it and run up to Lava with the informa¬ 
tion. Tbqreupon the following dialogue takes 
place; — • 

“ Jioy$ (in excitement). Friend, we have heard 
of a certain animal which they call a horse in 
the country; the game we have s'eon with our 
eyes to-day. • 

Lava. They speak of the horse in trentises 
on Zoology and Warfare ; tell me how iUooke. 

Boyt. Listen. 

Behind it has a huge tail which it shakes con¬ 
stantly : its neck is long and it has four hoofs like 
other animals; it eats grass and throws out balls 
of dang each as big as a mango: but why 
d^ribe it thus! It is going farther and farther 
off: come^ come; lot us fellow it up.” 

In other words those bu^s have learned various 
sciences including Zdblogy and yet have never 
seen that familial* animal,* a horse, though tho 
sight of* a horse oould certainly have benn 
procured by a visit to the nearest town, if not 
within the forest itself. 1 am sure this scone 
reflects the System of educcitlon prevailing in 
Bi!avabhuti’s time, though he places it in llsmii’s 
time when 1 believe the Indian Aryans were in 
all their pestine strength and concerned more 
with faints lh»n with words. We can see traces 
of this sygtom of educatiq^ to this day in many 
Sanskrit pandits. Students of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture are familiar with the conception of ancient 
Indian Aryans as to the ideal gaif of woman 
which is tba$ it should be like thatAsf a swan or 
elepbaet. * A pandit whq ^uld quote by heart 
volumes of Sanskrit Philosophy and Poetry was 
asked to describe the gait of a swan, He tried 
to dodge the experiment and Anally essayed it. 
He walked as swift as whirlwind which no swan or 
elephant, 1 suppose, usually does. * 
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Tbere is too much of wSrds and too liHle of 
ideas, too muob of books and too little ot words. 
In my opinion tbe teachers wanted foi^yonog boys 
should be of^fae type of Vishnu Sarma and Mr. 
Barlow, The former ased no books at all and 
the latter very sparingly. Tbe latter took his 
pupils out for walks and' explained things' to 
whioh he drew their attention or which they 
themselves observed. • He got one or other,of tbe 
boys to read out interesting stories true and 
fictitious. Yisbnii Sirma’s method was even more 
extraordinary., The king had a wild set of sons. 
They apparently spent all their time inhMhting 
and such o'lher occupations if nothing wor^ but 
to knowledge such as is usually understood, they 
were utter' strangers. Tbe king was much 
concerned as to how they would be able to govern 
the country when the time came For him to lay 
down the burden of power. Yishitu Sarma 
undertook their education. By a series of stories 
to which the lads listened with undistracted 
attention, ha .showed them the various ways of 
ruling men ,,or gaining one’s' end. This was a 
method which was ealouUted to stir up their 
minds to their depths and lend them up sponta¬ 
neously tb those studies which their father bad in 
mind when he deplored their ignorance. 

So much for the present Indian system. Just 
see the Eogtiab method. A European Collector 
was passing along a road .skirted by trees with 
hollows in them. He told one of his attendant 
Indian officers that if he put bis hands, into one 
of them he would find young cnes of parrots. 
The officer did so and pulled out a number of 
young parrots. How .mar)y lo/lian young men 
would have noticed tbe fact, which the (Collector 
did! 

An Indian gentleman, in the course of conver¬ 
sation happened to ask an English ‘gentlemen if 
he had read “ She Stoops to Conquer.” The 
reply was that he had not read it but bad seen it 
acted. In the case of dramas, seeing them acted 
is prohiMv a better oethod of uc^enstondingthem 
than re'iditig them. ^ * 

OliiMi eii hIioiiI I be* early encotihiged to note 
the fa'-ts a-i 1 o^j ^cts w'licli they come across and 
are s i' romf-led by, and n it only td do so but to 
seek an explanation for tbe n. Tbub they should 
be, early taught (1) the cause'of clouds, ,ra^, dew, 
thunderj lightning and' such otbar phenomena 
wheuevw they occur, (2) tbe stars and their names, 
(3) the names of all the flowers, wild and culti¬ 
vated, whioh they can find on the roadside, in tbe 
woods ai.d eleewhere, (S) tbe birds they behold 


ospemally those whioh press themselves upon the 
attention by their sounds and plumage, (6) tbe 
antiquities of the place, tbe history and geography 
of the town, (7) the various classes of inhabitants, 
their langnagM, origin and so on. A teacher 
OQoe asked a class of small Indian boys why tbe 
cow was furnished with a tail. Tbere was no 
answer except from one boy who replied “To 
drivO away flies.” ** How do you know ? " "I 
have seen it.” 1 should like to see more boys of 
the sort who observe things. 

The ignorance that prevails in these matters 
even among the so-called educated Indians is 
appaling. In a certain town there is a large 
‘community of .silk weavers. Two educated 
Indian gentlemen of the station were not aware 
that tbe language talked by the silk weavers was 
a dUlect of Gujarati. One of them ^id nut know 
that Gujarati and Hindustani were twin sisters 
and both daughters of San.skrit. The district is 
rich in historical associations. Tbe principal 
town bolds a palace of the last Hindu rsjab, a 
scion of SivRji’s race. How 1 wished an Indian 
Meadows Taylor would arise and repeople the 
palaoe with its old occupants ! Then we should 
Wve’a better idea of the town under its Maratha 
rulers than anything else could convey. But so 
far from any interest being displayed in such 
,6tudie»i few people know that a village which 
they frequently pass through by rail was tho 
scene of the final conflict which resulced in the 
Marathas writing tbe province from the previous 
r rulers, • 

To every Englisoman tbe trees and flowers of 
bis village are familiar objects. How many of us 
can say tbe same of ourselves I In English litera¬ 
ture we find the oak and other trees referred to 
with such affectioD and veneration. At one time 
f. used to wonder why we had no such trees. But 
tbe fact is we had as noble, if not nobler, trees, 
only we were unaware of our own possessions. We 
have no eyes for such things. The English eye is 
trained to such things, See bow admiringly Mrs. 
Oroker in her novels speaks of the Teak, the 
Heem, the Pipal etc. Fortunately we are also 
awakening. This is how Mr, Samakshi Rao 
Nimbalkar writes about tbe Neem (Tamil: 
Tepam):—^ ' 

“ It is a large ornamental tree indigenous to 
India and is plan'ted in all parts of the country or 
account of its medicinal propenties. It is also 
planted in avenues for shade • • • Among 
the Hindue the planting of Neem trees around 
the villagee is veiy eemmon and is eonneeted 
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with their relif^ioaa oeremooies • • * Dr. 
Watt alludes to the usefulness of this plant as 
follows:—' The air passing through the Neem 
tree is thought to be highly beneficial to health 
and hence the practice among natives of planting 
Neem trees near their dntelling houses. Many 
Europeans even believe in North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh and frequently dte •villages 
«>urrounded with Neem trees as proverbially free 
from fever while Adjoining villages have suffered 
severely.’ • • • The leaves, bark,* root, flowers, 
fruit, the seed etc. have been the articles of 
Materia Medica from time iramamarial. The 
leaves are local stimulants and antiseptic. The 
paste of the leaves is used for curing the pustu¬ 
lous eruptions of small-poz. The juice of the , 
leaf is anthimintic and is given tn a variety of 
diseases, such as jaundice, boils etc. * * The leaves 
and oil cakes »f the Neem are useful for ipanusing 
purpose*. They are chiefly used in paddy fields 
fur roclatming saline lands * * * The oil 

c-iko is nut only rich in manurial value but is also 
a good remedy fur salt land in addition to 
draiiia^ i. It also acts as a preventive against 
insect attacks to which the crops are constantly 
exposed • v ’ * 

lie applies the following lines of Milton tOt the* 
Banyan tree ;— 

'* Branching so broad and long in the ground 
Tbo* bending twigs take root and^daugbters grow ^ 
About the mother tree a pillared shade , 

Hi^h overasebed with echoing walks between." 

^ryan Hindus had a been love of Nature. 

'A itnesB the Cloud and tbet^eosons of • 

‘validas. Here are some lines :— 

“ Lakes are sweet with opening flowers 
Oardhns gay with jasmine bowers • 

And the woods to charm the sight 
Show their bloom of purest white." 

JIow iQAoy of us who have a knowledge oP 
Sanskrit have identified the trees, flowers and 
birds that appear in Sanskrit literature! For 
example,* the Asoka, Keaara, Bakula, Vanjula, 
Madhavi, Sthala Kamalini, Nameru, Thipa, 
Yutbika, • Kadamba, Kutaja, Kotnka etc., the 
Sarikn, Sarasa, Cbataka etc. 

How many of us have identified the Kokila and 
its voice which run through every line of Sanskrit 
Literature^ the bul bul wbioh we come.acroBS even 
ill English Literature I ^ 

• So man;^ birds’ voices greet our ears every day, 
every hour as it were. How many of us have 
tiaced them to their owners ! For example the 
atead^ top^-toD^ of th^ copper omitb, the Kotru 
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of the green barbet and so on.* How many 
of us tTave noticed the plumage of birds, the gold 
of the Oriole: the blue of the J ay, the snow of the 
Bird of Paraoise! Connected with birds is the 
qnestion of birds’ nests. No person vebo has ever 
seen even a few of birds’ nests will fail to be 
interested in them. 

' 1 only put in a plea for the spirit of observa¬ 
tion, enquiry and adventuce on a small scale. 
Not tb&t it will suffice. But from small begin¬ 
nings, great things grow. From one’s village or 
town it will extend its operations to^ the district, 
from the district to the country, from the country 
to tbo^rld, from the known to the unknown, 
Ohifl^n will in this way learn many things without 
having recourse to books. What is learnt in this 
manner is better impressed upon the mind. It 
will confirm and impress on the mind what is read 
in books. , This spirit is at present preeminently 
a Westers trait. We see the strength of it in 
“ Westward Ho.” A handful of Eoglishmen^ 
make thoir way across strange wateps to strange 
lands where they*cut a path tbro^h primeval 
foreets, overcome strange people and gradually 
spread themselves over a wide continent which is 
eventually turned into one of the rDOst*civilized 
parts of the world. Descendants of these very 
men afterwards penetrate to the Arctic regions. 
The bistoiy of the English in Indin itself is an 
outcome of this spirit. It led to the discovery 
of the common origin of the Aryan Hindus and 
Europeans, a discovery which has enhanced the 
mutual regard of the two flations for one another. 
When the Englfth came to India none knew t)ie 
exact extent of the treasures of Sanskrit 
Literature. Sood various* servants went about 
collecting* mauuscripth, taking copies where 
owners refused to part with the originals for love 
or money, cataloguing manuscripts whether is, 
poesossion of Government or private parties, 
printing, publishing, translating such of them as 
were worth the trouble. Not content with this, 
they began to evolve a history of Sanskrit 
Literature, endeatouring to ascertain the dates of 
the works«nd the history their authors. Tbo 
result is that we know more or less exactly what 
there is in the ^ay of Sanskrit IiteratU|;e so Fni- as 
past researches go. The task is not ended but is 
still going om Tdko egain the Gasetteers, What 
monuments of research they are ! The history, 
customs and refiouroes of every part of India have 
been laid bare as far as poMible. This spirit v^as 
once the privilege of the Aryan Indians. I am 
certain It Is net dehd but on!^ elamben. , 


THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS • 
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IS Honour Sir Benj^mio Robertson, Chief 
In OommissioDer of the Central Provinoes, 
opened the last session of the Indian 

I ^ Soie/Tce Coagrass at Kagpur on the 12tb 
January. The Central Provinces, said Sir 
Benjamin, were considered'backward, but they 
had immense potentialiaties with the richest 
Manganese mines an4 up-to-date textile milts, and 
with rapid strides token in scientihc agriculture 
he was confident that the Provinces would take 
high rank in scientific achievement. In reijuest- 
iug Dr. Ray to deliver the inaugural addres^ Sir 
Benjamin referred to his splendid researc^work 
in Bengal which be pointed out would bear fruit 
in industrial development. In the course bf his 
piesidentioi address Dr. Bay traced the history of 
science and civilization in modern India (Sm p. 89) 
and showed how the contact with the west brought 
in new ideas and new modes of thought in Indian 
life. 

Wo stand to-day at the threshold of a critical 
period in the history of our country. The war has 
happily tomMoated, and we arc in the midst of 
rejoicings over the peace celebrntions. It has been 
fought by the laboratory iiieo. Indeed, it was from 
the nitrogen of the uir out of which Germany munu- 
featured synthetic nitric acid and thus defied the 
world fur four years and more in spite of the stringency 
of the blockade. It is now becoming abundantly clear 
that tbc fate of a nation will henceforth depend iiioro 
upon the achievements of its students of science than 
upon the skill of its generals or the adroitness of its 
diplomatists and statesmen. Let me illustrate wha^ I 
have said by a concrete examiile. The tiret thing 
which Ainoricu did, when eho joined tbc Allfes, was to 
initiate a census of chemists, and in Ally 1017, a fully 
detailed description was avafiable of soiAc 15.000 
chemists and a research >{tafT ^consisting of 1,800 
technical men with the necessary assistants was 
enlisted for the research division of the chemical 
warfare serviep alone. 

Our-x>copl® hre however, “sunk in abysmal 
ignorance and tbeir illiteracy is siihply colossal.'' 
Barely 3 per cent of our population, contimfed 
Dr. Ray, are under instruction in all types of 
educational institutions. Dr. Bay deplored the 
want of general education as as iflsu^^ble war 
to scientific progress.., «. 

Research institutes, such as we haVe got here at 
Pusa and elsewhere, are excellent tbiogs in tbeir own 
way. You rray wax eloquent over hybridisation and 
the adoption of an improved strain of seed and the 
efficacy of fertilisers with their, prdper percentages of 
phosphates and nitrugei; i|nd point out thait tbe out¬ 
turns of tbc crop may thereby be doshled ; but the 
simple fundamental fset is coolly ignored that you 
have to deal with a ryot vtbosa excessive sub-divisior 
of land and fragmentation of holdings, coupled with 
his ignorance, conservatism and narrow outlook, 
render Uim incapable of profiting by laboratory 
experiments, ifou might as well appeal to deaf ears. 


burveyiog the position of scientific education 
in India, Dr. Ray, urged that educated Indians 
should take a greater part in original iicveatiga- 
tione and that steps should be taken for the 
diffusion of Scientific knowledge among* the rank 
and file of the people. 

A signal proof of what can be done by Indians 
when they are allowed to work under-a healthy 
and free atmoej^ere is afforded by the University 
College of Science, Calcutta. 

This College grew out of the magnificent aod 
princely gifts of Sir Bash Bebari Qbosh and the late 
Sir T. K. Palit, and was established in 1916; but 
lowing to limitation of funds, the laboratory, tho 
library, and the? workshop could not be properly 
organised. In spite of these discouraging conditione, 
it is the only institution which has shown any-thing 
like dife and activity as evidenced by the output of 
original contributions published in the leading 
scientific Journals of England and America. During 
the ac-adomic yenr 191b-19I9, there were 17 original 
contributions from the department of Applied 
Mathematics, 24 froiti the Physics department, and 
81 from the Ghemistry department. Yet this promis- 
ing-iiii\titution is treated like a charity boy by the 
Qovcminont and has bad only "tuisorablc doles ladled 
,out to it. 

There is another way in which Government 
could have helped but had strangely retarded 
the piv>gres8 of v^cientiiic knowledge. Dr. Ray 
'adverted to the tardy way in which Indians .are 
admitted Into the service of Scientific Depart¬ 
ments and he illustrated this meagre recognition 
by the follojving table:— 

^TabU'showtui/ thecompoaition oj the existing scientific 
services. 

*' Offioere (Imperial Average pay 

of Grade 




1 _ 

Name of the Service. 

Europeans. 

v> 

a 
. a 

« 

Europeans. 

• s 

ei 

Botanical Survey 

8 

e 

1,000 

,3 

Geological Survey 

16 


1.010 

.*• 

Zoological Survey 

3 

'i' 

970 

700 

Agricultural Service ... 

38 

5 

1.000 

460 

Forest Service 

9 

I. 

1,040 

660 

Medical and Bacterio¬ 
logical Service (on 
Civil Employment). 

84 

5 

1,280 

520 

Indian Munition Board. 

11 

1- 

780 

300 

Meteorological Deport- 
mont 

10 

8 

it 

•970 

770 

Veterinary Department 
(Civil) 

8 

If 

1,100 

4W 

Sducational Service ... 

34. 

■3 

910 

Indian Trigonomotrioal 
Survey, ... 

46 
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Dr. B,t,j then pused on to oocstder tbs impor- 
tanoe of applying science to tbs development of 
industriee^ While recognising *the need for 
techoologioal institutes he put in a plea for 
pure science, 

We must bear in mind that applied soieoce oaooot 
stand vitbout pure science. As Prof. Huxley saya ; 

' What people call applied science is nothing but the 
application of science to particular problems.' Tho 
advanced nations of Europe have pa|Bed through a 
I)robationary and evolutionary period of scientific 
research before they have been able to achieve their 
industrial supremacy. We are apt to leee sight of 
tho fact that at the bottom of every successful electri¬ 
cal c chemical undertaking lie years of slow, silent 
and patient research by the devoted students in the 
laboratory. Almost a century ago, Faraday repeated . 
Oersted's experiment and saw with tronder a magnet 
goiug round an electric current. This was the origin 
of our electric motors, and it would be difficult to 
culc'uiatabow iSany millions, nay, bullions the elAdtric 
, motor has added to the wealth of the world. ‘Wireless 
telegraphy which is now an inseparable adjunct of 
rr.odurn life is not an ‘ invention' standing alone and 
conceived apart from all other researches, ‘it is a by¬ 
product of a consistent and consecutive system of 
enquiriis,'to quote Professor Bragg and‘the fruit of 
many men's work’ from Faraday and Maxwell*to 
Hertz and Marconi. * * 

The claims of both pure and applied science arn* 
para mount in India us in any other country. I have 
no iclentioD to-day to infiict upon you a lengthy dis- 
.ser^ion on the comparative merits of pure and applied 
science. Every country in the world has need of both i 
no country can do without either. India is just now* 
on flic threshold of a political renaissaoee and no 
po'iticai renaissance is possible without the full dovn- 
lopmcnt of the intellectual and industriul resources of 
t!. ’ country. India, therefore, must not ^uly give her 
tiill attention to the cultivation of pure science but * 
equally great attention to applied science. 

• excluding, Sir P. C. Rsj said :— • 

“Considering from every point of view tho progress 
of scientific knowledge is imperatively necessary to 
our individual and national growth. For the accom^ 
plnliment 6f this object the whole-hearted cu-opera- 
tioo of both the Government and the people is indis¬ 
pensable. While the Government must be more 
liberal in*its grants for tbe cultivation of science, our 
public-spirited and patriotic countrymen have also a 
duty to perforin. Science owes a great deal to tho 
millionaries of the world. In our country too the 
examples of Tata, Palit and Ghosh are not wanting. 

I stand on tbe platform of a city which is'the home of 
u thriving cotton industry. Here we have merchant 
princea aad successful mill-owners end businessmen. 
The greatphilantbropist Andrew Carnegie, himself a 
self-made man, Seted on the motto |hat “To die rich is 
;to die disgraced,' ahd gave away more than 100 crores, 
m.iinly forVorkinraen's reading rooms and research 
iQiititutas, I appeal to our men of wealth and eminence 
to follow in the footsteps of the great benefactors of 
men and I am sure thatwitb their help the cause of 
loieaoe^Ul flouriah. 


On the eonoluaion Sf the Address tbe Congress 
divided itAlf into different sections for discussing 
varioufi.topio*. A number of papers were read 
in each. The section of Agriculture was opened 
bj Mr. D. CIouetoD, 0. I. E, ifA.,^.Sc., tbe 
Direotor of Agriculture, C. P,, with an address on 

The-Poasibilities of Agriculture in India within 
the next twenty years.”. 

He recapitulated at some length tbe definite 
lines of investigation already adopted by tbe 
Department of Agrieuiture and the splendid 
results that had been obtained which were full 
of pKunise for the future. He pointed out how 
reseazg^niad been hampered by the inadequacy of 
st'tf^d strongly emphaeised the need for Euro¬ 
pean ^ecialists and experts in the working out to 
their logical finish the problems of Indian Agricul¬ 
tural improvement. There was a net asset to 
the people already of several crores of rupees os a 
result of the work done by the Department, and 
this would he increased a hundredfold if tbe 
necessary machinery of development asked for was 
immediately and uagrudgingly supplied. 

A paper on Bamboo as Qreen dodder ” was 
read by Mr. F. J. Plymen, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, C. P. Referring to Egyptiosi clover 
he pointed out; 

Eixperiments made with a small variety of bamboo 
have shown that this variety of bamboo can bo grown 
in the poorest of soils without irrigation. It gives a 
large average yield of green fodders towards the end 
of the hot weather when other green fodders are 
alAeut. The nutritive value of bamboo loaf is about 
as good a^that of ordinary ^ear grass found on light 
soils, while the yteld per acre is many times greater. 

Mr. T? V. Ramaknshna Iyer of the Agricul¬ 
tural College, Coimbatore, submitted a paper on 
the ** W#evi] Fauna df South India.” 

Of about 185 different species studied by him, 
be said, that over forty had been recognised as 
economically important. Some of the injurious 
forms are very serious prats caU’-'ing considerable 
loss to the country year after year. 

“The rlce.weevil, the palm weevil, the cottoii*stem 
borer, th| Bwee^ pbtato weevil an^ the mango-seed 
weevil ar^examples of som^aofthe notorious indivi¬ 
duals of the family against whioh tho poor Indian 
cultivator of the plains has to fight season after 
season. Of theae the rice weevil aloqp has been 
estimated to ^oause an annual loss of 120 million 
rupees a yea^according to the late hfr. Noel Futon, 
some tim^ Director-Genera^ of Commercial IntolH- 
genoe in India.'i * ^ 

The Scientific Conv«r»a»ione on January 14, was 
eocompanied by an oxhibition of the custom'^ 
and manners of the aboriginal tribes of' tho 
Oantral Froviaoes. Xbeie bad beeu^ brought 
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together From tbciir ioBMesBible retreats at great 
distances by the efforts qF llu Bahadur Utralal 
and bad been given fAfiilities to ciifip on the 
magnificent groands oF the Maharaj Sagb. 

The most numerous of these aborigines in the 
Oentral Provinces are the Qonda who, aocording to 
the Oensus of 1911, numbered over millions. They 
muster strong on the Flatest^division and the Chanda 
district of the Kagpur'division, while in Mandla and 
the Bastar Btate they form the major portion of the 
population. Numerous sub-tribes have branched off 
from them, many of which have attained the status of 
independent tribee. 

There were many erhibits oF great interest but 
the most potrerful attraction came from the 
people themselves who had b^en kept in e^llent 
temper by feasting and presents. After 
making there was also an archery competition 
followed by the celebration of a number of 
marriages. 

An important feature of the converaazibne was - 
an exhibition of experiments and lantern slides 
by Prof. C. y. Raman illuskrative of the research 
work m physical science carried on during the 
past year by himself and his pupil.^ at Calcutta. 
The first paft of the discourse was with reference 
to musical instruments. 

Passiitg on to the subject of General Physics, 
photographs were shown on the intereeting geomet¬ 
rical forms of percussion figure producted within 
thick glass pUtes by the impact of polished steel 
balls. The explanation of these forms tfnd their 
bearing on the probletos of optical technology 
were referred to. 

Ripple photographs which showed aia interest¬ 
ing analogy to the theory of supaanumerary rain¬ 
bows were slso exhibited. * ' 


In the department of Heat, slides were shown 
in which the air rising from a c^diudrical 
electrically-heated rod appeared as a luminous 
stream of.Iigbt, and the utility of these photographs 
in clearing up the exact precedes occurring 
during the connection of beat was pointed out.- 
In the field of optical investigation, a consider¬ 
able volMae of research work was being carried 
on, which the Professor passed svetr in rapid 
review. The geometrical treatment various 
cases of the diffraction .or bending «f light by 
screens or apertures of various forms was 
OOB of thh subjects referred tff. Tbe optical 
analogue of tbe well-known phenomenon of the 
whispering gallery waf also illustrated hyA series 
of photographs. It was shown that light waves 
cling to H curved surface and travel along it in 
much the same way as sound waves are said to do 



The Oongress coniiloded its sittings on the 17tb. 
On the previous. day the member visited tbe 
Manganese Mines at Ramtek and the Empress 
Mills where thdy were cordially received, 

In addition to the Sectional Meetings three 
public lectures were gipen, one by Dr. Gravely on 
“ Indian Spiders,” the second by Dr. 0. L. Bose 
on “ Choice of Food,” and the third by Dr. 
Simpson, on “ Science in tbe Antarctic,” 

the last being read by the Hon. Mr. May hew in 
tbe anavoidabh absence of the author. 

Among other papers read 'were t— 

“ The Tank of the God of Death” by Mr. 
Chanda—being a descriptive account of the cere¬ 
monies performed by the women of tbe high caste 
* Hindus of Beng.il. 

Traces of Stone-age end Copper-age Culture 
in Cbota Nagpur” by Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy. 

‘“Fish'manuie and oil ” by Mr. 'A K.»Menon 
of Calicut. 

“ Gur making” by Mr. V. G. Patwardhan in 
which the author described certain results he 
obtained by his own investigation. 

Tbe other papers dealt with were “ Habit in 
Su^thane,” by Mr. D.>Vi(baI Rao, and “ Adnpta- 
^bility of wild fodder grasses to certain classes of 
soils and their utility in Ma] (poor) lands of tbe 
Deocan” by Mr. L. 6. Kulkarni. 

A few papers were also presented in connection 
,with ihodical research. Major Mackenzie read a 
paper on J.nfluenza, This was a thoughtful -and 
careTul contribution to tbe subject of the suscepti¬ 
bility of animals to the disease and its traDsmi&si- 
. bility from Animals to man. 

Major Blackmore, Major Morrison, Lieut.-Col. 
Buchanan, and Khan Bahadur Dr. Bharueba 
also joined in tbe discussion. 

Major 8 R. Christophers’ paper on ‘ A Sum¬ 
mary of Recent Observations upon the Anopheles 
of the Middle East' was on acooui^t of hia 
absence read for him. Tbe paper by Major 
Cunningham, I.M S., and Mr. T. N. 8. Raghava 
Chari, B.A., on tbe “Purification of Water by 
Filtration” was also read by proxy in tbe absence 
of the authors. A most interesting lecture and 
deinoDstration on Midwifery Meobanios was 
delivered by Lieut.-Co}. Buchanan, I.M.S., Civil 
Burgeon of Nagpur. A “ Preliminary Report of 
a MaUri:i Survey of Calcutta and Environs” was 
given by Mr. M. O. T. Ivengar, B.A, The procct-d- 
inge of the sectidn terminated with two papers hy 
Lieut.-Col. W. F. Hajvey oi\ “ Eaftmarion o' 
Erythrocyte and Haemoglobin Content of Blood ” 
ud on the “ Dse of Qirds af l^aboratbr^r AttiOKU " 
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BV, • . 

Mr. SATYANARAYANA MURTI, m.a. 

Proftitor of Hittory and Soonomiet, Findlay CoUoge, ifannargadi. ^ 


N e&rnest and a UDoera student of Boonomics 
must, for purposes of a proper study of 
tbe subject, have access to Kconomic 
Libraries of tbe sort mentioned below :— 

1. The Qoldsmitbs' Oompany'e Library of 
Econotnic Literature. 

2. Tbe various Manchester libraries like the 
Portico Library, the Library of the Manchester 
Statistical Society, etc. 

3. Foreign Office library in England, 

4. The various IT.S.A. libraries ^ike the John 
Gterar Library Chicago; private libraries like 
those oLProf. oeligman of Columbia Univerlity 

• and Prof. B. T. Ely of the Uoiversity of Wiscon- 
sin. 1 do not think that either the Indian Uni¬ 
versity Libraries or the private libraries of 
college orofesBors of Economics answer to those 
of the foregoing type. Let me say a few 
words on the typical «{oreign libraries before I 
diiectlv or indiroctly set forth my ideal of econo-^ 
inic litirnries in India ns a necessary equipment 
foi' .iny individual student of EjcoDomici or an 
Indiiin School of Economics like the Tx>ndon 
school wh’ch must sooner or later arise 'Tor a, 
good organizition of economic studiet^ in our 
country. • 

VHB OOLDsMtras’ COMPAKY’S LIDRAnt OP 
ECONOMIC LITEKATDHB. * 

‘This is a collection of books and tracts intended 
to serve as a basis for tbe study of the industrial, 
cdmifiercial, monetary and fioancisl history of tbe 
United Kingdom as well as of tbe gradual deve¬ 
lopment of economic science generally.’ 

Look ^ the manifold types of oconomite 
literature rcpresonted in the library (p. 720, 
Palgrave, I/inlionary of Political Ktxmomy. vol. iii) 
Tbe topics range from the earliest history 
of English trade up to the most iip-to-d)te 
economic topic of inteiest, There is a fair collec¬ 
tion of not only economic litei'ature in English 
hut also in Italwn, Spanish, German, Dutch, et«. 

* No pains nr ezpei.ss have been spared to ensure 
that, ns far as possible, nil sides in a controversy 
should boTepresented.’ Besides books ranging in 
nurpber from thiity to forty tbotfaand, there are 
buijaredadf mani^ripts, ^ good many autograph 
letters of standard economtste and statesmen, 
sample copies of varieties of paper money tod 
regular oart .loads of aCatistioal information of a 

• Vsr^ foH Tslwi • 


Tbs ohief object of, this and several other 
famous 60 M)om<c libraries is evidently to facilitate 
economic research in many directions and save 
the enormous expense to the research scholar of 
economics who, if he has no access to such a 
valuable storehouse of literature, would find tbe 
neceseary expanse a great strain on Ifis petty and 
mode^iacome. 

Tbs HANcaseTEB Libraries. 

It is no wonder that Manchester of industrial 
fame can boast of many useful libraries. I gather 
that some collections contain ‘ much unused 
material for the history of commerce and indus¬ 
try.’ One library has GO,000 vols; another 
1,00,000 ; a third 1,10,000; a fourth 1,56,000. 
Tbe last figure is the number of books in the 
Reference Library .with ‘ literature of political 
economy in its widest sense.’ The second of the 
above figures gives the number of books in the 
Economics section of the University ef Man¬ 
chester. The important collections made by 
Prof. William Stanley Jevons come to about 
2,394. 

Ths Forsiqh Office Libbary. 

It is said that this Library has many reference 
works dealing with tbe Colonies and many other 
countries in the world. IV^ost of its works are 
very rare and must hence be presumably of 
supreme * significance* to any patient writer of 
economic history. * 

• Tub XJ. S*A. Lirraries. 

Besides the Crerar and the ^ewbqrry libraries 
of special interest, the Congressional Liberary at 
Washington add tbe several University Libraries 
and those attached to the various Historical and 
Economic Societies in the U. S. A. abound in 
huge collections of treatises on Economics of all 
shades of thbughtf and a vast deal of periodical 
and pvrophlet literature,.though of mostly 
American colour, dealing* with finance, money, 
banking, free-trade and protection and a host of 
other important topics. . Of the private libraries, 
tbe most notgSle is that of Prof. SeHgman of the 
Oulnmbta .University, has about 30,000 
volumes in Economics. It is no wonder.tbat a 
professor of such refourcefulness should produce 
ezoellent treatises on Economics and Finanoe. 
The private library of Prof. R. T. Ely of Wis- 
oonsin Univaraity (sold in 1902) had oovA«d the 
Wholo of Political Hconomyi though ipectallf 
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itrong ia works daatiag with American labour 
and Booial movements. 

The Johh Obbbab Libk&rt, Cfaiciao. 

This dessrvee special mention amonget the 
world's economic libraries for ‘the large num¬ 
bers of volumes in the , department of social 
sciences. The social sciences alone have in round 
figures 05,000 volnmes (about 28 per cent, of the 
total number in the library) of the eleven divi¬ 
sions into which the department of social eciencee 
has been divided ; ' the most important is political 
economy witfarabout 16,000 volumes and 12,000 
pamphlets.’ Commerce and oommuaj^tiooa 
which has been treated as a separate divisuwi of 
the social sciences is credited with about ,2,500 
volumes. It has also often taken advantage of 
fresh additions to thn library by buying private 
libraries whenever offered for sale. Congressional 
documents of the 1^ S. A.., early ^nd later 
parliamentary pipers of England, and many serial 
official publications of Sweden, Austria, France 
and Germany'(iU dealing with economic subjects) 
are to be fahnd in large numbers in the Library. 
There are about 600 periodicals on the social 
Boieneeajiesides 8,000 volumes of society transac¬ 
tions ofll'ering much materia! to the student of 
social sciences. Another most delightful feature 
of the libcary is the list of bibliographies of 
special subjects giving ' not only the distinctly 
bibliographical works on each subject but also the 
works which contain bibliographical material 
thought to be of value.! Each of the libraries 1 
have attempted to describe hasuexcellent orga¬ 
nisations for the u.ae of tbeL' contents b;, research 
students in the many domains of Economics. One 
striking evidence of their (''uitfulness iy the cart¬ 
load of excellent treatises, pamphlets and periodi¬ 
cals of economic interest. 

filcoKOUic LioasBiss iir India. 

Now that I have given a rough sketch of the 
chief features of some of the best world’s econo¬ 
mic libraries (the information is culled from the 
various learned eootributions to Palg^ve's third 
volume of the Dictiopary of Political Economy), 
let me say a few word'f on the economic libraries 
in India. In the first place I do not know if in 
this exteihiive land of ours there hre any economic 
libraries worth the name except a' few hundreds 
or tens of hundreds of volumes (te^Ui-bxioks by 
standard and minor writers, a few periodicals of 
hath continental and Indian fame and a big 
unanaiysed and ill-classified heap of Government 
publications and Commission Reports all counted 
togethM’) even m the University LibrtriM. A 


glance at the oatalc^us of oar Madras University 
Library (both the cn^nal and tiie reoent supple¬ 
ment) will shov^ that not more than six or seven 
pages are devoted to the names of periodicals— 
not all of economic interest—those of eoohomio 
interest can be oonnted on one’s finger’s ends. 
The number of standerd works on 'Economics 
(general and Indian) has perhaps the same tale to 
tell. As for the other University Economic 
Libraries, 1 frankly confess I have not seen them 
or heard much of any special interest about them. 
The eoononic libraries of some seven colleges 
affiliated to our Madras University I persoo^ly 
bad the pleasure of seeing and they do not even 
, approach the ideal of Europe and America either 
in the matter or the number of standard boobs 
and periodicals or in any outward signs of their 
bayjng 1:s{sen used by any body except perhaps 
the lecturers and a few others. . .' . . . 

A Government College in the south bad 
not ‘ the Economic Review’ until very recently 
and the college from which I come began to 
import ‘ the Economic Review’ only since last 
year.- As for private, libraries of professors - of 
Economics, about four years ago I had seen one 
of a'Oovemosent College professor and tbe other 
of a Native State college professor. The library 
of tbe latter though it cannot of course stand 
.comparison with,that of a Professor Seligman of 
tbe Oolunsbia University is by far tbe best o{ the 
private economic libraries in Souther^ India and 
I must acknowledge that myself and our humble 
College Libirary, Economic section, at tbe Findlay 
College, M.annargu'*!, have derived not a little 
inspiration and suggestion from it with regard 
to an average equipment of books for ooa.hirg 
our B.A. students for the University Examina¬ 
tion. As for the big Madras University Library 
,,aQd tbe other metropolitan college economic 
libraries, I am given to understand—1 am open 
to correction if my information is wrong—that 
very few people use the books and periodicals 
there and perhaps fewer people know bow^Ao 
make use of the valuable information stored in 
tbe few standard works, periodicals and govern¬ 
ment reports of economic and statistical impor¬ 
tance. I shall be glad if tbe University 
Eoonomies Professor and his able staff would 
organize a series of special demonstration lectures 
as to a rational use of eoonemio libraries not 
simply in tbe City of Madras to the fortunate 
few economic students here but even in some 
select localities in the meffusil. {fSrom a pufw 
pnpoMd for th$ Eeonmio Conftrtnea.) 





The Industrial‘and Commercial Conference 

t HK joint Bession of the Indian Inditetrial Oonferanee and the Ifdisn Gommlrcial Congress 
was held on the 23rd and 24cb Jm, in Bombay. The Industrial Oonferenoe has been in 
ezistenoe these fifteen years while the Commereial Congress was started only four years 
* ag6. By a forma) resolution the two holies have been amalgamated and henceforth 
the combined movement will be known as the Indian Industrial and Oommereiai Congress. 


Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit, Chairman of 
Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates, 
delivered a lengthy address. He claimed that the 
Indiistrul Conference had suooeeded in creating 
an intelligent and powerful public opinion on 
niarcantilo and commercial matters and explained 
the reasons for the amalgamation of th^ Commer¬ 
cial Congreaa with the Industrial Conference. 
The Reform Act was an important step towards 
the realiz ition of their goal and the atmosphere 
created was encouraging and iielpftil. Tho Indua- 
trial C immission's report marked a n>iw era of 
broad ami ati^smaiiliko in lu^trial outlook on the 
part of (• )Vornm6nt, Mr. Petit Ihowever, 
deploi'ed the deliher.ite removal from (he scope of 
its mi(]iurv*of the question of the adjustment of 
SariH's Wtnt had bwn vouchaafed to them in 
tho H V jrm Act was not real autonomy ; It 
was only a step in that direction and he hoped 
coEupleta transfer of if to the people would not he 
witblmld from them longer than necessary. ^ llc^ 
snminnd up hia views in the following trenchant 
sunlonnea ; — 

' *WhQn one cornea seriously to cpnsider the* entire 
iiolic.y .adopted in the past by theOoveroment of Indie* 
aiui*l<]iiirland. under one pretext or anothw towards 
Lhi trades afid industries of this country, one cannot 
o.sr.jpe the inevitable conclusion that both these 
< '• vernineats are not always serious in tlif oft repeated 
i-rofossions of solicitude for tho mercantile and • 
aiduatri.il welfare of this country. The new era that 
has now dawned, will, I sincerely hope, moan n 
(Rffufent, and may I add a more honest and •straight¬ 
forward attitude towards India ’’ 

Mr. Petit then discussed the labour problem in 
India and referred at some length to the 6trtke.4^ 
II^ also said eomo eharp things on what he callea 
“coijuetting with labour on the off-chance of 
bscoming popular heroes ” and he warned the 
country against the dangers of Trade Unionism. 

‘ Whatever you do,’said Mr. Petit, ‘please do not 
fall within the clutches of trade unionism which is 
sapping the very foundations of European trades and 
industries. You*need not allow yourself to be tyranis- 
ed by capital. No body wants that. The way to avoid 
it is not«to allow yourself to be driven under the 
tyranny of labour. Trade unionism has proved 
itself to be a peril to civilization and a canker to 
/ho trade-and industries of Europe'and America. Let 
us in this dbuntr^^rofit by^tfaoir experience and avoid 
those [dangers, course of modem trade^nionism 
is coercionfind intimidation and the enforcement on 
nil and sundry at th# point of the bayonet the 
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dangerouB doctrihe of less work and more * pay, 
Suvpe is already beginning to suffer from tbe conse¬ 
quences of this spirit of intimidation and artidcial 
reatleisneas which le for fast loading to serious national 
disaster in the form df decliving wealth and rapid 
feductiCn of its productive capacity. Men of thought 
in Europe are now staggered with tbe prospect that 
is in sight in view of these condition and realise more 



, Mn. .lEHANniR B. PETIT. 

Chairman. .Ractpiion Commitfer. 

bitterly than ever tlie'fact'that what is moat needed 
is theformiilution^of means forrapid and increased 
productien. If wc arc to hold our own in the industrial 
struggles «of the future, led'us steer clear (/f llinsc 
dangers which uro already eating into the vitals 
of Kucope and America. 

Tbe Hoii'ble Sir Fazulbiioy Cunfiribhoy was 
then formslly elected ns Pre.-idprit.* He welcomed 
Mr. Harikishen Lat—Napoleon of lodinn 
Finance—on behalf of the Oonferonce gnd read 
memagee of sympathy from If K the Goveanor 
of Bombay, Hon. Mr. V, S. Hat-tri, Mrs. Resant, 
Dr. Mann, Mr. M. B. lUdabhoy and others.* In 

\ 
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the crturse of hi| address Sir Fnzaibho^ dwelt at 
length on the main industrial problenoB of the day, 
such as the Application of the priftciple of 
Imperial preference to India, the organiz\tion of 
an indn^rtries department, ourreocy trouble, the 
improTsmeift of the condition and status of 
labour, etc. and said that on the whole he took an 
optimistic view of Indian industrial regeneration 
and concluded by urging the organization of an 
Indian commercial bureau in every important 
town HO that commercial and indoHtrial' India 
might be well organized to take a leading part in 
the material and moral development of the 
country. ^ 

Referring to the Reform Act, Sir Fii^^hoy 
charactered it as a ‘ noble achievement of the 
RritUh Qovornment' and eulogized the services 
of Ur. Mootigu and said that special thanks were 
due to him for securing under the Act fiscal 
autonomy for India, though 'under limitations, 
which he considered to be the first Veal step 
tow.ards full fiscal freedom. 

1 am sure t^ere is no need for us to give tho 
assurance to the British public that India will ezcercise 
her fiscal power with due regard to all her obligation-s 
to the Empire. There arc several questions, for 
instance, ^the abolition of the excise duties on the 
manufacture of cloth, wheroon the Oovemmont of 
India and Indian commerce and industry are at fine, 
although an autocratic Secretary of State may be 
given an elastic meaning to the proviso above referred 
to; and though there may be occasions on which the 
Ooverement of India and the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly may not agree—atleast as long as the 
constitution of tite central government remains as 't 
is -yet I hope that the ooncessiona secured i/iil prove 
fruitful- 

sir Fazulbhoy gave the following reply to those 
who urge that the commerce and industries 
department should not be tranefered to Indian 
control: 

It is, unfortunately a peculiarity of this country 
that exotic trade and industries think their interests 
demand that the administration of trade and industries 
should be in bands other than Indian. Indians have 
proved their capacity to hold the highest positions 
under the State. They have proved also their fitness 
to establish and maimge commercial and industrial 
' enterprises of u great magnitude. I do not^know in 
what words to ohaTacfs,.'iBe the attitudd of those 
people who, in face of this' tangible evidences of the 
fitness of Indians to manage above all ^be departmhnts 
of commerc^and industries, seek to make out a case 
against transfenring these branches of tfie administra¬ 
tion to Indian control. In fact, I go further apd say 
that the backward condition in which India finds 
herself in regard to her industrial grouch is due to the 
official machinery being in the hands of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service who, in the majority of 
caso^ are practically out of touch with the realities of 
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Indian trade and industries. British trade and British 
industry flourish in all countries, even where they 
have no preponderating voice: I see no reason why in 
a self-governing j^ndia they should be threatened with 
any risk' In fact, the greatest argument against this 
outside contention is afforded by the experience of 
aeveral newly started industrial and commercial 
concerns a majority of wnich have decided to adopt to 
British management. 

Sir Fazulbhoy offered an indignant protest 
against the attempts to oust Indians from East 
Africa. Referring to the pathetic message of the 
Rev. 0 K. Andrews that Indiana are now 
threatened with eviction and deprivation of all 
their rigbttf’and privileges, the President rightly 
urged : 

The Congress is vitally concerned in this question : 
for Indian traders had no little hand indeveloping 
' East Africa and I bopo that you will all support the 
resolution which will bo placed before you dealing 
with this subject. (The text of the resolution is given 
elsewhore.) 

The President’s observations on the labour 
problem deserve special mention. «We invite 
the readers’ attention to that part of the address 
printed in page. 

At the litting of the Conference on the 24th, 
Mr. Jamnados Dwarkadas ie. moving a resolution 
for a commission to enquire into the labour 
oondRions said whatever differences of opinion may 
exist on the question of apportioning blime for the 
deplorable conditions of labour in India, there was 
unanitrity on the>fact of the misornhle conditions 
of labour as regards wages, housing, educat'on, 
etc., and on the need to tike steps to "emedy the 
existing conditions and improve the efficiency 
and the stahus of labour. These were duo to 
labour, not as a mat*3r of favour, but as one of 
right. Considering that tbe employers of labour 
would hs represented on the commisHiorl of 
enquiry into the labour conditions he did not fear 
that the interests of industry would be overlooked. 

J Abour conditions needed radical reforms and to 
ormulate those the commission as proposed th 
the resolution was necessary. 

Mrr 9. R. Bonianji in moving the resolution 
on the Imperial Bank pointed out that according 
to the skeleton scheme of forming the Imperial 
Bank by tbe amalg-imation of the Bengal, 
Bombay and Madns Presid>-ncy Ranks, Indians 
would almost have no control whatsoever over 
tbe J mperial Bank that would bo dealing ia Indian 
money and trade. 

Lala Harkisbea LhI who rvas received with 
enthusiastic ovation, in seconding tbe -‘esolution 
said they had to remember that the idea* of the 
amalgamation of tbe presidency banks emanated 
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from the GDvernment. ft was the fundamental 
right of Indians that in Stote effaits and other 
institutiocB that affected the eoontr^'a interests 
they should have a share in their control. Though 
the umjur number of ebareboIdei'S of the Imperial 
Bank might be non-Indiaiis, still huge deposfts of 
money that wuuM enable the bank tofinairca huge 
i'ldustriee and trade would mainly be' drawn from 
deposits of Indtansand of ihe surpluses of banks 
in India and Oovernmeot Treasurj^balances ; and 
with the opening of over a hundred branches the 
laipeml Bank would hnve a wide tietwork of 
blinks all over the country and would be in a 
position to greatly mar or help Indian commerce 
and industries and in view of the fact that the • 
Impeiial R.ink would deal with Indian funds they 
had a right to nirk for control to enable them to 
see that the Indian interests were snfeguvded^ 

Tlio resolution was canied with acclamations. 

The Hon. Mr. Puiushottam Das Thakore Das 
moved lor tiie nmalgamation of tlie lndu''tri:t1 
(Jonfnrunce and tbo Commercial Congress. The 
next I'Cf jiution on liquor urging oarly *Iocal pro¬ 
hibition uf its nianijfHO.ture, import and*8itle 
wae moved by Mr, Maoji Govindji and seconded 
by Mr. Miikhorji and Mr. K. Natainjan. <The * 
IVo.iidont Hir Fiizulbhuy Currimbhoy next put 
the following resolution from the chair :— 

t^ciufcrcnco rocognisca tbo *urgeut nc^ of 


having Indians with trads experience-as trade repre¬ 
sentatives di the moat important commercial centres 
of the world te look after the industrial and commer¬ 
cial interests of India and strongly recommends Gov¬ 
ernment to appoint immediately Indians dhd commer¬ 
cial attaojies at leaet in the United States of America, 
Germany, France, Japan and China and trade 
comihiasionera in East Africa and Mesopotamia. 

The Conference then adopted a resolution 
condemning in emphatio terms the anti IndiaD 
agitation in South and East Afiioa and urging 
retaliatory measures against the British colonies 
that mete out to Indian differentiatifig'treatment, 
by cIoe{^ British or Indian services to the citizens 
of colonies and by prohibiting the export of 
all rav' niaterials and also resolving to send a 
deputation under the auspices of Imperial citizen¬ 
ship Association under Mr. C F. Andiews’ 
leadership to assist in leading evidence bofoie the 
South Algcsn Cotumissinn and then to go to 
England, Mi-. Vidya Sagsr Pandya, Madras, 
moved a rc.soiution urging the early publication of 
the CuiTency and France Committed report* and 
to defer ditioite action till public opinion has been 
asoertMined and in the meantime to remove 
the embargo on the import of pricioua metals. 

The text of the resolutions passed will be found 
in another page in this issue. 

* Sioce publialied. Fide Summary : 


KEPOR r OF 1 HE CURRENCY COMMCTEE 


The of thn Gj-mnittea'ip,Minted to aiiqiiire into [ii-.liin .ind rtiii'reney has 

liuiyi {yiblislieil an<i ia signed by Hir If B^bington Hmith, UiHti-mnii, Lord Chalmers, Sir Marshall 
Ueid, Sir J.iinoii Brimyate, Mr. F C (i >oJeuoiigh, Mr. 0. S. J(. Ad lis, C- T. Needham, Mr. 
M. M. S. GiibSy, Sir Bernard Hunter and Mr. T. W. Me Murrau. The Indian member, Mr. 1). M. 
Daliil, did not sign the report bu^ appended a minority report which uunn to 16 pages. The following 
is tlje olKci>4 summary of the cincluei m arrive! at tiy thojjiaj >rity who« i-eport covers 38 pages : — 


i. SUMMARY OF RKCOMMENUATIONS. 

(U It is josiruble to restore Stability to the rupee 
and to ro-ostabliah the automatic workieg of tbo 
Indian currenoy system (Para 36.) 

(ii) The icduotion of tbo fineneaa or weight of the 
rupee (para 38), tho issue of 2 or 3 rupee coins of 
lower proportlonaP ailver content than the preaeiit 
rupee (para 39), or the issue of a nickel rupee (puru 
tO) are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

If the legal tender limit of one rupee* for the 8 
anna nickel coin should prove an obstacle to its free 
cijculakioD tbe question of raising the limit to'Rs. 5 
or Hs. 10 sbonld be considered. (Para 40.) 

(ill) The-maintenance of tho convertibility of the 
note-isHue is essential, and proposals that do not ade¬ 
quately protect the Indiair Paper Currency from the 
risk of becoming iDconvertlbitu cannot be entertained. 

♦ParaAk) • 


(iv) The rise in oxcbtfDge, in so far as it has check¬ 

ed and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, has been to 
the advantage,of the country as a whole, and it is 
desirable to secufr the continuance of this benefit. 
(Para 50.) , 

(v) Indian trade is not likejy to suffer any per¬ 

manent injury from the fixing of exchange at a high 
level. a • 

If, contrary, tOaexpeotation, a great and rapid fail 
in world prices wore*to take place, and if the costs of 
production in,India fail 'to aiUust themselves with 
equal rapidity to the lower of prices, then, it 

might be necessary to consider the problem a*frosb. 
(Para 51.) * 

(vi) The development of Indian industry would not 

be seriously hampered by a high rate of exchange. 
(Para 52) t 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of exchange 
for meeting the Home chargee is an incidental 
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advantage that* must be taken into coi^idemtioo. 
(Para 53.) 

(viitj To postpone fixing a stabled rate of ex> 
change would bo open to aorious critioisni and 
entail prolofigation of Government control. (Pars bfi.) 

(i>) The balance of advantage IS •decidedly on the 
side of fixing the exchange value of the rupee in 
terms of gold rather than in {brms of sterling. (P&ras. 
56-7.) 

(x) The stable relation to be established between 
the rupee and gold should be at the rate ofRi. 10 to 
one sovereign, or, in other words, at the rate of one 
rupee for 113l>,016 grains of fine gold, both for foreign 
exchange and fur internal uiruiation. Para 59. 

(xi) If silrcr rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 3s. (gold) the eituation s^^ld be 
met by all other ovailahle means rather than im* 
pairing the convertibility of the note-issue, such 
measures might be (a) reduction of sale of Couikcil 
bills; {!') abstention from purchase of silver; (c) use of 
gold to meet demands for metallic currency. It it 
should be absolutely necessary to purchase silver, the 
Govortiiiicnt should be prepared to purchase even at 
a price such that rupees would be coined-at a loss. 
(Puia 59.) 

(xii) Council drafts are primarily sold not for the 
convenience of trade, but to provide for the Home 
charges in t|ie widest sense of the term. There is no 
obligation to sell drafts to meet all trade demands ; 
but, if without inconvenience or with advantage the 
Socretofy of State i.s in a position to sell drafts 
tnoxocss of his immediulo needs, when a trade 
demand for them exists, there is no objection to his 
doing BO, subject to due regard being paid to the 
principles governing the location of the reserves. 

Council drafts .should be sold, us now, by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate being 
fixed from time to time on the basis of the sterling 
cost of shipping gold to India. At present this rate 
will vary; but whtln sterling is again ettnivalent to 
gold, it will remain uniform. • (Par* 61) , 

(xiii) ThcGovemT’ent of lijdia should bojauthorisod 
to announce, without previous reference to the Secre¬ 
tary of 8tate on each occasion, their readiness to sell 
weekly a stated amount of Pevenue Councils (includ¬ 
ing tolographic transfers) during periods of exchange 
weakness at a price tmsed on cost of shipping 
gold froin India to the United Kingdom. Par.i 03. 

fxiv) The iiuantity of gold taken oy India for all 
purposes III the period before the war was not dispro¬ 
portionately large having regard to be,* social cus¬ 
toms and economic position; hut more productive 
methods for emnloying wealth should be encouraged, 
(Paras. 63—4.) * * ' • 

(xv) The import atid^ export of gold Jo and from 
India should be free*^ from (iovernment control. 
(Para 65,) 

(xvi) The Government should cpntinue to aim at 
giving the people the form of currency which they 
demand, wbdtber rupees, notes, or gold; but gold can 
ho employed to the besta-lvahtagc in ‘thf Government 
rosorvos, where it is available for meeting the demand 
for fo^ign remittance. 

* It would not be to India's advantage to actively 
encourage the increased use of gold in the internal 
circulatiuD, but it may for some time be difficult to 
,i.ii‘Ot a(!l demands for metallic currency in rupees, and 
a more extensive use of gold may be necevary. In 


order that confidence may not be disturbed by excep¬ 
tional issues, the iMue of gold coin in moderate 
quantities should be one of the normal methods of 
meeting demands for currunoy. (Para 66.) ’ 

(xvii) The Bombay branch of the Royal Mintshould 
be re-opened for the coiaage of sovereigns and haif- 
Buvareigos and facilities should be afforded to the 
public for tbe coinage of gold bullion and for the re¬ 
fining of gold. (Para 67.) 

(zviii) Tbe obligation, of the Government to 
give rupees for sovereigns should be withdrawn. 
(Para 68.) • 

(xix) Opportunities should be afforded to the public 
to ezjohangf sovereigns in their possession at the rate 
of IS rupees per eovereign at tbe time of the introduc¬ 
tion of tbe new ratio. Similar opportunities should 
be given to holders of the gold mobur which should 
eventually be demonstrated. (Para 69.) 

(xx) The prohibition on the import of silver 
sho'ild be removed as soon as is convenient. 
(Para 70.) 

(rxi) ^heo the prohibition on the import of silver 
ie removed the import duty should also he eiiiovcd. 
unless the fiscal position demands its retention. 
(Para 71.) 

(zxii) 'Tbe prohibition on the export of silver should 
be retained for the present with a view to the pro¬ 
tection of silver currency from depletion by 
export. 

if the eilver mined in Judia>should cease to bo pur¬ 
chased by the Oovernroent, its export should bo per- 
' mitt^d under licence Para 72. 

zxiii. Improved liinking facilities and increasn 
opportunities for the investment of savings should be 
afforded. Para 73. 

xxic. No rocorumendation is made for modilying 
' tbe present practice regulating the purchase of silver 
for coinage. Para 74. ' 

XXV. The statutory .minimum for -ihe metallic 
' portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should bo 40 
per cent of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, tbe 
holding of securities issued by the Government of 
India ^ould be limited to 20 crores. The balance 
should^eheld in securities of other Ooverhine*.its 
comptised within the British Empire, and of the 
amount so held not more than tea crores should have 
more than one year's maturity, and all should be 
' redeemable at a fixed date. The balance of the in¬ 
vested portion above these SO crores should be held 
in short-dated securities, with not more than one 
year's maturity, issued by Oovemments^within the 
British Empire. 

'The existing permissive maximum of 120 crores 
should be retained for a limited period. 

'The sterling investments and gold in tbe Paper 
Currency Reserve should be re-valued at 2s. to the 
rupee. The depreciation which w411 result from this 
ro-valuation cannot be made good at once, but any 
savings resulting from tbe rise in exchange will 
afford a suitable means for discharging this liability 
in a limited nuigber of years. P^ra 78-79. 

xxvi. With a view to meeting the seasonal demand 
for additional currency, provia'on shdilild be made 
for the issue of notes up to five crores over and above 
the normal fiduciary issue as loans to the presidency 
Banks on tho security of uTport bills of exchange. 
Para 80. 
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xxvii. Tho silver aod gold in the Paper Carrenoy 
Resorre shouk} be held in India except for transitory 
purposes. Para 81. . 

xsviii. As soon as circumstances permit, free faoi* 
litiesforthe encashment of notes should be given, 
and the restrictions imposed during the war should be 
withdrawn, fhe Governmont should have the option 
of redoeming its notes in full legal tender gold or 
silvnrcoin. Para 82. • * 

xxix. No limit can yet bo fixed to the. amount up 
to which the Gold Standard Reserve should be accu- 
mulated, and when profits again accr^e on the coin¬ 
age of rupees they should bo credited in their entirety 
to the reserve. Para 83. 

XXX. Under the present conditions (loverument 
should boldsuoh gold as they obtain in the Paper 
Currency Reserve rather than in the Gold Standard 
Reserve The Gold Standard Reserve should whan 
practicable contain a considerable proportion of gold 
h-.it (be mesb satisfactory course ait prescut lies in 
keeping the reserve as liquid as possible by the 
holding of securities with early dates of maturity. 

The iMiiount of securities in the reserve with a 
niuliinly exceeding three years should not be increas¬ 
ed, and thd aim should be to hold all (he invested 
jiortion of the reserve in securities ia.sued hy Govern 
uK'uts within the British Knipiro other than the 
Government of ludia aud b.ivitig a fixed date of 
inatiin y of nut more than 12 mouths Para 84. 

.,xxi A portion of the gold in the Gold Standard 
Tteservo, not o::''Oodjng uni'hjlf, should bo field in 
liidi.i. the sterling investments should continue to 
held Ml London. Para 85. . • 

ii MR. liALAL’S MlNUTK. 

/It' l>da*, in his minority report, Las made the 
following recommendations:— * • , 

A Tbo money standard in India should jfemain un- 
.il'rrod; tluit is, the standard of the soveroign and 
giiKl mohurs with rupees related thereto at the ratio 
15 to 1. 

h. Free and unfettered imports and Sports by the* 
public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(.'. Kroo and uiifetterod imports and exports by the 
S>u1dic of silver bullion and silver coins. 

il. The gold mint at Bombay to be continiTcd and to 
I'ecoivo gold buitlion from the public and to coin free 
of charge gold moburs of tho same exact weight 
uiid fineness as the sovereign and to baud the 
wer to fhe tenderers of gold kuilliun in less tbiiti 
15 days. 

e The Homhuy mint to undertake refining of raw 
gold foFthe public and not to make any profit on the 
transaction. 

/. The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of fine 
silver at present in circulation to conthiun full legal 
tender. 

!7. As long Hfrtbe price of silver in New York is 
over 92 cents Government should not manufacture 
silver rupees containing 165 grains fine silver. 

A. As long as the price of silver is over 92 cents 
Government should coin 2 rupee silver coins of re- 
dueed fineness Compared with th’it of the present 
•Milvor rufiee and the same to be unlimited legal 
tender. * 

t. Government coin a now 8-nnna silver piece of 
reduced fineness and t^e same to be unlimited legal 
tender. 


j. Oeversment aotg to coin an 8-anna nickel 
piece. , 

k. Government to sell Council bills by competitive 
tenders fortlfb amount defined in the Budget as re¬ 
quired to bo remitted to the Secretary of State. The 
Budget estimate to show under separate loadings the 
amount of Council bills drawn for Home Charges, for 
Capital Outlay, and DiHcbarge of Debt. Council bills 
to be sold for Ooverniiiefit requirements only and not 
for trade purposes, except for the purpose mentioned 
in the next sucoeediog recommendation. 

• 1. * Revenue' drafts on London to i» sold only, at 
Is 3 39/32d. Tho prooeedn of * Beverse'' drafts to bo 
kept apart from all other Government funds and not 
to be utilixed for any purpose except to meet drafts 
drawn by the Secretary of State at a fate not below 
Is. per rupee. 

m-V^iirreni-y notes should be printed in India. 

fi. Government not to interfere with the imme¬ 
morial practice of the Indian public of melting current 
coins. 

o. The eterling investments held against tho Indian 
note issae to bo liquidated as early os possible and 
transmitted to India in gold. 

p. Theoiso of one-rupeo currency nute.v to be dis¬ 
continued as early as possible and meanwhile not to 
bo forced into circulation. 

iii. ANNOU;^CBMENT BY* S. ok S. 

The following announcement by 8he Secretary 
of Stite is nl.Ho piihlishod :— 

" Tho Secretary of State for India has cuipiidered in 
consultation with the Government of India the majo¬ 
rity and minority reports received from the Commit¬ 
tee appointed by him under the Chairraanship of Sir 
Henry Babington Smith to advise on the subject of 
Indian exchange and currency. The majority report, 
which is aigned by the Chairman and all the members 
of tbe Committee except Mr. D M. Dalai, atates as 
its object the restoralion of a stable and automatic 
system and tbe mainlenance of the convertibility of 
tbe note issue. « 

2. The fundameatsi rccoiiimendations of the report 

are as follows: — ^ 

a. that the present rupee.*unchanged in weight and 
finencssaahould remain unlimited legal tendor; 

b. that tho rupee should have a fixed exchange 
value and that this exchange value should bo expres¬ 
sed in torm^ of gold at the rate of one rupee for 
1I-:KH)I6 grains of fine gold, that is one-teuth of the 
^old contents of the Sovereign ; 

c. that the sovereign, which is now rated by law at 
rupocs 15 should be made legal tender in India at the 
revised ratio ^f rupees ten to one sovereign ; 

d. that tbe imtlbrt and export of gold to and from 

India shquid be free from Qevernment control as soon 
as the change in the statuary ratio as been effected, 
and that (he gold min' at Bombay should he open for 
tho coinage ieto aovnrcigiis of gold tgiidercd by the 
public; • 

e. that titp notification of GovemnTent undertaking 
to giMf> rupees for so'verciras should be withdrawn; 

f. that the prohibition^n tbe private import and 
export of silver should bo removed in due Course and 
that tbe import duty on silver should be repealed 
unless tbe fiscal position demands its doteobion. 

3. These recommendutions develop with tbe neces¬ 
sary modifications required by altered ciipumskqpoes 
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the principles oif which the Ii^ian onrrency system 
was established before the war' and are accepted by 
the Secretary of State ia Council as exprlseiog the 
goal towards which Indian adminictratieii, following 
the previous policy, should now be direoted. 

4. Under^e conditions existing prior to the war 
storiiog and gold were indentioaj standards. The 
pxistihg ilisjiarity has made a choice between the sets 
standards necessary, and the Aommittee's reoomm'cii* 
dation is in favour of placing the rupee on a gold 
basis. 

5 In recommending a rate, namely that, above* 
mentioned for the exchange value of the rupee the 
Chairman and majority have taken acoount of the 
high range of silver prices and of the importance of 
safeguarding theoonvertibility of the Indian note issue 
by providing eo far as possible that the token oj^rao- 
ter of the rupee shall be restored and maintained^ j.e., 
that the Indian Government may be in a position 'vo 
buy silver fpr coinage into rupees without loss. They 
were also irnpreesed by the serious eoonoTDic and 
political risks attendant on a further expansion of 
Indian prices such as must be anticipated fiom the 
adoption of a low rate. 

6 . The arguments advanced in favour of a gold 
basis and of a high rate of exchange appear to the 
Secretary of State in Council to be oonolusive, and ho 
baa decided to ^ake the necessary steps to give im* 
mediate effect to the recommendations on these points. 
Aouordiogly, iSie Oovsromont of India have to-day 
announced that the rate which they will pay for gold 
tendered to them under the Gold Import Act by 
private inTporters will henceforth be fixed at one 
rupee for 11'300I6 grains of fine gold, i.e, Rs. 10 for 
the gold contents of the sovereign. The consequential 
changes in the regulations relating to the sale of 
Council drafts by the Secr^^ti^ of State in Council and 
of reverse drafts by the GovSnment of India will l>e 
notified separately. 

7. The question of the internal ratio present.!, 
special difficulties. The Committee recommend the 
maintenance of gold on a legal tender ^footing especi¬ 
ally in view of possible difficulties in uljtaiDing 
adequate supplies of silver. A fixed ratio must, 
therefore, be established b(>tweea the rupee and gold, 
as used in tho internal circulatic^'), either one spvGroigD 
for Rs. 15 as at present or one sovereign for Rs. 10 
in correspondence with new exchange ratio. Tbo 
former alteioative would give the sovereign status of 
an over valued token coin, necessitating permaneut 
coDtrol over the import of eovereigos and making au 
open gold mint impossible. The Secretary of State 
in Council agrees with the Committee that such 
condition ought not to be oontomplatod as a perma¬ 
nent arrangement. On the other lantl, the lower 
ratio cannot bo efTuciivcly introduced while .a great 
disparity continues to cxilt between the cofhmeruiHl 
price of gold in India and the intended Indian mint 

j par of one sovereign for Ks. 10. , 

8 . Present lionditioDS are a product of tho war and 
in some sense artificial. They cannot be immediately 
remedied without the risk of shock to thb fcopoinic. 
and monetary system ih IfAu, and of re-action else¬ 
where to {vhii-h India cannot in her own interests 
be indifferent 1 a gradual process of rectification and 
of adjustment to new conditions is required. For 
Boiue time paet action has been taken in India to 
reduce the nremium on gold by regular Oovemmont 
lalerif bulnon to the public, and this measure will be 


further developed. It may be expected that in that 
way a natural adjuetment'may be effected until the 
j>a^ to legislation is cleared. 

9. The Secrets^ of State has decided, there¬ 
fore, first, that the import of gold shall oontinue 
for ihe present to be controlled by licence under 
tho Gold Import- Act,' with a fixed acquisition 
rate as mentioned above; eeoond, that meanwhile 
perlodioa) sales gold bullion to tho public shall 
continue; and third, that as a provisional measure 
during the transition period sovereigns shall remain 
lagal tender at t^e present ratio of Rs. 15. 

10. In arriving at these diselsions the Secretary of 
State in Council has not failed to give careful con¬ 
sideration to, the minority report signed by Ur D. M. 
Dalai. Mr. Dalai's main object is the effective restora¬ 
tion and maintenance of the ratio of Rs. 15 to a 
eoverei^ as a measure both of exchaugo and of tho 
circulating value of the rupee. In order to socure this 
he relies upon freedom for the melting and export of 
rupees and correspondingly to freedom for the import 
of gold. To meet the possible result in shortage of 
silveiLooins be recommends that as loifg os t.bo New 
York prioo of silver remains above 92 cents. ’ Govern- 
meht should coin to rupee silver coins of reduced fine¬ 
ness the ceinage of rupees of the present weight and 
fineness being meanwhile i^uspended, and only resumed 
when the price of silver fallti to the figure n.tmed Ho 
also recommeiMls that sterling drafts on tho Secretary 
of SUte should be sold only at Is 339 32d. 

11. The Secretary of i^ato in Council is satisfied 
that this programme could not be adopted without 
liiitowardconaequences. The heavy exports of .silver 
coin to be anticipated under the scheme must threaten 
not only the whole silver circulation but also the 
Government reserves of silver coin, and entail tho 
^avest tisk of incoi^vertibility of the Qovernment note 
i4eue. Tho demand for the gold required continually 
to make tbid'dofficiency good must great! y .lUggraviitu 
any strain there may bo on the gold stock of world 
when the freodom of import is restored. Nor is it sato 
fo assume thift those difificulties could be met by 
issuing Dew silver oo* is of inferior fineness: the 
evidence against the acceptability of an inferior substi¬ 
tute for the present rupee has impressud the major'diy,, 
and their i^oommendation on this bead is accepted by 
the Secretary of State as decisive. Mr. Dalai’s recom¬ 
mendation in regard to tho rate for sterling drafts, if 
adopted, must produce an immediate crash in 
exchange, iiringing unmerited disaster to those whr. 
have reasonably relied on some ooiilmuity of-policy. 
The only cover whichhis scheme affords is the export of 
the country's circulating currency.. In any case, even 
if a return to the pre-war level of dlchange could bo ' 
accomplished without a shook to trade or risk to the 
Currency system, it would lay ludia open to a further 
serious inflation of prices, while the majority's rooom- 
mendatioh would tend towards a roduciion of geuoral 
price levels in India. 

12. Both during and since the. war Indian Currency 
and exchange .have presented problems previooisly 
unaaticipatod and more perplexing than aDy''oncoun- 
tered since the decisibn to close the nfints in 1893. Rut 
the Secretary of State in Council is satisfied that deui* • 
sions reached promise an eventual 'solution, Bnd.-he 
desires to express bis acknowledgments to the Com- 
'mittee and their Chairman for tbo ability and 
thoroughness with which they have explored the 
Issues and have framed their recommendation.” 
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iv. TaE GOVERNMENT’S COMMUNIQUE. 

A Government of India, Fionnee D>j>arfffleD^ 
Communique, dated Delhi, let Fell aa^a * 

The acquisition rate for gold imported under license 
into India, which has hitberti^been subject to varia¬ 
tion notified from time to time, baa now, in aocordance 
with the Secretary of State for India's feparato 
aiinounoement published to-day relating to the re¬ 
commendations of the Indian Currency Committee, 
beoD fitod and the following fixed rates will apply to 
traiieaotioDS on and after Monday, the»2nd February, 
namelr Rh. 10 per each sororoign tendered for import 
or one rupee for 11 30016 graina of fine gold. 

2. Council drafts will continuo to bo offered at the 
Secretary of State's discretion for weekly sale at the 
Bank of England by competitive tenders. The ratn 
for deferred telegraphic transfers and Bills will until 
further notice rank for allotment with tenders at one- 
sixteenth of a poany higher for immediate telographii; 
transfers. No announcement will be made of the 
miuiinuin rate itt which tenders will be accapteii.eind 
the SncriRary of State in Council reserves the right of 
■ rejecting the whole or part of any tender. In accord¬ 
ance with the Committ e's recommendations the 
Goveriiiuent of India will when occasion requires, 
oiler lor sale stated weekly amounts of sterling 
reverse d'afts on the Secretary of State including 
imniHiliaie telegraphic transfers. The rates for im- 
ineili.ile telegraiihio transfer# on London wifi be 
aiinouiicodon each ocuiision by tho Controllor of Cur¬ 
rency md will bo bused or the sterling equivalovt of* 
the pr-i'u of ITlihOU) grains fine gold us measured by 
the ])i‘ vailing sterling dollar exchange, loss a deduc¬ 
tion -I'liresonting the charge of remitting gold. The 


rate fondeferred draftelin London will until further 
notice be ope-sixteenth of a penny higher than the 
immediate rate, as at present. 

3. The Fioafice Department notification No. 4^71 
dated the 11th September, 1897, providing for the 
issue of rupees at the Reserve Treasuries Calcutta. 
Madras and Bombay, in exchange for sovereigns' and 
half Bovereigos, at the ra(p of Rs. 15 and Rs. 7^ res¬ 
pectively, is cancelled. Notification No. 6908-A. 
dated the 11th December, 1906, regarding the receipt 
of sovereigns and half s^veroigna at the Mints U also 
cancelled. 

4. The existing prohibition on the import of silver 
is cancelled, and the import duty of 4 annas an ounce 
is abolished. The prohibition on theegpoftof silver 
remains. 

5. Tb^otifications under the Defence of India Act 
profaibttfing the use of gold and silver coin otherwise 
tbaft as currency, or dealing therein at a premium, 
are catfcellod. 

The fnllowing communique dated Delhi, Isi, Feb¬ 
ruary was subsequently issued:—In tbo Secretary of 
Stat‘''s aenouQcomcnt regarding the Currency Com¬ 
mittee's rei'ommoadstions, it has been intimated that 
pending the removal of the control over the import of 
gold, the periodical sales of gold to the public will be 
oontinueil and<] vvelnpod. The Government of India 
now iitin iiincc that after the sale of 75ft.000 tolas on 
the 5(h February, dui^ng the following sis months not 
les.s than 15 million tolas will be sold The conditions 
of s lie be the same ns heretofore, except that the mini¬ 
mum limit of Ks 23-U-4 per tola is wiiiidrawn, 
tho igh Oovernmont reserve, the right to refuse any 
tunder . The dates of each ealo and the amount 
ofT'irCd on each occasion will, as usual, be announced 
by ih ' Conlrollor of Currency, from time to time. 
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I V this number we give the Ttewv of distingq^heil eduettionistg on the important subject of the 
Use and Abuse of Examioationa with npecial referonce toHhe educational opportunities and needs 
M of Bengal. What is true of Bengal is more or le« true of the rest of* India as well. The 
' • «)bservatioDB contained in the foUowing symp sium ^ere in answer to the following 
<l<iestioiis framed by the Calcutta University Commi^8iun : i. whether in the etisting university 
system, teaching is unduly subordinated to exainin itioiis ii. whether an attempt should 
be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination systetn and iii. the limits with¬ 
in awhich *lexHminutionB may serve as a test of fitness for a specific career, \Bd. I. A ] 


SIR GOOROO DASS BANERJEE, m.a., d.l. 

(i) The critieiem that in the existing univer¬ 
sity system teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination is valid only to this extent, namely, 
that the University regulations, by defining the 
extent of each subject with embarrassing minute¬ 
ness, and by apportioning the marks to, the difi'e- 
rent heads bf language subjects with painful par- 
Mculapty, encouragb the idea that teaching should 
b& Conducted iu al^its details BO as to make eta- 
dents team the subject'^ not in their completeness, 
but with special reference to the portions specified 
in the syll^buees, attaching to each portion or 


be id of a language subject of importance propor¬ 
tionate to the marks allotted to it. And that 
idea is worked bubto its fullest extent by teachers 
and professors who teacl^•their pupils not.so 
much to learn their subjects of study, as to learn 
how to passtheirexaminations. The ^ault lies, 
therefore, not qfith the system alone, but with the 
system end tl^e mrfnnqr in which it il worked. 

(ii) rigidity of examination sys¬ 

tem should, therefore, be reduced by making the 
definition of subjects less detailed and more gen6- 
ral, and by leaving the apportionment of marks 
more to the discretion of judicious examiners th^ 
to detailed specification by rules. 
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SIR R. G. BHANDA.RK?iR, mi.pIid*, li.d 

My gdneml riew about ezaminattons'ia this : — 
Th«y are necessary in order to find *out whether 
teachers a^ students have been idle all the time 
or doing their proper duties Bpt, since univer-i 
sity degrees are not to be had without an eza> 
nination, the attention of' the student ie fully 
oonoentr.ited on the requirements of the ex'vortina 
tion. The tAicher’B'teniencv is also in the Bim,e 
direction and, if he strays a little from the 
courses laid down by the University, students 
may feel interested for a time in the new things 
placed before them, but do not develops that 
interest or cire to remember those new tilings; 
ie, learning, at luast, is unduly subordinated' to 
esAmination, and, in most cnees, teaching also 
Students even go so far, when an examiner is 
appunted from the teaching etaiT of a college, ns 
to m ike it a point to procure the notes dictated to 
students by the eximiner while IcctiiriiSg to his 
pupils in bis college and oftentimes the reading 
of these notes enhances their rliances of pissinir. 
How to rerglor eziminations vfhicb are, of course, 
necessary, not harmful to proper learning and 
teaching, and how to make the student take an 
interest in the subject solely taught, and not to 
confine his sttenMon to the mere acquisition of a 
knowledge sufiictent to enable him to answer the 
ezaminer's questione, is a difficult problem. But 
I will make an attempt to answer it. The teacher 
himself should be a parson of such high qualifica¬ 
tions as will, naturally, enable him to inspire res¬ 
pect for himself in the minds of his stulenta. He 
sbouU so arrange his lecturps as'to awaken the 
interest of the stulenj»i and intermix his lectures 
with questions to ascertain whether the students 
have really understooi hifn and do Uppreciate 
what is t >11 to them. Too harmfulness of an 
ezicnination is due not only to the examination 
as an examination, but to the qualifications of 
the ex iminer also. His questions should be such 
as are calculated to. test whether the examinee 
has devoted any thought to tho points raised in 
the buok he has leirnt and madb them bis own or 
appreciates them at ttioir ti ue valu^i. < But suffi¬ 
cient csru i> not hestoWted by the syndicito on 
the appoiit nent of proper ozant'oers and cases 
are not wan*jng in which the syn/licate reproves 
an examiner for putting testing questions, 
espicially when there^ve complaints Aboht them 
ip the hewepapers or representations from rela¬ 
tions or te.achers of examinees. The examiner 
ehouid be left free to put questions on matters 
ipriiima^ly connected with those contained in the 


book prescribed, though not actually mentioned 
in the book itself. In other words, the examiner 
should be required to set questions calculated to 
test the candidate’s general knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject treated in the book taken up, 

Subject to the^e gehersl observations :— 

(>i) (a) The teaching should be defined, as st 
present, by prescribe^ examination require¬ 
ments. 

{b) The suggestion ebould not be accepted ex¬ 
cept in the case of a teacher of known eminence 
end inteiwted in the maintenance of hie reputa¬ 
tion. 

(e) The teaching alluded to might .be given. 
But, I sm afraid that, if not testod by a formal 
university examination, it will not be cared for my 
students. 

(iii) [ think that after the final examinatioa 
in Shese'subjects the passed candidate should, for 
one year at least, be require! to serve as an > 
apprentics to an eminent practitioner in these 
professions. 

PROF. B. 0. BOSE, m.a. 

75ro/ of Snglisb, Pretidenry C(dUge, Calcu.Ua. 

(i)‘Tne charge thaSi torching is now unduly 
V subordinated tn examinatinn appears pretty 
correct. Yet, evidently it is due not to any iii- 
strineic defect in the rjatem itself, but to the 
way in which it is usually worked. For instance, 

I Bome of the questions set ata university examina¬ 
tion are vjffcen such ns to be beyond the capacity 
of oandida*es ; hence, they have to get up a mass 
of unas-ioiilated veibiage to be able tc ‘ piv.-s’; 

' and many ^schera nre tempted tn ei courage their 
pupils to be more attentive to the peculiar tactics 
helpful for getting through, tlian to such n 
natural snd liberil study of the subject itpelf ns 
would be prompted by a genuine interest in it. 
If the questions be so framed that they can be 
'* well answered by one who has a thnr/iiigh gi'ssp 
of his subject up to the prescribed standard, but 
who has no caie for any artifiicial dodges, and 
cannot be answered without the former' in spite 
of the latter, the tendency of boys and msstfrs to 
neglect proper education for unintelligent cram¬ 
ming will he automatically set right. And, it 
ehonld be noted, titch a change tn tAe method of 
iD'vking is quite eonsistent loith the pfinciplee of 
“ the existing university system" and, hence, can 
be well introduced without mucb'alteration hi the 
system itself. ‘ . 

(ti) In the present state of (iducatiSn and other 
circumstances tn the country no relaxation of the 
existing examination system seeiOB desirable. 
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HON. SIB BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB. 

Mahafaradhiroja Bahadur of Burdvxm, 

(i) Tbs criticiem that io the exUticg univer- 
lity s^'Btem teaching is ueduly subordiDated to 
^xamioatioii » true. There»bave been acme im< 
provements upon the old ajetem, whiofa wae far 
ioo rigid, but even the preaeot ayatem ta sot quite 
up to the nark. Teachers have, no doubt, at 
present been given some freedom in the choice of 
courses but, ae the results of olase •esaminations 
ire not taken into account, the effect ia not aa it 
:uuld be desired, S^udento generalljr atm at pas¬ 
ting the university exatninatioDS without any at- 
jsmpt to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
prescribed subfects and teachers generally fix tbeir 
\ttention on university questions and make the 
,aine selection of courses elmost everywhere, as 
ihe quesfiona of the University are g,enei%lly 
limited to ^ome definite courses 

(ii) (i>) Teachers should be given a maxiemm 

)f freedom in the choice of courses and the class 
?xamirin*ions should be adjusted to the courses 
;iven individual teachers, but tbesd examina¬ 
tion.' should further bn supplemented by univSr- 
rity examinations on the general knowledge of 
Cho subjects up to some definite standards fixed * 
I) respect of each degree or diploma. The selec- 
/ion of subjects and the determination of stand- 
vrd.s must rest with the University. • 

(ui) Kor the legal profession 1 thinks general 
knowledge bf English and Logic is required such 
.ns*1 hat reached by the present B A. standard, 
i^nd a special knowledge of jnrispAdeDoe and • 
principles of equity is particularly necessary. 
I^^Hijjcs these, Hindu Law, Muhammadan Law, 
the laws of evidence, contract, conveyaiRe, and 
some other civil and orimincU laws should be 
studied. The numerous codes that are at present 
pijpscribedsfor law students do not always appeaiv 
;o be neces.<iary, 


.MR. UME3H CHANDRA HALDAR, m. a. 

Headmaftw, Xilla School, Bungpur. 

(i) Yes ; the subordination is due mainly to 
two causes—in*efficient tesching and defective 
methods ,of examination. 

(ii) ther^ be any rieidity of Examination 
tha<^ might be relaxed by permitting candidates 
who happen to fail in one or two subjects to ap¬ 
pear at the oext*examiD'atton in those subjects 
only. 


RAI BAHADUR RADHA CH^BAN PAL. 

(i) 1 Am emphatical^ of opinion that under 
the existing system teaching is wholly dominated 
by examinatiotis, and this is probably the root 
cause of students not getting the full benefits of 
a university career. Anything which i?buld tend 
to make reading free and agreeable should ' be 
enoo^reged. Study fof the sake of passing a 
mechanical system of examination cannot but be 
dtstasteful, and certainly does not generate a 
craving tor knowledge for its own sake, 

(ii) (i) More freedom given to tbe teacher will 
be a move in tbe right direction, bu^ the teacher 
must be of sufficient calibre. If »ucb teachers 
weie ehtsinable I would indeed go bo far as 
to advocate a system under which absolute uni¬ 
formity' of courses or standards need not be in¬ 
sisted upon. In the absence of these, examina¬ 
tions, coipmon to a number of colleges will, no 
doubt, be a difficulty, though, in practice, it 
would probably be found that colleges could be 
grouped for purposes of examination, and the 
results would not be satisfactory i/ the pupils 
under ezaminatior* wore given a very ample 
choice of questions selected to suit* candidates 
from institutions working under slightly differens 
curricula. It would probably bo fuuitd most 
satisfactory that each college should ezntnir.e its 
own pupils, the questions having been previously 
submitted to and finally settled by a idKid ap¬ 
pointed by the Onivereity, in whose hand.s the 
general control of the examination rhould be 
plgced, Each college should, on tl e r< eult of its 
own exaofination, be required to subinit a list of 
students coneidfired deserving of a degree. 1 see 
no reason why the system i ndvocite ehouhl not 
be applied, at nil events hs trgi<rds tho inter¬ 
mediate raamination.firven if it should be con¬ 
sidered unsuitable for degiee examinations. 

PROF. E. D. LUCA8, M. A. 

f'rincipal, Potman Chritixan College, Lahore. 

^i) Yes a great deal of ralidity in the Punjnb. 

(ii) If nil honours and post graduate teaching 

were d> finitely in the hands of the University 
itself ttio rest*of 4he course could be (ommitted 
to tbe colleges tlirniselves,under the .'iafegiiards 
above mentioned. * 

(iii) Some pf the best teachers, in my judg¬ 
ment, nre mep who would not shine in any exa¬ 
mination that cobid, be invented *to test their 
ability*to*teach. There ^iild be an examination 
system to test minimum requirements bub, beyond 
that, each profession makes demands upon perso¬ 
nality which no examination can ensure. 
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DR. I^. AN'NAND.VLE, b.a , u.ee. 

Direzlor, ZtK^ogioal ^urtw^ of India. 

(i) MyowD experienee of Bzaotin&tions haa 
boon uofortuoate. I ceased to tak6 an; pirt in 
the ordinar; examinations of the Calcutta Univer* 
nity some ten years aeo, and Qaally severed ail 
oonnection with the Uoiversity, because 1 found 
that in such examinations there was a very strong 
tendency among the examiners to lower the 
standard of examination on every possible occa¬ 
sion and on every conceivable ground, out of pity 
for the individual student. My eollesgues, how¬ 
ever, who etill conduct examinations, tell me that, 
at any rate so far as zoology Is concerned,' things 
have greatly improved in this reepect. My own 
impression is that more harm is done by lowering 
the standard of examination than by insisltug on 
the examination itself. 

(H) For the reasons given in the preceding 
paragraph I do not think that any attempt should 
be made to abolish the eximina*^ion system so far 
as ordinary degrees are concornod, but consider 
that it would be beneficial if greater license were 
permitted so far as syllabus, etc., were concerned 
in the B. oc. and other higher degrees. 

(iti) In present conditions it seems to be an 
.unforthoate necessity, especially in dealing with 
large bodies of students, that examinations should 
be made the test for admission to certain profes* 
stone, such as medicine, law, and engineering. I 
am very doubtful, however, whether they provide 
any useful test in connection with agriculture, 
commerce, and industry ; I am sure that they'are 
quite useless in purely scientific posts. * 

So far as public services are doncerr^ed I can 
only cite my own experience, which is confined to 
the lower branches. 1 have never in my own 
department appointed as a'cleric or asristant any 
man who had a university degree. The posts to 
which f have had to make appoin,tmeDt.s tif the 
kind have, as a rule, carried salaries considerably 
above the lower limit at which it was possible to 
obtain the servicee of a university graduate, but 
it has been my experience that I could engage a 
better man by ignoring university qualifications 
among the PAndidateWf giving a Uttlo practical 
examination of my own and insisting on a short, 
but strict,, period of probation. By better men 1 
mean not men who were better aoqiiamted with 
rules and rej(u]ation8 or more capable of assiaiil- 
ating official routine, 4>Ht men who \9er4 better 
able tmadapt themselves to changing ponditioos 
ahd different kinds of work, even if their actual 
powers of intellect were not eo^highly trained. As 


laboratory assistants, indeed, 1 have, as a rule, 
engaged quite young boys with nothing more 
than “ the three Rsan active intelligence, and 
a good school Feoord to their credit. Bo far as 1 
am in a position to judge, the graduate clerk, as 
at present produced i,n Calcutta, is a highly spe¬ 
cialised being who has been taught that to think 
for himself is a breach of official etiquette. Ho 
is at home only in the atmosphere he has created 
for himself in ordinary Government offices. 

I think that junior clerks are not true legiti¬ 
mate offsprings of a university. 1 would prefer to 
see them formed and polished in special clerks’ 
colleges, not invested with the spurious idignity 
that attaches to a university degree. 

Me. CSiNrA HABAlf CHAKRAVARTf, m.a. 

Principal, Oaoid IPire 'Vrtining College.' 

f.i) Under the existing system teaching, is un¬ 
duly subordimited to examination. Teachers and 
gnardians are more anxious for the success of the 
student in the examination tlian for the develop¬ 
ment of bis body, mind, and character. There is 
a lamentable lack of higher idoals of culturo for 
ite o.wn sake. 

(ii) The rigidity o’f the examination system 

* should be reduced to its miniinum especially for 
profe&sional subjects of study. 

(iii) The possession of a diploma or degree is 
not a,r> infalliabip test of fitness for a specific 

* career, eg., teaching. The present motho{) of 
bolding fhe practical examination of the L. T. 
and B. T. candidates to test their fitnoss for 
teaching is,defective for the following rensons ;— 

(A) The external examiner appointed by the 
Uoiversity has not got sufficient time to tost 
thoroughly the skill in the teaching of inditidual 
candidates by judging their three lessons in the 
manner required by the regulations of the Uni¬ 
versity, He can form but a supeificial estimate 

' of a candidate’s teaching skill from biit extresae- 
ly short acqaintanco with the candidate’s practical 
work 

(B) The principal of the training college as an 
internal examiner has now only a divided res¬ 
ponsibility in adjudging piisses in the practical 
test. Be cannot, therefore, conduct the practical 
examination of his students in the same responsi¬ 
ble manner as be would have done had, he been 
the sole judge in the matter. As he krowe most 
intimately the erndidates’ skill ,and qualifications 
in practical teaching through their mark under 
bis supervision during their perfdd of training his 
opinion should be final in the matter, 
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Dll. PRABHU DUTT SHASTBI, u.k. 

Prof, of PkHoiophy, Prtaidmty GolUge, Calcutta. 

(i) It may be truly aesertsd that under the 
existing university syetem .teaching ie unduly 
subordinated to examination. 

(ii) But, as examination is the moet eonVenient 
way of testing students’ fitness it cannot alto 
gether be dispensed with. The way ^in which it 
is at present conducted needs reform. 

(A) For the sake of uniformity a^ syllabus 

should be defined in every case, but it could be 
made sufficiently elastic if the system of intor- 
'-ollegiate lectures is adopted, especiatlv for the 
B.A. honours and the M A. The syllabus should 
be drawn up by all.those engaged in the teaching 
of a certain subject and, so far ns teaching goes, 
ei«ch toucher should limit himself to that oranch 
iHid puition of the subject in which he may be 
specially interested. Students may attend 
diH'oent courses according to their require¬ 
ments. , 

(B) The B A. pass course should be provided 
for in oDch college independedtly. Inter-collegiate 
lectures are rocommonded for the B.A. honours 
and the M.A. 

{C) All regulations requiring students to com- 
-.1 rei titi II perccDtago of lectures in orde\i to 
00 oii^iiblc fur tho examiiintiou should be abolish¬ 
ed. They should be allowed to atteifd any 
icclmi s they !iii»y like. 

(1^: ITiiiversity 2 )rofe 8 sors sliould nl|o be at- 
ti‘.> <-t-d to H college by rotation. 

The liitermediste examination should be 
abolished altogether. 

(^) Either the I.A. clasESS should bo added to 
the school coutse or, if the existing system con¬ 
tinues, student may be promoted to.the third-year 
cUsH^by the aollego authorities on the strength of 
class record. 

(G) 1 do not think that it is neces.‘ary to have 
a formal university examination for each section 
of » subject. 

(H) None should be appointed to teach the 

M.A. classes who does not poesees a British 
degree, with some tlistinction, or else has not bad 
at least five years’ teaching experience after 
taking his Ihdiun degree. • 

(I) The proctico of dictating ‘complete notes’ 
to ^tudents is nowhere so common as in Bengal. 
Hence, examinatione should^be so conducted as to 
discourage ‘ cram’, and to require a first-band 
ircquaintance with the original texts and some 

evidence of independent thinking. 

• . • 


-i-f- 

(J) There should be a tnm voce test in every 
examination. • 

(K) For professions such as medi^ne, law, 
teaching, etc, it. is desirable to have speijiul 
oxiimiDetionB. The practice of admitting only 
gradifktes should cease.* For each professional 
course there should be a ‘ preliminary’ test, on 
the paesing of which one should be admitted to 
the course of study. It is not necessary to have 
a formal university examination at the end of 
each year’s course. For instance, in law, only 
the B.Ik. might remain a formal examination, and 
the otl^er two examinations, viz., the preliminary 
and the intermediate, might be abolished, and 
studenth’ work may be judged by their class 
exercises. At present, students attend their law 
classes sictply for making u^ the required per¬ 
centage. In teaching also only the B.T. examina¬ 
tion might'remain a university test; the L.T. 
may be turned into a mere departmental test, 
without any fornjal examination, and- the record 
far the lessons given4>y a pupil teacher during 
the whole session may receive due consideration. 


RAl BAHADUR P. K. BASIT. 

Professor, IJolkar College, Indore. 

(i) How far examination has subvrdiiiatod 
* teaching can be gauged fium what is very often 
noticed duriog an inspection of Engtisb high 
schools. A boy in the preparatory clnss is often 
in doubt whether^he himself or his nume is the 
noun and %boy in the i.op class is dumb when 
asked why a fist curve does not cooie nodcr the 
dcfioitiuii of a straight l^no given in hi^ text book. 
TeAcheis cotnplain that boys do not pay auy 
attention to fundaoientai principles as these are 
never asked in the final examinatioo. 

(ii^ Under the ciicumstances the modificHtion 1 
would propose is that tho examination should con¬ 
form to a definite standard and the teacher be 
given full freedop with'n that standard. 

(iii) University examinations can never take 
the place of professional stufiTes. They can, at 
best, form a basis for subsequent work. Even 
in the profession of teaching a universitjv degree 
does not necessarily indicate a good taacber. In 
some of the *professians, ^, medicine, law, 
etc., it 18 pei'Liips uiTSafe even to assume 
that success at an examination in a special* 
subject indicates any special aptitude for that 
subject. Examination tests, other than those 
in the actual field of work, can ouly fix the ■.mief-x 
mum of educational attainments. 
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DE. C. E. CULLIS, h . a. pd. d. 

Prof, of Mathmadet, Calctttta 'Cnivmity. 

(i) If <eachinj; sneanB only Iraining of the 
faculties and guidance in tfie acquisition of 
knowledge it can be savl that teaching is.ofben 
unduly subordinated to examination The 
remedy must lie in the character of the examina¬ 
tion and a sudicient supply of good teachers who 
are able to take a real interest io their subjects. 
For-training only less extensive schemes of study 
are appropilhte. 

If teaching includes, as in general it must, the 
imparting of knowledge irreepsctively ^f the 
methoda used, then the degree to which,it must* 
be subordinate to examination is very variable, 
depending on the object to be attained, and on 
the nature, extent, and degree of development of 
the subject taught. In this case it c.in only be 
said that a good teacher who hae sufficient leisure 
will always pay as much attention as is possible to 
training thd faculties of his itiidents. 

(ii) A. Relaxation of the examination Kyatem 
hardly seems to be feasible where it is required 
to classify a large number of Students The 
olassiBcation arrived at by examination is, in * 
general, correct; a good first class man is better 
than a second class man ; a man who specially 
distinguUhen himself has exceptional ability, and 
so on. It becomes sufficiently prcciso in an 
individual case when it is supplemented by 
persotidl knowledge and personal obs^iv.aliun.* 

MR. KARUNA K.ANTA DAS GUPTA, ba.. 

Head Master, Collegiate School, banhati. 

(i) There is much tru(h in the criticism that 
teaching at present is unduly subordinated' to 
examination. Thin is due to many cames of 
which I shall take the liberty of mentioning a^ 
few:— 

(A) Perceutage of passes in the examinatiou is 

a test of success, or otherwise, of a school or 
college. : ^ , 

(B) The possession of a university degree is a 
passport to many'services, and tb the study of 
law—and the condition of the country is such 
that service or law is look^ upon as the final 
goal by a not insignificant I'umbbr of students. 

(0) A plucked (^ndidsrte is afWi^ys^coDSidered 
as a person of infendr inerit by our society no lesa 
« than by employers when lilling up vacancies or 
newly created posts. 

(D) The standard, for instance, of knowledge 
-'’demanded of a matriculation candidate seems to 
be lower than it was ten years ego. As a necessary 


ooDsequence the nomber of passes in the first 
division is quite disproportionately larger now 
than before. 

(ii) In my opinion, a subject in wbicb teaching 
ie given, but no uniifersity ezemination is to be 
held to test it, will be neglected in schools as 
being considered superfluous for the saocese of 
the school. In such caees, a departmental test by 
the inspectqp of eohools or the headmesters to 
qualify pupils for sitting at the matriculation 
examination may reduce, to a certain extent, the 
evils thereof. 

(iii) There should be special and distinct boards 
or universities for the professions of medicine, 
engineering, law, agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, but admission to these should be subject 
to the condition of a candidate being at least tho 
bblder' of a science or arts pass ,university 
certificate. 

As a test of fitness for the profession of teach¬ 
ing in schools one must be an Ii.T. or B.T., but 
this should be under the control of the divisional 
pniverBttieB. 

' MR, MAHOMED *SULTAN ALUM. 

, AUomey-al-Ijaw, High Coart, Calcatla. 

(i) I think that teaching is very greatly sub¬ 
ordinated to examination. Students study the 
books on the lines of examination so that they 
may pass the examination creditably, and not to 
acquirS real knowledge. They read the keys of 
those books and memorise them with the sole 
intentioivof passing an examination. 

(ii) 1 think, to some extent, the rigidity of 

the examination system should be reduced, and 
fezaiqiners ought to show leniency to tbck> exami¬ 
nees and, io that case, iQAny more students would 
pass, and that would Jo no harm to Qovornment 
or to any class of people. This will rather increase 
the ardour of young men which, 1* think,,, is a 
necessary thing. The more educated men the 
better. ■ 

(а) Tbe teaching might, for certain purposes, 
be defined, as at present, specially in tbe matri¬ 
culation and I. A. by proscrited examination 
requirements. 

(б) I do nut approve of it os it would involve 
multifarious examinations. 

(c) This ought to be observed .for tho B, A. 
ozamiQatioD,*and, specially Jn tbe M. A , there 
ought not be any text by a foripal utiiversity 
examiner. ' ' 

(iii) 1 think it advisable to have limits within . 
which examinations may serve as a test of fitness 
fur a specific oireer. 
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PROF. 8. G. DUNN, m'a. 

Fellow of the Allahabad (JnivenUy. 

(i) Kfy experience in the United Pronnces 
oanvinoes me tha.t this crideism if jiutiSed there, 
but that the eril is not due to the examinntion 
systeni, It is d-ue to two causes :—* 

(A) Students have been so badiy trained in the 
soboolf, they have so little general knowledge, and 
their thinking powers are eo underdeveloped, thit 
the teacher in a college hnds himself compelled to 
concentrate bis attention on the barej-equiremetits 
of the course prescribed for the examination. In 
the English course, for example, his whole time is 
spent in the interpretation of the texts prescribed 
fur study ; for even this eleraentory work iie ba^ 
not time enough since the dithcultips experienced 
by his pupils are so many and bathing owing to 
their fleficient knowledge of English ns % language. 
If the teacher is to get his pupils safely through 
the examination be must neglect the real busineivs 
of education, the wider issues, the broad viuw. 
He can only hope to impart tiiese in the hours 
outside the lecture-room, and these are few. 

(R) The second Icausa is the weakne^ of the 
tc'ching staff. Tuo many of our teachersJn 
colleges are not men of a real university* type ; 
they are capable of cramming their students fur 
cyxaminatiuns becau'io they can themselves make 
use, for this purpose, of text-books, neftes, apd 
‘•keys’’; but they have no originaj views, no 
^ power ofVwakening interest, no grasp of tlieir 
subject. They subordinate their teaching to the 
oxamination because they do not *know how ^ 
leach in any other way. 

, ^Thn evil will continue until we have better 
material sent up by the schools and better teachers 
to deal with that material. No reformation of 
the examination system, no grant of greater 
^freedoift to the teachers, will avail while the 
present conditions exist. The student is also to 
blame in the matter. The Indian uudergradu.ato 
is probably no more laay than the young men of 
' other countries, but in India there are, not The 
same inducements to make him work as there are 
elsewhere, aod there are, at the same time, many 
things to distract his attention, even in those 
periods of the year when the climate is favourable 
to mental exertion. It mu.st berefnembered that, 
apart from arreal interest in “ divine” specula¬ 
tion, there il in India a traditionhl distrust of 
“ humano leanning and literature” rarely defined 
and sometimes indignantly repudiated, but as 
powerful a doterenl^ from activities that seem in 
its eyes vain.” 


MB* QAURANG^NATH BANBRJEE, u a. 

* Premehand Roytthand Scholar, 

(i) I tbtnk that there is absolutely no validity 
in the criticism that in the existing University 
system teaching is unduly subordinateif to exami- 
nation. This criticism has, however, beeti fie- 
quently brought furi^ard by some unrcrupulous 
and interested persons to bring discredit to the 

. existi^ng system of the University. 

(ii) An attempt should be made to reduce the 
rigidity of the existing examination system. 

(a) The teaching might, for ev’^'Q purposes, 
be defined, as at present, by prescribed examioa- 
tioa requirements. This, I think, however, should 
ITe allowed up to the B. A. pass standard. 

(S) The syatem of leaving tenebera with a maxi¬ 
mum of freedom, and the examinations being ad> 
justed, to the courses given by individual teachers, 
should be introduced in the B. A honours classes 
and iif the post graduate department' of the 
University ; for, in these casei^, only one teacher 
is engaged in teaching a special subject under the 
giydance and caiftrol uf the board qf higher stu¬ 
dies in that subject. 

(c) Yes ; this is ijuite possible in some particu¬ 
lar subjects or sections of a subject, e history* 
of fine art, comparative mythology of the Aryan 
nations, etc. 

PROF. R N. GILCHRIST, ma, v.bbs. 

Principil, Kriahnayar College. 

. (i) Teaching is unduly subordinated to examina- 
'ticn in the University: in fact, though there 
are many teaching colleges in the Univerfity, 
students, aa far as examination l esiilts are concer¬ 
ned, might all be external students. 1 have 
already spoken of, this in the first quostion in 
reference to the Univeniity organisation, to the 
lack of knowledge in Engli.sh, to cramming, and to 
text books * 

* 00 (^) ^ consider that under any university 
organisation the teaching must be defined by 
prescribed examination requirements. The pre¬ 
sent Univecsitv defines work in this way, but the 
prescription of work should be on the lines given 
in the University reguldAons, not as these regula¬ 
tions are interpreted in the calendar. 1 h.ave the 
strongest coAdemnation for prescribed books or 
suggested Books. Suggested books tend to become 
pre^rihed book.a. * The^cope of the work should 
be set down, and the ^netbod of teaching, as well 
as source of teaching left to the tei^hers. 
Prescribed classics, of course, must bo continued, 
e g-, Shakespeare’s plays in English or Aristotle's 
jMliiict in political scienco. 
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Da. ABDURR&HMiCK, b&, llb ‘ 

Educational Adviser io U. H. The Ruler ijf Bhopal. 

The examination for the B.A. d^rae in its 
present form was begun at Oxford in 1802. 

Writteo'exAininations have never been known 
in India ; and, up to this time, private Sanskrit 
paiihalae and Arabic niairassaAt) do not recognise 
them. 

In Germany the universities do not beiieye in • 
written examinations and employ the dissertation 
and oral examination method for testing the 
educational progress and intellectual capacity of 
the student, ' 

In America the system is a graft of the Ger¬ 
man on the English method ; the tendency i^ to 
reduce the number of examinations as far as pos¬ 
sible. It is high time now that the evils of over 
examination in the Calcutta and other universities 
were removed. 

In Germany a student who is awarded ‘ n doc¬ 
torate appears at no written examination. In 
Oxford or Cambridge a student who obtains his 
B.A , degree a^oars only at one* written examina¬ 
tion, and there is not to this day any examination 
for the master’s degree. But in India a graduate 
'<whp receives his M.A , degree from tiie Calcutta 
or any other university has to appear at the 
intermediate, BA., and M.A., three successive 
university examinations. 

The overpressure of examination in the Indian 
universities is one of the chief causes of physical 
degeneration among the educated classes.* * *- 

Information acquired for examination is often 
obtained from “keys,” “^ade'easies,,” and 
" epitomes.” Such unassinrilated knowledge is 
worse than useless since it is not only incapable 
of practical application, but takes up the rbom of 
better material. '* Its presence weakens the 
potentiality of t* e soul." . 

1 do not object to the system of prescribing 
and recommending (with suflicieiit alternatives) 
books to be studied. Perhaps in no country in 
the world do they play such an important role as 
in this country, and teachers afld pupils have 
come to lean upon them* 4o such a degree that 
perhaps they cannot all'nt once be abolished. 
They help bringing about a similarity of 
method in the teaching systoiu within the Uni¬ 
versity area anJ, at the same time, permit suffi¬ 
cient variety in the of education. The 

text-boqk*system should disappear gradually. 

The system of Indian University examinations 
has reduced the profession to such a low level 
that if; wo^ild not be far wrong to say that a 

/ 
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professor in this country is a person who dictates 
notes to a clsas of students. His object generally 
is that his scbolijn should pass their examina¬ 
tions, and be is content to take the readiest 
maaos of attaining it. tRe teaches, but does not 
eduoate, there is no ‘ bi-polarity’, or intellectual 
reciprocity', lietween him attd his students. The 
prooess anoeaaingly and graduslly, but surely, 
disedueatee the professor himself and, in the end, 
instead of making the student a copy of the 
teacher, reduces toe teacher to-become a copy of 
the Students He becomes as Edward Holmes 
would say ' machine-made’ and produces nothing 
but '-maebine-made sbholais’. 

I propose, therefore, that, according to the 
limitation imposed on paragraph (a) above, the 
professors should teach after a standard. I would 
then Jesve^tfaem with a maximum of ^reedojn and 
require the examinations to be adjusted to the 
courses given by the individual teachers. 

The best method to achieve this is that, the 
University examinations, as they are held now, 
should be abolished and college examinations 
should take their place, Eaq^ college, in confor¬ 
mity with a set Btandar(f, abould examine its own 
student. The examiner should, in each case, be 
the teacher of the subject of examination, who 
alone is the best judge of what he has taught, 
and wbqso testimony on the studont’s work ia tho 
nfost reliable ; and one external examiner, appoin¬ 
ted by the University, whose presence should help 
to maintain a stable standard and be a safeguard 
against other ,dangers. The results of all the 
dblleges should be published by the University in 
the UniTersiiif ffazelie. 

.. PROF. A. E. BROWN. ” ‘ 

Principal, Wesleyan d/urioR College, Bankura, 

(i) There is no doubt tuat, at present, teaching 
is entirely subordinated to examination. 

*(ii) In our opinion, one of the chief defects in" 
the present system is in the character of the ques¬ 
tions set, We consider that these should be so 
altered as to be a real test of a student’s mastery . 
of the subject and bis power to think for himself. 

We believe that this change would do 
much to discourage “ cramming” and create a 
real need for teaching. At the same time, we 
recognise that, so long ns students are required 
to answer questions in English, examiners will 
heeitate to set questions of such a mature as indi¬ 
cated above. Examiners know quite Well the 
extreme difficulty which the majority of students 
experience in trying to express any original 
thoughts in English. 
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MR. RAMANANDA OBAriBRJEE, u. a. 
iditor, 'I'he ifodem R«vi«to. 

(i) There ie.J * 

(ii) Vee ; an attempt should be mnde to reduce 
the rigiditjr of the ezamio^tioD syetem. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) The teaohcir should certainlj be left with a 
maximum of freedom. It would be the ideal 
thing to adjust examinations to the courses given 
bj individual teachers of r«^nu«4 aimding ; but 
it would be practicable to do so only in a univer' 
aity of a moderate dze, not in on^ lika.tbe present 
Calcutta University. 

Nevertheless, the suggestion may be carried 
out in the ease of coui'ses given by a few of our, 
most distinguished post-graduate^irofessors. 

(e) Yes. 

(iii) In t|;ie professions of medicine, Jaw, 
toachiD^,. and engineering, and in agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, examinations may serve 
ns !i test fur a specific career. In the judicial 
branch of the public service the examinations in 
law may serve the same purpose as.at present. 

In the executive and other branches sepamte 
cotii/Htilive examinations wOuId be desirable. 

MH SURENDRANATH RANBRJEA, i.A. * 
Profmor, Hipon College, CtUciMa. 

(^i) Yes; teaching is unduly subordinated to 
exumination. Students preparing for any uni'* 
ve^vity examination often assimilate a9 much of 
the teaching an they consider absolutely necessary 
ton this purpose; ns a consequence of this they 
lely upon the numerous band-books, notes, etc,, * 
V hich are now flooding the market. 

(ii) Certainly an attempt should be made to 
ifiduce the rigidity of the examination System; 
and, for this purpose :— 

(a) the teaching might be defined by prescribed 
examinati^ requirements in arte subjects ; and * 

^6) the teacher might be left with a maximum 
of freedom and the examinations be adjusted to 
the practical courses given by individual teachers 
i^ science subjects. 

Acquisition of knowledge is one thing, and the 
passing of an examination is quite another. 
Indian studentB*bave been somehow led to believe 
that the passing of a university examination is 
the goal dt their existence and of their college 
career. Many candidates are kyiown to have . 
scored success at the degree examination simply 
By nommitfing to^emory. notes given by their 
professors or those that are published. Conse¬ 
quently, the average B. A. of our universities can 
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hardly be said to begreal scholars.' Why should 
an Indfap graduate be inferior to any graduate of 
a foreign ui^versity, both as regards the depth 
and breadth of his culture? 

It is because the Indian student thtirtu only of 
tbe particular tricks for passing his examiilation 
and is almost indiSerant to the subject matter. If 
the quMtion papers of several years be scrutinised 
it will be seen that one can ^sily find out from 
tbe frequency of any particular question, or set 
of questions, tbo relative importance of only those 
anseers and the student necessarily pays bis sole 
attention to only those parts of the subject for 
tbe purpose of passing the examination. The 
prpdb setters are also not always very careful and 
judicious in framing the questions. They ought 
to go through the prescribed text-books them¬ 
selves and then make a judicious and careful 
selectiob of questions. 

It is a.qiieer system in our universities which 
does not allow tbe actual teachers to be exntiiiners 
of those particular subjects. The business of 
framing questions,.when left to ou^iders, is likely 
to bring about tbe defects already pointoci out. 
Under proper safe guards teacbots ought to be 
considered tbe best persons for setting aenmina- 
tiun papers in their own subjects. 

PROF. MANMATUANATH BANERJEE. 
l^nivereitg College of .Science. 

(i) There is no denying the fnct that in tbe 
existing system teaching is, to a ceitain extent, 
subordinated to examination and, in some cases 
the degreS of subordination is too great. Rut 1 
’ think thgt is a (ecesanry evil under the present 
conditions fo” it is noticed, that students often 
neglect those impoitant branches of a subject on 
which minimum marks are assigned in the pnper 
hy the regulations. 

(li) (a) 1 a|n in agreement with the lines sug¬ 
gest^ for reducing the ligidity of the examina¬ 
tion system. 

(&) 1 am opposed to examinations being adjust¬ 
ed so as to suit the courses given by individual 
teachers,-at leastfhthe tower stages, for Ibis 
would be* impracticable afid undesirable. Of 
coarse, teachers may, witfi advantage, be given 
freedom in teaching. I insist that the present 
system of including outsiders amonggt tbo paper 
setters is salutary and shtuld not be dispensed 

. with. • ' 

(c) I think there is much expediency *in t()e 
condition contemplated, but I want to impress 
that some sort of practical examination must be 
a neoessary test in every science subject, • 
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DR. PROFULLA CHANDRA MITTBR. 

Sir H. B. Ohote Profettor of CheiniMry. 

(i) In an affiliating uniTersiti; like Calcutta, 
with man; of its colleges at distant centres, a 
fixed sjlUfBSs is necessarjr in order that there may 
be some sort of uniformity in the standard of 
teacbioK. As the syilabua Serves as a guide sleo. 
to the examiners a teacher may be tempted to be 
guided entirely by the syllabus as to what be 
should teach. Though teaching may in this way* 
be now nnd then subordinated to examinotion 
good teachers are by no means rare nho regard 
the syllabus as the absolute minimum required 
and who are prompted by a genuine desire of 
doing their best by their pupils. 

A welcome change in the examination system 
would be to allow all post-graduate students to 
substitute a piece of research work in lieu of a 
part, or the whole, of the written examination for 
the M. A. or M. Sc. degree. There should be no 
written examinations for the doctorate. 

MR..MARK HUNTER, M, i. 

(i) There is certainly validity in the criticism 
that in Indian Universities teaching tends to be 
duly subordinated to ezaminatiop. The thing is, 
unfortunately, inevitable. Whether critics cor¬ 
rectly gauge the extent of the evil, or whether 
the remedy they have in view is the right one, is 
quite another matter. 

(ii) (6) I do nob consider the changes indica¬ 
ted to be practicable. 

(c) I do not consider it desirable, except per¬ 
haps in the case of some of the ^more advanced 
courses in which a certificate given by a Univer¬ 
sity professor, or some college professor whose 
judgment and independoncp could be thoroughly 
relied on, might, in certain parts of the bourse, be 
accepted iii lieu of an examination test. Still, 
even here there would be difficulties. To give 
power to one profeHSor to grant certificateis, and 
withhold it from another, would be invidious ; to 
trust all would be fatal. In the ordinary courses 
the plan, lam convinced, would npt work. Even 
were lecturers willing to teach, the m^ority of 
the students would be*at no pains to learn sub¬ 
jects in which their proficiency is not tested by 
an examination. College examinations could, no 
doubt, be substituted for university examinations,^ 
but the consequence ^ould‘be eveVy^ variety of 
standard in the examiitation and a most undeat- * 
mble variety in the value of degrees granted, to 
some extent, on success in college examinations. 

1 believe the true remedy should be sought in 
cteady.WprovemeiTt within the present system. 


Course and examination should be closely inter¬ 
related so that each in ite proper sphere should 
be duly eubordirate to the other. Provided the 
examination presumes the right sort of course, 
and the proper conduct of such course, there is 
no reason why conrses 'should not, so far, be con¬ 
ditioned by examinations. But in order to effect 
this harmony it seems eseentisl that the men who 
are really lespoDsible for the-courses should, in 
practice, control the ezamiofition. This would 
not preclude the appointment of external exami¬ 
ners, but these should be in a distinct minority. 

BABU KISHORX MOHAN OHAUDHURT. 

(i) There is no doubt that under the existing 
< system teaching is unduly subordinated to the 

needs of examination. .. 

(ii) It is only in the highest clasres, viz., those 
in jvhicl) students are carrying on independent 
researches, that tho examinations may be dispen¬ 
sed with. Otherwise, for admission into the 
University, as well as for its degrees, 1 do not see 
how there can be any toaching without an 
examinatioK to test tho prngrese made by students. 
The .only thing that can be done is to see that 
examinations are so conducted as to be a proper 

*test,c as far as possible, of the attainments of 
students. 

(iii) If, each technical college is allowed to have 
an'independent sfatus, there would scarcely be nny 

*necessity for separate university examinations on 
these subjects. It would be quite easy for the 
oollege authorities to grant certificates to deser¬ 
ving students in consideration of the cbnrnctei- of 
' the work done by then during their college 
career, both of theoretical and practical training 
and apprenticeship. For a career in the nublio 
service I would insist upon a special examination 
after obtaining degrees, followed by a probationary- 
appointment on the result, till the departmental 
examinations are iiassed. 

As regards medicine, law, and teacberahip I 
would insist upon a period of apprenticeship. 

Law study should not be allowed simultaneously 
with the study for the M. A. degree, at least <n 
the second year. Tho law examination may be 
restricted to one year, followed by apprenticeship 
for one year under the guidance'and supervision 
of a practising Iswyer of.some standing. If the 
competitive test for public service be ^ introduced 
tbe demoralising tendency for Securing by any 
means an M. A. degree for success in nomiiiation 
and weighty recommendationi. would be much 
minimised. 



SYED HASAN IMAM 

BY 

Mr.- R. K. VENKATARA’M-^N. 


Hasan Imam’s Family. 

R. HASAN IMAM ^mes of a highly 
respected Sycd family, the members of 
which obtained great distinction *dur> 
ing the Moghul period. His ancestors 
came to India before the Moghul Empire 
was founded, and one of thorn, Mullah Saad 
was tutor to the Emperor Aurangxib. Mullah 
Saad’s son Nawab Syed Khan rose to 
I)e a Vazir of the Empire. One of the 
forefathers of the subject of our sketch, 
Nawab Mir Askari was Commander-in-Chief 
uf the Bengal Nawab in the time of Lord 
Clive; Mr, Imam’s great grandfather, Khaa 
Baljadur S>’i:d Imdad Ah' retired as a Sub- 
orclinato Judge of Patna, while his son, Khan 
Bahadur Shams-ul-ulama Syed Wahid-ud- 
din was ihe first Indian to be made a District 
Magistrate and a District and Scssions’Judge. ^ 
From 1^54 to 1S58 Mr. Wahid-ud-din wis 
the District Magistrate of Monghyr (BiharJ 
and tcAvards the end of his service he became 
the lu.strict and Sessions Judge of Shahabad. 
jvh. Hasan Imam’s father, Shajfts-ul-ularga 
Nawa>) Syed Iirdad Imam was for sometime 
Prohs-iW of History and Arabic in the Patna 
Colli ge and is well known to-day all over 
Hi'id’’,* for his great facility in writing Urdu 
pOtftry and his vast and varied scholarship. 

Mr. Syed Sharf-ud-din, late Judge of the 
Calcittl# and Patna High Courts and "ex- 
Member of the Bihar Executive Council, 
is the maternal uncle of Mr. Imam, and 
another of IWs uncles Khan Bahadur Syed 
Nasir-ud-din, was the Finance Minister of 
Bhopal, ijr. Imam’s elder brother the 
HoQ^Ie Sir Syed Ali Imam, K.C.S.I., an 
ex-L^ Member of the Executive Council of 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
Genera! of India ajid lately a Member of the 
Bihar Executive Council is too well-known 
a personality in India to need any special 
mention herd. Sir Ali Imam hgs recently 

* Condensed froA a iketch prepared for the “Eminent 
Indians Series,’’ 0.*A. Nateaan & Co., Madras. 
Price Aa. 4. 
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been appointed the first President of the 
Executive Council^just instituted by H. E.H. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. He, along with 
the su'bjcct of this sketch, is deservedly held 
in great respect and looked upon with just 
pri^ by the people of Bihar. 



^ MR. SYED HASAN IMAM. 

Early Life and Education. 

Mr. Syed Hasan Imam was bom on the 
31st August i8>i ^t Neora, little village 
in the District of Patna. ,As a child, Mr. 
Imam was of a very weak •constitution and 
delicate health. It was due (o his dejicate 
health that yoq/ig Imam could be sent 
to school only ,about the close of h*is ninth 
year, whefl Be was first admitted into the 
T. K. Ghosel’s Academy, but subsequently 
after a year had to be transferred to the 
Patna Collegiate School. He was not three 
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years at school, when his studious habits 
made him ill again ana he had to *be sent 
to Arrah, a district in Bihar, for* a change, 
where he joined the Government School 
and fi4*died for two years. His elder brother 
passed the Entrance Examination in 1887 
and had to come t« Patna to prosecute 
his studies further; young Imam also went 
with him and joined the Collegiate School 
again. In the September of the sa*me year 
Mr. Ali Imam sailed for England. At school' 
Mr. Hasan Imam was far more ahead in Eng¬ 
lish literature than in other subjects. 'English 
Poetry and English History were, as they are 
even now, his favourite subjects and while- 
yet in his fourteenth year he was believ¬ 
ed to have read most of the English poets, 
Shakespeare, Milton, WordswortK, Cowper 
and even some of the poems ef the then 
Poet-Laureate, Alfred Lord Tennyson. His 
style and^command of the English language 
elicited ,admiration from his Head Master, 
Mr. Phillips, who used to read out bis 
essa^/s to the class as models of compo¬ 
sition. Though a school boy he was* 
allowed to join the Patna College Debating 
Society, and take part in the discussion. His 
speeches in .the Society were always charac-^ 
terised by a great mastery of the language 
and a wonderfully correct English accent. 
The idea that he too should goto England 
first emanated from his rrtother and on thfi 
24th of July, 1880, he sailed for England. 

In England 

Mr. Hasan Imam had a ver^ busy time 
in England. The attendance book of the 
Middle Temple Library will yet testify tothce 
fact that for five days in the week he would 
be found from 10-30 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
attentively poring over some big volume 
or busy taking notes. At* night he used 
to take lessonsc on Elocution from his 
Elocution-master,’Mr. Julian Ivan Emmanuel 
von-Berlin, grandson of Boron Berlin who 
was instructed in the urt of public 
speaking by tly; great aefor^ ^ir Henry 
Irvjng. English Kterature he studied und^ 
the Revd. Charles Caron-Buss, who is now 
one of the eminent dignitaries of the English 
("hnrr'h. Six months after he was in Enelaod 


he was joined there by his friend Mr, S. 
Sinha, and the two thenceforward 'lived 
together and had practically a common 
purse between them. Sometime. after this, 
the two began attending r^ularly for one 
year the History lectures of Professor Henry 
at the London University.College. Mr. Imam 
regularly attended the debates in the Pad¬ 
dington Parliament in London of which he 
was a recognised leader. His speeches in that 
parliament were generally the best of the 
session and used to be frequently noticed by 
the press. But while Mr. Hasan Imam was 
doing so much for his own improvement he 
was not in the least forgeiful of the interests 
of his country or community. He was the 
Secretary of the Indian Society, which had the 
Honour of having our late Gran.d Old Man, 
Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji as its President. He 
Was the Secretary also of the Anjuman 
Islamia of London. 

He was also one of the principal convas- 
sers for Mr. Naoroji in the general election 
of 1891 for Central Finsbury.* * * 

"He left England in 1892 after having 
been called to the Bar. 

At the Bihar Bar. 

Mr. Hasan'Imam began to get good practice 
as soon as he joined the Bar. He soon acqui¬ 
red the reputation of being a powerful 
speaker,, a succe.^sful debater and a man of 
vast and varied studies and began to be ap¬ 
preciated for his work and worth by the 
Senior Counsel of Bihar and elici*^ed the 
confidence of a rapidly growing clientele. It 
would be idle to narrate here the many 
eau$e: 8 <elcbre in which he has figured 
prominently. For sometime past Mr. Imam 
has been the undisputed leader of the 
Patna Bar and there has been hardly any 
important civil or criminal case in any.ipart 
of Bihar in Which his services have not been 
requisitioned by one side or the other. 

A Judge at Calcutta. 

In November igio Mr. Hasan Imam 
transferred himself to Calcutta. There also 
his large Bihar clientele followed hjm and 
he very soon acquired a large piactice on the 
appellate side. His forensic ability and his 
legal acumen were .very soon recognised by 
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his compeers at the Bar and the Judges. 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the •late Chief 
Justice of’Bengal, was one of those who 
quickly got enamoured ^of him and per¬ 
suaded him to accept a seat on the b^ch 
in April 1911. On the bench Mr. Hasan 
Imam was soon able to distinguish himself 
as a fearless and upri|ht judge whose 
legal ability was only equalled by his 
desire to do justice. » * » « 

Back to Patna. * 

But the damp climate of Calcutta began to 
have its effects on Mr. Imam and by the 
year 1913, his health had become so bad 
that he once fainted on the steps of the High 
Court of Calcutta. Although he ^to^ 
himself fb‘England in quest of health and 
n^ver failed to run up to hills when opportu> 
nity offered, Mr. Imam’s health w’as shattered 
almost beyond redemption. The doctors 
advised him to leave Bengal and‘go to a 
drier climate. He had Iwped to come to* 
Bihar as a Judge of Patna High Court but 
the bureaucrats willed otherwise. And fie 
Was face to face with two alternatives, 
either- die a martyr to his ^duties a% a 
judg-'^ or to betake himself elsewhere and 
give himself another opportunity to Sefve his 
enuutry. Fortunately for the country he 
choie the latter and came .to Patna and 
joined the Patna Bar. For a man of his 
ability and for one who already occupied the 
posftiofi of the leader of the Bir, it was* not 
difficult to immediately take up the threads 
of the profession and win back his old 
posi^on. He is to-day the acknowledged 
leader of the Patna Bar. In the middle of last 
year, he w^s offered a seat on the Bench but 
so much identified with politics and 
hadVntertained so many public claims upon 
hfe time that he regarded his translation to 
the Bench as the*betrayal of national trust. 
He, therefore, refused the offer once again 
contenting himself with the practice of his 
profession. 

* « * • * 

ilr. Hasan Imam's Public Activities are 
on a par with his success in the practice of his 
profession. As in the profession he reached 
tlte highest rungs of the ladder so in politics 


he attained the highest eminence permitted 
to an Indian under the present circumstances. 
The interest of the country has e ver b een 
nearest his heart. He served his apj?ffi!Tfice- 
ship in Indian public life as a member 'of 
the Municipality and* the District Board of 
Patna. And it is no exaggeration to say that 
his subs^uent activities have justified the 
high hopes entertained by his fri£nds and 
acquaintances. 

“ No. observer of incidents in thiS country, 
harsh and agonising as are the jarring 
elements that make our nation, will hide 
‘from you the fact that till we establish har¬ 
mony amongst ourselves a foreign hand must 
guide our,destiny.” * • So said Mr. Imam 
on a memorable occasion “ Let the mother¬ 
land be the first in your affections, your 
province the, second, and your community 
wherever thereafti^ you choose to put it.” 
Consistently with his political cftjcd Mr. 
Imam has been in principle opposed to the 

.granting of special electorates to the Mtto- 
medans. Mr. Imam speaking at the Allaha¬ 
bad Congress of iglo, said:— 

“It is quite apparent that when a few thoughtful 

• men of this country at the time that the roforme were 
inaugurated raised their voice of protest uguiast all 
schente of separate electorates, they fully realized the 

coDs^uent effect of such scheme.every 

thoughtful man in the land realised, and justly 
fealised, that their pernicious scheme would travel 
down from t&e Chamber of the Viceroy's CounciJ to 
the chambers of the Distriot .iitd TaiuK Rnards. It 
was then that we‘‘onsider^ that our to 

be raised aguflist .ill iiisiitutioas that mixli 'U'u.iie a 
division between the various classes that luhtuii. this 
land.” 

• , Educational Benefactions. 

Like other leaders of Bihar public opi¬ 
nion Mr. Hasan Imam has been proud 
of the historic past of the Bihar province 
and been hopeful 01 the glorjous future that 
awaits Bihar. Mr. Imaip's latest acts of 
public generosity of which any Indian may 
Well be proud, acts which stand uniqife and 
unparalleled throughout India and •which in 
one sense taise him aljVe the level of 
ordinary publicists, are his equal donations to 
the two great Indian Universities of Aligarh 
and Benares. 

It has been a matter of the greatcsb>,mo-' . 
ment to Mr. Imam that the predilections of 
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the youngmen should be formed in the best 
interests of the country and he has consequent¬ 
ly devoted a considerable portion of his time 
and ^TSrge amount of his money on the edu¬ 
cation of both Biharis and outsiders. The 
Bihar National College has received su*bstan- 
tial support from him and it is an open secret 
that once when the College stood .in fear of 
disaffiliation owing tbffs' inability to deposit 
a certain ahiouilt ^vitlrin' a specified time, 
Mr. Imafii generously, ^mc forward and 
placed the' nec^sairy' snm at the disposal 
of the Committee, ffe ^Sed to give Rs. i.ooo 
to the B. N. Collie eyery year before its* 
absorption by the ' Government and its wel¬ 
fare has always been a matter of Mr. Imam’s 
greatest concern in life. He s{>ends a very 
considerable amount of money in educating 
a number of Hindu and Moslem young men 
at his cjfpense and he, is well-known as a 
liberal patron of needy students. * * 

The Stuhents' Movkmrnt in Bihar 
haS^one of its warmest supporters in Mr.. 
Imam who has guided the young men 
along the patlis of disciplined citizenship, 
PouxiCAL Activities. 

In August 1917 Mr. Imam presided over the* 
Bihar Provincial Conference held for 
the purpose of prot^ting against ,the iiuern- 
ment of Mrs. Besant and th^ policy of antaj 
gonism to the Home Rule .agitation on the 
part of the Government which was then in 
evidence. Mr. Imam spoke at son^c length on 
the need for jiersistent agitation against the 
repressive policy of the (government, re¬ 
ferred to the war and reconstruction of the*^ 
Empire on a more liberal and rational basis 
and urged “ Home Rule” as “our one goal.” 
Said Mr. Hasan Imam't— , 

It is because we are sa'tisfietl (hat there cea be no 
political and econcAxi<'. progress in our land till the 
bureaucracy Is replaced by popnUr legislatures with 
fuU control over Abo execuHre .tnd the judiciary, that 
we havl placed before us as thc*goal of our aspira¬ 
tion. the establishment of self-go^mins institutions 
in this oouzftry. It is idle to tell us4hat the^bureauc- 
racy have done forfUfi this, that and Vhe' other, thaA 
they, have given us good government with its con- 
. comitants of peace and contentment. Good govern¬ 
ment which the bureaucracy profess to have given os 
is no doubt better than no government, but in the 
first ^laco good government need not be neoetaarlly 
synonymous with bureaucratic government. Even a 
fainoioded member of the loaian Civil Service— 


yr. Bernard Houghton—hae had the candour to admit 
in his well-known work called Bureaucratic Oovem- 
meut that **tRa menace, the real peril, lies not in the 
grant of more popular government to India; it lies in 
the continuance of the present bureaucratic system — 
a system which ba^ served its purpose and which 
India has now outgrown.” 

Social Reforiw. 

Mr.-Imam does not however forget our 
shortcomings. He realises more than any 
one else, 'the limitations under which we 
have to work as also the many defects in our 
social organisation which make our difficul¬ 
ties so perplexing. • He is of the opinion 
that '* much of our troubles is due to 
our social. -conditions ” and that the re¬ 
form of social institutions must go side 
by side with, if not precede, political ad¬ 
vancements. ” With the depressed classes 
in a state of eternal servitude and the women 
in a stateof hopeless neglect and unreasonable 
subjection, your wheel of progress will more 
'Ukdy riin backward than forward” passion¬ 
ately exclaimed Mr. Iniam once at the Gaya 
S,fudents’ Conference. He is convinced that 
unless we emancipate our Zenana ‘ our 
claims to equality of treatment with the more 
adt^anced people of the world has to be 
examined before it can be decreed ’ an^ that 
the foundation of • the world’s great battles 
were always laid by the fireside of the home. 

It is 'an open secret how many of the 
Hindus were pressed by him to go to 
England for their studies. In 1908, when 
the ^ate Babu Nandakishorc Lall was abic to 
induce and influence six students to be sent 
out to England, thus giving a rude shock to 
the old-world people, Mr. Hasa>.i Imam or¬ 
ganised a grand garden party to which he in¬ 
vited the most influential Hindus from all parts 
of Bihar in order to enable them to meet 
young men and give them a hearty sen<f-off. 
The Moslem League. 

Mr. Hasan Imam succeeded his elder 
brother as a trustee of the Aligarh College in 
1911. .He was made the President of the 
Bihar Committee formed for collating funds 
for the Aligarh University and l^e aloiig Avith 
bis other friends made it a-point to set apart 
all Sundays for visiting other towns of Bihar 
for the great national' movement. Mr. Imam 
has .been a staunch Congressman and when 
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the first meeting of the All-India Moslem 
League was held at Dacca, Mr. Imam' 
in cotnpany with the Hon’ble Mazar-ul* 
Haque, a great naf’onalist, travelled all the 
way to Dacca and it was due greatly to 
them that the LeaRue was stripped, of much 
of its militant sictarian attitude. When 
in the year 1903 a mass meeting of Patna 
Moslems was hel.i to undo the effect of 
Mr Surendranatb Banerjee’s visit to carry 
on the Congress prr.paganda, Mrt Imam went 
there as a spectator and in spite of the 
entreaties of man { of his friends and rela¬ 
tions, stood out (f the pandal as a protest 
against the holding of the meeting. 

Founding The SearchUyht. 
Mr.'Imam realised that the interesf of his pro¬ 
vince greatly suffered on account of the lack of 
an independent organ of public opinion. He 
along with his old co-\vo^k^r Mr. S. Sinha, a 
veteran journalist, immediately* set to work 
and it was due tc tjieir collaboratiorf that 
the Searchlight came into existence on the 
15th June 1919. It has to be admitted 
however that had i< not been for the princely 
donation of Mr. H.asan Imam and his stand¬ 
ing surety for all its liabilities that paper 
would ^‘et have h en in the land»of dreams. 
The Searchlight however came into existence 
and is to-day, though hardly a# year old, the 
most powerful f*nd influential or^n of 
public opinion in Bihar. 

• The Special Congress. 

A man of such sterling character and 
superb ' abilities, in undaunted champion 
,of thc^ieople’s rights—could not long remain 
without recognitirn at the hands of his 
countrymen. His name for several years past 
had been proposed for election to the Presi- 
' dentship of the Indian National Congress; 
and in July 1918 he was with the unanimous 
approval c^f the Congressmen elected to 
preside over the Special session of the 
Congress held at Bombay. The Montagu- 
ChelmMord- Reform Scheme had be« 
promulgated ‘and was the subject of mu^ 
bitter and sharp controversy. In India 
politicians who had years ago divided into 
extremist and moderate sections had by the 
ei^rcise 'of mutual forbearence and mutual 


accomodation attained some measure of soli¬ 
darity at the Lucknow Session of the Con¬ 
gress in 1917. But the Reform Scheme 
revived the old division and thc^Mlkical life 
of India wa^ once again full of mutaal dis¬ 
trust and mutual* recriminations. A section 
of Indians were avowedly in favour of the 
. rejection of the scheme. While another 
section desired drastic changes to make it 
acceptable to Indians; while yet another 
was willing to accept the scheme such as 
it was and only press for improvements. 
.Thus it was no ordinary responsibility that 
Ms. Imam took upon himself in respond¬ 
ing to the call to preside 0 r the Special 
Congress. As a practical orker he fully 
realised that nothing wa. so important to 
win the country’s fight as union. He per¬ 
ceived that in the disagreement between the 
dififerent schools of politicians the difference 
on fundamentals was much Igss than those 
on mere negligible details. He, therefore, 
pitched his Presidental Address in^ key 
sobriety yet of firmness. 

If you will permit ma to poiat out. there sonirato 
me Qo material difFerence between those that advo* 
oate rejsotion and those that advise accoptance, for 
the common feature of both is to continue the strugglo 
till our rights are woo. In politics as in war, not 
.•oombat but victory is the object to be pursued and 
where ground is yielded, not to take it would be to 
abandon wha^you have won. The Secretary of Stato 
and t^e Viceroy in their Report have earnestly ex¬ 
horted lis to put our heads togetbec^iu constructive 
statesmanship and I havB no doubt that at this cru¬ 
cial juncture in our leolitical history wo shall preserve 
that (ftliberativo calm which is necessary for the 
building of a great project. 

He then*passed on to discuss the proposals 
trom the standaid of the Congress-league 
Scheme and concluded with an appeal for 
calm and dispassionate consideration coupled 
with strenuofls agitation :— 

• • * 

The subject itself vAst, tbe atmosphere iq 
which it has to be (fussed has to be calm, heat 
has to be aeoided, netoric has to ^ive place to 
sound roasmiing. To my countiymen I say “ Press 
your demajids forcefully and insistently and if you 
are »ot dieard now,' yourVsuse being righ.f*vua you 
will prevail in the end.* And to the great British 
nation 1 commend the warning words of* their great 
liberal statesman. Lord Morley:- “If Impei*iali8m 
means your own demoraliaation, if it moans lowering 
your own standard of civUization and humanity then 
in the name of all you bold preoLoos, b 5 ,ware‘ of It.” 
(Bande Mataram) I * 
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SATYAGRAHA and the ROWLATT plLLS. 

When Mr. Gandhi inaugurated his Sat- 
yagraha mo vement against the Rowlatt 
LegislatiSSr Mr. ilasan Imam, was one of 
the very first of the C^ngr^ leaders Jo 
extend his moral support to it. 

The mental processes by which he came 
to the decision of giving his support to 
Satyagraha Movement are veritaUy the 
epitome of his entire political career. He 
was convinced that the principles underl3nng 
the Rowlatt L^islation were not ofily. 
unjust and inexpedient but also pernicious* in 
as much as they tended to dwarf the growth 
of Indian Nationhood. He was also convin¬ 
ced that the whole country thought on this 
aspect of the Black L^islation in the* same 
way as he himself did. He found the voice of 
protest against the Rowlatt Bills being 
raised from oiery corner of the country,—in 
the press and from the platforms. He saw 
that tb£. official attitude was that of 
relentless obduracy. But what was India 
in her present abjectly crippled state 
to do to vindicate her self-respect and 
her rights? Armed resistance was out of 


guestiem, for it not only was an impos¬ 
sible and impractical proposition but also 
would have sullied for ever her deep and 
abiding loyalty to the British throne. Yet was 
an Indian tp sit reticent and thereby imply his 
acquiescence in the Rowlatt l^egislation ? 
The situation to Mr. Imam was of agonised 
despair. To one of his mentality to succumb 
to counsels 61 moderation was tanta¬ 
mount to the weakening of his faith in 
the ultimate destiny of the motherland but 
also the betrayal of her honour and her 
rights. Thus Satyagraha came to Mr. Imam 
^ a call of di^ty. Success or failure was 
to him a matter of very secondary impor¬ 
tance. He signed the pledge in a -spirit of 
service. 

On Deputation to England, 

We have said that Mr. Hasan Imam is 
essentially a man of action. When the time 
came for urging the Reforms in England, he 
led fha Home Rule League Deputation and 
served the cause of India with his accustom- 
e<fzeaf. He also represented Indian feeling 
against the proposed dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire.^ In November (iQlp) he 
re*urne<i to India." 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH Ll I ERA L URE 

By prof.' S. J* CRAWFbRD, m.a., b. litt. 


R. Whibley't etudina iD'-English Htexiture* 
begin with the llenaissaDce and end with 
Swift; they begin with a period charac¬ 
terised by national self conaciousDese and 
■elf-oonfidenoe, when the nchierementa of the 
Tuder and Elizabethan captains and navigatora in 
the pbyeical world were being paralleled by the 
ooeguests and discoveries of inteKecCual adven- 
turera in the raaima of literature. The' royagea 
of pioneera like the Oabootu, Ohancellor, Qilbert, 
Ilfavie, Hawkipa and Drake^bo followed in the 
tndn of the Portugese and Spanish Navigators of 
the 15th and Idtb centuries, dod their literary 
analoguee* in the buocaaltering tranalatdt^ hvbo 
plundered many a rich colony of Greek, Latin and 
modern European literature in the interest of 
their own nation ; while we may perbapa see in 

Stadfe*. By Charlei Wbibley. (Has- 

Uillsn ft Oo.) 


the works of Shakespeare, Jonaon, Bacon, and 
their great compeera and aucoeaaora a paj%llet to 
the accomplishment of the foundera of England’s 
colonial empire beyond the seas. The great 
Elizabethans called into being a new literature 
which, while it is essentially English and intensely 
national in character, owes its very existence to 
the stimuli'exerted by classical literature upon 
minds capable of reconciling, or at any rate of 
utilising, the warring forces of remanticiam and 
olaastotsm for artiatic purposes, and of investing 
their creations with a uciversality of appeal hither¬ 
to unknown in the annalg of Eiigliab literature. Our 
Amen, merchants,^soldiers, and colonists carried 
the English language round the known wo^ld and 
made it the most widely apdken Ifihguage of the 
modem world: if modem B'lglish literature 
is worthy of the universality of the English 
tongue, snd second only to Greek among the 
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literatures of the world, we owe it to the eoter- 
pme and patriotiem of the spiritosl adventurers 
.of the 16ch and 17tb ChiitariN. 

That^eueh a parallel is not altogether fanoifal, 
may be gathered from Philemen Holland’s preface 
to his Translation of PUr^, where be say’s: “ I 
would wish rather and endeavour by ail means to 
triumph over the Romans in subduing their' litera¬ 
ture under the Sfeiit of the English pen, in 
requital of the conquest sometime over this 
ialandi Mbieved by the edge of the sword.’ 

And what an array there -is of these patriotic 
literary buccaneers 1 Time would faihme to tell of 
the labours of 'Fbilemen Holland, of Chapman’s 
Homer, of NicoD’s Thucydides, of Wyikinson’s 
Ethics of Aristotle, of Golding's Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, and, to keep the choicpst to the end, of 
Florie’s Montaigne and of Sir Thomas North’a 
Livee,of the Hoble Grecians and Roinatis, We 
rofer th'e reader to Mr. Wfaibley's narrative 
for news of thoee and many other worthy pioneers 
wbo oillaged the treasuries of foreign literature 
and, to use Mr. Whibloy’s picturesque phrase, 
‘ brought back to our English •share many 
a noble stranger, wh,om their industry had, taught 
to speak with our Englisti Tongue.’ 

But we fear we may be leading our readers *to 
infer that Mr. Whibley is mainly interested in 
the 16th century. This is by no means the case 
though we should like to linger over bis 'cbaptirs 
<*n ‘ Rogues and Vagabonds of ^hakespeare’s 
Time’ and bis obivalrous defence of Sir Walter 
Kaleigb, faithful to two policies, the discomfiture 
of Spain, and the foundation of antither Englaiyl 
across the sess (In passing, we might suggest 
that Indians interested in Guiana might do much 
wdrse than read Raleigh's ' Discovery o& Guiana ’), 

Itisafarory from the Elizibetbans to the 
court-poets and dramatists of the Restoration; 
^as far a« from the eaptaine who led the Englisb 
fleet against the great Armada to the nobles and 
courtiers wbo commanded the fleets of Charles 
the Sehond against the Dutch. The Restora- 
itioniste represent a reaction both in life and art 
against the ideals of the Furitaxis. In his 
epilogue to Fletcher’s ‘ Pilgrim’, Dryden, refer¬ 
ring to Oollier’s attack on the immorality of the 
Restoration stage, traces the change of tastie 

back td its souroe: . 

• 

" Perhaps 'tl^e parson stretch’t a point too far^ 
*WbeQ with our theatres he waged a war, 

He tells yomtbat this very moral age 

Reoeived the first infectioo from the stage. 


But sure a banish’t court, with lewdnesa. 
fraught, f * 

The ap^s of open vice returning brought." 

The Unhand the court were determined to. 
amuse themeelves; and we have the result in the 
vicious ribaldry, of Buckburst, Sedle^wilocbeBter 
and the society painted in the ‘ Memoirs' of 
Gramont and Pepy’s** Diary’. Mr. Whibley says 
that the true wits were blamed for the excesses 
of those, wbo bad never tasted the waters of 
Helidbn, and that what he calls the ‘ brutalities’ 
of Rochester, Buckburst and Sedley were but. 
incidents in long end honourable careers. Wbat 
truth there is in this contention ihay be seen in 
tbq foot-notes of wbat still remains the best book 
en English literature between 1660 and 1744, 
Professor Beljaoie’s /.$ Pvblio ti Ua Uonmat da 
Latt’-ea on Anfflatana au Oix- tiuitiame Siecla. 

An.extremely interesting chapter, 'An Under¬ 
world of liOtters, doscribing the work of certain 
early dbniz'ins of Grub Street, like Tom Brown 
and John Phillip", together with that of Roger 
L’Estrange arid Charles Cotton is.followed by one 
of the beet stu Hls in the book, tb^t on Jonathan 
Swift- 

Perbaps there is no gi eat man who ^yts been 
* treated by piiaterity with the same injustice bb 
S wilt. This is one of the many crimes which 
have to be laid at the door of Macaulay, though 
Thackeray too is far from guiltless. But listen 
to Macaulay;— 

‘ In the front of the opposite ranks appeared a 
darker«nd fiercer spirit, the apostate politician, 
the ribald prjeat, the perjured lover, a heart 
bnriiii^ with hatred against the whole human 
race, a mind richly stored with images from the 
dung-lytl and the Iszsr-bouse’. 

This is an outrage and a travesty. Swift once 
wrote to Pope : ‘ I heartily bate and detest that 
animal called man, though I heartily love John, 
Veter, Thomas and so forth. As Professor 
W. P. Ker (followed by Mr. Whibley) has well 
pointed out, Swift’s miFnntbiopy was theconverse 
of that philintfiropy, which combines love of the 
whole human race with*inditrerence to the in¬ 
dividual. Swifts bitterest anger was reserved for 
injustice an<^ oppression, and agaijist them be 
employs a %tyle as free from siipeifluous tissue as 
the muscles of a wfll trmned atiilitte, and a gift for 
ironf florivalled in ^)glish literature. The 
various sides of Swift’s genius are bsougbt out 
by Mr. Whibley, and something like justice is 
done to a craelly mts-judged man, 
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MADRAS LAWYERS* CONFERENCE 

-—t 

^ HE Lnwjera of the Mudi-aa Preadencytmet in 
n Conferesce for the first time on<S^arday 
and Sunday, the 2ith and 25th of January 
' UbWu ICusbfll Doss Gardens, Rilpauk. No 
fewer than 600 delegates attended, in spite of 
oomparatively short notice, 'from Madras and 
almost all the districts ; bat the barristers decided 
to wait and see before throwing in their lot with 
the Conference. 

The Hon. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Advo¬ 
cate General delivered the Presidential Address. 
In the course of fits remarks be pointed out the 
necessity for s'ich a Conference and declared tb|t 
in the matter of legal reform, professional ethics 
and eciquette, the rules of practice of the coui<», 
the position of jui.iuis, tnining of npprentices, 
legal educati in, law reporting, prevention and 
reduction of unnecessary litigation, protection of 
the interests of the litigant public, provision of 
legal assistance to the poor, efiacement of any 
sectarian feeling in U;o profession and the re-orga- 
nisation and unification of the bar^ an association 
each as this woCld be of the greatest help. 

Buies for the co' duct of the Conference and 
committee were (hen passed adt«rialim. 

Ode resolution aimed at the stalling of a bar 
aesooiation in every place where there ebould he a 
court and at making every practitioner member 
of such an association. A representative com¬ 
mittee was appointed to frame a code of profes- 
eiona! ethics and etiquette before the meeting of 
tbe Conference next year. Proposals weramade 
for tbe amendoent of the Court Fees Act 
and tbe Suits Valuation Act. ‘ 

With regard to the question of recruitment to 
tbe bench directly from tbe ranks of prac^sing 
lawyers, tbe following resolution was adopted. 

This Conference is of opiDion fa) that one-half of 
tbe District JudKesbipa and one-third of the Subordi¬ 
nate Judgeships should bo recruited directlj from the 
ranks of practising lawyers of this Province and that, 
in any event, the proportion of appointments to Dis¬ 
trict Judgeships as between the Bar and the provin¬ 
cial service shall be not less than two-tbipds for the 
Bar, as recommended by the Public Beivice- Commis¬ 
sion, (b) that the higher miifirterial appointments in 
the Bigh Court and in tbe District or Subordinate 
Judge’s Courts should bo filled up by practising law- 

J 'ers; (c) that tbo claims of attorneys to a Judgeship 
a the presidency Small Causes Court should be re¬ 
cognised; (d) that at least ono-half of the Magistracy 
should be recruited directly {fpm the ranks of pho- 
iising lawyers; (e) that recruitment should take place 
witbou^ reference to communities and with sole re¬ 
gard to the higher interests of the administration of 
fustics. 


THE JALLIANWALA BAGH. 

-; 0 ; 

[The following appeal signed by Messrs. M. E. 
Gandhi, Hadao Mohan Malsviyn, Motilal Nehru, 
Bhradban'‘ndB, Harikisben Lall, Eitchlu, end 
GirdbarilaUhas been issued to the press.] 

f E are glad to he ablo to inform tbe public 
that tbe Jallianwala Bagb has now been 
Boquired fbr the nation in terms of the 
resolution that was passed by tbe last Con¬ 
gress. (The undersigned were appointed as a 
committee to carry out tbe wisnes of-the Congress. 
The purohase price has besn finally fixed at 
Rs. 5,40,000 ioclusive of costs and has to be paid to tbe 
seflers within tbreo months from the 5th instant. Lala 
Dewauefaand, proprietor of tbe firm.of Messrs. Radha- 
kisben Ramkishen of Amritsar, has. been appointed 
treasurer and Lala Girdhari Lai of Amritsar as sec¬ 
retary of tbe Jund. The Central Bank of* India, the 
Punjab Ifational Bank, ibe Piiuiab and Sindh Bank 
and tbe Allahabad Bank, Amritsar, have been ap¬ 
pointed bankers. Subscriptions should be remitted 
direct to one of these banks or thoir branches and the 
fact should be communicated to the treasurer or the 
seoretary. A format receipt signed by the i treasurer 
and tbs secretary will be sent to every donor. Bely¬ 
ing upon fhe enthusiasm shtfiAm in this matter as an 
index ofthe national wish we trust that donors will 
without &ny personal canvassings send in their own 
subsoriptions. Whilst the least amount necessary 
is six lakhs, our aim is to collect ten lakhs and not 
more, but not even less, if posBiule, though wo have 
coi^ to nb final conolfision. 

We propose'that the Bagb should be converted into 
a park whereon a simple memorial will be erected 
with a suitable inscription perpetuating the memory 
of tbe dead and &)mmemorating Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Th*ere will not be a word in it calculated to pro¬ 
mote or encourage bitterness or ill-will against any¬ 
body. We invite suggestions as to the inscription an'* 
also tentativ.> proposals regarding tjie use of the 
ground. We consider that it should be used as a 
place of nati-nal pilgrimage. We desire emphati¬ 
cally to repuci '.te the euggesticn made io some quar- 
tersChat the mc'.nrial is desigi.ed to perpetuate tbe 
bitterness between Faglishmen and ourselves. Nothing 
can be further from our wish than any such idea, but 
we believe that it is our bounden duty, in some shape 
or other, to cherish and perpetuate the memory of the 
many hundreds of innocent men who were shot dead on 
the fateful 13th of April. It was a tragedy of national 
importance which cannot be aB.iWed to be foi^otten 
and we came to the conclusiun that there was no 
better method of achieving tbe object than by acquir¬ 
ing the sits hallowed by innoesnt blood and using it 
in some such manner as we have suggested. We 
trust thi I all without distinction of portys not e'xolud- 
imfEor’ishmen, will Subscribe to the'memorial and 
respond to the committee's invitation for suggestions 
as to the insoriptions and tbe use of the Bagb. 
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Taxation of Butineit Profits 

Tbe ezjwdieticy of taziog busmeBS profits in 
>r<isr to'ooTsr by taxation on otfasr non loan 
'osources our growing expenditure is described at 
ength in the current nuiiTber of Th» ^eonomt'o 
Tbumoi by Mr. J. C. Stamp. He says t^ere are 
tihreo main lines of thought at present active. (1) 

1 substantial increase of the income-tax and super¬ 
tax rates (2) a levy upon capital—other upon all 
capital or upon war-fortunes and (3) the taxation 
3f business profits by method different from the 
present ezoess profits duty. It is to the third of 
these that attention is now specially directed. 
Incroasea in income-tax will check the accumula¬ 
tion of capital and will lead to th^ discounting of * 
Future goods as compared with present pleasures, 
A levy on capital is rendered extremely difficult 
by practical difficulties in relation to tKe assess¬ 
ment of life interests, reversions, trusts, 
insurances and the like and it could not be carried 
throu| Q on simple lines and it cannot be properly 
related to the principle of ability to pay, bemuse 
the ability varies from year to year, whereas ,the 
burden of levy is by hypothesis a burdhn on 
income over a long period. The levy cannoj deal 
satisfactorily with the distinction between the 
g:kins of profiteering and ill-gotten wealth and 
the results of pure thrift and worthy enterprise 
in tho past and it does notfiing towards the 
pr9blem of future profiteering. • 

A tax oA business-profits is calculated on the 
difference between the present rate of profit and 
the pre-war amount of profit which was accepted* 
as that to which there was a normal title ; and it 
U tj^is that forms the basis of the principle to tax. 
Two companies might be indantical iff capital, 
pre-war profits and excess profits; yet in one 
instance the share-holders might be all poor or 
might ptersons s^ose total incomes wei« 
reduced. If 'the effect of payment of duty were 
traced forward as an individual tax, in a reduc¬ 
tion of the potential dividend, we should find the 
‘principle of ability violated in the most extreme 
ways. We must inquire whether the principle of 
ability can apply only to an individual ns such 
and whether itrmust be judged by the amount of 
income ; in the second point the question should 
be, not barely, how much one’s iD(;ome is; but 
also bow'he got it. , , 

b; is most imp’ortant, on the other hand, to get 
the profitis of cosporatioss at the souioe and not 
to wait until they have been divided into their 
components in the ^ands of individual share- 
holders. 

. 17 


Mere ^rogr^ioa of the tax aooordiog to the 
Bse of the business units, rather than according 
to looam wdbid be a serious counterpoise to the 
eoonomios of amalgamation and woq|j^^t as a 
deterent to large scale production. American 
experience seems to be that the larger concerns do 
not in fact tend to make a higher ratio of profit, 
but rather the reverse. 

* According to Mr. Hobson, where tax falls on 
surplus, it tends to stay there. Surplus- is that 
portion of income which is non functional vs, 
not wned in an economic sense,* The surplus 
con bear taxation without affecting production or 
thp consumer. Mr. Hobson presumes that rental 
or sucpius elements are more likely to exist in 
incomes of large amounts and that the larger the 
income, the greater the proportion of income 
which id rental and noli costa. But this assump¬ 
tion mny^DOt accord with facts in some cases. 

The surplus principle as applied to individual 
taxation is wholly impracticable, because the 
amount which it^ fuiiotiooally atirplus nt the 
economic origin may cease to such nt its 
economic destination. 

It is nearer the truth to my that the Vfllk uf-* 
the surplus in amount is the profit-surplus which 
can be tested in a fairly approximate way by an 
abuormal or unuiual yield per cent upon the 
capital inveated. Wheif pure interest and 
reward for risk-bearing are deducted, the balance 
i^ surplus, due po.ssibly to unforeseen ciiciim- 
stances aor luck or to good inanai'emont. 
Moreover the h>x becomes the mnin subsiantial, 
the greater the amount of appuent luck and 
therefore the greater tite pre»^uinption of real 
surplus * 

Such a tax may not enb.nnca prices veiy much 
because it will apply very lightly over the major 
part of a supply and with cunipetive forces freely 
whrking, such a result is far less likely. But it 
may also cheapen goods and encourage production. 
Ttie monopolist will be induced to supply a larger 
quantity of gnods at a much lower price, because 
the differences in the.Aotal yield of capital 
are BO much reduced in taxation, and tbe relative 
yield of marginal c.ipital so much increased. 

There is nj^^oubt that the tax wilfhave some 
tendency tp damp initiative and lower general 
enthusiasm. But if the asx is not heavy until 
the reward is high, the psychological efi^t must 
be small. If tbe tax rises to high rates upon 
high yields, labour can be shown that real 
profiteering is progressively hit, tbe more 
obviously it becomes profiteering. * 
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Government and ReUgiout Education 


The Bishop of Bombay, writing ib the current 
num ber of TAe /nternational Seviaw oj Uistnont 
speaks or(l) the relation between a state which 
in regard to religion is neutral and religious 
educational institutions etc. (2) the position and 
aims of Christian missionaries engaged in edu¬ 
cational work in India. As regards the first, he 
believes that a neutral government should en 
courage religious educational institutions to exist 
as being the best form of educational institations. 
This principle has been acoepted by the Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882 and is implied in Gov¬ 
ernment approving of tbs Hindu University of 
Benares. The state however should award certifi¬ 
cates and degrees only on the basis of the secular 
subjects taught and state inspectors and examiners 
should not have anything to do with religious 
instruction ; and grants in-aid should "be given 
only on the ground that the institutions provide 
effective secular education. The neutrality of 
Government will be best expressed by giving all 
advantages, Whether to pupils or educational in- 
sMtu ^ons. solely on the ground of proficiency in 
"the Wn-religious subjects and by abstaining from 
interference with religious teaching. Pure secular 
education is not an ideal, but a pis offer. Students 
can gain by free intercourse with others of 
difi'etent creeds and traditions only in their Uni* 
versity stage 

All Christian missions except the Catholic, wi^h 
to present a completely and avowedly* Christian 
education to any one, whether ChVistian, or non- 
Christian who wishes to receive it. They do not 
want to give Christian education to any one who 
does not want to receive ^t, but they are not 
willing to offer to students or parents an option 
to pick and choose among parts cff their cum- 
culum. 

We do not want in our schools and colleges those 
who wish to av 111 themselves of a conscience cUusc 
Wo see no justice whatever in the attempt to force us 
to take them ut the price of the srornScc of our edu¬ 
cational ideals White, this IS our view in general, 
some mission schools hate made (and the ^authorities 
of others have openly professed their willingness to 
make) exertions by individual ixepiption from the 
Scripture teaching, whore a v( ry eiiiall number of 
pupils m a district strot^ly desire it| and their num¬ 
ber is not great onougbA justify the'establisbinent 
of another school. Buf tfiough we should make such 
exceptions, as of grace, in the case of trifling numbers, 
wb are not ready to make numerous excep¬ 
tions in any school or college. To make numerous 
exceptions would alter the eharucter of the school or 
college. . 


The Meetinc of East uid Wett 

Ur, G. Hibbert Ware, writing in the January 
number of Iht B<ut and fh» Watt remarks that no 
such profound analysis of educational problems 
as the Report of the Calcutta University Oom- 
mission has ever been made before. The Report 
is a survey not merely of University education 
but also of secondary education, and keeps in 
mind the possibility of the application of their 
recommendations to the other universities of 
India. David Hare and Carey and Duff had 
made Western learning rush in like a flood into 
Bengal, and in 1884 8ir W. W. Hunter, in his 
report on the results of the policy of Sir Chules 
' Wood in his Despatch of 1854, remarked that in 
the matter of self help in education Bengal was 
foremost in all India. Rut there began to grow 
up bvil aspects , (1) (he appearance of the type of 
school which existed not to give an education, 
but to secure successes in examinations and (2) 
the leavening of the Indian mind with the re¬ 
volutionary ideals of Western Europe The 
present Commission remarks that the secondary 
echoel system is whoUy inefficient, schools and 
^colleges are badly equipped and the various sub¬ 
jects are not taught in a thorough and efficient 
manner, especially English. But there is also 
the better eide to Weatem education in Bengal, 
,.Tbe movement has evoked self-sacrifice on the 
pait of cctuntless fathers and sons, gonerous bnne- 
factions on the part of the well to-do, enthusiasm 
for noble literature on the part of tbe more in- 
, teltectual atM tbe straining after political fioe- 
dom on the part of the whole educated people. 

The writer concludes by quoting from the 
Repni t»the following para on (he services bf 
missionary education. 

“The influence which has been exercised by the 
(missionary colleges upon the development gf education 
ID Bengal has been of the highest value and impoit- 
anee No colleges wield a deeper influence over the 
mindsof their Students. None have a stronger,corporate 
■pint. . The missionary teacher may not always ba 
a man of the highest academic qualifications . thouf’:'^ 
in point of fact some of the ablest teachers in Bengal, 
and some of those whose influence ii. and has been, 
greatest in University affairs, belong to this class 
but for all those aspects of university life which lie 
outside of, but are by no me.ios less important than, 
tbe formal studies of the curricula, the missionary 
teachers baifc, as a body, exceptional qualifications. 

It 18 they who have laboured, ,witb the greatest 
earnestness and the most marked success, to cultivate 
the humaner side of student lifie, tn provide the 
student with healthy conditions of living, with moral 
guidance, and with the opportunities for physical 
training. . . 
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The Brotherhood of the Sword 

A. writer in tiie New Year number of Sast jmd 
West mourns that the good old days ere passed 
when Sir Charlos Napier fought side by side 
with bte men and there was a rare comradeship 
between Britons and Indians and when valour and 
honour were more in men’s minds than rupees 
and medals, East and West were pearer brother¬ 
hood than perhaps they will be even again. Sir 
Charles Napior, the acknowledged * hero of a 
a family of heroes and the most eccentric com- 
mnnder-in-chief that ever ruled an army had an 
occanion to efier an honour t> a young Suote 
officer who scored a brilliant feet at arms with 
8 Indi.m cavalry officers. The honour was prefer- 
' rod only to the Briton but not to the brave Indians 
who shared with him nil bis perils. 

" Huiiuuni woto rare iu tliuse days. A man might 
fight all Lis life, ho wounded iu battle after buttle and 
at lust retire upon h<9 ponaiot^ with his breast ag bltre 
of ribbon, clasp or modal us bis brow was of hair. It 
was therefore no ordinary compliment for a ^ncre 
Kosigii to bo singled out for distinction by the 
f'onjmander-iu-Cbief himself. But the Highland 
I’lu'id run true. The Ensign replie(f at onco t^ut lice 
cciiTd accept no reward unless his Indian* comrades 
'•hu had shared in the action, shared in the honour. 

I- half expected a Court Martial us the result of his 
uoBwur; but Charlie Napier was Highland too, and 
saw the point at once. Ho wrote the Ensign .< letter 
vfticS the Ensign preserved for 40 years,•wherein 
in language as unfettered as it was vigorous, bo 
lauded the Ensign’s decision and described in terms 
of^unpriota^ie opprobrium what ho (Hie Excelleniyf 
the Commander-io-Chief in India I) should consider 
himself if ho failed to recognize valour eiiually in 
i^riton and Indian. 

^ut for further and fuller particulars of His Excel¬ 
lency's language in this rare document, which must 
surely have bepn written under the stress of 
deep feeling—in the stirring of that sonso of brother¬ 
hood between East and West which p/evailed then 
among all £rave tnen of the sword, ^whether Briton or , 
Indian, Jangy Lat or Sowar—I must refer you to the 
•^les of the Imperial Record Department at Calcutta 
where I deposited the original letter when the old 
Major General oommittid it to me for that purpose." 


• Bolthevita and Religion 


The January number of the Ifibbtrt Journal 
contains a& article by Prince Kugentf”m>ubetz- 
koy, PrefesBor of Law in the University of Mos- 
coni’, which should attAcC general interest because 
of the light it sheds on the oonditioos existing in 
Russia at the present time. 

Under the title The Bolshevist Utopia and 
the Religious Movement in Russia," the writer 
gives an interesting analysis of the spiritnal as 
well as tho social struggle now going on in Russia. 

According to the author, “ Bolshevism is first 
and foremost the practical denial of the spiritual 

.Economic and material interests constitute 

the only social nexus.. . .Considerations of justice 
have nothing to do with the claim of the proleta¬ 
riat to solo )) 06 se 880 r of all material goods. 
That (^aim rests solely and exclusively in the 
right of the strongest.’’ 

" The natural codsequence of the denial of the 
spiritu.al bond is that intellectual fortes are held 

in contempt.Since there is no spiritual bond 

between the two sexes, there can be no dORnnrft^ 
relation,,....’’ 

In shore, the feature most characteristic of 
Bolshevism is to bo found in the practioil method 
it adopts for the realisation of its Utopia, This 
method i.a the armed coiillicfi of tho classes ; war 
to’ihe death against nil mho possets. And tin's, 
from the Standpoint of a consistent materiulism, 
is, beyopjl doutft, the one certain means of causing 
the strongest to prevail.. 

“ A pack of wolveH^g.ithered for hunting in 
common,*aiid thou tearing each other to pieces 
when no more prey is to be found, furnishes an 
exact image of a society whero the advantage or 
the appetite of each member has become the sole 
law of conduct.’’ 

The real opponent of Bolshevism in things 
moral and intellectual is the religious movement 
which began in Russia sjter the Revolution, 
towards the end of 11)17.«... What render.^ the 
Bed authorities most uneasy is the growth of 
Triendly relations between the ‘ classes ’ under 
the influence.of religion.y. 

“ At*a foment when jR'Ocious appetites and 
bestial passions were everywhere pursuing the 
work of destruction, the Church stood alone*in 
Bueeia to remind its children thnt they were men, 
and not wild beasts." 
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Japaa^a Trade witb India • 

The hage deTalopmact of the Japeuese trade 
with India and the South Seas is not so much due 
to the real and national development of Japan’s 
trade atf'Rftb attributable to the war. Japan has 
been Using capital borrowed from foreign oeantries 
and before the war has beefi a country of szctes* 
imports. But now she has become a country of 
ezoesB exports and has removed herself from the 
debtor-side to the creditor>side with abundant 
capita). Everything is in a boom and the 
Japanese are in a period of expansion. But this 
expansion is entirely due to the war and is 
altogether abnormal. Count Okums, writing in 
th6 Journal of th$ Indo-Japantt* Ataoeintion 
(Dec. 19) says that Japan, contrary to conditions 
in Europe, has not only continued the convertible 
system with the expansion in her weajth, but 
enjoys a large increase in her specific reserve. 
While iu other countries, gold has lost sight 
of, in Japan and America, gold reserves have 
increased. Japanese prices are bound to be the 
cheapest and this itself would make for a contiou- 
atior. of trade prosperity. For a long time to 
come, Japanese industries need not fear over-pro- 
and the superabundant money of the 
Japanese can be invested in the taking of goods 
fruui foieign countries. 

The Count is very optimistic about Japan's 
future and says :— 

Japan has increased in wealth, ships, and 
factories during the war, but somehow or other 
co-operation and union among the Japanese have 
made very little progress. This is a great gap 
in our society. Our cqmpetitioo with tbe Euro¬ 
pean nations requires a more sjstematic and 
organic union^ which will save tbe eobrgy and 
increase the momentum of energy. In the 
present condition of Japan, we bave^much cheaper 
wages, with a greater momentum of labour energy 
than io European countries. Besides, our money 
market is much less light than in Europe and 
America, and we have less heavy ta^es which fact, 
too, is enough to make our prices cheaper than 
those of Europe and ‘America. We tetve, as is 
said elsewhere, a geographical advantage on our 
side, in the»competition with the .western eoun-^ 
tries, and we need fear nothing abot.t it. If we 
have domestic co operat^m into the bargain, the 
crude manufactures Vill disappear from our 
foreign 'market and other evil customs will be 
done away with. We shall not only adapt the 
negative measure of keeping customen whom we 
won- during tbe war, but we shall have many 


positive developments. We must have much 
closer relatione between tbe manafeoturers and 
foreti^ traders between those engaged in marine 
transportation, and bankers circulating money in 
foreign trade working in .more systematic end 
organised co-operatiom Then our trade with 
India and tbe ^ath Seas will no doubt show a 
greater development and our merchants will 
enjoy the most important situation in our trade 
in this part of (be world.” 

The Jallianwalla Incident 

The London Marion, writing of the tragedy at 
Jallianwalla, observes; 

On our handling of this shameful episode much 

■ depends for ourselves, our subjects, and our 
Empire. Oeneral Dyer is a common type among 
professional soldiers, and five years of war have 
weekeneiLall over the world tbe bdbitual.. reluc¬ 
tance of eivi]is<>d men to kill. There are potential 
imitators of this man in many a mess-room in 
India. Egypt, and Ireland. So far he has farrd 
well. The Governor of the Punjab, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, has approved bis act, and his military 
superiprs have given him another brigade. If tbe 
thing ends there with tbe thanks of the “ Morn¬ 
ing Post” and the pteans of Anglo-Indian society, 
we must expect that massacre on the Amritsar 
scale will become a recognized feature of our rule. 
Wbatovas done in the Punjab, in April, may 'be 
repeated in Dublin to morrow, and when nexty. a 
really alarming strike arouses tbe angap and fears 
of tbe circles to which tbe General belongs, some 
fanatic may think it safe to “shoot well and 

' strong” at a crowd of English miners. It is 
finally a case not merely for dismissal, but for the 
interveiition of the civil lew. At the earliest 
possible moment, General Dyer should be recalled 
to England, and put upon his trial, Is it think¬ 
able that a man should slaughter four hundred of 
&is fellows, and leave a thousand more Struggling 
unaided in their pain, without undergoing even 
such penalty as be would have suffered for a com¬ 
mon assault? It may be said that General Dyen- 
thought be was doing his duty. But bow mu£n 
vanity,aod senseless intolerance went witii that 
feeling ? He did not chooee to be laughed at. 
* * We shall show ourselves as a nation unfit 
to rule if we pass this thing over lightly. To 
condone it, to minimise it, is to court its repetition. 

■ We repeat that we may be on tbe verge of beppen- 
ingein Ireland which will give tbe General Dyers 
of that island their chance. Tht' British Empire 
would not survive many Amritsar maesacres. It 
liei with Parliament to make this the last. 
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Thoughts about the Drain on India 

Mr. W. H. MoreUnd writes in the New Yeer 
number Aaintio Review that tbe two main 

items that India receives in return for her excess 
of exports are (I) .£28 in.-ii gold and silver and 
X26. m, wh'ch is piid into her acoounts with 
the Secretary of State and spent by him en her 
behalf. Tbe question is whether she gets good 
value under eaoU of these faeade. Mr. Moreland 
maintains that [ndia does not get gbod vslue in 
the gold and silver that ^he gets. Tho quantity . 
of these metals which U put to useful perposes in 
Idilia ifl very small; t^e bulk of both lies useless 
or at the utmost ministers to the vanity of the 

; yet in order to obtain them, India h.as , 
bee t giriii< u-ieful things like graiirand oil-seeds, 
cotton and jute some of which she could have 
11 ‘ied for herself while others could have hP^n %x- 
^changed loi* thing-i which would have helped to 
incroa«o the real income of the people. It cannot 
be maintained that the quantity of gold and 
silver imported on balance is notgi'o.it enough to 
make n material diiference. The annual sum 
works out at Is. 9]d. ppr head of the population. 
Tho absorption of gold alone'totailed to X191. m. 
in tlic forty years ending with 1913 ; and in 
yen'’ the total of India’s oft denounced sterling 
debt was only .£183 m. Tried by such tests as 
these, the drain of useful things given in return 
for t,ho precious metals stands out as a serious * 
economic ev^ ; its continuance undoubtetfly means 
that the country is much poorer than it need bu 
.’ bile tbe reeulta on social life are all had. 

Ijtdia certainly gets better value for tbe 
£26. m paid yearly into her account in London. 
Among the important items of tbe expend^uro of 
thissum £1. ro! was spent on stores for India, 
about £15. m. on railways and canals and about 
X10. Di. on defence and administration. There 
is BO doubt^that India got full valiio for the * 
stores. One can however wish that it is possible to 
buy more, of them in the country. The money 
^ent on railways and cana].e went out partly in 
buying up private owners, partlydn paying interest 
on capital and partly in providing new equipment, 
8uch, then, are the facta. India gets exceed- 
ingly good value for the money spent abroad, but 
she loses l^eavily by the import of gold and silver 
on whicli her pooj)Ie insist; and a finailhier might 
be tempted to ask jvhy Indian critics concentrate * 
on the first item, and have nothing whatever to 
way about the seoohd. answer 1 should give 

to this question is that the money spent abroad 
does in fact represent w sentimental, though not 


ISS 

a material, drain ; in S word, it hurts. It in¬ 
volves a drain on India's newly-found self-respeot, 
an immense aQational asset, though its value 
cannot be shown in the country’s balanoe-sbeet. 
Young India is not really interested in^flOwing 
whether she gets good value or not ; confident' of 
her eftrn efficiency, she dbjeats to the existence of 
these payments as a whole. Now just because 
this national self-respect is a new growth, and 
not as ydt firmly root^ in the past, it overlooks 
certain material factors ; the herd truth ie that 
India makes payments to foreigners to secure 
her national existence solely by reason of her 
seculai; national ineffioiency.” 

* , Nationaliim in Japan 

Surprise is frequently expressed at tbe sup¬ 
posedly unparalleled progress Japan has made 
during tbe last fifty years, assimilating alt the 
best ideas of western minds and making hep own 
the best acfiievements of western civilizition. But 
this process of assimilating foreign thought and 
civilization, says Dr. Kuroita, in the Japan Maga¬ 
zine was no new fhing in Japan. I^e country 
had been accustomed to assimilating continental 
ideas for many centuries. " In fact the gmater 
part of our civilization bos been iBsimilHtediro^ 
the continent. Thus in digesting and assimilat¬ 
ing alien thought and civilizition Japan has more 
experience than almost any other nation. Having 
had such vast experience through the centuries 
in thus assimilating tbe thoughts and civilization 
of €hiaa, Korea and India, it was not at all sur¬ 
prising thal Japan should have so rapidly assimi¬ 
lated tbe Jbougtfts and civilization of western 
countries. , 

What is remarkable about Japan is the fact 
that sbe has been assiuiilating foreign ideas for 
centuries without losing her own civilization or 
bocoming any less Japanese. The Japanese na¬ 
tional traits and spirit are as pronounced and posi¬ 
tive to-day as ever; and our nationalism is per-' 
haps more aggressive to-day than ever before. 
Thus instead of being weakened by foreign ideas 
Japan has been grSatly strengthened and advan¬ 
ced. la it%iot true that ail>*iiatiuns mnke pro¬ 
gress only as they come inbimately into contact 
with other people and tneir civilizatioa. With 
all these valuable experier^s behind her Japan is 
now the most^xpert natioStin tbe world at the 
art of asMmilating divergei»t*civiliz4tions and thus 
bringing harmoniously together both Eaht and 
West. This is her mission to day, and xhe must 
rise to it without question, for in no other way 
can she so much benefit mankind.” • ■ 
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SiifUm in Af^anittan 

Mr. Ikhal All Shab, vritiog in fcbe OeeuU 
h«view for the current month describes the life 
of e g reat A fghan Su6. Mnllah Mintn, who, se 
other emtnent Sufis were, was distinguished by 
his learning as well as by his devotion. In 
Afghanistan as elsewhere Sufi mysticism and devo¬ 
tion are expressed through po^ry and in the 
shape of the ardent love of the oreatnre for the 
creator. In Afghanistan as elsewhere Sufi poetry 
is so full of religious allegory and so saturated with 
mystical allusion that what to the initiated reveals 
deep spiritu'il truth may appear to the profane 
but a Hachcbanalian riot of luxury and eroticism. 

Mr. Shah sums up the essence of Sufism as* it 
is understood by the best minds of Persia and 
the Middle Etstin the following passage- ^ 

“ To sum up the whole matter, let u(i undei- 
stand how completely Sufism is interpenetrated 
with the belief that the souls of men afe one in 
essence with the Divinet However much men 
may dill'er in degree from divinity, they are, 
after all, particles of the Divibe Being and will 
ultimately be re absorbed in Him. He is uni- 
versg^ubstance; in Him alone is perfect Oood- 
^lesB^erfect Truth and perfect Beauty ; the love 
of Him alone is real love. That love which is 
wasted on inferior objects is but an illusion and a 
snare; nature itself is a mirror wherein the 
divine BMuty is reflected : from all eternity the 
Supreme Goodness has been occupied in difl'using 
happiness among those capable of receiving '.it 
There was once a covenant between Qod and man 
and it is only whan man recovara'bis re^jktionsbip 
with God that he attains real happiness, nothing 
really exists but the Mind or Spirit; material 
thiDg8i)ave no real substiliice as the* ignorant 
believes; 

Jjet us note, in conclusion, th^ all beneath 
the gorgdous imagery and mysticism of Sufi 
‘poetry, whether of Persia or of the Middle East, 
there is an underlying teadiing of deep signifi¬ 
cance, And we have here a message 'that we 
seek in vain upon the pages of Gr^ek and Latin 
literature. The old Greeks and Romans have 
taught us much, but wb miss in their writings an 
expressioS' of those deeper and more ardent feel¬ 
ings which are evoked by the soulV colloquy with 
its Creator. There is^ttle.io classical literature 
which tells of the yeatning of the finite 'for the 
Infinite. The Sufis deal with a deeper theme. 
It is the drama of the inner life. Beneath the 
erotic imagery and the glorlfloation of the juice 
of the gpape, Sufi poetry speaks of a love which is 


not oamal and of an inebriation produced from 
DO material vine. There are, it is true, wine 
cups in profusicm and many ardent pictures of 
hnman love, but the Spiritu^ love of thd soul for 
its Oreator and the transports of divine alfeotion 
' are the realities which underlie these metaphors. 
It is th; old mystery of life and death, mystery 
within mystery: 

All, all on earth is shadow, and all beyond 

Is substance The reverse is folly’s creed.” 

Indians Abroad 

The curaant number of The Hound TabU says 
that much feeling has been excited in India by 
the recent Anti-Asiatic legislation passed by the 
, Union Parliament in South Africa. The trouble 
began at Pretoria where the Supreme Court issued 
an injunction restraining a European firm from 
perpiittipg Indians to reside or occupy certain 
stands in the township of Krugersdorp. A com¬ 
mittee of inquiry was appointed and a bill was 
passed which gave statutory protection to existing 
trading rights held by Indians on the 1st May, 
1919 in Government townships and proclaimed 
lands^in the Transvaal but ^declared that no fresh 
trading licenses, except renewals would be granted 
«to Indians in these areas. On news of this, Mr. 
Gandhi claimed that the terms of the bill were a 
direct violation of the ] 914 Compact as well as a 
negation of the acceptance by the Dominions ro- 
'presentatives at the Imperial War Conference, of 
■the principle of reciprocity. The Oovernmenl; of 
India could only secure that the clause of the bill 
empowering^licenr'ng authorities to refuse trading 
' licensee to Indians generally hae been deleted in 
~ the Senate of South Africa. The future of the 
Indian community is gravely menaced by , the 
complete estopment of the growth of new vested 
rightct. Indian opinion has been over optimistic 
in the immediate past and the sudden re-opening 
'of the whole question has caused a profound SQd 
most painful imprpssion in this country. 

The question of indentured Indian labour in 
Fiji has again come to the fore. Government stop^^ 
ped all further flow of labour and demanded the 
cancellation . of existing indentures. The Fiji 
lyegislature have agreed to cancel all iodenturea 
outstanding on August 20, 1920. The labour 
question in Fiji is serious ; and an unofficial mis¬ 
sion from F)ji is to visit India in tbeoojd weather 
c with the object of persuading Indian public 
opinion to agree to the resumption of free emigra¬ 
tion to Fiji undor wholesome cunditiona Could''-., 
a satisfactor) scheme be arrived at, both countries 
would be benefited. •. 
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True Art 

The following observations of Swami Yiveka* 
nasda re^rt^ in a recent issue of the PraXtnddha 
Bharata. may be read with interest:— 

Art has ite origin in the expression of some idea 
in whatever man produces. Where there is no 
expression of idea, however much they may be a 
blaze of external colours and manipulation, cannot 
be styled true art. The articles of everyday use 
like vessels, utensils, cups and saucers should thus 
be produced as expressing an idea. In the Paris 
Exhibition 1 saw a wonderful figure* carved in 
marble. In explanation of the figure, the follow¬ 
ing woi-ds were written underneath—Art unveil¬ 
ing Nature—that is, how Art sees the inner 
beauty by drawing away with its own bands the 
covering veils of Nature. The figure is carved in 
such a way ^ to indicate that the beauty of 
Nature not yet become wholly manifest but 
'the beauty of the little that has become manifest 
is such that the artist has become bewitched by 
^ecitig t ” 

The two paths in Hungary 

Ur ()sk.ar Jnzi, the’leader of the Hungarian 
Radi-m] Party had long been lighting for, the* 
improvement of the status of the non-Magyar 
races as well as of the Magyar pexsaiitry and 
proletariat. He writes in The A'eio Europe 
(20th Nov. 1919) about the two possibilities alone* 
th>'..iri-emain for Hungary after its terrible national 
cAMomic anti moral collapse: 

“ If the democratic parties and claa^s acriuire 
control—especially the peasants and the proletariat 
of the cities associated with the intellectuals— 
tbpD^will come a fervent period of yitovnnl 
ro-organisation, the solution of the land question, 
intensive popular and especially ngricultural 
instruction, a re establiehment of industry on an 
Ag)-urian bAsis, eelf-government in the counties in * 
place of the ancient oligarchic administration, etc. 
—in sbo^t, a social and democratic policy on a 
scale. This wae the scope and tendency of 
oun October-Revolution unlit the amputation of 
the country by unexpected invaders, the econo¬ 
mic ruin of Hungarian industry, hunger and lack 
oF empIoysMnt, and the mistaken policy of the 
Rntente-nyasioDe at Rudapnst, which understood 
nothing abQut the social aud moral situation of 
our unhappy oonnt|^y, led the nation into bank¬ 
rupted and Rolshevism. 

There is another alternative. If the ancient 
rsytms re-establishes itself in Hungary, if tbe 
magnates and prelates, witb their traditional 


allies, athe autoeratid country gentry and the 
Jewish uearera of the oitiee, regain their ancient 
power, then, all tbe democratic gains of the 
Ootober-Revolution are lost, and Hungary, a prey 
to raoe-faatreH and chauvinism, reverts TO^te old 
policy of oppressing tbe peasantry, the wot'king 
claseee and such few ndn-Magyars as remain. 

This dangerous course is already at work since 
ti]ie collapse of Bolshevik rule. ^ A small group of 
adventurers—the Friedrich "government” and 
tbe White ofiicials—have replaced the Red terror 
by a White one, and under tbe pretfxt of exter¬ 
minating Bolahevi*m, are making war against all 
demoeratic, liberal and radical tendencies in 
, Hungary, though these had nothing to do with 
the notnmnniat adventure. If this cruel and anti- 
deninoratic rule continues, bloody civil conflicts 
are iiiev.itable after the withdrawal of the 
Rouriinnian troops.” 

If the first policy should triumph, Hungary would 
wo k fur friendly relatione with its new neigh¬ 
bours and would be^a fintj^ampart for the west 
against liny renowal of par-German vor par Slav 
deeigns But if the present oligarchical rule 
continues, Hungary will becomes kingdoiMtUi^,^ 
mb'e in a few years and anti-democmtic and antK 
militiry. Thus Hungary ie the AchilleB’ heel of 
Mi'MIe Europe and if unchecked may become th^' 
rally of all the counter-revolutionary forces. 

The Task before Indians 

XI r. T. J. Bennett, writing in the January 
nu <ii>er of*tbe Asiatia /ieoiew, makes some obser¬ 
vations oq tbe duty of Indians under the Reform 
Act. He states that he hay small patience with . 
those (louple who say that the Act uU'ers only a 
am.vll instalment of reforms, for" India will have 
qiiile enough to do in the next decade in develop- 
in<; and eiiic.-itifig an electorate, and in learning 
how^ to choose tbe best men for the Legislative 
C -ni-cils, just as the Councils themselves will have 
enough to do in developing a parliamentary spiiit 
and parliamentary aptitude, and in learning how 
to get the best wofk out of the men selected to 
serve it in (he Ministries.” 'He Further says " the 
time for arguing on the Yundamentale of the 
question has gone and that ‘ political administra¬ 
tive facts have now to tiike the place of argu¬ 
ments.’ He describes-theVet, which has been 
■ condemn*ed^)y the Indian i^reniiats ae ‘a little 
thing,’ BB a great measure of constLthtior|l 
government’ which ' ie a triumph of the accoroo- - 
dating practical spirit which has actuated the 
moderate school of Indian politicians ” • 
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Th« Birth of a* New Day. • 

Writiog on the Indtan Reform Bill, in the 
first number of the newly-started monthly Bri¬ 
tain and India, Optimist si} a as follows ;— 

“It iWtR record and aummary of a closed chapter of 
Britiab and Indian history, It is the opening of a new 
and hopeful chapter. It is tjie herald of a new day. 

It is the symbol of a mutual confidence. It is the em¬ 
blem of a groat hope and the type of a new political 
purpose. It wouldi>e idle to say that it ie complete 
in itself, that it baa fulfilled all legitimate deetre, that 
It is the last word in political wisdom. It would be 
absurd to deny its imperfections and limitations. But 
it is a right b^inning. It is a substantial march in a 
new and enc<waging direction. It is a deliberate 
shunning of the evil path of racial dcraination, of 
alien political supremacy, of foreign exploitation." 

The preeent change may be from an atieii , 
bureaucracy to an Indin ii i.Iigurch) ; but the 
change is in the right Himetion Tho new act 
gives Indians tiie occaaiona to mahe mistakes, the 
power to rectify them uud the opp irtunity of 
learning from them. The po.^sibilitied are now 
thrown open to tha Indiana and the realisation is 
from them alono. 

• 

’Ideal Reconstruction 

In the coureo of an nrtiVIn in the Hinduttan 
Mr. K. C \f ihindr.t .addreasea himself to • 
one aspect of the prjblem of reconstruction. * 
faking the social ai le he says :— 

“ When we recon&litute our social fabric on 
tbe principle of “ Well being for all ” and attempt ^ 
to regulate our daily conduct according to the 
best rule devised in that light we will find that 
automatically most tf the ills of t^-day Kave 
disappeared or bnve losspned ty their severity. , 
There is no idea of using the cure as an elixir or 
a panacea but there ».houId be a recognition of 
the fxet that a faulty eysVim of apportionment of 
the Kational Dividend is responsible*' for many 
and variouR maladies almost wholly unconnected 
with tbe practice and theory of dis*^^ribution. Of 
course we attempt to diagnose tbe labour unrest 
of to day, eooi.omic distress presents itself not 
through distributive injustice alone but malad- 
justmente in the production j^has^ combined with 
political and social, handicaps due to outworn 
law ; and outworn viv'aU arc a considerable factor 
therein. But it appoars to me that removal of 
injustice and uofnirne-xs a.s regards distribution 
will contribute very l^gely towaMe amelioration. 

1 must not be und^ntood to m^p (hat mere 
diBtri,butive reoonstrdction will work tbe miracle;' 
•there is as much need of reconstruotion in other 
spheres pari poMu. With a guarantee of well¬ 
being and equal opportumty for all we will he 
operating to remove the very basia of tbe fight 


between capita] and . labour. There will be 
penodio tangles between the boas and the worker, 
but the essentials in such strangles will be shifted 
on to a different plane. I gave the analogy of a 
aUch ioko-oatc^ cm to the conflict between the 
employees and the employed on wages, hours, 
housing, he'ilth etc. By the introduction of 
some of our ideal principlee in the notive life of 
tbe community we will be doing away with this 
oatcb-who-catgh can quality. People will con¬ 
tinue to work for wages They will do so not 
because without it they will starve but because 
of their own tastes and their own faculty of crea¬ 
tive energy. Their work will not be 'of the 
grinding sort, for it will be eesentUtly free.” 

Political Parlies in India 

The Modern wrioea ;--“pai ty politics in 

In^ia would be less luti.e, aiiJ mqro dignified in 
Appearance, ifihe pti'iis had their respective 
constructive policies and schemes of service to the 
country, and if there were material differences in 
them. But there do not seem to be any. At 
present, a humorist might say that the main subs- 
Untial differences between the parties consisted 
in one praying and tile other demanding—the use 
of both the words being attended with equal 
results—and in One professing to be quite satis¬ 
fied with and profusely thankful for the alms or 
dolepf reforms obtained and the other professing 
to be dieeatiefied and clamouring for more. We 
should like tbe parties to seek to outrival each 
other in service to the country.” ' 

INDIA. IN .INDIAN & FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Some Common Indian Birds. By T. Buiubrigge 
Fletcher R. N„E. L.R, E. E. s., etc. [“The Agricul¬ 
tural Journal of iDdia,” January, 19301 ' ^ 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT AND ITS 
Critics. By Sir J. D. Beea. K.C.I E.. c.v.o, M. P. 
The Asiatic Review," January, 1920.) 

INDIAN EOH3ES FROM FRANCE. By "Rev. Af W. 
McMillan, C. F. [“The East and the West." 
January, 1930.] 

To TUB WOMEN OF INDIA. By Mrs. Despard and 
Miss Maude Royden. [“Britain and ludwr 
January, 1930.) 
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Revival of Indian Music. By B. R. Bhashyam 
Aiyaogar B. A., L. T. 1“ Eve^ryman’s • Review,'' 
February, 1920.) 

The Ethics of the Ramatana. By M^ganlalA. 
Bueb. • [" The InCan PbilosophkiRl Review.” 
January, 192Q.} . 

Indian Exchanob. By Ouriimukh Singh Suri. 
[“ East and West," January, 1(20.] 

Christian Influences on Indian Culture. By 
F. J. Thomas, H.A. (*' Madras Christian College 
Magazine," Nov. 19X9.] ' 
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Tbe Turkish Question 

H. H. the Aga Khao in a rec^t mtervieff 
opposed the removal of the Turks from Oods^d- 
tinople 00 the ground that if the Turks were 
driven from Europe thej woaid relapee into .bar* 
harism. He recalled a number of Mabomedane 
nho fought on the aide of the Allies during the 
war Buying that this almost gave them the righ^, 
which all the Allies had, to ask Bometbing of the 
Peace 0 mference. They only asked*that no in¬ 
justice should be done to Turkey. Britain and 
Franco could obtain perpetual mandate *over the 
heirts of all Hfussalmane by moderation towarde 
Turkey. The West never knew when it might 
again need the help of the Eist. < 

Financial Relations Committee 

Tho SecretHry of State for India has appointed 
a Committee to advice on the linanrial relations 
'betwoen the Ooverniuent of India and Local Gov¬ 
ernments undor the Reforms Scheme, and more 
pirticiih rly on the question of contributions to 
be paid b} fiOcnl Governinenfs in aid o^ the Cen¬ 
tral Exchequer. This Committee is constitutod 
as follows :—Tbe lUgbf Uort’tilo Lord Mostofi of 
Agrn, President, Mr Charles Roberts, LieuteqantaB 
Commander E. Hilton Young, M. P., oiemlmrs. 
Ml’ D. N. Dutt will be Secretary of the Com- 
luittoe. The torms of reference to the Committee 
will be to advise on (a) the contributions to be* 
pni'fbytho various provinces to tbe* Central 
(■'.'/ernmenf for the financial year 1921-22; (b) 
'be modifications to be made in thg provincial 
contributions thereafter with a view to their ' 
equitable distribution until there ceases to be an 
aD-Igdia deficit; (c) the future financing of the 
provincial loan accounts. * 

The Committee has since begun work, and is 
touring the country. 

Mr. GAdhi on India’* Lingua Franca * 

I have attended all tbe Congress S'ssions, but 
one, since 1915. I have studied ihem specially in 
-order to study the utility of Hindustani compared 
t<^Englisb for the conduct of its proceedings, 1 
have spoken hundreds of delegates and thouxands 
of vieitoi'B and I have perhaps covered a larger 
area and eeen a much larger number of people, 
literate and illiterate, than any public men, not 
e.<c1uding*Mrs. ‘Befiant and Lokamanya Tiink and 
1 hao^e come to tb« deliberate cobclueion that no 
^^anguage except Hindustani—a resultant of 
Hindiand Urdu—can poBsibly become tbe national 
. medium for exchange of ideas or for the contiuct 
of national proceedings. 

Ta 


* Rabindranath on Paojab 

Babindra Nath Tagore writes in a letter dated 
April 25, 191? to a friend of his as follows:— 

“ Most of the Anglo-Indian papers ai;p cryiog 
for more blood They are sure that there *re 
some ^miechief makers bq^ind the present distur- 
bancee. Certainly there are. But who are they ? 
Serious disturbances have taken plaoe in alt three 
countries where the British have their way—' 
Ireland, Egypt and India leepectively, containing 
three diiTerent peoples, widely different in their 
civilization, temperament and tradition. Is it 
unthinkable that the mischief makers may be 
lurking somewhere in the common element which 
they aU have, namely, in one people which govern 
them ? It ie not in the syatem of Gev rnnient of 
the l:iw but in tbe men entrusted with the carry¬ 
ing on of'the Government, the men who have not 
the imagination or eympatby truly to know tbe 
people whom they rule, the men who imagine 
that it is their martial power which carries its 
own permanence in itself, and that bheiefore the 
eternal truths of human nature and *noral pro¬ 
vidence can be ignored in its favour. It is evi¬ 
dent that these peop'o in their blind prid(^^ill 
ever go on seeking for the sources of miTcbiet 
outside themselves, and eaaily succeed in catching 
some stray dog to give it a bad name and hang 
it. This will only prolong their period of har¬ 
bouring tbe mischief in their own ptrson and 
driving it deeper into their constitution. 

Th^ Ba*i« of Self'GoTernment 

The Hound TfiUe writes;—The real hope of 
the future lies in whatever system uinbes for a 
higher sense of public responsibility in individual 
men. It is a fact as obvious as it is constantly 
ignored titat unselfishness in individuals is tbe 
only basis upon which s 6} stem of Self-govern- 
mont can rest, * Tbe more highly developed a 
society grows, the higher the altruiBm necessary 
in thecit'z-ns if they,are to govern without des- 
t oying themselves. But the eaving factor in 
liberty is that ait generates tbe principle of its 
own existerce. In an nge ^of cataclysm society 
hae proved*most stable whgVever free instilutiors 
have been mast fn inly established. Tbe power 
which small sreCions have of holding Clie whole 
community toVansom is cowbere greater than in 
England spd'Ameriar; anfi^ the really impressive 
fwtture is tbe extent to w4iich on the whole they 
forbear to use it. There is gi eat hope for free¬ 
dom in any community in wliich Labour still 
keeps leaders like Thomas, Cl; nc-s, and Oompers 
at its head. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


The Viceroy on^the Reforms 

H, E. the Yioeroy opened the reoen^ session of 
the Imperl&l Legislative Council* with a speech 
in which, as usual, ho touched on all topics of 
ourr^tToterest At the outset, he pxid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Montagu and eulogised the eervioes 
of Lord Meston, Sir William M<trrts and Mr. 
Muddiman. He also said that it was he that 
reoomniended Sir Sankaran Nair to the India 
Council. Speakipg on the Reforms he said :— 

“ What happier augury could there he for the’work* 
ing of our gr^at nxporimeot ? Indian Ministen will 
find a running machine oompoaed of human parte of 
the finest temper and quali^ ready to their ha^d. The 
work which has been done is an earnest of what will 
yet be done. I am confident that nothing,,wiTl be < 
lacking in the loyalty and efficient working of the 
machine of Ooveroment.” 

Turning to the preparatory work before the 
ushering of the Reforms, the Viceroy said ; 

“ Wc have discussed in conference with 'cho beads of 
the provinces all the preliminary points which 
presented any obstacles to immediate progress. It is 
our aim to tilke public opinion &eely into our confid¬ 
ence, and I jvilt take this opportunity of stating our 
intentions upon points of wider interest. Wo contem¬ 
plate a lowering of the Franchise in Madras and the 
■Jiu yw b. which will result so for as our rough estimates 
indicate, in an increase of something, over six hundred 
thousand voters in the two provinces taken together. 
We shall provide for some increase in the rural seats, 
which the Joint Committee wishes to attain without 
H reduction of the urban seats. We shall similiarly 
provide for some better representation of the depres¬ 
sed classes. The special case of the urban wage- 
earner is also being provided for in Calcutta and 
Bombay, where the class is numerous and important. 

T hope that under the sympathetic and capable ' 
guidance of Lord Williogdon and Sir Oesrge Lloyd 
the difficulties about nqp-Brahmins in Madras and the 
Mahrattas in Bombay are in a fair way to a settle¬ 
ment. The process of mukii^ the electoral rolls bus 
begun or is beginning and with it will pro¬ 
ceed also the shaping of the election rules. 
Another matter of immediate airgency is the 
drafting of the rules of legislative, and qlber 
business for the several provincial councils and for 
the Indian legislature. 

Mr. Banoerjee on the Reform Act 

At the weekly meeting of tbb (Calcutta Rotary 
Club held on Jan. 2? under the presidbney of Dr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Surendfanath Binnerjee delivered 
an addresip on the Indian achemecuf reforms to a 
large audience in which the comnLeroial commu¬ 
nity was largely repreq^ted. After referring to 
the growing friendlunie and solidarity between * 
Europeans and [ndians, Mr. Bannei jee said 
'Politics, religion, social reform, expansion of ciyic 
life, development of industries and grawth of spiritua¬ 
lity are all intorblended and interlinked. They act 
and renat upon one another and strengthen one 


another by their mutual interaction. You cannot 
introduce a political reform of any importance or 
magnitude without affecting your activities in other 
departments of life. The authors of the reform 
acheme sought to confer on our people a richer gift 
than India bad ever .enjoyed—the gift of elevated 
manhood, Reponiible public life, of increased and 
inoreaaiog national self-respect and all that the pos¬ 
session* of these high moral qualities implies. The 
voter will begin to think that he is somebody in the 
land that his vote counts for something in the eoun- 
sels-of the Government. A higher sense of civic 
stacua will be infused into his mind. He will lift up 
his bead amon^t his fellows. The whole of his lifo 
and conduct will be coloured by his new status. His 
awakened sense of self-respect will have an elevating 
effect upon his mind and character. If bo is an agri¬ 
culturist or an artisan or a trader he will be a better 
agriculturist, artisan and trader for the vote and w ith 
a thriving clasiTof agriculturists, artisans and traders 
the material interests of the country and those of 
trade and commerce aro bound to invorove. 

It ' 

Mr. Bannerjee then dwelt at length on the* 
social influence of the Act. Ambng other things 
he said : — 

Social relations between Europeans aod Indians 
will greatly improve and they will be placed on a 
better and higher footing of piiituul trust and of mu- 
.tual'respect. Public affairs will occupy a larger place 
^in our daily activities than now. There will be closer 
and more frequent opportunities of contact between 
Europeans and Indians in the discharge of public 
duties. The social and political sides of our lives will 
be brpadei^ed and softened by this daily and increa- 
. singly friendly intor-courso. We shall learn to know 
one another more and to respect one another more. 
The fact cannot bo disguised and nothing is to be 
gained by concealment that there were many mem¬ 
bers of the community who were frankly 

mistrustful of the reform proposals. They thought 
that they were a little too premature and a little too 
advanced. The verdict has gone against them. The 
Britieh,democracy have declared that reipcnsihlo 
governmont, is tobe the end and aim of British rule 
and that it is to be attained by progreseive stages. 
Your status and our status is the same and here let 
mo make a frank confeseion of faith on my behalf as 
well as of the great party to which I belong. Woof 
the Moderate Party believe that the connection of 
England is a divine dispensation ordained by the Ho¬ 
liest aod the Highest. We further believe that Indift . 
will not attain to the full height of her stature, takl^ 
her place among the free natione of the earth and lul- 
fil the high destinies in the providence of God or her 
allotted portion in the evolution of humanity except by 
and through association with the freest Empire that 
the world has ever seen. Therefore do I appeal to you 
representatives of European community, mem^rs of 
the Empire,* friends of human freedom, to jtand by us 
to co-operate with us in ooeuring the suooeis of the 
great experiment upon which the'honour of England 
is staked and the future of India so lai^ely depend* 

I am sure I do not appeal'in vain. ‘ I am strengthened''^ 
la this hope by tbe cordiality of your reception and 
kind aod eympathetic hearing which you have accord¬ 
ed to me and for which I am. truly grateful, 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Chamber of Priocei 

Writiogtin the Pall iioU Gazette, the Aga 
Khan, who was uncertain of the proposals regard¬ 
ing the Chamber of Princes,this idea was 
one which was ndvoc-ited by the Maharaja of 
Raroda tweuty-fivo } ears ego. It remained as a 
pious thought ever afterwards. 

Lord Cur^on’s interest, eaye His Highness, was 
centred in bringing the Priijces togefber to con¬ 
sider questions affecting themselves only. Lord 
Minto wished to create a sort of Senate,Composed 
of the princes and the principal land owners of 
British India. Lord Hardingo inaugurated the 
Princes' Oounoi), advisory and consultative, pos¬ 
sessing the roots of executive poweh and with a 
plan to deal with the education of the piiiicrs. 
That is ul{put as far as the matter went* under 
Lord ilardinge. 

My idea is that British India should be divided 
into a Federal ajstonn of governnient, consisting 
of Senitto, Princns and Governmoiit The Govern¬ 
ment i.« however, unwilling to relax ita 'authority 
over the Governors. . , , • 

The Rul^s of Dholpur . 

Tlio Dholpur Ilulers, writrs Mr. Kannoomal, 
M A , have made a deep and abiding mark in the 
history of chivalrou.s Kajputana. Their gallagtry, 
lilkeriUty, benevolence, piety, amiability of dis 
position, piiternal love towards the people and 
s^t!" iich and flevoted lojalty to the British Gov- 
'cnment are among the moet outstandyig charac 
‘.eristirs of their life history. 

The iiiliog family of Dholpur are J.ata Kshst- 
trijfaa of Batiirolis clan, the name being derived 
from Bamroli near Agra where an ancester*of the 
family is said to have been in possession of liinds 
about 1195. They joined the side of the Bajputs 
sgmrist Muasalmans and received a grant of the 
territory of Gobad about 1505 when the title of 
Rana was assumed. In 1761 when the Mahratfiui 
.had been defeated at Panipat liana Bhim Eirigh 
seinpd tbe fort of Gwalior, but it was re-taken by 
Scindia in 1777. In order to form a banier 
against the Mahrnttae, Warren Hastings made a 
treaty with Scindia, stipulated for the integrity 
of the Gobad territories but after tbe treaty of 
^Ivai in 1^72 this protection was withdrawn and 
in 1783 Scicdin succeeded in re capturing Gohad 
Gwalibr. In 1804,’ however, the family were 
-vestored to Gohad i>y the- British Government, 
but owing to the opposition of Scindia Hie High¬ 
ness the Mabara j Rana ^iratsing Bahadur agreed 
in 1806 to bxflhange Gohad for the present terri* 
^ry.oLXibolpur, * 


Awakenmg in Indian State* 

The Government of India Act of 1919 says the 
SeanhUght, has been understood by soin^ of the 
more advanced of Indian states as a direct call for 
tbemjto broaden the popplar basis of administra¬ 
tion and to thoroughly revise the idea, which ap¬ 
pears behind the government of many, that the 
stste exists for the Ruler and not for his subjects. 
In bis speech at the anniversary Durbar, the 
Maharajah of Alwar announced a series of mea¬ 
sures sudb as tbe separation of judicM and execu¬ 
tive functions, free elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cation,'liberalization of pnnchayats and extension 

• of co-opgrative societies. The Ruler of Dewas in 
Bombay has openly proclaimed that he bxs made 
up his mind “ to be a strictly constitutional ruler 
and to admit without unnecessary delay, my sub¬ 
jects to a sub.stantial share in the direction of 
public affairs.” 

Reform* in Hyderabad 

H. E. Highness the Nizam of H 3 derabad has 
just issued nn important FUfiutn froai*wbich we 
quote tbe following interesting announcement ;— 

“ In my Firman dated the 22nd of 
Muzaffar 1338 H under which I established nn' 
Executive Council for the more ciBcient adminis¬ 
tration of my Dominions, I had directed that my 
Legislative Council would continue to work under 
the existing rules until they should be modilied, 
Tbi^Council was one of the outsttvnding features 
of the Reforms introduced by my revered father. 

• Since ita establishment., some minor changes have 
been effec^d, but they are not snlBcient to meet 
the requirements of present timee, nor do they 
give promise of the fulfUment of those duties and 
functions which 1 consider neoet^Rlfy for the pros¬ 
perity and advancement of my beloved subjects. 
The Constitution I have given to my Executive 
CoutTci! has set it on the high rond of administra¬ 
tive elBciency. It has made an excellent start 
and I feel confident that ita working will demons¬ 
trate the wisdonf o&tbe sieps taken.” 

Tbe Maharajah <ff Bikaner 

Replying to the toast of liis health at the state 
banquet given ^ B&roda, Mr. Holland, agent 
to tbe Ooverimr-Generol. Rajputana, in the 
course of bis speech saijl ^ 

• All th6 wSrld, knows of Qis Highness’ striking 
career—his remarkable war services, the growth 
and development of his State under his pirenta^ 
eye and lastly all that he has done for the States 
as a body, for India- and for the Empir^ Tbe 
record of bia life as Prince, soldier and statesmanN 
ia writ large for tbe public eye to read, 
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INdlANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Indiant in South Africa, 

A recent communique sfiya that the Oom* 
mieeton appointed to enquire into the disabili¬ 
ties of.Iiidisns in South Africa will consist 
of the following members: Sir Johannes Lange, 
Chairman, Colonel Jamei Scott Wylie Yi^itles, 

M. V. 0, Willinm Duncan Baxter Enquire, 
Member of the Legislative Aesambly, and 
Henry John Hofzyer Esquire. The terms ai 
reference are to enquire and report on the provi¬ 
sions of law affecting (a) the acquisition of land 
and rights adboting land in the Dnion by Asiitics 
and persoos of Asiatic descent for tr.tding or 
other purposes ; (b) the trading or carrying*on of 
business by such persona generally or in specified * 
localities; (c) to consider whether it is in the 
public interest to alter the law in any respect and 
(d) to malce recommendations with regard to any 
ditEculties and grievances which may have arisen 
in connection with matter.4 (a) and (b) It is 
understood that the Commission is prepared to 
commence ifb sittings at Cjpe Town about the 
middle of March. 

With reference to the above personnel and 
of reference, Mr, Q.indbi said to an inter¬ 
viewer ; — 

The Commission is neither strong nor impartial, 
and BO far as the terms of reference are concerned, 

I am not disposed to quarrel with them, and 1 
w-'uld have, if it was possible, avoided the C)m- 
mission altogether and obtained relief regarding 
land and trading by other meins. , But I'am 
inclined to think it is possible Iqr Sir Benjamin , 
Bobertson to secure the rights of ownership of 
land and trading which are in imminent danger. 
The whole situation hingqp round the strength 
that- the Ooverament of India, tbrougli Sir 
Banjamin Robertson, puts forth, 

Indian AgricuUuriets in Durban 

Ad Indian Agricultural Aseoeiatioo wan formed 
at Durban, Natal, on December 8, by a meeting 
of delegates representing the Indian farming 
community in the districts susroiinding Durban. 
The intention is to is|ke an organised effort to 
help the Indian famiag community and inculcate 
in them |he co-operative e^stem of production; 
also to represent their wishes to {l},e antborities. 

Indiana O^uttide India 

The Indian OverSe^ Assoeiation is*' actively > 
romotiog the interests of lodiins outside lodia, 
l has Imn corresponding with Colonial and 
Indian officers to secure wider terms of reference 
and satisfactory Indian repreeentation before ^e 
•Houth 'African Aeistice Oemmiaeion. 


Indiant Overteat 

The problem,of the position of Indians overseas 
is becoming acute, says the Indian Sosinl*Raformer. 
Only in one part of the British Empire, Fiji, bss 
there been A gleam of light. As if to make up 
for this slight gain, the position of Indians in the 
Crown Colony of Eist Africa is being seriously 
menaced by the interested agitation of white ad¬ 
venturers in that colony. The most extraordinary 
part of the a8*iir is that these gentlemen profess 
to be moved by love of morality, the Indians 
being depicted as a depraved people. There is not 
a shred of ovidenoe to show that the Indiana are 
more depraved than the Europeans, and there is 
some evidence to rbow the contrary. Mr. Andrews 
sends us a statement by Dr. Albert Cook, O B.E , 
in charge of the C. M. 8 Hospital, Kampala, 
Uganda; in which be certifies that' in hir over 20 
years' experience of the largest hospital in Ugan- - 
da, it is his deliberate opinion that there is less 
venereal disease among the Indiana resident in 
Kampala than in any other section of the comma 
nity Oa'the strength of this unfounded libel, 
and on the familiar r.rgumont that the white man 
must live, whoever else may have to die, some 
while settlers in East Afriewnre agitating to ruin 
the Indians in that part of the British Empire. 
From South Africa, Mr. Andrews sends an alarm- 
, ing cUble. No ene is less of an alarmist than he, 
and we, for one, are quite aure that what be.saye 
in his latest cable is absolutely true “ Worst 
situation since 1913, every right endangered,” ha 
says, and hb other evidence of this is needed than 
that the Government of South Africa which wel¬ 
comed Mr. Qokh.ile and showed him every court¬ 
esy during his tour in South Africa, havedeolirfed 
to receive an Indian representative with Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Robertson except, if our information be 
, correct, on humiliating terms That ^ shows the 
spirit now prevalent in responsible quarters, bnd 
there is no use being annoyed when we are told 
of things which disturb our oompliisant belief 
that the world we live in is the best of all worlds. 

Colomtation to Guiana 

The Colonisation Committee appointed by the 
Imperial LegUlative Council concluded its enquiry 
into the schema of British Guiana deputation on 
Feb. 10 and resolved to take a favourable view 
of it, bat before recommending definite scesptance 
would advise the appointment of a deputation of 
three competent persons to*Britlsh Guiana be 
investigate the conditions on the spot and repbrt 
to the Government of India, 



INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SECTION 
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Industrial and Commercial Conference . iupkkul bank: 


The following R'^enlutionB pnHiied at tha* 
recent eeseion of the Indian Indoetriel and Com¬ 
mercial Conference nt Bombay. An account of 
the Conference appears in another page;— 

Fiscal Frebdok 

“ (u) This Conference, while appreciating the assur- 
anree given by the Secretary of State regarding the 
grant of hsoal freedom and the recommendation made 
in that behalf by the Joint Gomisiuee, apprehends 
that in view of the proposed oonstitution of the 
Central Oovernmont the just demands of the Indian 
Industrial and Commercial community may not bo 
satisfied and even the real objects underlying Reforms 
measures may be defeated, and therefore respectfully 
urges that the worjeing of the Act should secure the* 
effective exercise by this country of its powers to 
devise and to carry into effect such tariff arrange¬ 
ments us may be best fitted to India's need as fully 
and freely as the Self-Governing Domimons oP the 
Empire. 

(b) This Conforonco further demands that pending 
the attainment of such autonomous powers the Gov- 
ermnoi t of India should impose rotaliatory duties 
against such Dominions and Colonial poBse.ssions of 
tbe Empire as have imposed differential fbriffs against 
the country.” , • 

IMI’KIllAI. I’RfiKBBENCE. * 

•' This Conference strongly disapproves of the poliu|» 
of lioperia] Preference attempted to bo introduced us 
m.mife.sted in tlie rocout legislation regarding the ex¬ 
port of hides and skins ; and urges that no measure of 
Iinperiul Preference should be adi^tcd till thg whole 
ilu-'sHon has been exuniined by a Cummittec fulif 
representative of the various industrial asd commer- 
<■ v.l intorestB of the country, and charged with powers 
)'taking public evidence regarding all fiscal ()ues- 
‘uons. a.s indicated in the Despatch of«ihe Secretary 
ol state reviewing the Report of the Indian Industrial* 
Oooiinisaioii, and until the Indian Legislature is in the 
position of deciding for itself the fiscal policy best 
Kiitfd to tho interests of the country,* and of 
carrying it into effect, us urged in the preceding re¬ 
solution." 

INDUSTRIAL AND CHKMIOAL 8BRTICRS. 

" This Cgnference is emphatically of opinion thoA 
jft^foreoce should be given to 

(a) Indians on the proposed Industrial and Chemi¬ 
cal servipes, (b) Indian entorpriso in the matter of 
concessions with regard to the development of tho 

S .tural resources of the country, railways, sliippings, 
anufaotures,. and concessions in the matter of raw 
materials, power, etc., (c) Indian firms and munufac* 
turers in respect of the purchase of stores for the re¬ 
quirement of Government Departments and local 
bodies and Railway Companies " 

’ LABOUR PROBLEMS . 

" In vie^ of the present conditions of labour, this^ 
Conlerenoe respectfully requests tBe Government of* 
India to appoint a Commisaion fully representative of 
labour and capita* to fullynnvestigate the labour con- 
ditione in India such as wages, education, housing, 
hours of work etc., and to submit such proposals for 
improvement as may be* compatible with the healthy 
growth of induitry." 


*' 'Hiia Conference considers : (a) That the Bill deal¬ 
ing with the ift'oposed Imperial Bank should be pub- 
liehed in full detail and criticisms invited from the 
pubiio before any definite action is taken, fb) That the 
amalgamation as proposed is not calculated to suffl- 
cieiytlyBafeguard Indianainterests and urges that the 
Oovemmeiit should not support the icheme unless 
provision is made for adequate Indian representation 
on all the Boards, (c) and further that the proposed 
Bank should not be debarred, merely on account of 
any oompelition with the Ezohan^ Banks, from any 
kind of legitimate banking business, if its Central 
Board thinks it advisable to take it u;^" 

HIGH PRICES. - 

“ ij^is Conference views with great concern the 
alarming rise in prices of necessaries of life in India, 
speci^ly in foodstuffs, and respectfully but emphati¬ 
cally uiges the Oovernmont that export of all food¬ 
stuffs including diary products and live stock may bo 
regulate^ by a Committee of officials and non-officials, 
and not only Government Departments as at prosent, 
and that ^nly to the extent of tho surplus over the 
requirements of the country." 

8TATK MANAGEMENT OF RAILWAVS. 

"This Conference is of opinion that: (a) Btate 
management of RaKways should be adopted by the 
Oovernmont and regrets that the termination of tho 
agreement with the East Indian Railway was not 
availed of to take over the management ^ 
Railway, and (b) recommends that tbo proposed Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into this question should have on 
its personnel representativo Indians with commercial 
and industrial experience; and further (c) urges that 
the Railway Board should have not loss than half of 
its members Indian; (d)itfurthor views with alarm 
the serious and continued shortage of Rolliug Stock 
a^d begs to urge that steps be taken immediately to 
restore thp stock removed from India during tho War, 
and so to increase the stock of Indian Rail ways as to 
secure si^ciont transport facilities for the Industry 
and Commerce of the country; (e) this Conference 
strongly urges that the new department of indiistriee 
should examine the railway ratoi now obtaining to 
prevent their oporaiing unfairly against Indian in¬ 
dustries and to tho advantage of foreign trade and to 
particularly logk into the system of rates which 
operates as a bar to the development of indigenous 
industries in different parts of the country and recom¬ 
mends that the interests of Indian industries and com¬ 
merce should bo represented at the Railway conference 
and at tho meetings of the Goods Classification 
Committee.” * • 

, LIQUOR Ta*FFIC, 

“ This Conference urges tnat in view of the great 
benefits to trade and industry which have already been 
secured by the United States of America through their 
prohibition of Uquor and in view of the fact that the 
eflScienoy an^ welfare of l\lian Labour bavo greatly 
suffered through the liquor tqaffio, the Government of 
India should set before theihselves the early adoption 
of the policy of total prohibition of the mailufact^re 
import and sals of liquor in the country for intoxicat¬ 
ing purposes.” 

INDIAN COMMERCIAL ATTACOES^ 

[This Resolution appears on page. 10?] * ’ 
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Agricultural Education • 

The Oovernmeot of Ben({-tl husi ia<>ued tbo 
following oommunique;— 

In view of the demaml for ngricuUurel educa¬ 
tion ic Bang'll, and as tbe Agricultural College at 
fiabour, which was original)/ founded to meet Ch" 
requirements of both Bengal and Bihar aa origin¬ 
ally conatituted, is situated within the boundaries, 
of Bihar, the Bengal GoTernment have bad under 
consideration the lines on which an advanoe should 
be made in theexisting province. 

It has been decided (1) to open two vernacular 
agricultural schools, one at Dacca and the other 
at Cbinsura as an experimental measure, and (2) 
to found an agrioultuntl institute at D.ieca. 

The object of the Vernaeutar Sehoola ie to 
provide boys of the agricultural classes with 
a more specialised form of instruction in agricul¬ 
tural subjects than they can receive in their 
homes, or derive from their experience. It is not 
intended to provide them with Government 
employment ^ the completion of the course. 

Cotton-Growing 

—“ TW report of the Empire Cotton Growing 
. Committee is now published. With legard te 
India the report urges early action r>n the recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which it considers well calculated to improve 
cotton-growing in India, It urges that experi¬ 
ments with cotton growing in Mesopotam'i,a 
should be continued and extended in orderof deter¬ 


mine whether cotton can be eeononrically produced 
on " commercial bafis ” 

The committee proposed a Uvy of six pence a bale 
on all imports of r.kw cottoD*into Britaiq produ¬ 
cing X 100,000 sterling years in order to doaoce 
cotton growing. ^ 

What Fertilieare may do 


Ibe old theory that fertilisers.serve only as 
plant foods is proving inadequate says Popular 
Science SifiiAgt. In a late papej; to the Austra¬ 
lian Chemical Institutp it is noted that this view 
does not explain why ei^austed fields are some¬ 
times rich in fertilising elements, why immense 
quantities bf plant food are made atailahle to roots 
by only average soils, na: why fertility is pro¬ 
longed by rotation. THe recent suggestion is 
that fertiheers act ns * neutralising agents to 
toxic substances produced by growing crops Sup¬ 
porting evidence ia soil sickness, the extraction of 
plant harmful substanoeB from infertile soils, the 
e^e6ts ofr weeds, and the stimulation by small 
quantities of oe^in fertilisers. 


Bihar. PeMunts* Conference 

The First Bihar Proviocinl Pensnnts Confer¬ 
ence was held at Muzaffsrpur recently un'der the 
presidentehip of Baboo Arikshan Sinba who 
delivered a long speech enumeratiog the grievances 
of the tenantary. The conference demanded free 
oompulsory primary eduoation, a hvpital in every 
four miles, betterirrigation system, rights to trans¬ 
fer occupancy ^aods without landlord’s consent, 
to plant trees, dig wells, build residential houses 
in Kast lands without the Malik'e consent and to 
have full rights in trees in Nagdi lands. It 
urged Government to repeal enhancement of rent 
sections, and pressed for common pasture lands in 
every village, an^ demanded adequate representa¬ 
tions of tenantry in councils, and district and 
local boards. The Conference eti^ngly urged 
Gove^nmebt nominating a tenant representative 
in the Council when the Tenantry Bill is 
before the Council and strongly condemned the 
planter Zemindar alliance as likely to oppress the 
poor tehantrv. 

World’s Food Crop 

The foUowing informution' has been issued by 
U*e International Agricultural Institute at 
BomeN—The yield of wheat in Spain, Scotland, 
Italy, Canada, the United States, India, Japan, 
and Tunis is estimated at 929,525,000 cwt or 
er 5‘fi' per centf. below the 1918 crop, and 
I'l per cent, below the average yield of the five 
years I»i3'l7. The estimated production of rye 
for Italy, Canada, and the United States is given 
•as 48,274,00b cwt or 7T percent, below last 
year’s production, but 67 3 per cent, above the 
average crop for the ) earB 1913-17. The barely 
crop fofi Scotland, Italy, Canada, the United 
States, Japan, and Tunis U estimated at 
159,.'I97,000 cwt. or I6T per cent, below last 
years’ production, and 4 1 percent, r.bove the 
average production of the years 1913-17. Tlie 
estimated production of oats in Scotland, Italy, 
Canada, the United States, Japan, and Tunis is 
491,933,000 cwt. or 18 4 per cent, below the 19^.8 
yield, and 7 2 per cent, below the average yield of 
the five years 1913 17. The maize crop in Italy, 
Ca' ad», and the United States is estimated at 
1,473,592,000 cwt or 10 2 per cent, above the 
1918 production, and ^ 3 per cent, above the 
, average yield of (he years 1^3-17. 

The Inprovoment of Ipdian AfrUiJkiire.—Borne 
X.eMODS from America. By Cathelyoe Singh. Second 
Edition Price Re. 1. To Bubscribers of the ** Indian 
Review,” ie. 12. • 

O. A.KaljaaDdcCo., PubUibers, George Town, My drasi 
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Hydro Electric Survey of ludia. By 

J, W. Meares (Supt. Oovb. •PriotiDg, (adia 
B6. 3«2 0.) 

Toa Industrial Oommiesion which completed its 
labours not long ago recommended a hydrographic 
survey of India in order to economise ^he oon- 
eumption of the country's etore of coal, and pre¬ 
serve it for purposes which cannot conveniently 
be served by other sources of pov(pr. Mr. G. T. 
Barlow and Mr. J. W. Meares were accordingly 
appointed to investigate and make a preliminary 
report. It is their ivp'trt which we have now 
before us. Unfortunately Mr. Barlow died 
during the course of the investigation. 

The whole question hinges on l<^cal price of' 
fuel. Where th's is high, success is assured as 
in the Mysore and Tata's schemes. Where coal 
is cheap, qo case can be made out. A large capi¬ 
tal expenditure ia necei-siry for the hydraulic 
development; furthermore, as water po wer must 
be dev doped where it is found, a long trans nission 
line is oece.saary. For the.'m reasons^ tho total 
co.st of construction is almost invaiixbly higher 
than that of a steam driven plant of the 'same 
capacity, and the annual capital charges forjint^ 
rest and depreciation, correspondingly higher. 
Against this, however, the running costs are lowi r 
as DO fuel is involved. The tot^ cost of running 
doe.s not depend, to any appr'bciable extent, or» 
whether the plant is fully or lightly loaded. It 
is otherwisv with fuel eousuming stations The 
Cransmibsion Fne costs in capital ynd upkeep 
charges, and decreases the available energy at the * 
far end. These are one or two fnetora which 
must be carefully weighed in deciding on any 
pKrtftuIar method of developing power. * Local 
factors determine one way or the other in this 
matter. 

We congratulate Mr. Meares on his very cleat* 
aifd able report. Thirty six sites have been 
examined, but over 300 sites require examination. 
The ^atle have done excellent pioneer work in 
this direction, and we would commend the report 
toVll interested in the industrial improvement of 
India. 

War and Self Determination By Auro- 
bindo Gbose, S. B Murthy ik Co., Triplicme, 
Madras,, • 

This is a collection of four thsught-provoking • 
euayt obviously inspired by the war. True to 
his vocation as poet and philosopher Mr. Ohose is 
more concerned with the spirit then with the 
'Btihinery with wh’cb eo reconstruct the new 

vorld. 


Iron and Steel in India. By Lovat Fraser, 
The Time^ Press, Bombay. 

Sir Stanley Beed writes a brief Forewotd to 
this interesting chapter from the life o( Jamshed* 
ji N. Tata. The task of an adequate account of 
th^lifeand work of tSe illustrious Tata was ori¬ 
ginally undertaken by Mr Lovat Fraser. Soon 
,nrter Mr. Tata's death, the war broke out, and 
with if was brought to tbs forefront the greatest 
of his enterprises—the iron and steel works at 
Jamshedpur which furnished a oonp’nuous supply 
of rails in Pjlestine and M>' 60 potamin. Mr. Fra¬ 
ser has done well to publish sep'rinely and with¬ 
out delay this remarkable story of the achieve¬ 
ments of a great enterprise—an enterprise which 
in i« ‘ lit years has assumed, ns Sir Stanley cor- 
rec'lv Sjya, “.a national, nay, an imperial import- 
an re ” 

a 

The New Hazell Annual and Almanack 
for the jrear 1920. By T. A. IngiHin, 
MA.n.LU, Keiwy Prowde and Hodder and 
Stiiugliton, London. * 

The New ilazell is even more comprehensive 
and exhaustive than last year's. In addition to 
Varieil other inFormation it contains a summary 
of (ho Peace Treaties with Grt many, Austria and 
Riilg ■> in, and the full text of the covenant of the 
Loigue of N itions, and a number of special 
ar'ide-s with appropriate uinps 


tfOOKS RECEIVED 


Patriotism: Nationa^j, and International. By 
S ir Charles Waldstmn, Longmans Green & Co., 
London. 

Tub Enolibii J3pbaki.ho Brotkrrhood and the 
Lraoue o? Nations. By Sir Charles Walston, 
Obrnbridge University Press, London. 

Literary Stodibs. By Charles Whibley, MacMil¬ 
lan Sc Co. Ld., London. 

A Catecuism ■ov* Hindu Dharma. (The eacred 
Books of the Hindus Soriesi^By the late Rai Baha¬ 
dur Sria& Cdiandru Vid^^amava, Panini Office, 
Allahabad. 

FOR BNQLAND'S .Honour. By Albert Lr;, Morgan 
and Soott Lt4. London.. 

The Man who Went, By Harold Spondor, Morgan 
and Sdot^Ltd., London. ^ • 

A STUDY OR True Translation in Enqrish of 
THE Eleventh Seakdha in Sbimath BacA- 
VATHA. By R. Ramasubba Sastr: B.A., 6.L., 
Trivandrum. 

Indian Finance and Banking. By O.^FinJlajj 
Sbirras, HaoMilIan and Co. Ltd., London. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Jan. 23. Mr. Baifnar deiiTered a speech on the 
Etnpire and the war at the ban<{uet of the 
London Jlniooieta Association. 

Holland refuses extradition of the Ez-Kaiser. 
Mr. Barnes resigns • , 

Jan. 24. The Hon. Ur. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
was presented with an address by the Deccan 
Sabba, Poona. , 

It ie announced' that Mr. Montagu has begun a 
short course of medic il treatment. 

Jan, 25. In the course of «n intervieiv H. H. 
the Age £<ian opposed tiie removal of the 
Turks from Conetantii |ili} ' 

Jan. 26. The Oou <il <>'' .\mbassiidorA at Paris 
discussed tho Dutch rsply to the Allied Note 
regarding the eztraJiUun of the Ez-Kaiser. 

Jan 27. Mr. Asquith speaking at Paisley said 
that he meant lo ti.<iit as a Liberal and hoped 
to win as^ Libeiiil. * 

Jan. 28. Mr. Joseph Baptists addrest-ing a 
_mBss meeting nf the Milt-hands in Bombay, ad- 
• vised them-to resume work. 

Jan 29. Mr Albert fboiuas has been elected 
Piesideut of the International Labour Bureau 

Jan. 30. H. E. the Viceroy opened the LegiS' 
lative Coui cil to day with a lengthy speech. 
Opening of the Social Welfare Exhibition at 
the Vic'orin Hall, Madras. ^ 

Queen Alexandra's tribute to the Indhin Army 
was read by H. E. fho Commander in-Chief in 
the Council Chamber. « 

< 

J<tn. 31. A Conference of the South Indian 
Health and Wclf^ire Association was held at 
the Banque'tlng Hall, Madras with II E. 
Lady WelHngdon in the chair. 

Feb. I. Report of tbe Currency Committee is 
published to-day. '• ' 

Feb. 2. The trial Sf the KewingtM Tr.<gedy 
was taken up to day by the Bombay High 
Court Sessfons. » 

Feb. 3. Tbe Imperial^ghlative'Council passes 
severs! new Bills. , • “ r , 

Feb. 4. News is receded of the death of the 
‘ Hon. Wilfrid Thesiger, a brother of. H. E. the 
Viceroy. 

Feb. 5.. The eccuied in the Newington case 
^ was 'unanimously found " not guilty ” and 
acquitted. 



Farewell meeting at Secunderabid in honour of 
Mr. Hydpri who leaves for Bombay as Accoun¬ 
tant General. 

Feb 6 The Fi'-ancUl Relations Committee met 
at the Secreta'i-it, Allahabad. 

Feb 7'. The N igpur Muninipxl Committee un- 
Rnimously p.iS8ed a resolution inviting H. R. H. 
Tbe Prii.e^ of Wales to Nagpur during his 
* ensuing visit to India. 

Feb. 8. A wireles-i a'aiea that the Bolshevists 
■ h«ve entered Odes-sa. ^ 

Feb 0 Tbe British Guiana Deputation pre¬ 
sented their report in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

Feb. 10 The Madras Corporation elected Dewan 
Bahadur Thisgaraya Cbettisr as its first non- 
official President. 

Feb. 11. -At the meeting of the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council, tbe Hod. Mr. Bfaafi moved that 
the Dacca University Bill be referred to tbe 
Select Oommittee. . v 

Fab. 12. Mr. K Srinivasa Iyengar has bien 
appointed in succession to the Hon, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar to tbe office of-tbe Advocate 
Getftni, Madras. 
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Literary 

Single Poem Pdete 

Sir El^ffard Cook’a “ More Literary Recrea¬ 
tions ” will be the last volume we shall have from 
his gifted pen. It coDtains an article on “ Single 
Poem Poets,” which haa its “take off” .in a pas¬ 
sage from Plato's “ loo,” where mention is made 
of lynniohue, a bad poet who composed one im¬ 
mortal poem. Sir Edward Cook pursues his ({uest 
for a modern Tynnicbus amongst prize poems, 
almost finding him in Dean Burgon, .the author 
of “ Petra,” and ultimately decides in favour of 
Wolfe's Burial of Sir John Moore,” with the 
untraced author of “The Canadian Boat Song,”, 
Jean Elliot, who wrote Tbo ^'lowers of the 
Forest,” and Hamilton of Bangour, author of 
“ The Braes of Yarrow,” close up. ^ 

• Back to the Clastici 

There never was such a demand for classical 
literature as now, says a bookseller in the London 
Kvening “ This is not merely my own espe- 

rionce. Recently 1 asked a bookseller friend of 
mine i. he found that the classics are read now-a- 
days, and he said bo' had* never before £ad so 
much business in them, • 

Fiii'ipides, the gentle Horace, and Virgil, 
amongst the ancients; Froissart's Chronicles, Oib- 
boi.’s Rome, Macaulay, Prescott, and Fropde, on 
the historical side ; and the whole range of poel£ 
frSm Marlowe down to Kipling are inquired for 
cv >ry day Vhero once weeks would elapse between 
salos.” • 

Newspaper Centenary Celeberation * 

The Centenary celebration of Bengali news- 
gapjra in Bengal was held in the ball of the Hau- 
giya Sabitya Parisbad Calcutta, recently "before a 
largo and representative assembly. Mahatnaho- 
padya llarapTOsad Sastri, C. I. E , presided. All 
^maculae newspapers in Bengal were displayed 
and it is understood that including the defunct ;Uil 
papers have been started up-to-dato in Bengal. 

Professor Amulya Cbaran Vidyabushan of the 
Vidyosagar College read a paper on “ the history 
nt the vernacular newspapers in Bengal,” in the 
course of which he made a brief survey of Eog- 
lish-editod papers and said that The Englishman, 
though not the first English edited paper in this 
country, ip the oldest of present day English 
papers, ' . • 

iAcArey'a otherwise known es the India 

was the first, being started in 1774 and 
tho Bengal OazeUe was the first Bengali paper, 
started by Oangadhaa Bbattacbarjee in 1816. 


The next vemaou^ paper waS the Sama<Aar 
Darppaa by Rev. J. C. Me^bman and the third 
vemaculhr paper wee Satnvad Kovmvdi, by Raja 
Ram UohuB Roy and Babu B. C. ^nnerjee, 
started in 1822. 

Tha Englishman, under the name of John Bull 
of the East was started a year before the Samvad 
Kfwmvdi. In 1835 fhe name was changed into 
that of The Englishman and the MHiiaay Chro- 
.nUU under the acknowledged editorship of Rev, 
Dr. Bzyoo. , " 

The lecturer then quoted the words of Mr. 
J. H. Stequeler, the principal editor of The Eng¬ 
lishman :— 

.1 found in Dwarkanath Tagore a Hindu 

who loved Englishmen and generally encouraged 
ever^ enterprise from Ram Mohun Roy’s dream 
of Hindu conversion to the extension of Toryism 
which be knew meant obstruction. Adieu to the 
Bengal Herald und welcome The Englishman for, 
BO now f named the paper which had so long 
offended the liber.'tl nostrils of the John Bvll.” 
Twore's Metre* 

Mr. J. 1) Anderson writes in thi^ Timee Lite¬ 
rary f<vjypleme..i\ — 

1 am not coaipo .:t to express any opinion as 
to the validity of Mr. i;ii\ field’s theory of the 
rhythm of English verse. 1 c n only say, as any¬ 
one who rends Mr, Bayfield’s book »ill shv, that 
it contains a delightful anthology of spi r imene. 
But I may without piesumption mention one 
perhaps significant fact. Sir RnbimJrniii<tli Ta- 
gdre baa written and lectured luiuh on metre, 
Ho holdsfthat the meties uf all moilei n Im gunges 
which hp knovlb are either (1) ttuchiiic, o. (2) 
dactylic, or (3) a cciDi|ioi^>d of tlioe, in the 
matter of English verse, ho obtains tliis lesult by 
omitting»froni f'C-maioii the first syllable of what 
we regard as an iambic, nnd tbe , liist two sylla¬ 
bles of what ve call an anapaestic verse. He 
snj>p]ies the missing syllable or syllablee by an 
assumed pause at the end of the verse. 

Tbe interest of this, from Mr. Bayfield’s point 
of view, lies in the fact that, in Tagore’s native 
Bengali, all vers^must be trochaic or dactylic, 
owing to this : that tbe dv&inaut accent in Bop- 
galt, on which metrical rhythm is based, is an ini¬ 
tial phrasal aeaent at dnree. A Bengah prolongs 
tbe first syllable of evev phrase, in prose or 
verse. It wvtild seem, therefore, that Sir Rabin- 
dranatfi arrives at result»lfke to Mr, Bayfield's by 
importing Bengali accentuation into bis* reading 
of English verse. That is not in itself a condemn¬ 
ation of Mr. Bayfield’s theory. But it is perhaps 
worth mentioning. «. 
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Educational 


Tho Child*! Imaginati(>n 

Madams HonteBsori, lectariog to the Child 
Study Aaao^tioa on the poasibility of dereloping 
a ohild’s imagination by means of fairy tales, gara 
her audience seveial sbooke/ Uurraure of duoday 
arose when she said that the Latin raoes did not 
like the Anglo-Saxon races attaching importance, 
to fairy tales as a^^ns of developing imagination. 
In many of the L-itin races mothers did not tell 
fairy tales to tl^eir children. That was only done 
by the grand-mothers to keep them quiet on 
winter nights. They were forbidden in •the 
schools. 

She did not possess the intense antagoniam to 
fairy tales with which she was sometimes credited. 
Bub she believed the fairy tale which contained 
philosophical and ironic meaning or literary value 
interested and amused the adult, and the adult 
was interested in the way tbe child reacted to it, 
believing it to be true. Imagination did not 
enter into thq problem, for it whs the adult who 
created the fairy tale, not tbe child. 

There was a profound difference, however, bet* 
ween amusing the child and helping him to deve¬ 
lop—the difference between giving him psychic 
stimulation and excitement and giving him means 
to attain psychic strength. Credulity was not 
imagination. A child's mind required tbe help of 
the adult to bring it into the world of reality 
and help it to distinguish the true from the falsu. 

Maratha Educational Conference 

The twelfth session of the Maratha Eddcational 
Conference was held at*Dhar on tbe •Itb instant, 
H. H. the Maharaja Soindia'of Owaiior {^residing. 
Seven hundred delegates were present. Tbe 
Mahar^a of Dhar offered the guMts a hearty 
welcome and congratulated them for securing such 
an enlightened and broad-minded prince as tne 
Maharajah of Gwalior to preside over their deli¬ 
berations. 

The Maharajah of Gwalior then* delivered ‘his 
preeidential address, djis Highness paid a glow¬ 
ing tribute to the valour of the Maratha eoMiers 
who fough( and died in the OrMt War. The 
Maharaja reminded tbe audience „tbat charity 
begins at home, but ae^Pro-Cbaoc^llor of the 
Hindu University hetezbo'rted them* to take 
advanfa{;e of tbe facilitiM offered by the Hindu 
U&iversity and spoke bitterly againet setting up 
new institutions, instead of supporting and 
strepgtbening the ones already existing. He 


further said that hii ideals and aims about 
education are literally tfanalated into tbe aims and 
ideal of the Hin4u TTaiversity. 

Referring to the results of female education His 
Highness observed that they are disappointing. 
" The women are getting over-masterful and tbe 
husbands are expected to take the second place.” 
He complained that education is responsible in 
creating queer ideas in our girls as regards mar¬ 
riage and husband. 

The Maharaja then regretted the tendency of 
the young educated members of the community 
to marry outside tbe community. It is essential, 
he said, to keep our blood pure and unadulterated 
to assure our existence as a separate caste. Every 
•caste must keep its individuality for tbe progress 
of our country. * 

Tbe Maharaja gave one lakh of rupees to 
the different Maratha educational inttitutipns. 

Many resolutions were passed pertaining to 
educational matters. The next Conference will 
be held at Gwalior, 

Oricfa Students* Conference 

The seyentb session of tb^ All-Orissa Students’ 
Oonfereoce was held at*Puri on December 26tb, 
Ate Ho». Mr. M, S. Das, C. I. E. presiding. 
There was a large number of delegates from the 
neighbouring districts. Tbe Chairman of the 
Re^ption Oommittee Mr. Neelakantba Das, 
Si. A., in welooming those preaent, referred.to 
the early History of the Student Movement in 
Orissa, tbe Utkul Association, the need for equip¬ 
ment for citiiensbip and tbe nature of tbe ideals 
'now animating the student world in Orissa. The 
President in the course of an impressive address 
pointed put that > 

tbe value of paning resolutions is nullified 
unless curried out and a kind of moral conquest of 
tbe spiritual by tbe pbyiioal nature it tbe result. 
7^c ideals of education must change, Fresh oppor¬ 
tunities aro opened out for tbe human life, if not for 
the self, and tbe glory of Orissa‘s past and tbe buoy¬ 
ant enthusiasm of her youth must lead to p mighty 
future. 

Tbe Conference asked for post graduate instruc¬ 
tions in Orissa and urged that provision should 
be made for a couree of political training in 
ecboole and colleges. 

The substitution of Devnagari for Oriya cha¬ 
racters in thd University etaminations was depre* 

, cated. The inauguration of bo^ scouts move¬ 
ment was decided upon. Medals for elootftion 
and eeeay-writiog in Oriya and in English were* 
awarded, Thirteen prizes were announced for 
sotaal work and for essays on historical subjects. 
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The Newington Fiateo 

OommeDting on tbe judgment of the Bombay 
High Oourt acquitting the minor Zamindar of 
'Kadambur of hie alleged oomplicity* in the 
murder of De I>a Hey, the Indian Social Iltfor- 
mer writea: 

The Madras iavestigating authoritiee have 
come badly out of the business, and we trust that 
the Government of Madras will not rest content 
till every one responsible for this cruel prosecu¬ 
tion of an innocent boy is brought bo book. The 
question remains, who shot Mr. De-la-Hey. A 
further question for the consideration of the 
Government of Madras arises from the revela¬ 
tions -egarding the state of things in* the 
Kbwington School. There were only nine stu¬ 
dents, A costly establishment was maintained 
for the bene&t of the nine men, under European 
management and supervision. They were sup¬ 
posed 1 3 be imbibing the best features of an 
English public school ■education in this expenuve 
establishment. What they woro really imbibii^ 
there is hinted at in one or two remarks in the 
course of his Lordship’s able charge to the Jury. 
The standard of truth did not appear to have 
been very high at Newington. Tslavatlkottaj 
'vae known as the champion liar at l^ewington. 
Th<^ro is tM> champion unless there is a com¬ 
petition.” 

Mukhtears* Conference. * 

The eighth session of the Mukhtears' (Jonfe- 
began at Faiidpur in the TownaTbc:iti e 
Hall on December 2b. Babu Kajkumar Obow- 
dbury, the Obairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, discussed at length the nature of thq 
dtsabilities under which Mukbteaas had to 
work in the Criminal Courts, as also in the Civil 
and Revenue Courts and offices. He particularly 
described the permissive character of the Mukb- 
tArs’ right to appear in any Criminal Court by 
virtue of tire provisions as contained in Clause R 
(2) of See. 4 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Babu Kailash Chandra Das, Mukhtear, Comillab, 
then delivered his Presidential Address. He also 
dwelt on tffie limitatioDS imposed on the Mukh- 
teara by different enectments and* stated that they 
were all there to raise their status and to get rid 
of the limitations imposed upon them by the per¬ 
missive clause in Sec. 4 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. The Pooferencl concluded ite sittinge on 


. Ut 

^ -- 

Dec. £7. The following, among other resolutions 
were unanimously carried:— 

That having regard to the educational qualifi¬ 
cation end le^ truning of the mukhtears and 
revenue agents of tne present day, an<h8peoially in 
view of the great reforms which are going to be 
ehertiy intr^uced in this country, this Conference 
once egain urges that the time has come when 
the rights, powers and privileges of the mukhtears 
*and rSvenue agents as members the legal pro¬ 
fession should be fully secured to them by statute, 
and that, with this end in view, the following 
amendments are urgently needed viz;—•(]) that 
claque (r) of section 4 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code should be so modified as to empower the 
mukhtears to appear, act and plead as of right in 
the Criminal Courts, subordinate to the High 
Court; (b), that the provisions of the Legal 
Practitioner’s Act should be so amended and 
modified*a8 to empower the revenue agents after 
1880 to appear, act and plead in rent suits in all 
courts BU^rdinate tu the High Cpurt, (c) that 
mukhtears tnay b# allowed to practice in the Civil 
Courts according to the terms of the license 
granted to them without any restriction; that 
a representation to the Select Committuo for the 
Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill be 
submitted immediately after the formation of the 
said select committee and that members be elected 
to interview the members of that Committee and 
other Hon. members of the Imperial Council as 
far as practicable to represent our cause, that 
this conference resolves that a fre«‘L meuioriul be 
presented t>‘ tlw H<^n. Chiof Justice hmI his 
coDipHiiU)ii s'.I B> I'f'f'i u'dvr ibe n^Tiituie 
of the president, of itns coi’ilereiice, liun.l"- prill¬ 
ing for t^eir kind cuihtideiution in revising the 
rules and circulars of the High Court, so that 
mukhtears pipctising in the klivil Courts may 
have their due rights and privileges. 

Childleta Marriages 

A precedent has just been eetablibhed by a 
Tribunal at h(ilap, where the annulment of a 
marriage was obtained on 1;^e ground solely that 
it was childless. ' 

This decision is expected to cause Duznbors of 
annulment—fdr there is no divorce iit Italy on 
similar grouoBs. t 

Tbeaetjofi of the Tribunal is endorsed by the 
whole Italian Press, and the Socialists are so 
enraptured by the idea that they are preparing a 
motion to put in the Chamber that marriages 
shall be compulsorily annujUd if no children re- 
solt from them. 
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Infectious Diseases * 

Ao epidemio of infectious (flboosee is eweeping 
eastward from Russtn, threatening Poland and 
Europe. Typhua is raging tbroughont Esstfrn 
Oalioia, and Rumania has been obliged to close 
her frontier. A Polish doctor, who has returned 
from Smolensk, states that official Bolobevik' 
statisticd^Bbow that’tbere were 134,000 casee of 
typhus in Russia in the six months ended March, 
1910, and iif the following six months the 
increase was 60 per cent. Small pox was also very 
bad. Typhus is also raging in the Ukrahi^n 
armiee. When General Petlum's army broke up, 
30,000 troops drifted through the Polish lines, 
of whom GO per cent, were infected. The Poles 
urgently need medical supplies to fight the disease, 
which it will be otherwise impossible tp bold in 
check. 

Child Welfare in India 

Presiding over the recent Conference of South 
India Health*Bnd Welfare Association at Madras 
her Excellency Lady Willingdon said : Maternity 
and child welfare, saving of lives of babies aod 
mothers or matters which have been sadly 
neglected in this vast country in the past. The 
figures of iufantilo mortality are pitiable reading. 
Ignorance is the chief cause of those unsuitable, 
insanitary and dangerous methods which result in 
the death of so many mothers and so many tiny 
babies.” Her Excellency in conclusien hoped 
that as the result of the starting of the society, 
conditions of health and living might lie vastly 
improved for alt the cla'sses and the communities 
in the presidency. The Mr. Kn^pp then 

explained to the conferenre the rules of the 
AssooiMion. Among other speak^s were Mrs. 
Whitehead and Mejnr General Gifiard A series 
of exhibits and demonstrations were also given ‘in 
this connection at the Banqueting Hall. 

Restoring Youth to.O!^ Age 

Doctor Voronotr, who has ^wfted bones and 
joints, thyroid glands*'and utilised fcAal mem¬ 
branes for the grafting' of skin, has considered 
that the interestitial gland of a monkey grafted 
on an old man will restorf to him bit lost strength 
and youth. Doctor ’Voronofi' sajs ^tbe Paris 
correspondent of the JJaily t$legrapk, has already 
experimhnted with the organs of the monkey in 
human grafting, and has succeeded, and it is the 
result of his experiments that induces him to bold 
out hupo pf a remedy against old age. 


Sub Ataistaat Surgeon*' Conference. 

The XIV Annual Oonference of the All-India 
Sub-Assistant Sdrgeona’ Association was held at 
Poona in the Byramji Jeejibbei Medical School on 
the 18tb December last^ under thb* presidency of 
Ool J. P, Smith, 0. B , I. M. 8., Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Bombay. The Chairman, 
jof the Reception Committee Dr. K. G. Lokohari 
in a very felicitous speech"brielly summarised the 
grievances of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons class 
both Civil and Military and gave out his views 
with regard to the necessary Reform to be achieved 
in this direction, He welcomed the delegatee and 
cordiality thanked them for the sacrifices they 
Jjave made in going over to Poona from various 
parts of India. .The President-elect was formally 
voted to the chair in an impressive speech by. Dr. 
Joseph Benjamin of Abmedabad one»of the foun¬ 
ders of the Association and seconded by Dr. D. Y- 
Venkappa of Madras. The General Secretary Dr. 
Ral Bahadur Surju Prasad then presented the 
annual report for the year 1919 for adoption by 
the Conference in which be gave a detailed ac¬ 
count of the work of the Association for the cur¬ 
rent year. The manager of the Family h'und ex- 
P** inad the working cf tbo Fund for the year 
1919 The President-elect spoke at length about 
the origin aod growth of the Sub-Assistant Sur¬ 
geon f^ass. He yas in favour of all the needed 
Reforms and expressed that if not in the near 
future yet'in a short time all encouragement will 
be shown by the powers that be and that the 
Association must go on working vigorously with 
'regard to its material and scientific advancement. 

Treatment for Trigeminal Neuralgia. ^ 

As in the case of sciatic, lumbar, or occipital 
neuralgias, it is claimed that of the fadal can also 
be cured by Roentgen rays. The technique of an 
eminent prqfossor consists in applying 'over both 
temples and cheeks a penetrating dose of from 30 
to 40 X, filtered through a 8 m.m. aluminium 
plate. The r.erve is thus reached at its exit from 
the cranium. In neuralgias occurring in the 
areas of the optbalmic and superior maxiUsry 
nerves the forehead and cheeks may be irradiated 
from in front. One should avoid the hair areas 
as much as possible, in order to avoid the destruc¬ 
tive action *of the secondary radiations on the 
hair. This treatment should, be re8orte4 to 
before intraneural injections or neurectomy 
(cutting the nerve) has 'been d^ne. The treat¬ 
ment is also favoured by a general radiotberepic 
treatment and the use of radioactive water. * 
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Mjuteriout Wir«le«i 

Writing in the Daily Mail, Chevalier Marconi 
^ays that for some time pae^ wireless operators 
by day and by night have been puzzled by inter¬ 
ruptions of signals taking the form of Apparently 
nieaninglees cumbinations of letters not confined 
to any country or continent beard simultaneously 
in London and New York. ChevAlier Marconi 
describes t be very queer sounds and indications 
which might come trom somewhere outside the 
.iarth. Some letters particularly occupy the 
grcntcst frequency. “No case has yet been picked 
up of anything translatable into a definite mes¬ 
sage. They are identical in intensity and emanutu 
from a very great distance. Wo have not the 
slightest proof jf their origin. They aroapossihly 
due to natural electric di.sturbancea such as enip- 
tion.s of the sun.” Askod whether it w.ns possible 
that another planet was attempting to communi¬ 
cate with the earth, Chevaliur Maiconi replied : — 
“ 1 do II t rule out the possibility but there is no 
proof. The strange soiinds are not confined ^ 
any I’articuiar period and arc as frc(|U6nt by day 
as hy night.’' • * 

Dreamers are Sane. 

Ih'oaiTiR appeiir to be a safety valve for repres- 
Kod '^motions, desires or imaginings, says the , 
lar ^citnee Siftingn. According to Fraud, dieanis 
and ilolusioi^ spring from the same source, the re- 
]ircss‘'d. “ Hoforc the repressed has become strong 
oniiugli to push itself up into tho wuMng life as a 
liolusioo, it may easily liavo won its first success 
anoor tho more favourable circumstances of sleep, 
uj*t.li% form of a dream,” says Dr. 8. T. Jlucker. 
“ During sleep, with the diminution of psychic 
activity, there enters a slackening of the strength 
of resistance, which the conscious psychic process 
oilers to the repressed. The 'slackening m what 
makes dream formation possible. Therefore tho 
dream beeoroes for ns the best means of approach 
to knowledge of the unconscious psyche. Only 
th* dream usually passes rapidly with the revival 
of waking life and the ground won by the nneons- 
clous is again vacated.” 

Jn Dr. Kucker''B study of abnormal psychology 
he has noticed'».4Kiking analogy between delu¬ 
sion and dream.. The difference appears to be 
that e dream is acVed out during {he unconscious 
or sleep state', and abandons tbe field when cons- 
mousnesB ia restored ; while delusion bolds sway 
over tbe mind during tbe conecioqj or waking 
state and disappears ddHog sleep. 


Now,.if, as Freud ctnteuds, a dream is the phy¬ 
siological i^elusiou of tbe normal human being, 
may not a delusion be the patbologioal (disease) 
dream of the abnormal human being ? . Dr. Ruck¬ 
er’s observations have been that pe^ionB who 
dream have no delusions, and those who are domi- 
natej by delusions hays no dreams. Therefore 
dreams may perform an important function in 
maintaining mental balance by letting tbe “ re¬ 
pressed V, find a physiological exit during eleep, 
instead of pushing itself up inte the waking life 
as a delusion. 

It does not follow, however, that the non- 

dreamer is in any way mentally deficient. 

0 

The Age of the Ocean 

By measuring the salt in them Professor Frank 
Ularke, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, says the 
MiUgate ^ontJdy, has estimated that the world’s 
oceans are^about 90,000,000 years old. 

Tbe water that formed tbe oceans was once 
contained in tbe vapour that surrounded the glow¬ 
ing, slowly cooling glass which is now the earth. 
After the gases combined to form water the pro¬ 
cess of making the ocean suit began. This was 
the work of tho rivers. Mineral salts were ex¬ 
tracted from the rocks over which they flow and 
deposited in the sea. 

Each year the action of the streams is said to 
make tbe ocean slightly more salty, and this is 
the basis on which its ago is calculated. 

The amount of salt carried by the rivers of tlie 
world is cijmputed by tho scientists and compared 
with the total quantity in the ocean, After eva¬ 
poration »nd the velocity of currents have been 
considered, it is possible to calculate how long it 
has taken to make tb^sea water as salty as it is 
to-day. • 

The Conlrel of Electrical Machinery. 

Tho control of olectricsl machinery by the 
sound of a whistle at any distance up to a mile 
was recently demonstrated to a Sunday Kx-presa 
representative., the blowing of a whistle a 
small motor-car was started^ directed to tbe right 
or left, aoS stopped by ^peated sounds. The 
model was fitted with the essential batteries, and 
no wires or wiretees apparatus are claimSd to have 
been used. Vibration alone is responsible, and 
the samp rgsiflts are daimed to have been accom¬ 
plished by means of inaadible vibrations. The 
inventor. Captain A. J. Roberts, an Australian 
flight captain, is said to have produced other in¬ 
ventions connected with wireless in the air and 
the controlling of torpedoes by tbe same means, ^ 
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Gen. Booth** Impreteione olf the King 

A very^Qttresting'acooufit ia given by OuMnl 
Booth of a Moent ooo^'ei'sation with hie. Majesty 
the King. The General Tfas askeii to go ani) see 
the King at Buc^nghaw Palace, and eubeequentty 
described the interview as foUowa; 

" I waa pleased to note .that -the King ap¬ 
peared to be in •capital health, fall of vigour, 
and in excellent spirit. In the course of conver¬ 
sation, we tbuched upon an uuiMual number of 
topics, and many of the things which were said oir 
both sides were, of course, matters for ^upely 
private discussion. His Majesty is a rapid and 
interesting talker, be empbaoM many of his 
words with appropriate gesturee and throws his 
whole personality into what he eays. Many of 
the impreseioDS which 1 gathered s^ll remain 
with me, and X may perhaps be permitted to pose 
on two or three of them. 

' First 1 was struck with thp king’s personality. 
He IS in dead earnest about many of the most 
important needs of our’s. Nothing of its kind 
could .well have been more impressive than the 
Way in which the necessity for a higher morality 
and a better control and discipline in the nation’s 
social life was omphosised. I wish that some 
favourable opportuuity-eould be given the King 
to speak in the same sketching terms he employed 
when alluding to certain of the forms of present- 
day indulgence and license. Or, agaiq, when he 
urged the importance of maintaing Christian faith 
and principle among the people, noting •the hope¬ 
less outlook for ourcivilizitioD unless it could be 
made to rest more effectively upon the teachings 
of religion.” ' 

After referring to his Majesty’s appreciation of 
the Salvation Army and its worSs, Gen. Booth 
says;— 

'Hie Majesty’s knowledge of affairs, and his 
dear ideas of and views upon many of the leading 
problems of the times, was another of my out¬ 
standing impressions. While 1 am in possession 
of no secrets about fhe King, and though 1 km 
aware that under the system of Government 
which pi^vaile in this country* he can exercise 
comparatively little powdr as a Kulbr, nevertheless 
I can see bow valuablp it is'to the nation, and the 
Empire to have in one eo highly placed a mac 
who h’as powers of observation and sympathy, 
courage and insight, and who has faith for the 
future, so that bis voice is thrown on the right 
pide when great and vital qneetiooe arise.” 


The hfimStter 

Ihe writer.of the ** Husiegs witiiout Method ’’ 
in the Slaeitoaod deeoribes .Mr. Lloyd 

George as a dark bone 

“ What he does in ,'Dowciog Street we do not. 
know; not even a rumour of his setivit)' 
reacbe* us. We do know what he neglected 
to- do in the House of Oommonsi We may read 
if we will, the brief speeches which he delivers 
when he belioves that silence is no longer safe. 
And as ha Ignores the opinion of the House, so 
he regards with a kind of anger every word that 
is said in bis dispraise by the press. The lightest 
criticism dttected against him is a ** stunt,” as be 
calls it. It is perhaps the clearest proof of his 
insenaitivenes* that " stunt ” and " proposition ” 
are ever on bis tongue. They come from 
Amarios, and express nothing tbab migb( not bo 
better said in English. And far worse than the 
vulgarity of bis style is the petulance of his 
resentment. After al), Ecgland was not made 
for Mr. George, and if he cannot servo her with 
dignity and forgetfulness of self, the sooner we 
8*. rid of him the bottler. A great empire 
cannot long tolerate a Minister who, when be 
"should speak with authority to the whole of 
Europe, babbles of “ stunts. ” and unpacks from 
bis heart in public the fear end hatred which he 
feels /or what he describee as the Northcliffe Press. 

• 

Mr. Gleorge, then, demands many immunities— 
immunity from ’ criticism and att^k, immunity 
from attendance at the House of Commone, 
immunity f^m the neceesi^ of explaining him¬ 
self. What doee be give us in exchange for all 
these immunities ? Nothing but cunning, which, 
as Bol'Dgbroke said long ago, is the "‘luw 
mimick of wisdom.” He is cunning in extrica¬ 
ting himself from a difficulty, be is cuuniug in 
, bringing a slavish House of Oommons to heel, if 
it dare to show a sign of revolt; he ie etill 
cunning, though not eo cunning as he was, in 
conciliating this or that grou'^T of his supporters 
in the country. And this cunning is the best 
measure of his failure. He was given the op{tor- 
tuoity of wisdom, and he could not use it, for 
wisdom is beyond his research. He we^ given the 
trust of a people, and he was forced to reject it, 
because he^eould not discover ohieh set'of incom- 
patibles it would pay him beat, for the moment, 
t« support. Ye^ there he stands—the very sj'mbol 
of democracy, touchy, wayward, tyrannical, and 
srithal just clever enough to Imep his power in the 
House which Jie never vuite, and to play upon the 
iguoranoe of the country s^biob he his duped.” 
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Sir Jo)^ Simon on Party G^Temment 


The New French Cabinet 

M. Deschanel baa been elated Pfesident of the 
French Bepoblio and M. Millerand bae become 
the P^me Minister. . 

M. MUlerand'e Cabinet inoludes the following : 

Minister for Foreign Affairs—M. Millerhand, 

Minister for War—M. Andre Lefbbre. 

Minister for Marine—M. Landry. 

Minister for Cornmerce—M. Isaac. 

Minister for Finance—M. Mareal. 

Minister for the Colonies—M. Albert Qarluat, 
ex-Governor of Indo-China. 

The French press is favoarable to'the Millerand 
Cabinet and the Premier is praised for boldly 
uhoosing oxpertB for several important technical 
posts, even from outside Parliament. 

M. Millerand has created a new Ministry of 
Pensions under M. Maginot. Only two Ministers 
of the present Cabinet, namely, M. Jourdan, 
Minister of Labour, and M. Ije Troucquer, 
Mini-ster of Public WorkSp served under •Xl. 
Clemonceau, 

Mr. Aiquith on Freedom 

Speaking at Leeds Mr. Asquith said that never 
was Leedom “ in more need than |it this moment 
of jealous and watchful guardianship,” We want, 

he said : 

“ ! reedom—not merely negative, but positive 
freedom : freedom from artificial restsaints, but 
freedotn also to make the most and best both of 
somU.! and industrial life. We want freedom not 
oul^ qf speech and writing, but freedom,, com¬ 
plete fieedom, of trade, freedom from compulsory 
service, freedom by the removal of nil factitious 
obstacles to the fullest and cooipletest self de- 
velqpment, such freedom as we know can only be 
obtained, as it can only be maintained, by orga¬ 
nised and concentrated effort and by a constant 
remodeliing of our legislative and administrative 
macjiinery. But always remember that the State 
is the means to an end and not the end (n itself— 
and it is the end and not the means of which 
we of the Liberal party should never lose sight. 

Freedom.ls always our goal, and the most for¬ 
midable foe ^e have to encountor and to defeat 
is privilege. Classes and interests,’whether great 
or small, powerful by their wealth or by their 
number, which plaoe their own ends before those 
of the community at large, we must all be ready 
to withstand," 


In a recent speech Sir John Simon said:— 

In these strange times thM'S were many who 
asked,' WbatVss the use of party t Could the 
people not all agree to dispense with it 
But pvty government was more needed now 
than/ver it was. A pos-ty was an association of 
citizens who held in common seta of opinions, 
and were aoxious to apply these under oertain 
guiding {principles, and the only alternative to 
party government was a ooalitioo, which could 
exist only if it put aside all those questions on 
which different people had different pinions, and 
which, while useful in the time of war, was not 
workable in the time of peace. The Liberal party 
> were iD,office when the war was declared, and it 
was only when every method of peace had been 
ezhaustt-d that war was entered upon, and the 
spec-ial d\fty of all Liberals at a time of war was 
to see that no selfish aim was involved. The war 
was entered upon to fight the disease of Pruseian- 
ism, but it was a catching disease, and many of 
those who set out to destroy it had* caught the 
disease themselves. It was the duty of those 
who were of a Liberal mind and temper to try to. 
put an end to many of the abuses that bad 
entered into the public life to day.” 

Simla Government 

“ What is happening on the North-Weat 
' Frontier of India ?" a^ks the Daily Mail. 

“ Since 1849 we have fought exactly SO cam¬ 
paigns id t^iswild and turbulent region, if there 
^ is ono place in {he world where we ought to 
know howAo handle military expeditions it is on 
the bartiers of Afghanistan.. Yet, although the 
Guvornment of India, have mobilised a great 
force in addition to squadrons of aeroplanes, 
operations have been going badly ever since tlie 
, si'ring • 

“ It is no answer to say that the troops em- 
pl-iyed were unused to frontier warfare. We 
seem to be witnessing another breakdown of the 
Indian military.system, and the true remedy 
appears to be to sweep the w^ole Army adminis¬ 
tration out df Simla and br/ng it down to tho 
plains. Hilltop control has been the curse of the 
Army of India.” • * 

Japah^se OvertSires to China 

* The Ja^nese minister bM*no(ificd the Chipese 
Government that consequent upon tho entorcet 
meet of the Peace Treaty, Japan, in accordance 
therewith, has succeeded to the former German 
r^t in Eiaoebaw. 
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TilE ANOEL OF PEACE—HIS MAJESTY’S NEW GARB. 
[“The Bengalee” writes:—The Royal Proclamation 
anoouDcos boons which must havo a proftundly tran¬ 
quillizing influence upon the public tnind. It breathes * 
good will and sympathy throughout and%n earnest 
solicitude, to inaugurate a now era of poace and 
contentment, and of co-nperution between the Oovt. 
and the people and botwoen uU sections of our great 
community.) By eourtfxy of the Hindi Punch. 

Hon. Mr. Thonger on the' Panchamat 

Commenting on the proceedings of the rdeent 
session of the Madras Legislative Council, Mr. P. 
Jayaram PilUi, B. A, writes;—My breath 
was fairly taken away, as 1 r6ad the Hon’hle 
Mr. Tbnnger’s speeol^ in the Legislative Council. 
Educated Indians never thought for one moment 
that a European would come forward to exhort the 
high caste Hindus in tl^e' followir^ words ; “ If 
they should enforce free* education pn a country 
like this, they would* be ruled by the present , 
Panchemas or Oepressld Classes. I am afraid that 
(fantons belonging to high Hindu societies are ex- 
preseiog too great sympathy with these Depressed 
Classes and try to educate Panebamas before they 
.can asailbilate the material placed before them. I 


would fcaetell that if that policy should be pur¬ 
sued, gentlemen, the oouneil would ere long weep 
tears of btbed when the Panohamas would 
dominate over ^tben},” 1 never believed that 
there are Europeans who observe YarnashrAon.a 
Dbarma. If this *European gen.tleman had 
taken pains to learn the antiquity of tho 
Panohamas, and if be bad taken the Aoublu 
to study to what extent he bimsolf had devia¬ 
ted from the^calUngs of his ancestors, he would 
never have cut such a sorry figure in the Council 
as to evoke an incisive reply ^rom a Brahman 
member who said “ we would all shed not tear}: 
of blood, but tears of joy when the Panchamn 
would dominitU) over us." From start to finish 
Mr, Thonger was laboming under a great miscon¬ 
ception that the son should follow the . piofession 
of his father; the sou uf h doctor should become 
a tlootdh, - the son of u I<wyer shonid* become a 
lawyer, so on and so forth, By a concatenatior: 
of reasoning it follows that all of us should follow 
Adaui’e profession if he had any. No one, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Tbonger's creed should take any 
trouble shout the choice of a profession as one has 
but blindly to follow the 'callings of one's father. 

, It is surprising that a European, born and bred 
in\he free atmosphere of England, should be the 
exponent of a theory of prot'esBional serfdom, 1 
quite agree with Mr. Thonger that our posi¬ 
tion* would bekome doplornhie if the Depressed 
Claeses are emancipated. For instance, an ■’edu¬ 
cated butler may demand reasonably’ high wages 
for his service. But how long nre we to cheat 
'the Depressed Classes taking advantage of their 
ignorance ? 

The pi'ccordings of the Council are remnikablo 
in on^respect namely, they reveal how the'‘mhch 
abused BniliuiiDs who are charged \% the sole 
oppre«sois of the Depressed Classes are anxious 
to come forward to raise the Depressed Classes to 
that equality which is by nature tboir right. ' 

It strikes me that Lord Sinba—it' be should 
&\re to rend the proceedings—will {leruse the 
speech uf the Hon’ble member with much delecta¬ 
tion for tho noble Lord no^t long ago remarSed : 
*‘let me implore my friends of the Indkn 
Civil Service not to commit the mistake of look¬ 
ing upon the educated Indians as out of touch- 
with his less favoured counirymen or* trying to 
keep the latter down for bis owii per'sonal profit 
and advancement.” As lip syospathy is not always 
proof of practical sympathy, i^ is quite ooncei^v- 
able that underlying the speech of .Mr. Thonger 
which is manifestly absur*!, there may exist somo 
just and considerate thoughts. 
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THE kwilafat QUES riON 



THE FRIEND OF THE KHALIFA. 

;M(AN Punch.—a thousand thanks. Sir, for your 
h'. iO'.c espousal of the cause which is so dear to every 
Moslem heart I Whatever may be the issue, I, as the 
repreNsntative of Moslem India, and the KhuMfa will 
always cherish with gratitude your championship of 
the cause. 

London, February 25.—In the course of an inter¬ 
view by a iepresentative of the Evening Siatitlanl. 
iSf. Montagu, replying to an article by Lord Robert 
Cecil advocating the turning out of the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment frem Constantinople, declared that m view of 
India's war eervicee no country in the world was so 
entitled tc have its wishes considered in this connec- 
tiozfas India, and throughout India all, who expressed 
opinion on the subject, whatever their race or creed, 
believed that non-interference with the seat of the 
Ebulifat was indispensable to the external and inter¬ 
nal peace in India. 

A meeting,of the Bombay Mahomedans 4ias passed 
the following resolittion unanimouslyThat the meet¬ 
ing dosires to record its gratoCul thanks to the Right 
Hon. Mr. E. S. Montagu for his heroic espousal of 
tbe just causo of Indte ]—Hindi Punch. 

20 


T he Khilafat question has now reached yet 
another stage, and a most disqainting situa¬ 
tion has been created all over India by 
the airtiouncement that tbe Allied troops have 
iKiCupiflij the Turkish capital' The Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s great speech in Paihament the other day 
^ve hopes of a happy -termination to a most 
vexed question. 

*' One-foufth of the population of the British 
Empire " said he, “ is Mabumedun. There have been 
DO more loyal adherents to the Throne, there has been 
no more effective loyal support to the Empire in its 
hour of trial, than came from the Mahomedans of 
India. We gave a solemn pledge, and tlA-y accoptod 
it, and they are disturbed at tbe prospect of our not 
abiding by it." 

Mr. Lloyd George also owned that the main 
influences in favour of tbe settlement come from 
India, and he paid a tribute lu the wiirmth and 
sagacity with which Lord Sinba and H. H. tbe 
Maharaja of Bikanir put the case in favour of 
Turkey. And be went on to say : 

Just think what the conquest of Turkey mount. 
, India voluntarily sent to her aid 1.160,000 men who 
enlisted during tne war. Taking those who enlisted 
during the war and before it. very nearly at u million 
and-a-half, wo could not haVo conquered Turkey 
without their help. We bad not tbe necessary troops. 
There werf^Mahomedan divisions that fought brilli¬ 
antly throughout tbe whole of that Turkish campaign. 
Without their gid we should not have' conquered 
Turkey at all; were we to have broken faith with 
thent in tbe hour of victory ? 

Indian representation coupled with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s brave stand in the Supreme Council did 
prove effective fbr a time. Fur in the Inst week of 
February it,wAS announced ^Wit the Peace Confer¬ 
ence bad4enid«d to leave Conslantinople to Turkey, 
it was well known that there was opposition in the 
British Cabinet* itself. ^Gladstonian Liberalism 
had committqcf itself to the expulsion of the 
, Turk from Europe ; and the Church dignitaries of 
England wbe wield gieatf influence in (gditical 
circles have a traditional antipathy to the Crescent, 
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A BdcbioQ of t|ie British press led hv the Tim«» 
took up the popular cryjf Lord Robert Oeci] 
and Lord Bryce led the ai^itation and it is 
extremely aatiefnetory to read Mr 'Montagu's 
reply to this formidable op^position. In 
an iQterpew with the Svening Standard Mr. 
Montagu (while he was yet a conralescent in a 
nursing home) went so fap ns to argue, that “ if 
the taking away of Constantinople from the ^rk 
was to be a necessary result of the war, India 
ought not to have bean asked to take pa^t in the 
war with Turkey.’/ The Premier supported Ur. 
Montagu and stood firm and it was with great 
difficulty thft he oreroime the opposition of so 
influential a member of the Cabinet as Lord 
OurzoD. » 

In the meanwhile came the report of Armenian 
massacres by the Turks smd it was a^in decid* 
ed to postpone the final settlement of the 
Turkish question till after the invMtigating 
Commission had submitted their views {tnd on the 
16th March Constantinople was occopied by the 
allied Militai^ and naval forces. The situstion is 
thus very critical and has caused not a little oon> 
Bternation ifi India. Mr. Lloyd George's reply to 
the Indian Khilafat deputation has not ^en 


quite as re assuring as bis previ^^us utterances 
and bin well-known championship of Turkey’s 
olaims for self-determination would warrant us 
to believe, lit is possible that his views have 
been coloured by the alleged massiores in Armenia. 
Rut, as Lord Ourzoo pointed out the other day in 
the Bouse of Lords, the Armenians are not “ quite 
4o many lambs” and there are alleged reports 
of Armenian intrigues in the heart of the Turkish 
Empire, Nor is a politicil question to be decided 
at all by an appeal to religious fanaticism. 
The British Government is the greatest Mabo- 
medan power in the world and the happiness and 
contentment of many millions are involved in the 
just solution of this great question. It would be 
disastrous to convert a political question into a 
religious controversy. 

We therefore trust that British statesmen will 
rise to the occasion, sot aside their racial predilic- 
tiohs and the prejudices of the Obristiao Churches 
and decide in the only way in which future 
peace can be secured. In the meanwhile it 
behoves all sober mhided men to discountenance 
violence in any form and insist on conducting a 
perfectly constitutional agitation. 


THE REVERSfe COUNCILS 


BY 

Mr. S. a. PANE/E, m.a., lL.bJ 


EYERSE Councils eee bills draitn by the 
Government of India on fhe Se(;yetary of ' 
Htate in Lond 9 n, who is asked to p.iy, out 
of his cash balances there, all the holders 
of these hills which are purchased «in India 
by people who want money in London ; 
that is the contrivance of tfurning your 
rupee reserves in India into sterling reserves 
in England. They are called ‘ Reverse Councils ' 
because their operation is the reverse of that of 
the Council Bills. ^ 

AooorJing to the, strict theory of exchange 
theae bills should nh^ be issued at' t^is time 
booause our balance of trade is favourable; why 
then the voluntary sale of these WIU ? Unfortu¬ 
nately the discussion tba^ bae centftd round this 
subject never attempt^ to bee the rha] causes of 
this policy ; it is only '■decrying the pernicious 
eSsets of the same on Indiao welfare. The 
phenomenon seems to have originated in the way 


depicted bd(ow Thera is an increased demand for 
the sale of councils whereby British merchants 
pay for our export .1 goods in India; the sale of 
councils has tiaturally accumulated a large aqiount 
of sterllbg reaeive in London with the Secretary 
of State. Under the vcommendations of the 
Currency Committee, much of this Gold Standaid 
■Reserve U to be transferred to India; Ahe gold in 
the Paper Currency Reserve also is to be transfer¬ 
red to India; and the Government of India 
mean to inaugurate the policy of the Committee 
as eaily as possible. 

Thus, a considerable portion of the Secretary of 
State's steiling reserve consisting of Gold Standard 
Reserve and the gold in the Paper Currency Re¬ 
serve is to be transferred to India ; these balances 
in London tfgain continue to be augmented by the 
proceeds of the weekly sales of councils 

The Council Bill holders have to be paid iu 
rupees in India. Because of the dearth of silver, 
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rupee eoinege in adeqaete proportion is not avail¬ 
ably, therefore gold must be shipped from London 
by ths Secretary of State fe> pay (or the councils 
here in India; thvs gold is reqiii^ here in India 
both because the reserves o! Ix)ndon now with 
the Secretary of State have to be transferred to 
India, and also to pay for councils which the 
Secretary still sells to aeeommodate the 'Specially 
increased trade after the war; but where U the 
gold in such enormous quantities available ? The 
§ecre1»ey of State’s Gold StandaiH Reserve and 
perhaps even the Paper Ourrency Reserve are full 
of securities of short or long maturity ; eg-, the 
balance of Gold Standard Reserve on January 
31, 1920 amounted to £ 36,826,916 and was held 
in the following form 

• £ 

1. Gold h) India Nil. 

2. Onsb at' the Brnh d Englagid • • • *196 

3. British Govt Securities .. 29,905,932 

4. British Govt. Securities .. 6,920,788 

sinae purchased —- •— 


36,826,916 

Timm ofindim” 17 Feb. 1920.) 


Thus there is no' gold in the metallio form 
coined or uncoined with the Secretary of State tj 
be rent to India. 

Gven council bills are sold, very likely, for 
puper gold, that is, the currency notes of England ; 
thus there is nil paper ; wbateifer gold is (f^uired 
by tbe Ooveriimeirt of India is sold weekly in 
various ptaces in India; whatever gold may be 
RrCjUired by the Secretary of State aleo sold in 
India. But tbe large deficit is there ; and this* 
ii- tried to be made good by tbe sale of Reverse 
pognoils The Government of India want rupees 
hero in India to pay off tbe councils; %gain tbe 
balwioes in London have to be transferred hero; 
both these purposes are achieved by the reverse 
councils sby which Government of India recei\tc 
money here in India, and give in ezchange the 
sterling reserve held, in paper, in England. This 
contrivance thus helps the Government in the 
management of the exchange situation ; but for 
this, those persons who wanted to remit their 
money to London would have done so by tbe pur¬ 
chase of export bills from private persons ; but be¬ 
cause of the above two difficulties of the Govern¬ 
ment tl^ (the Government) purposely stepped 
into the market and offered reverse councils at 
betber rates thdn private purchase could have 
offered to these cemitteix. 

The result is Government are helping, as if, to 
reduce the indebtetjnees of England towards 


India at half the original rate; tl^y are showing 
the most anxious concern to make the best use 
of sli ruffte-money in India private and otherwise, 
to reduce Britain's indebtedness towards India, 
by acceptiag'as few rupees In India and paying ae 
many sovereigns in exchange, in EnglaBd as possi-. 
ble^in this process of the reverse councils. If 
these remitters had been left to the private 
market, they would have been required to pay 
UDore rupees fur every sovereign to be received 
in England, than they hav^ to do now in the 
purchase of reverse councils ; thus rupee is being 
purposely appreciated and gold, or sterling is 
being purposely depreciated, to prevent .rupee 
from leaving India, gold from leaving London. 
Of course, as 1 have already said, there is no gold 
to be paid in London. These holders of reverse 
councils are being paid very likely, out of the 
proceeds of the sale of securities, as they became 
mature and that also in banknotes; hence the 
limited Weekly supply of the sales of tbe reverse 
drafts. 

Tbe British people cannot part with their gold 
if they are not to ne financially ruiqpd ; and this 
one contrivance of tbe reverse councils helps 
them in the matter, as if the Secretary of State is 
being guided by the financial eoncerns of Great 
Britain. 

This is one explanation of the matter; if it is 
wrong, tbe Governnrent should correct it; that 
wide ignorance prevails on tbe matter in the non- 
official circles Is clear from the general discussion 
of the subject in the press and on the platform ; 
for example, while Mr. De P, Webb thinks reverse 
councilc^ are T>eing sold because the balance of, 
trade is temporarily against India, Mr. 8. 11. 
Bomanji proves by facts and figures that it (s not 
so smd the Government of India also do rot lend 
support to Mr. Webb, Thus even experts so 
largely differson tbe points; Mr. Sarma moved a 
revolution on this subject in tbe Imperte] Legis¬ 
lative Council while Mr. Madon showed that tbe 
resolution was injurious to India ; thus differ the 
experts, Al^ are disagreed on the causes of this 
phenomenon and hence this attempt. 

About*the effects, all ard agreed and 1 need not 
waste my timo over them; I think Sir FskuI- 
bboy Currimbhoy’s treatment of tho effects of 
this process en India's VriMfare is perfection itself. 

Leh u« liope mtlch viould be written on the 
causes of this policy in future by experts to clwr 
the air; let us also hope ihat tbe Government of 
India will not hesitate to make tbe whole situa* 
tion clear. 



LORD MBS TON’S AWARD 

By " POLITICUS.” 


URING the controversies that mgetl around 
Oardinal Kevman’a opinions and those of 
Mr. Kinj^ey, the former in his “Apologia ” 
gave a timely warning which is valid for 
all time.'“The habitual prejudice, the humour 
of the moment, is .a turning point which leads us 
to read a defence in a gobd sense or a bad. ‘ We 
interpret it by our antecedent impressions. The 
very same sentiments, according as our jealousy is 
or is not awake or our aversion stimulated, are all 
tbkens of truth and of diesimilation and pretence." 
“ Oontroversj^ee,” the Cardinal exclaims, “should 
therefore be decided by the reason," and be asks 
“ is it legitimate war-fare to appeal to the. mis¬ 
givings of the public mind and to its dislikings?." 

Such reflections are inevitable when one*' opens 
a daily paper and perceives in the columns of the 
“Justice," above the leading article, ,what is 
called the clarion call of the Non-Brahmana 
leader. He, (the Honourable Dewan' Bahadur 
P. Tbeagaraja Obettiar), would ask bis followers 
to swear “ that not one of them would vote for a 
Brahmana,oot one of them wofltd help a Brabmana 
in his elections, not one of them would assist 
iu the returning of a Brabmana". His first 
advice to every Non-Brahmana would be never to 
trust a political Brabmana. Misgivings would 
yield plaoe to pdBaimUm ae to the future of this 
distracted land if we were to believe that this is 
more than a pussing phase, and if one were not 
confronted by another side of the picture present¬ 
ed by the indignant repudiation of such doctriies 
by men of position like Mr. Evalappa * Mudaliar 
and by the balanced and sane cilticim^ of Bao 
Bahadur C. Cunnan Chettiar, 

Let us for a moment review the Hon-Brabmana 
Movement and endeavour to* ascertain itsJwarings. 
For over 30‘or 35 years, in generous emulation 
and rivalry, the leading spirits among the Non- 
Brabmanaa endeavoured to stimulate progress 
among their communities which bad theretofore 
devoted themselves to their hereditary and profit¬ 
able occupations, and turned aside from the paths 
trodden by the protagonists of the modern educa¬ 
tional and political mtfvoments. It would be an 
entirely inaccurate stateAient, howevnr, to assert 
that, leavisg out of account the Pa/ichamas or the 
Adi Dravidas who preevtt separate problems, the 
communities as a whole were jnarticuhte or were 
helpless or down-troddeh,, Leading industrialists, 
prominent merchants, oenspicuous successes at the 
Bar and other learned profeeaions would belie 


any such arguatent. Nevertlmleas,partly moved by 
legitimate; impulses and partly too facilely attract¬ 
ed by prospects of Government office^ and the 
prizes of the profeaeions, there arose and develop¬ 
ed within the last qu^ter of a century a new 
and fiercer competition. Men, however, like 
Salem Rtmaswsmi Mudaliar, Su* Sankaran Nair, 
Mr. Ranganatba Mudaliar or Mr. Rangiab Naidu 
used the educational advancement of the Brah- 
manas and their position in places of profit and 
honour as an incentive to progress on the part of 
their respeotive groups and not ae arguments for 
aunibiUtion. Candour compels us to state that 
checks in the personal careers of one or two 
prominent leaders were, perhaps, originally res¬ 
ponsible for the newer phases of what is called the 
Non-Brahmana Movement. Nevertheless, will it 
aQ<^ can iji be denied that if half tbe money ^nd one- 
tenth of tbe energy, devoted by tbe communities 
towards the agitation and propaganda conducted 
during the last few years and crystallised in news- 
papersandseparate clubs and association.*), had been 
utilised for itbe purpose of adequately equipping the 
yoHog men of tbe respective communities in the 
varidns learned and technical professions, the pro- 
'klenv of tbe so-called inequality would have been 
automatically solved? Is it open to question that 
the strength of the Movement lies, unfortunately, 
in tbe,comparativft ease with which destructiveness 
Sind distrust can be preached to careless and otbf r- 
wise busy crowds ? However much one may 
deplore the result, the agitation for communal 
electorates was started with great show of plausi- 
' bility'aad tremendous vigour by that redoubtable 
debater and formiuable politician, Dr. Nair, and 
he brought into operation all his faculties of or 
ganlsation and propaganda. He knew (none- 
better than he) that communal electorates involv¬ 
ing the segregation of community from commu- 
hity would result in a permanent cleavage', and that 
the beat and most reputed Muhammadans were 
getting tired of their communal experiment. He 
recognised, as one so sbrewed could not 
but recognise, that tbe so-called Non-Brabmana 
community was itself a congeries of many hetero¬ 
geneous and socially exclusive sub-divisions ; but 
we venture to believe that tbe Movement .pro¬ 
ceeded on tbe basis of an imaginary Non-Brah¬ 
mana community and was fostered deliberately 
with a view to produce that feeling of political 
unity, wbioh it was felt was essential fot their 
Mlf-aaeertion as agunst the Brabmanas. 
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Well, the case for commuosl eleotoratee failed 
before the Viceroy eod the Secretary of State and 
the boycott of tbe Soathborough ^Committee did 
not reault in the resuscitation of a Morement 
which could not euruive the various communal and 
separatist memoranda subnutted in tbe autumn 
of 1917. Before tbe Joint Committee in England, 
taking a deft and legitimate advantage' of tbe 
i-esulte of Bome eleotione, tbe case was argued 
with Borne violence but on the whole with 
great ability that tbe Non-BAbmanas had 
no chance of adequate representation in the 
Councils of the future as against the well- 
organist and politically-mindt priestly class 
which, it was asserted, exploited the other 
inbobitanta of tbis Presidency by taking advant- . 
age of its peculiar position. The* vehemence of 
^this argument induced tbe Committee to make 
"the now famovs recommendation as to the reser¬ 
vation of' seats. It was not, however, the 
* machinations of the Brabmana but the politic.'il 
sagacity of Parliamentarians which dictated the 
pnoiary resort to mutual adjustment on the spot. 
Moroov -r, in the confused condition ef political 
issues and parties, it was a matter of duijidty 
whether any agreement reac'hed in Ijondon would 
bo rutiTied in Madras. No doubt, a few witnessejf * 
bofoi'ri the Joint Committee, in portions of their 
evidence, asserted that tbeKon-Brahmanas ought 
to have representation adequate to their siw and^ 
<m|iortance; but the present contention that 
practically the great majority of the seats ought 
to ho placed'beyond tbe reach of competition was 
noi then specifically formulated. * 

The atMmpts that wore made by His £x- 
' diency Lord Willingdon were obviously ac- 
tiq^te^ by a sincere desire for concord and 
unification; and it is somewhat bard that an 
, English statesman should be taxed with par¬ 
tiality and bias when he ventured to doubt whe- ^ 
thgr reservStion of seats could connote a practical 
j monopoly of lepresentatioD. O&ers and counter- 
I olfers wery made and rejected ; but in estimating 
: the &onaof tbe offers and in allociting tbe 
blajpe among tbe participants, it is impossible to 
: ignore the circumstanee that, as the result of a 
friendly compromise, some personages would infal¬ 
libly have lost their importance and tbe old war- 
cries woujd inevitably be robbed of their 
intensity. . * 

In the end,'Lord^Meeton bad to’ arbitrate and 
pace the “Hindu’s” half retracted complaints. 
His sole function was to write judicially ae if on 
& blean slate and before him the Brabmanas took 


np tbf position thtt their previous offers were 
intended by way of mutual give-and-take and 
compromike, but that if the matter came to be 
logi^ly argdod and if the principle of communal 
representation was to be tolerated, th^ following 
ideals should be remembered vi* : 

1. that such representation must be tenta¬ 
tive* and temporary in its character ; 

2. that it ought to set merely as a handicap 

against^a relatively more organised set of oppo¬ 
nents; and, • 

3. that tbe principle of general territorial 
elections, participated in by all thwcommunities, 
should be steadily kept in mind in order to secure 
tbe needed evolution of true democracy. 

Tbe Non-BrahmaDas put forward many alter¬ 
native eases. In tbe first icstanoe, they inaisted 
on their old theory of communal electorates. 
Then they sought a representation which automa¬ 
tically ensured them nearly 75 per cent, of the 
total number of seats and lastly they proceeded 
to define directly or indirectly tbe maximum 
number of Brabm|oas that could possibly come 
in. In addition to these various •suggestione 
individual witnesses before Lord Meston set up 
tbe claims of specific communities What wonder, 
then, that tbe Arbitrator arrived at a result 
which is DOW exercising many minds in this 
Freaidoscy but wbicb was tbe only judicial con- 
elusion possible. 

Tbe sole expedient and whe course would now be 
for the Non-Brabmana oommunities to realise that 
the^ are practically assured of a majority in tbe 
house and \hat m the working of the B^orms, if 
their comgiuDity is as organised as at present, 
there would be very little distinction between a 
majority of 60 per cent, of 70 or 80 per 
cent. Lonk Meston’s award, moreover, does not 
preclude any working arrangements that the 
parties concernfid might still arrive at for allaying 
irri^tion or legitimate discontent and for starting 
tbe political experiment with good will on all 
sides. In any case, is it too late for men of all 
communities tq ^rceive that, after all, these 
arrangements are transitory pnd provisional and 
that what iflatters is not th*e allocation of seats 
but tbe harmonious evolution of practical pro¬ 
grammes. By all means, let no community be 
nnfairly over-Weigbted ih tbe race; but to say 
this is ^ot, tb postulate tbq need or wisdom of a 
* gospel of hate. To deny political comradeship to 
a community which is admittedly politically 
advanced is to destroy every stimulus to pro¬ 
gress by evading just competition. 



MERUM SAL 

BY 

J. C. MOLONV, LC.S. >, 


EEUM SAL, “ pure salt,” or, io other 
lii' wortls, *' pure nit and pure deiigbt *' was 
JW the deecription appii^ by Addison to 
< Pope’s first draft of The Rope of the Lode, 
Probably most persous with a taint of the book¬ 
worm in their compoeition would agree that the 
description fits Sir £. Cook’s* narratire of bis 
pleaeant wanderioge io bis library. The public’s 
pleased acceptance of an earlier volume, says 
the author, has emboldened me to put out'tbis , 
further collection of jottiogs”; fortune having 
put the sequel in my nay, 1 am filled with a 
desire to become p^^eesed of the fore-runner. 
The writer’s modest hope is that his Es^sajs may 
perhaps serve to illustrate the interest 'which is to 
be found io the ancient classics, even at second 
hand, and the relation which should exist between 
the study pf English and of '’classical literature.” 
Ooe might go further and say that they provide 
an eloquent defence and justification of " Humane 
•Studies ” in these days of, scientific obeession. Sir 
Edward arouses his readers interest even with his 
preface-, for, after hie formal bow to the public, 
and due acknowledgment paid to those for whose 
aid he is indebted, he passes to a discussion of such 
quaint topics as the worst lines of an acknow¬ 
ledged poet, and the coinage and circulation of 
new words attributable to the war. ‘Of "divine 
bathos ” certainly some pretty ex^’l)plea are' 
brought forward : V^ordswortfa ■ is an unfailing 
mine for tbe kind of diggjog, and such nuggets as 

For still the more be works, the more* 

Do hie weal^ankles swell 

and * 

Spade I with which Wilkinson hath tilled bis land, 

have a value all their own. But for this " bad 
eminence" there is a competitor whose undeni¬ 
able claims Sir Edward bai? Overlooked. Some¬ 
where in the works of Thomas Oampbell is found 
this soul-moving quatrain 

One fiaoment may with bliss repay 
Unnumbered hours of pain • 

Such were tbe throb eni^ mutual sob 
Of the Imight eubracing Jane. ■ ^ 

" Where’s your Wullie Shakespeare tiie noo ?” 
cried sopie patriotic Caledonian on witnessing a 

.•More Literary Recreations. Sir Edward Cook. 
(Macmhlan and Oo.) 


performance of Hope’s Douglae; where is Word^- 
worth at his worst after this horror of Oampbell ? 

There are eight S-^says in the book; their titles 
are so varied as “ Travelling Companions," " Poet8 
M oritios,” "« Short Study in words," bat all can 
find shelter under tbe title of the second ^ay 
" the Olassioi in daily life.” However far Sir 
Edward Cook strays down the advance of tbe 
centuries be is pretty sure to retrace his stepN 
sooner or later to tbe old writers of Greece and 
Borne ; he appreciates to tbe full the truth of 
Newman’s bmutiful words "passages, which to 
s boy . are but rhetorical common places, at 
length come home to him, when long years have 
passed, and he has had experience of life, and 
pierce him as if he had never before known them, 
with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then be oomes to understand bow it is that lines, 
tbe birth of some chance .morning-or evening at 
an Ionian festival, or among tbo Sabine bills, 
*■ bare lasted generation after generation for 
thousands of years, with a power over tbe mind, 
and a charm, which the current literature of his 
own,day, with ajl its obvious advantages, is utterly 
‘ unable to rival.” 

Yet Sir Edward is no pedant: be can disap¬ 
prove of unseasonable quotations even in tbo 
mouths ofstbe mightiest. During the debates on 
the Beform Bill of 1666, Mr. Oladstooe and Mr. 
Bobert Lowe bombarded each other with Virgi- 
Han extracts, and amazed their bearers with their 
ready learning. Justly does Sir Edward Cook 
remark " if one looks at tbe performance closely, 
how forced and futile it appears." Mr. Glad¬ 
stone dragged tbe Trojan horse in, wClly-nilly,, by 
way of explaining what his Bill was not ; the 
debate is adjourned till next day, Mr. ..Lowe goes 
home and takes down bis Jeneid, and arrives for 
tbe new discussion, a human blunderbuss lo|ded 
to the mouth with Mantuan fragments. The 
House may well have sighed with relief when, 
abandoning Troy, Mr. Lowe promised to " turn 
tbe noble beast out to grass for the remainder of 
tbe sessiob.” 

" Poets as Critics ” is an amusing reminder 
that men of genius are not always exempt from 
tbe failings of the ordinary mortals, nor always 
tbe fairest judges of one another’s acoompKshed 
work. “ No one has in like measure tbe tender 
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and final quality of touch " was once fivinburne'e 
considered opinion on Matthew Arnold. A few 
years pus, and io! what a change is this: ** a 
man whose main achievement in .oreative litera¬ 
ture WAS to make himself by painsful painstaking 
into a sort of pseudo Wordsworth.” Alas! the 
reason for the changed appreciation is plain and 
pitiful. After Arnold’s death bis letters, indis¬ 
creetly edited, were published ; desoribinp a din¬ 
ner pirty of 1863 the author of TAyrsU mentious 
as his fellow guests " G. Lewas, Herbert Spencer, 
a sort of pseudo Shelley called Swinburne, and 
so on." " Pseudo yourself ’’ retorts Algernon 
aggrieved : a qii-tint little bit of comedy ! 

" The Art of Editing" is worthy of Ruskin's 
editor; **to be interesting and to be helpful: 
theso are the two essential objects of the good 
editor,” " editors should confess when they cannot 
explain a difficulty," " I like the editor of a clas¬ 
sic to hive soma view or.other of his owp,” the(e 
the raaxinls which would-be editors may en¬ 
grave on their hearts and bind on with their phy¬ 
lacteries. This essay is particularly interesting 
in its distinction of the appropriate quoting of 
parallel ^casaages as contrasted with the lunat'cal 


ingenuity that can trace out a pa^Ilel to every 
sentenqe. Tennysonlwrote in JeTtone 

The lizard with its shadow on the stone 
Rests like a shadow 

and an unnamed editor had “no doubt that this 
picture was suggested by a line in PAeocgittue; ” 

For now the lizard sleeps upon the wall. 

“•Teunrson surely nfay be credited ’’ says Sir 
Edward, “ with having seen a steeping lizard with 
bis own eyes." 

Spice doed not permit of an attempt to follow 
the author in his wanderings through the Greek 
anthology, The worth of this collection has been 
debated by scholars: Sir Edward evidently ranges 
himself on the side of Mr. Symonds, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and Lord Mot-ley, of whom the last 
nameif wrote on December 29, i89l ; “Mr, 
OUdsbone 82 to-day ; I give him Mackail's Greek 
Epigrams, and if it affurds him half as much 
pleisure os it has given me, he will bo very grate¬ 
ful” If 13ir Edward's fii-st volume attbrds me 
half as much pleasure as his second has done I 
shall not fail to send after his shade one little 
prayer of gratitude*. 


THE IMPERIAL BUDGET 


fp.QE last budget framed on the existing divi- 
I sion of revenue and expenditure between 
the Central and the Provlndlal Govern- ^ 
Mints was presented by Mr. Hailey on the first 
of For a proper appreciation of this 

bifdglt, it is necessary to beir in mwid the 
circumstances that have largely inlluencoi the 
present financial situation. While the fiuctui- 
tiona in exchange and currency daring the current ^ 
year introefuced an element of instability into our 
finances, the heavy military expenditure, due to 
the unexpected Afghan and frontier Wirs together 
with the cost of maintaining our armies on an 
efiieient basis, have burdened the Indian finances 
with large expenditure without affording them 
the relief that they badly needed after the 
severe war-strain. Not merely has the idea of 
beginning* the reduction of temporary floating 
debt to bb put- off, but considerable debt has 
been incurred to meet this unforeseen oontin- ' 
gency. In the coming year, it is somewhat en¬ 
couraging to find t^at the’proposed change in the 


gold value of the rupee is likely to bring in a great 
surplus. But a gre.at deal of this will go to com¬ 
pensate the loss due to depreciation in our sterl¬ 
ing holdings in London and the gold in the 
Currency R-serve in this cptintry. 

The need to maintain well equipped nud ade¬ 
quate foroes to defend our frontiers entails heavy 
military charges this )eikr hIso, The provinces 
have to bo gK'on rest autonomy end should be 
released from the obligation to comply with the 
demands for contributions. A step in this direc¬ 
tion has been taken :ilready by diminishing the 
levies to one-h^f of the Imperial deficit worked 
out in the Joint Report. The Province.s will 
have to permitted to‘draw freely on their 
accumulated balances, wtiich they may great¬ 
ly need to disebarge their new respensibilities 
efficiently under the Reform Act. All these 
and th^ ^Ount of- fioating debt that has 
to be repaid within ct^e next five years 
should not be lost eight of in considering IndmQ 
finances, 
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A cursory pspectioo of the fioftncial state¬ 
ment makes everyone recogtfise the strong finan¬ 
cial position of the Oovernment of India. The 
total Imperial Revenue is taken al 138 75 
orores (X92;| million) as against 135‘50 crores for 
the curre^ year. The custoioe revenue is bud- 
getted for 25^ crores, representing an increase of 
S orores on the expected apiount for the current 
year. -Steady gronth in traffic receipts^ has ena¬ 
bled the Finance Member to put down 4 crores 
over 80 crores budgetted for the current year. 
The favourable ercbange is expected to bring 
in a gain of 30j crores. One great consoling fea¬ 
ture is that there is no substantial change in 
Imperial taxation except the conversion of 
of the Excess Profits Tax into a higher income- 
tax on public companies getting income in ezcfee 
of Rs. 50,000. This is estimated to bring 220 
lakhs, about 44 lakhs more than the amount 
lost. 

Coming now to the expenditure side,^ we find 
that the heavy military expenditure is the chief 



IN THE IMPERIAL ClSfCUS.^DELHI. 

WHAT ARE THE POOR ANIMAL'S FEELINGS? 


The Indidn Budget for 1920-31 wa^resented to the 
Imperial Legislative Counctl at Delhi iy Mr. F. H. 
Hailey, the Finance Member, on Monday, let March. 
The Revenue is estimated at'Rs. 2,01,3T,89400 and 
ICzpenditure at Bs. 1.(8.37,20,000. The Military 
Expenditure during the year will amount to the 
collossal figure of Rs. 60.00,00,000.) Hindi Punch. 


feature. Provision has been made for ^40 million 
ns against £41^ million in this year which 
has actually gone up to £57 million, We wish 
it were possible^fcr the Finance Member to effect 
reduction In the army estimates. No one 
will deny the necessity for an efficient army 
to guaM our frontiers. Nor will anyone 
grudge to spend money to equip these’forces with 
all modern implements of war, While doing all 
this, we think it would be possible to bring down 
the figure if rare only is taken to avoid eo much 
waste that hear of. The Afghan war is an 
instance in point The Afghan operations have 
cost £ 15 million within six months which is far 
more than what the Second Afghan War cost 
in thiee jears. Expenditure of the aimy 
1 should bear a reasonable proportion to the national 
income. How this can be achieved consistent with 
efficiency is a problem well worth consideration. 
One direction in which (I'is ^ achieved is 
by complying with the wishes of the Indians in 
providing a tenitorial army and establishing 
Military Colleges in which the sons oi the soil can 
secure free entry. 

A part of the expenditure is also due to increase 
in par, pensions and allowarces of various services. 
Irrigation and railways receive substantinl sums. 
*00 the latter alone £ 18 millions are to be spent in 
England and Re. ijt crores in India. There is some 
difference of opinion regarding such enormous 
outlay on railway.s. It is earnestly hoped that a 
^eater portion of this amount wilt be devoted 
to the improvement of existing railways. It is 
somewhat surprising that a large amount of 
£800,000 should have been alloted to new Delhi 
' while there sre subiecis like industries, education 
etc. requiring immediate attention. 

The a.doptioD of Sir Dinsha Wacha's am mo¬ 
ment, proposing that the amount still payable 
(to His Majesty's Oovernitent) should be paid, 
leas the coat of the Afghan and frontier ware, 
effects substantisi reduction in the a'mc'Unt of 
' contribution, due towards the cost of the war, 
promised in 1918, In addition to £ 13 6 millions 
already paid, India will have to pay only £750,000 
more. It is hardly necessary to say that tbis.is 
quite in accordance with the couditioua on which 
the £45 million contribution was voted. This 
increases the surplus which was oiiginally £ 2 
million. This surplus is expected to 1^ of seivice 
in times of extreme necessity. It is not too much 
* to expect that this amount will in no case be 
utilised for military purposes. 


PROBLEMS OF OUR AFTER WAR FINANCE 

BY . ■ 

RAO BAHADUR K. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR. 
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f ERHAPS tbe most difficult of the economic 
qnestioBS which Indift will have to boIva, 
now that peace has come, will be that of 
finding ways and meane in her fiecal sjetem, 
which would prove generally acceptable for tbe 
needs of her inevitable and growing expenditure, 
Befoi-e the war, India had comparative freedom 
in the ohotoe of eonroes of revenue, and despite 
occasional adverse criticism directed against tbo 
incidence or the policy of particular taxes, her 
general ecbeme of revenue has been usually 
regarded as simple, uoonerous, iinwaatefiil and 
conservative. The war took India by surprise, 
and it was only after a year of experience that 
the pressure oLthe altered conditions raino to ^be 
felt in her financial system. Even in the official 
year following the outbreak, tbe total expenditure 
of India (.£85 6 milHons)^barely exceeded that in 
l'.iKM4. In 191G-17 and 1917-18, however, the 
expenili* ire rose steeply to 98 and 112 0 niilliou 
sterling, and the revis^ estimates for 1918-d9 
had to make prevision ^or an anticipated expanse 
of 1208 millions. It is significant thnt.tho 
expenditure in 1917-18 was just twice that 
incurred twenty years previously. Tho budget 
of 1919-20 estimates the probablp expenditure of 
tlie year at about 12^1 millions, and it is probablo* 
thal tbe figures of the actual expondituio will, 
when available, show that the first y^ar after the 
peai.e has not been much behind the previous 
year of war. All this increase, implying a 
^ }r<'espondtng stretclung of tbe revenue, has 
b^n^enderod possible by tbe new tiixuti^n pro- 
posalb introduced by Sir William Moyer in March, 
1917, involving the straining of some of tho 
existing sources of revenue sudb as the Excise and 
Cpstoms aad tbe Income-tax, unrelenting strin-* 
gency in the collection of all items of income, 
and resource to new sources of revenue, such as 
the export duty on jute, the surcharge on railway 
traffic aud the super-tax introduced in 1917, and 
tbe excess profits duty introduced with tbe last 
budget. The pressure of taxation would h.ave 
been^more intense but for stinting expenditure in 
many dic^ctions, and tbe increased income 
accruing fsom tl^e prosperity of industries which 
catered to the needs of the war, and the increased 
traffic on railways Sue to the movement of troops 
and military stores. Above all, tbe biggest direct 
contribution made by ludia to the war, the 
hundred millions sterting gift, was raised by 


internal borrowing. A loan of such onpreoedent- 
ed magnitude was rendered poeaible by Vhe pros¬ 
perous years preceding the war, and the era of 
surplttses d|]ring which,* contrary to academic 
economic tradition and tbe popular demands, 
even railway development had bmn finanoed out 
of tbe reVenue. During tbe ep^b, the redemp¬ 
tion of tbe ordinary or unproductive portion of 
the Indian Debt had gone on oontinyously till it 
had almost entirely been wiped out. (It stood 
only at .£2 millions in 1916). The contribution 
raised the total debt of India by about thirty per 
cent, and added about £6 millions to her annual 
recurring expenditure. This addition to the 
fiscal burden might appear trifling, if only the 
area and tbe population of India were considered, 
of her annual revenue, and if one did not remem¬ 
ber that even in recent years, when tbe (lovern- 
ment has been fully alive to its responsibility for 
Social Reform, in Its widest sense, ^t was not 
exceeded by tho aggregate expenditure on such 
vital objects as Agriculture, Education, Medical 
' Relief, Sanitation and the Scientific departments. 
The vast internal borrowing was inevitable, since 
the Indian exchequer could not have provided 
even a tenth part of tbe contribution from 
its existing revenue. It should not, however, be 
overlooked that this large sum implied, as Dr. 
Mafehall recently pointed out in a similar connec¬ 
tion,* not ft mere transfer of capital from hand to 
* hand or tl^e utilisation of wealth that would else 
have been merely hoardoii, but the destruction of 
an amount of wealth—^albeit it bad been conver¬ 
ted into war appliances^for destroying tbe enemy 
and for helping to save India along with the 
World)—whicbwould otherwise have been avail- 
able^for production and for economic development. 
Tbe cry that India suffers from a scarcity of 
capital is familiar to tbe Indian Economist. And 
be at least should not be indisposed to recognize 
that tho sacrifice Involved in this contribution 
was much greater than would appear from tbe 
mare amount of the gift. * 

Tbe conclusioft of tbe war must resuft in the 
drying up of *the source of income, directly 
or indirectly flue to tbe war^ such as tbe income 
from the ezeesr profits «duty, which hw been 
estimated to bring in a net revenue of over .fifi 
millions during current uilicial year, tbe increased 

* W. H- Dawson's ' After War Problems \ p. 3111. 
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revenue from the r^weye Aie to the wer traffic 
and the inoome-taz and super>taz derived 
from the prosperity of certMQ trades, which 
benefited from the var conditions. It woajd 
natoralljvlso lead to an expectation of a redno- 
rion- the military expenses, Of this, however, 
we cannot be so sure. NH only in India, but all 
over the world, strong armaments will have to be 
maintained, for some years to oome, as a guaran* 
tee of peace. The cost of demobilization and Of 
the pension charge added by the war will also 
have to be reckoned in post-war finance. Im¬ 
proved forced for fighting on the land and the air 
and on and under the sea and the creation of a 
special Indian Navy are cure to swell the expendi¬ 
ture still further. The changes which the war 
has brought about in the balance of power in Aria 
and recent events both in and out of India, make 
it also doubtful if we can for many years' to come 
reckon upon the reduction of even tha^t part of 
the total army of IndU (usually estimated at 
80,000 troops) which Mr. Gokhate used to urge 
the elimination of, on the ground that it was in 
excess of Irtdia’a needs and was kept up only for 
safeguarding British supremacy in Asia.* And, 
it is not outside the bounds of possibility that 
even the left wing of the Indian public opinion 
may be prepared to accept India's liability to pro¬ 
vide for this object out of her revenue, if fuller 
autonomy than is at present in contemplation is 
granted to her. 

Any discussion of the incidence of after-^war 
Indian taxation will be incomplete if It did not 
include a conaMeration of the pibbable course of 
prices, and the value of money in the foao mar¬ 
kets to which India will hereafter have recourse. 
The great rise of prices dtfring the pas^ five years 
has been due to a variety of complex causes, some 
of whufii, like the destruction o& appliances of 
production and of shipping on an unprecedented 
scale, have had lasting effects. Even the purely 
monetary cntises of the rise oannot be easily or 
speedily contacted. Any slump in the wages 
which had ri.son during the waf, and contributed 
partially to the rise &f prices, is not to.be expect¬ 
ed Tbu^, it is ^ufe td asctime ttaa^hough prices 
will com'* down somewhat, it is improbable that 
they will reach the pro war levels, India will 
have to pay more for her pprcbases-of commodi¬ 
ties and services tbaif ^ore the war, 'But her 
198866 In this direction will be balanced by the 

* Vide Mr. Ookhale’e * Speeches ’ pp. 105-107, and 
bis criticism of the views of Sir Bdmcod Elies and 
Earl CuKon. 


rise in her Oustoms duties, which are raised tkH.- 
tKiIorenii, and in the additional revenue aeoruin^’ 
under the hsatUof ' AssMsefi Taxes,' on account of 
the increase in «noney inoomes. 

As regards loan-oapital, the colossal wastage in 
the war, and the demands for oapitid all tho 
world oyer for recuperation and reconstruotion 
will tend to keep up the' rate of interest. Not 
only will India not have any near chance of any 
reduction of her annual interest charge, but any 
eajntal she may require, hereafter, for her Bobeme.s 
of economic development, will have to be raised 
in more stringent loan markets than she has 
hitherto bad recourse to. 

Two indirect consequences of the war epoch 
have also to be borne in mind in any forecasting 
of our after-wai' finance. These are, first, the 
ineveased sense of ‘ social responsibility ’..both in 
the people and in the Government, an'd secondly, 
the expansion of the area of responsible govern¬ 
ment within the country. The spread of political 
consciousness among the people and constitutional 
reform generally will tend to make the tax-payer 
mere inquisitive as to why and how he is being 
tsixed and what he gets in return for the sacriG- 
**ce8 he undergoes, and to increase the legislative 
scrutiny of schemes of taxation and of govern¬ 
mental expenditure. The fiscal plans of the fu¬ 
ture ^ill have to be so devised as to be accoptable 
* to a population whose political consaousness is 
increasing. In the West, aspirations for social 
b6tterment,’which had been vivid enough, even 
before the war, have been quickened and streng- 
tbeoed by the war itself and the community of 
life it has bred in war work and in the trenches. 
India, ps a whole, has not bad this expeiience 
directly, But the great moral issues raised by 
the vvar are easily translated into terms of social 
justice, and India must be powerfully influenced 
' thereby in the years to come. The Yuture ad¬ 
ministrations of India will, therefore, not rest 
content with mere academic admissioiM of the 
Stete's duty to forward social and economic deve¬ 
lopment by dirt<A effort. They will be impelled 
to include the reolanuition of the vast unconquer- 
ed territory of Social and Economic Befonn in the 
list of their main activities. But' Social' Rq^orm, 
whether we count it os a necessity or as a luxury, 
is at any rhte expensive. And the synchronous- 
ness of such pUns of developiqent with the.impe- 
rative call to raise money therefor by taxation, 
over and above the pi's-war 'level, will strain 
largely the patience of the tax-payer and the 
financial skill and powers' of persuoMon of eur 
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future legislators and ministers. An opportunity 
also lies temptingly before our academic econo' 
miey, to wipe out the reproach of sterility often 
levelled against their oln^s. They, might antici¬ 
pate the dawn of this critical epoch, and might 
do what they can from now on to obtain popular 
comprehension of financial plans and financial 
diffioulties, io suggest schemes for raising the 
needed revenue with the least hurt and wasteful¬ 
ness, and to create an atm<Mphere of receptiveness 
for well-thought out programmes of taxation and 
State expenditure. ^ * 

It is difficult to make even an approximately 
correct forecast of the national revenue that must 
be raised in the next few years following the 
peace. Lord Meston stressed the difficulty in 
introducing the latest Budget, in ^which he pro¬ 
vided for an anticipated expenditure of 123 mil¬ 
lions sterling in 1919-20. The revised estimates 
of 101B-19came up to more than 125 'millihns. 
A scrutiny of the main elements of these estimates 
might indicate how far and to what extent the 
expenditure provided for therein is reducible In 
future '^ears, and it should afford a basis for 
reckoning up the o&soiuts minitnum o/ our post¬ 
war financial requirements. A rsfsrenoe to 
the statement (H) (omitted) will show how in, 
most directions the expenditure of these years is 
not abnormal. The increase io Interest charges 
on ;.bo ordinary debt follows naturally pn the 
Hundred million gift of 1917. *When con^doreA 
in Connection with the increased profits derived 
th>.iefroni,*tbe increase in Railway expenditure is, 
if enything, less than one should pxpect. The 
figures for-Public Works and Irrigation are less* 
Mi.in in the first war year, and the year preced- 
i{g ^t. The only large increases are under salaries 
and Expenses of Oivil Departments and ^Military 
Charges. The former includes the sums dis¬ 
bursed for development purposes, e g. the grants 
^ Education, Sanitation, Agriculture and the 
Scientific departments, and the increase in the 
general head over and above the 1916-17 figures 
may to s*nme extent be accounted for by the 
additions made under some of the sub-heads. It 
is inevitable that the claims of the public services 
for improved emoluments and pension terms, 
owing to the rise in the cost of living, will require 
due attention. The Reform of the services, in 
view of ^e recommendations of the Bublic Service 
Com^mission, when fully carried ont, as well as the. 
pressure of public \>pinion on the Government to 
expend more' freely on. Education, Sanitation, 
Industrial development and Agriculture must 


lead to further and fairly big iimreases in'the 
allotmepts made undfk’ this head.* It has often 
been urged that the public cervices in India are 
on far too*costly a scale for the needs of a poor 
country,* and that the snbstitutioD of indigenous 
for the foreign agency now employed in the higher 
ranks of the Services must conduce % equity, 
oontentmeut and economy. Apart from the 
argumeotlthat the evif of employing a foreign 
agency is moral and hot merely economic, it is 
maintainable that the proper criteria of the 
salaries to be paid are the difficulty of the work 
to be done, the qualifications of the persona 
employed, the cost of bringing up (resb supplies 
of such labour for the normal demands of the 
services, and the rates of remuneration which 
alone mil ensure a steady supply of qualified re¬ 
cruits. It is therefore manifestly open to objec¬ 
tion that any reduction in the remunerations of 
indigenous employees should be made on racial, 
seotimontal or patriotic grounds, and it is im- 
practicabfe to count on the possibility of such a 
discrimination resulting in gecterai aatisfaction, 
administrative bargiony and efficiency, or national 
economy. , 

Military expenditure, has usually accounted for 
about SO per cent, of the total disbursements, and 
it has kept pace in a remarkable way with the 
increase in the aggregate expenditure. In 1896-99 
it stood at 17'1 millions, in a total expenditure 
of 56'2 millions. In 1917-18, the last year for 
which accounts are now available, it went up to 
3(V'7 millions. (Gross expenditure of the years 
104 5 miUioBs). The estimates for 1918-19 and 
1919-20 indicate a further steep rise both in the 
proportidn of the total revenue allotted to this 
head, and in the actual amounts provided, being 
45'6 and 42 7 million#, forming 36*2 and 34'9 
per cent, respectively of the eetimated expenses of 
the years. T]^e military Burprises of the war 
have been many and serious. We have yet little 
ex{>erience of the standards of military efficiency 
of the future to help us to forecast accurately the 
military expenditure of the period. One thing, 
however, is ceftaio. Modern war is very expen¬ 
sive, and* the ‘ tontz;(g ’ up<of the Indian Army 
and the {Irovision of suitable Air forces and a 
Naval service must increase, rather t^an reduce 
the military cjiarges bei^fter. The creation of a 
great Indiaq militia, by imparting military train¬ 
ing to larger numbere of the Indian population, 
_ » _ 

* Lalii Lajpat Raiin the ModernKeview, January, 
1916. 
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the recraitme|tt of the rank and file in India, and 
the dimination of the non^ndian proportion of 
the foroee, might, if ever affected, lead,to a per- 
ceptiUe reduction in our future military ex* 
peneea.* Eut eren in that conlingency, the 
ebergee ^ tnining this great militia must be 
add^-to*tfae existing military charges for some 
years during which the m/Iitary expenditure, will 
therefore be ewollen, not reduced. * 

SOCIiL DSrKLOrMSNT 

In 1898-99 t^e aggregate expenditure stood 
at the very low figure of 1‘89 millions. 
By 1907-08, it rose to 3'2 millions, and in 
1914-16 to 5 8 millions. It was somewhat 
less in the next two years. In 1917-18 it again 
rose to about 6 millions, and the budget p^vision 
for it in 1918-19 and I919r20 mounted up to 7'2 
and 8'8 millions. Even the latest grant, which 
is almost firs times that of twenty-two ybars ago, 
works out only at about 8 annas per bead of the 
population. It is only after the famous British 
budget of 1069,t which proceeded on the open 
and unqualified acceptance pf the position that 
taxation might and should be used for Social 
regeneration that a change is discernible in the 
ooDserrative attitude of Indian financiers. In 
1911 Sir Edward Law declared that the question 
of sboial development was one in which those 
responrible for the financial situation were bound 
to take the keenest interest i Notwithstanding 
this admission, the' Government continued the 
old policy of doles to Education, Sanitation, 
Agriculture, etc, The war-epoch changed all 
this. The enquiries of the Oalqitta University 
Oommission and of the Industrial Coutmission, 
which were conductedtduring the course of the 
war, and the dawn of a feeling of intense social 
responsibility among the people themselves must 
lead, to larger and larger expenditure under these 
heads ia the future. The persistent pressure of 
public opinion will ensure the continuance of this 
liberal policy. 

Two conclusions are, it is submitted, to be 
drawn from the above examination. Mrst, it 
would be unwise to, assume any ampunt below 
^125 millions as the',annual expenditure that 
normally the Indian Finance Minister should 
budget for hereafter, Ibe amount may be, and 
very probably, will be largely exceeded, particularly 
if those who control the destinies of 'ladia recog- 

f Bee*Ur. Gokhale'a ‘ Speeches,’ pp. 132—137. 

t See Bernard Mallet, ‘British Budgeia,' p. 293. 

7 Financial Statement, 1911-12. 


nise the wisdom of launching on a course of liberal 
subvention to industrial and educational develop¬ 
ment all round, Secondly, there is great and 
urgent need* to review'financial resources, to 
examine the soundness and' the strength of thosu 
great props on which they depend, and to 
discover means of strengthening these supports, in 
order to enable them to withstand the forces oF 
growing expenditure. It has been noticed that 
every head of expenditure has shown great 
elasUoity acil^powfir to expand, year after year 
. the bigger be^s, like Civil and Military expendi¬ 
ture, showing this trend even more markedly 
than tbe minor. And it follows that financial 
disaster must be faced eoon, unless the sources of 
tbe Indian revenue are so selected, assembled and 
' toned up ’ as .easily to keep up with this contin¬ 
uous expansion of our annual liabilities. 

Tbe Indian revenue ia derived partly from 
State properties and commercial undertakings, 
partly from monopolies, partly from taxation, 
both direct and indirect, and partly from con¬ 
tributions of a political character. One of 
the weakeat among these is represented by the 
I'tibute from Native States, which being fixed by 
treaty, has shown practically no elasticity. It 

• has ^>cen trifling in amount, having never risen, 
in tbe last quarter of a century, to much over one 
per cent, of tbe total revenue, and having dwind¬ 
led iiv the last tbpee years, (through tbe growth 

‘of other items of revenue) to 4 per cent, of it. 
An inoreaso from this source is not to be thought 
of, as to suggest it might imply tbe ignoring of 
solemn engagements, and imperfect appreciation 

• of the magnificent response made by the Native 
States voluntarily to the appeal of tbe Empire for 
help, dicing tbe war. Any enhancement ol> the 
tribute must also cause hurt to tbe populations of 
the Native States, as any additional tribute can 
only be paid either by an increase in taxation in 
‘the Native StatM or the curtailment of some «£ 
tbe expenses hitherto incurred by them for tbe 
benefit of their subjects. Tbe income from the 
Forests has grown 175 per cent, in twenty-two 
years, and now stands at 3'3 millions. Thislooks 
trifling when tbe extent of tbe valuable properties 
is considered. But the conservation of the Forest 
is undertaken with other aims than tbe raising of 
a mere revenue. It has been the tradition of tbe 
great servic'o responsible for the working of these 

• valuable es'tates to develop them to their utmost 
capacity, and to extract the maximum revenue 
out of them consistent with theit* preservation,in 
unimpaired and progressive eOioieucy, Tbe total 
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iocome from this source ooines up after all ooly 
to about 2^ per cent, of the total income, and ite 
elastidty is very smoir. The^inoome from 
Registration, the Oiv^*Departments, the Mint, 
etc., partakes of the same character, oaly growing' 
slowly with the growth^ of population. The 
increasing prosperity of the country is evidenced 
by the rapid growth of the revenue under: Stamps, 
the Post and the Telegraph, which without any 
variation from their proportion to the total 
revenue, have still kept pace ^ith it. The 
funeral oration of the ‘ unholy gain ’ from Opium 
was pronounced by Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson in 
1913,* and since then the income from it, and its 
relative importance as a source of revenue, have 
both dwindled. The increase in the revenue from 
I'ublic Workt and Interest, is the surmal efTect of 
the additional capital outlay incurred on the 
former, and, is out of the question to expert it 
to be permanent and progressive. 

Among the revenue heads that remain, Rail- 
toay receipts have undoubtedly shown great 
powers of expansion, and that only in recent 
years. This is natural. Wa are reaping, os Mr. 
Qolchale pointed out, the harvest of the epo(lf to 
which money was lavished on'the Railways, even 
whan they were a losing concern. Part of* the* 
recent gains in Railway receipts is also due to the 
postponement of the yearly renewals and repairs 
of rolling stock, and part is due to (as already^ 
.->tA|e(l) to the carriage of troops and military 
stores. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
we have in our Railways assets that may be relied 
on ;ii future years to keep up with tile expanding , 
/citional expenditure. Their nationalization, how¬ 
ever, will have to be put ofi* indefinitely. The 
unr* or less permanent rise in the rate ofentereat 
must render it difficult to carry out, for many 
years to come, any such plan, The advantages 
which its advocates have claimed for railway^ 
uationalizailioQ io India may all be conceded, the 
saving to the State of the share of the profits 
now paidito private companies, the location of 
central administration and control in a State 
department amenable to the influence of Indian 
opinion, the development of trade on natural 
lines, the promotion of inter-provincial commerce, 
and the utilization of the railways in a policy of 
industrial* development. But to realize them, 
considerable loace will have to be raised. Further 
expeiiviiture may h^ve also to be rncurred in in¬ 
creased annuity payments to railway shareholders. 


* Financial Statement and Budget, 1913-14. 


Any money needed for railway/pOTcbese will have 
to be Kieed at rates of interest the payment of 
which wHl effectually wipe out any financial 
that may aceroe from the nationalization. In the 
depleniebed condition of India's stock of loan 
capital, it is out of the question to tfaift of rais¬ 
ing the amount needed by a loan within the 
country ^If. The cBmpetition of Ooverntnent 
SB a borrower, for this purpose, will prejudice its 
pwn chances in the loan market for other purpo- 
see, as’well as the oppoitunitiy of botrowiog of 
our Port Trusts, MunidpaUties and l^eal Boards, 
Lastly, any money raised by publtg Arrowing is 
more advantageously utilised in furthering either 
railway expansion in India, where several thous¬ 
ands of miles of railway are still needed, or pro¬ 
jects of industrial development, than in schemes 
for accelerating the natural process by which the 
existing^company-owned lines will also become the 
property of the Government. 

Of tbe*beads that remain, Land revenue is the 
most conspicuous. By itself, as a single item of 
revenue, it surpasses all others. And, historically, 
it has dominated Iifdian finance, and wnsequently, 
the Indian administrative system. In i-ffect, it 
is a high tax on agricultural incomes, the perma¬ 
nently settled estates, which come up to a fifth of 
the total area of cultivated land in the Indian 
empire, being in the position of tax payers who 
have been guaranteed a permanent and unalter¬ 
able composition-rate in regard to the tax. The 
income from Agriculture ia exempted from the 
in(g>me-tex though not from the super-tax. As 
Sir Tbomds Holderness observes, in no country in 
' the worI<^ is lanIS expected to do so much as in 
India.* The land has furnished in the last quar¬ 
ter of a century between 18 and 22 millions 
annually lo the exchequer. It maintains over 80 
per cent, of the population, and it absorbs moie 
of the time and the attention of the administra¬ 
tive services of India than aUy other single object. 
The land tax, however, has shown the least elasti¬ 
city of any of the sources of Indian revenue, 
having increased by only 26 per cent, in a period 
of as many years. * Relatively to other resources, 
it has dimitushed in importa*nce, It was 31 per 
cent, of the total income ot India in 1898-99, and 
is now barely 18 per cent, of it. Tbe'raising of 
income from the land has always been beset with 
difficulties. Dependence on it has made Indian 
finance ^ a gamble in tain.^ * It has led to the 
enunciation of theories in regard to the nfiturepf 
the landed property that are galling to the people, 

* ‘ Feovles and Problems of India,' p. 140, ^ 
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and do not can!^ oooTioliM |e hiftorians bb well 
as eooQoaists. Its rates hare varied frotfi place 
to plaoe, Bometiaiee irrespective of tozaAle cnpa- 
citj. Dependeiibe on it, bas led to ,tlie mainte* 
nance of a dieerimiBation which is felt as emi¬ 
nently anlstr, In the existence of permanently 
eettM estates, which contribute nothing directly 
to the grotnng needs of th(i Govemmenf, side by 
side with the raiyatwari areas (and their analo 
guee) which have, tn iffttt, to pay their own share 
as well as the shares which the permanently set¬ 
tled areas should have paid to increased revenue 
that is wanted. And, the intimate connection 
which it establishes between the adminibtratione 
and the common people, gives a stronger tinge 
than is necessary to the natural reluctance of 
people to bear additional aasessmenta, with' every 
revUtOD of the land-settlement. The area under 
cultivation—i, s the area capable of'eontoibuting 
the land-tax, has not shown, as Mr. K. L, Batta 
urged,* a capacity to increase pari pattu 
with the growth of the population. As a source 
of income, in.tfae after-war epoch, the land tax 
bas to be recognised aa ainguiariy inelastic and 
uneatisfaotory. Its retention in its present form, 
in an epoch of progressive expenditure, will be 
ppBsible enough but its importance in relation to 
other fiscal resources will continue to wane, and 
it will contribute an ever diminiBbing percentage 
of the national revenue. 

Of the other items the Salt tax has had a chec- 
quered history, and though the Government has 
not at any time admitted that it is an unsuitable 
form of revenue, it has practically con^ded the 
point by agreeing to successive reductions of the' 
rate Salt duty, oulmipating in the reduction to a 
rupee per maund in 1906. ^ The Government has 
also abowD unwilliogneas (v^s Sir 'William Meyer's 
Introduction to the Financial of 1917-18, 
page t9) to have recourse to its* enhancement, 
when other sources were accessible. While, its 
prima faei* advantages as a tax easily collected, 
widely distributed, and of great elasticity will 
.always render it one of the financial reserves of 
the future, recourse will not be bad tn ih* jwai 
tTutanee to its further increase, owing the coh- 
dusive manner in which it was ^own by Sir 
Edward B^er that its consumption (aa a vital 
necessary of life) showed an inere^, per capita, 
when the duty was r^aoed> in 190G.„ (Kwfe Mr. 
Gokhale's ‘ Speeches,' p. 122). 

* Son chapter VI of bis* ‘ Enquiring into the Rise of 
prices in India,' Vol. I. 


The Excise and Customs duties have brought 
in an ever increasiog oontoibution due partly to 
the economic, development of the country, and 
partly to the revision of tariff. The experi- 
■enee of the expoi-t duty bn jute, in which India 
baa a monopoly, might well justify reoouree to 
enhancement of it In the future, should addi¬ 
tional revenues be required. On almost the same 
ground, Ihere would justification for an en¬ 
hancement of the tea-duty. The income from 
these heads may be strengthened by making 
some of the changes suggested in the course of 
the criticisms of the new taxation introduced in 
1916, and continued since then. The duty on 
petroleum may be reduced, as it presses on a 
common necessary of the poor man’s life, while 
' that on tob.icco may be enhanced. There is no 
reason why the duty on ale, beer, porter and 
eider should remain at ouly 4^ annas per gallon, 
aniPnot be brought up to the level of .8 annas in 
England, when the policy has throughout been to 
equalize the rates in both countries in regard to 
such articles. And, some accession of revenue 
may be expected also from imposing export 
duties on other articles, in which India has a 
eontt'olling influence, if not'actually a producer’s 
..monopoly. 

The Assessed Taxes (Income tax, Super tax 
and the Excess Profits Duty) accounted for the 
one bi'in-ce of inepme which showed tbe greatest 
*expausibitity during the last three years. The 
tax on non-ngricultural incomes which in 1886 
took tbe pliice of tbe old licence-taxes and the 
still older iRt:i> iie-tox, exempted only incomea 
below Be. 600 p'’r annum. The minimum was 
raised to Bs. 1,000 by Lord Uurzon. During the 
current year, tho taxable minimum baa rg^n 
been raised to Bs. 2,000 on the ground that the 
people of smaller incomes had bMn bit hard by 
the rise of pricea due to the war. A lose of half 
‘a million sterling was anticipated by Lord Mestpn 
aa a consequence of this cunceasioD, but he showed 
that tbe authorities were at tbe same. time re¬ 
lieved from tbe task of cullecting fi'om over 
237,000 asseesees out of a total of 381,000. the 
enhanced rates imposed on tbe larger incomes as 
wi>ll as tbe super-tax (1916) have more than 
made up for this loss. The increases were intro- 
duced only as war measuree. Apart,from tbe 
juetificHtioh to retain them on the .ground of 
social justice, it ie certain they will be regained 
permanently in our future budgets, for their own 
sake and on account of 'the boiTenness of othnr 
traditional resouroos. Tbe Excess Profits duty 
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(wbioh hu been Mtimated to yield 7^ millioos) 
mast go, after a year ot two. The rate at which 
the duty was reckooed^O per oeat. of the excess 
{Unfits to go to the State) raised loud complaints 
of severity in our country, while in Amerioa and 
elsewhere, fconomiets {vidf the article by Prof. 

0. M. W. Sprague in the .Pconomto Joiurnal for 
March 1917) have argued in favour of tax of 90 
per cent, of the excess income. 

The review of our financial resources and ob!t- 
gations has ezhibited^^e inelaetioity and narrow¬ 
ness of range of the former, and the expansive 
and progressive character of the latter. Almost 
the earliest need in our future budgets will be 
to make good the lofs of the income from the 
disappearance of the excess profits duty. The 
inability of our traditional resources to move 
with equal pa^e with our expenses has already 
been noticed. It is inevitable thit we should 
consider both readjustments and improvements in 
tbo existing scheme of taxation, and now forma 
of either obtaining an income or reducing our 
annual ixpenditure. « 

To take the latter first, one way of possibly 
reducing some part of the civil expenditure is to 
tmiKrnrm into new Native States (as in the*cu6e* 
of the Id'jnares State), the larger ‘A imindaries, or 
periiiannntly settled estates, whose history 
shoa^'s the owners to have been At 

the present time, the larger Zimindar is master 
of *-il his suiplus rental, and has no charges 
to o’set for the Government of his possessions. 
Hi promotion as a ruling chief wWl give him ^ 
hiller i-esponaibilitiot:, and a larger interest in his 
lands and tenants, and necessitate his finding out 

bos resources the funds for the Government of 
his territory. To that extent the ru.st of adminis¬ 
tration to the Indian Government will tend to 
diminish, but the income from c-rtain resources 
such AS etcise, stamps, customs and asse.'^sed 
taxes, hitherto collected from the Zamindari, will 
go to thr^new Raj. ft is submitted that the idea 
may nlsu find justification on such social grounds 
as^the fuller utilizition of a landed aristocracy, 
conscious of the rights, and not always of the 
obligations of great possessions. The transform¬ 
ation of the greit estn’es should also reduce the 
aroa wlittfii continura the unfair £ 80.11 discrimin- 
ation due to the existence of the Permanent Reve¬ 
nue gettlement®. • • 

Anticipatioo of Ihe diffioultiss of after war 
finance has already roultnd elsewhere in a crop 
of suggestions and measures of unconventional 
types of taxation. Hotlond has imposed a tax on 


Ohristian names I Ur. IfcEenna’a proposed oui> 
toms duty on bats and Dr. Mareball’s suggestion 
of a tax on ^ditiontl servants have been held by 
a dtstioguished living authority to recall similar 
devices- to which Pitt had recouree in *4(118 streae 
of the struggle against Napoleon.* Ooxnpietent 
authoritylhas not beeiswaDtiog to back even the 
suggestion thst the eocourageoient of the nation¬ 
al economy and the curtailment of extravagance 
inquire the imposition of additional taxation.t 
A German economist (Prof. Mdmhert) has formu¬ 
lated a proposal to tax raw materials with a view 
to encouraging economy in their usi.t 

The high authority of Dr. Marshall is behind 
the proposal to compel economy in the use of 
paper by a tax on advertisements, § whioh, it is 
argued, would also result in giving a better chance 
of attracting attention to the small advertiser 
than be now has. Dr. Marshall also proposes the 
taxation pf patent medicines and of motor cars. 
These are in line with other suggestions to tax 
luxury, the taxation of which hss already been 
commenced in France, Germany and Britain, 
where it has taken the form of a tax* on purcha¬ 
ses,|| Jewellery, motor cars and motor boats, 
antique*, billiard tables, perfume?, live game, 
liqueurs, works of art, furs, costly musical instru¬ 
ments, fire arms, and expensive furniture, are 
among the items which have been included in the 
list of articles so taxed. Such taxation has hern 
justified partly as tending to discourage luxury 
and partly as deriving revenue from those persons 
whose expenditure shows that they have money 
to spare. The possibility of evading these taxes, 
especially on account of tlie difficulty of their 
collection from reiaU salesnfen, the probability to 
their beii^ shifted hadk to the producers and the 
hurt caused by the unforeseen dii^crimination 
which may result from their operation have been 
urged against such taxes. So far ss India is 
coijteemed, the lesson to be learned from the short 
experience of such taxes in Europe is the feasibi¬ 
lity of taxing on a repressive scale conspicuous 
articles of iuzifry euch as race horses, motor .cars 
of high hoise-power and ^teed, eostiy imported 
articles of consumption, etc. 

* Professor P. ¥- Edgeworth's ‘Currency and Fi¬ 
nance in time df War,' p. 2l. 

t Professor W. R. Soptt in the Economic Journal, 
8oi)temWbT,*1918, p. 850. ' • 

t Professor F. V. Edgoitorth's article oa ' Some 
Qennan Economic Writings about the War’ in Ae 
ScOTtomic Journal, June, 1917. 

§ ‘After War Problems,’ p. 325. 

II See the account by R. Leonard in the Economic 
Journal, September, 1918. *, . 
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Amonv t*xefl familiar to fee economist^ some 
are mtnifeetij ^MaltaUe to the conditions of 
India, ^ile otbmv may be adopted with great 
adnotage in oar flsral system. In'the absence 
of a lai^t^nproduotire debt to be wiped out by 
BO drastic a device, and p^rtiealarly in view of the 
oomparatively smal] amour^ of the aofumulated 
capital of India, a 0-ipital Levy is not" required 
now, and will not be called for in the future alec 
in India, unless another eru«hitiK war, inyolving 
India's direct participation in it, occurs hereafter. 
The genera] property tax has already been con- 
demned in itS' American home.* The Increment 
Value Duty, (borrowed from Frankfort), intro¬ 
duced in Great Britain in 1909 as a tax of 20 per 
cent, on incraisee in the site value t of laqd may 
well be imitated in urban localities in Indio and 
madea municipariia«et. Only, in fairness, ‘de¬ 
crement * will have to be counted and allbwed for 
in rebates, just ea increments are reckoned for 
taxation. 

Persons wh lee property has clearly been increas¬ 
ed in market value hy an improvement effected 
by local autimrities might be made liable for a 
portion of the increased value or to the cost of 
the improvement. This is the principle under¬ 
lying the ‘ Betterment Tax.’ Tte application in 
India as a loc tl oeas might go far not only to in¬ 
crease the resources of local authorities but their 
power and willingness to undertake improvements. 

A uuiversnl Inhabited House Duty, such as Dr. 
Marshall suggests,{ may be levied as an Imperial 
(and not as a local) tax. , 

If such duties are payable b}i occupiers and 
not the owners of houses, they will bw collected 
cheaply and without evasion. If graduated steeply, 
as they should be, they 'wk'] serve the same pur¬ 
pose as a graduated iocofne tax ; and tHb imposi¬ 
tion of such a tax might also relieve the pressure 
of taxation on income. 

The main reliance of Indian financiers in the 
future must however be on the introduction of a 
univeveal tnheritance Tax, applicable to persona¬ 
lity as well as to real property,, and graduated on 
an economic as well ns on a' consanguinity scale. 
Such a tax will have to be safeguardeo by devices 
calculate^ to restrict traivBfers of real property 
during lih, by gift or by collusivh sales. And, in 
. order to ensure economy in the' expense of its 

* See Seligman’e ' Bseiys in'Taxationp. 61. 

. t Mdilet’e ‘ British Brnfeets ’ pp. 306-7. In England 
the duty was payable only on each occaaion on which 
the property changed hands, whether by sale or 
death. 

t ‘ Aftor War Probleme,* p. 884. 


collection, a limit of value might be provided 
below which inheritances will be free from the 
tax. Such an impost m^ be defended on many 
grounds,* and the experience of western nations 
is strongly in favour of its introduction in pre¬ 
ference to other new •taxes, and even to the 
enhanoement of old taxes such as the inoome tax, 
(in so fak as it relates to moderate incomes), and 
the salt-tax. The princriple objections 'that may 
be brought against the tax will be two, It may 
.be argned that* if a Hindu, the inheritor is iiabU 
to perform the funeral cerAonies of the person 
from whom he inherits, and"to maintain members 
of the joint family. These liabilities, however, ho 
tUwayt has by law or custom. Secondly, it may 
be urged that when landed property is inherited 
and is made Itnble to the inheritance tax, there 
may be difficulty in raieing the money necessary 
for'the payment of the tax except’ at a, dispro¬ 
portionately heavy sacrifice, such as is involved in 
selling the land or in mortgaging it in a dull 
market. As in the c^se of similar difficulties 
suggested by the critics of the Capital Levy, the 
remedy to. ^his lies in permitting the payment of 
the tax in convenient-iostalmonts spread over a 
,.term of years, t 

It is next worlh seriously consi.Iering whether 
both in view of the defects of the land-tax, con¬ 
sidered as a form of State income, to which atten- 
<tion Has already'been drawn, as well as the 'un¬ 
equal distribution of the tax and the irritation 
caused thereby, it may not be possible to do away 
with it altogether and replace it by some form of 
revenue more suited to modern State require¬ 
ments, more elas^'o in character, and more equit¬ 
able in its general incidence. It has been often 
stated that the Bengal tenant pays only 11^ pbr 
eent. of his produce to the land lord, while the 
Gujarat raiyat, who is in the same position pays 
. 20 per cent, to the State.t Instance of such in¬ 
equalities can be quoted in abundance. When the 
Peimanent Settlement wqs made in Bengal in 
179?i, the State's share was aisumed to be 91 per 
cent, of the total rental of the estates. As the 
Government's share has been 360 lakhs of 
mpees, the rental on which the aaseBsment was 
ro^e was about 400 lakhs. Now the actual rental 
in Bengal is about 1,600 lakhs. § It is, therefore, 

*See the diicunion for instance in Seligman's 
'Essays In Taxation,'p. 121 et. eeq, and Q. Cohn's 
* Science of Finance,' p. 357 and pp. 560-1. 

t cf. Edgeworth, *A Levy on Capital,' p. IS. 

X B. O. Dutt,' India in the Victorian Age,' p. 515. 

I S. C. Bay. * The Pennsoent Settlement In Bengal, 
pp. 80-81: and Sir John Str-cbey'i ‘ Indie,' pp. 416-422 
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clear that, thanke to the oontiDUaooe of this fiscal 
measure, an unearned inorementof 1,200 lakhs is 
shared hy the Zamindars, tenure holden and 
tenants in Bengal, wfaillF the m&rgtn of profit 
available to the ordinarj raiyat in other parte of 
India is being further and further encroached on 
by re'Settlements. Practically the entire increase 
in Bengal is due to the rise of prices, opd the 
development of the province generally. What 
has been said of Bengal may be said, with nearly 
the same force, of the area under Permanent 
Settlement in other parts of India, About a 
fifth of the taxed land area of India is now per* 
maiiently exempted from any increase in the 
land-tax, under all circumstances. This injustice 
has been recognized but not the means of correc¬ 
ting it. The revocation of the engagements made 
in 179.S and the years following has indeed been 
suggested. It-cannot commend itself to the con¬ 
science of a nation, which embarked on the inost 
ruinous war in history, to maintain tJu' inviol¬ 
ability of‘a scrap of paper.' Nor wilf the er. 
tension of the principle of Permanent Settlement 
of tho I nd-revenue to all India rectify the in¬ 
equalities in distribution doe to discriminatioivof 
a hundred and twenty yenA. Such a menfture, 
if carried out, might only accentuate the defects • 
of thb land-tax—its inelasticity and its inade¬ 
quacy—which have made it an unidenI source of 
public income, for a country with a progrjisAive 
oxpenditure. Logically, the only satisfactory* 
course appears to be the abolition of the land-tax 
altogether, Ind the substitution of a universal 
im.sme tax levied on all incomes, nnd 4 rraduated in 
amount according to the source, the character and • 
the amount of the income. Such a me-asuro may 
b% 1^ objected to than either of the methods 
for dealing with the Permanent Settlemnet 
that have been proposed. It would appeal to the 
popular mind ns an ' emancipation of the land,’ and 
the freedom from frequent and vexatious interfer-* 
once of land-revenue officials, and the disappear¬ 
ance of ^11 fear of having improvements taxed, 
must sensibly afifect the improvement of the land 
~Jor tho better,* 

On the other hand, the trend of modern 
economic opinion is strongly iu favour of a 
graduated tax on personal expenditure, as an 
ideal. Ajid, ‘ an income tax graduated in amount 
and on th& num^ter of people to be supported by 
it would achieve ’, it has been contended by high . 
authority,* • the 'apparently impossible task.’ 
The income-tax ws unquestionably the most 

* Br. MarshalL 
SQ 
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elastic form of revenifp available V> the modern 
financief, by the uid of which it is always poBsible 
to balance^a budget. It is this merit that has 
made what jvas intended at first to be only a 
temporary measure (even on its revival by Sir 
Robert Peel in England, in 1842) a permanent and 
conspicuous item of national fioanoe.* ' Its 
teohoicai ^periority totbe land-tax is unquestion¬ 
able Discrimination in ite rates between 
^mporary and permanent incomes, and between 
earned knd unearned incomes will enable it to be 
easily substituted for the lanfl-tax. The great 
experience which has already been acquired by 
our revenue officials in its assSssment and 
collection can be successfully utilised when ite 
scope is extended. And the release from the 
work of the assessment and collection of the land- 
tax will enable the revenue department to devote 
increase j attention to the income-tax than it is 
now able to bestow, and it will be possible to 
consider owen the large number of minor assessees, 
whose exemption from the inoome-tax has hither¬ 
to been due partially at least to the.reluctance of 
the department to* undergo the trouble for the 
small return expected. * 

The opportunity of the substitution may be 
utilizad to introduce in the income-tax, which 
along with the inheritance tax, and the - indirect 
taxes will become the chief prop of our future 
fisc, the various improvements suggested by 
economic theory and administi’ative experience. 
Collection at the source and the grant abate- 
meSits to the poorer assessees will reduce chances 
of evasionT The angularities of mere graduation, 
against which J* S. Mill, protested so long ago as 
in 1861,'f may be avoided in framing its scales. 
The suggestion of Professofi Oassell of Stockholm { 
which, ifith reserveln minor respects, has been 
obtainiug increasing academic economic support, 
that the tax'lnsis should be not the income, ))ut 
the income leas an abatement (the maximum limit 
of which will be fixed) for conventional necessaries, 
should be carried out in the revision, and should 
mlace the present system of arbitrary exemption 
of w incomes below a limit, and of the taxation 
of all incomes above it, irrespective of real taxable 
capacity. In the formuUtion of the scales of 

• Sir Stafford Northoqto’s ‘Twenty years, of 
Financial Policy,' pp. 83-37 et seg; Sidney Buxton, 

' Finance and ’Politics ',»I 55, 165—170, and Mailet's 

' British Budgets,' passim. , 

t * Political Economy' B.K.V., Ch. ii, $ J, and pis 
evidence before the Select Committee on the Income 
Tax, 1861, On 3540. 

t Edgeworth's 'Levy on Capital', pp. 25-26. 
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graduatioD, tSa principle |of eqiu-proportioaal 
eacrifioe * aaggast^ each experfee as the late 
Dr. Q. Phraoa and Professor SeltgmaQ aod 
generally aooepted by modern economists, should 
be enforced. The reform of the tax will increase 
its productmty and reduce its defects—two merits 
of ivlue, when the natural unpopularity that 
would att^h to the extensfon of the tax incomes, 
which it did not touch till then, is considered. 

The supreme fitness to Indian conditions of,a 
universal income tax, that vionld embrace every 
income and vary mth the size of the family, baa 
been already recognized by acute' administrators. 
It is the oanfinal suggestion of Major J. 0. Jack’s 
brilliant study of the economic life of Bengal. As 
be contends,t such a tax will have two 'supreme 
fiscal merits—certainty and elasticity. 1C will .in 
addition have political merit of showing the 
taxable capacity of the country accurately and 
clearly, It will enable the Indian administrator 
to compile the data be most needs now, namely, 
accurate information concerning the economic 
condition of the people, The experience required 
to administer the tax is already in existence in 
the country* and it is unlikely that the proposed 
substitution will either increase the pressure on 
our present revenue ofiicials, or necessitate any 
recourse'to additional expenditure. 

Conservatism is the tradition of not merely of 
Indian life but of Indian finance. It . cannot be 
expected that the suggestions now considered will 
ever be carried, till resistance has been offered 
to their efifeetuation, on every possible grou'nd. 
It will be urged that the land-tax is an’ old tax, 
and that ‘ an old tax is no tax’; that tbp imposi¬ 
tion of an ‘ odious' direct tax like the income-tax 
will cause grave popular discontent; that the ex¬ 
tension of the income tax, even to tbs incomes 
now free of it, will be felt as burdensome ; that 
the vast'experience of the body oF*exiating land- 
revenue officials will be ' scrapped ’ and that ,the 
fear of the application of the reforming shears to 
the land revenue establishment will provoke 
keen offii-ial discontent : and that, in 
a country of hido hound traditions like India, it 
is unw’se to up f of state, income hal¬ 

lowed by f'caturies of ncreptanee, in favour of an 
imported financial novelty from kho. West. It is 
obviously not difficult to'answer such objections. 
The * old tax ' adage refers to taxes *6^ commodi¬ 
ties, and not to new ak pompared with olt^'er direct 
taxes. 'The land-tax is not less a direct tax than 

f __ 

* Edgeworth's ‘Currency and Finance' p. 22 and 
pp. 46-47. 

t' Economic Life of a Bsnxal District’, n^ 13A1S7. 


the inoome^taz, uid the oolleotion of the former 
has been attended with more friction than the 
latter. No t|tf is popular, and eren the liberal 
party in England, wMebonoe made it a-«pecial 
war-ery to denounoe the inoome-tiz, has now 
adopted it ae a permanent and diatinotiTS feature 
of its budget-programmes. Purely iadigenou<t 
fiQanoe>(Hindu or Musalman) bas regarded it as 
just to impose State burdens on the poor as much 
ae on the nob. The application of Professor 
Qassell’e prinripte must out the ground from 
under those who might argue that the extension 
of the income-tax to all incomes, must trench on 
the means of subsistence. Far from there being 
any need to relegate to the rubbish-benp the ac¬ 
quired experience of our great revenue service, 
such experience will prove invaluable in the 
easessment and collection of the new tax; and, 
coQtrary to natural expectation, it is poetically 
certain that the full existing complement of the 
service vi|ll be required to assess and collect the 
new revenue. Arguments based on assumed 
Indian conservatism and the appeal to hallowed 
traditions tnay be pressed too far, but they can 
hR6‘dly be brought forward by those conversant 
with the history of Indian finance, at d the innu- 
' mexwble fiscal measures and expedients of Hindu 
and Musalman times, which it has been the merit 
of modem administrations to sweep away. 

Xbc success ofiadmioistrative policies, however, 
is not always in proportion to their soundoess. 
Financial mform is never easy, and the difficulties 
in the way of its acceptance are only likely to he 
increased, When it is coupled with the aim of 
raising an enhanced revenue. The elimination of 
the land-tax from our fiscal system, and the 
establishment of a universal income-tax,''can- 
structed on the most approved lines, are indivi¬ 
dually tasks from which the strongest Govern¬ 
ments might quail. But the problem has to be 
‘faced. For if the India of the future'is to be-a 
more prosperous India than that of to-day and of 
yesterday, it is vital that it should possess a' 
sound and progressive finanrial system, which 
will not stint the necessary expenditure required 
for Bchemes of development and social regener¬ 
ation, on the ground that it would neceasitate re¬ 
course to additional taxation or even drastic fiscal 
rearrangements. The suggestions .sow-put for¬ 
ward are made not only in'the belief that they are 
' esaenttal to the attaioment of this ideal, but with 
the oonfideooe that their aoceptenoe by a body of 
-Indian roonomista will ensure such attainment. 

[From a paperprepared for JAs Indian Sconomio 
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HE author of these two^boohs * is an Ameri* 
oan by birth and eduoatloo but baa toog 
been known as a teaober of Art and Archso* 
ology at the Unirersity of Cambridge. Be¬ 
sides a number of books on bis special subject, be 
bau also written some half-dozen works on the 
problems that the War has forced upon all our 
attentions. 

in ' Patriotism National and International ’ be 
distinguishes from patriotism—the lore of one’s 
own country and people—the spurious exaggera¬ 
tion of that >irtue known as Chauvinism—the 
uatred of other countries and peoples. Very sug¬ 
gestively die, identifies the true patriot mth Mie 
•true ' gentleman ’ who is the same all over the 
world, and moat of the book is devoted to a sketch 
of the character of the gentleman of various 
hluropear countries contrasted for each country 
with tbaii of the aggressive, narrow-minded and 
unimaginative chauvinist who has been largely 
responsible for creating the war atmosphere. The. 
Author ends by an appeal for an internatidnal 
patriotism. Tennyson wrote; 

“ He is the best cosmopolite , , 

Who loves his native country best ’’ ' 

dir Charles Walston caps this by 
lie love^his native country best 

Who loves mankind the more ” • 

• 

Xhe other book is larger and covers a greater 
v:ine^ of questionsin.i^ five essays, all of which 
appear to be reprints, Two of these betbng to 
the ynniB 1698 and 1899 and advocate a closer 
understanding between England and the 

United iStal^e and urge upon the latter the policy • 
of imperial expansion as to which so many good 
Americans were hesitating at the time in spite of 
the logic of events that followed the Spanish' 
American War and plaoed Cuba and the Pbilip- 
pind^ in American t^nds. The reader will turn 
more eagerly to the three recent eseays of 1918 
and 1019, In one of these is discuss^ the vexed 
_•_ . 

Pairiotian National and International. By Bir 

Charles Walston. ' Longmans Qreeo and Co., 1917. 

Ss. 6d. set. , ' 

The Englieh-Bpeaking Brvtherhood and th§ League 
of Nationt. By Bif Chartks Walston, Cambridge 
University Press, 1919. to-net. 


Colhqe, Ktuiras. 

question of nationality. All would agfee with 
^gehot that a nation means a like body of men, 
but (then Jre come to define in what respect men 
inust be like to form a true nation, writers differ 
among themselves in aocordanee with the impor¬ 
tance they ascribe to the various attributes of 
race, language, religion, social custom, legal atti¬ 
tude, etc. Sir Charles Walston apBpara to find 
the test of true nationality in political unity. 
One hesitates to accept this diagnosis for a reason 
, which our author himself partially recognises, 
namely'that you may obtain political unity by a 
despotic government enforcing it—but still more 
for a second reason, namely that political unity 
evoi» in a free democratic country must itself be 
resolved icAo and depends upon the other elements 
of unity or likeness indicated above. 

The League of Nations with all its problems end 
difiBculties forms the main theme of the last two 
essays. The objectors to the idea of a League of 
^ Nations are grouped under three beads—the 
patriot, who wishes bis own country to rule the 
world, the jurist, who realizes that the idea of 
national sovereignty as held in the past must be 
profoundly modified if not entirely surrendered if 
the Leegue is to have any reality, and the states* 
mai^ who is appalled by the practical difficulties of 
the task of^reconciliatiog the divergent interests 
. of the nations. 3ir Charles Walston attempts to ' 
answer theee objections: with what success one 
may leave the reader himself to determine. It is 
interesting to note however that since the date of 
these essa^^ the United States which through its 
President was the most urgent advocate of the 
League has now almost shattered the hope of its 
achievement on the very ground that the second 
class of objectors take. It refuses in fact to 
surrender any part of its sovereignty. 

According to bur author the League implies a 
Supernatio^ Tribunal whiolr is to have a super* 
national police under its direct command—inde¬ 
pendent of and larger than any national army: 
and this tribun^ is to have judicative powers for 
the Bettlement,of purely international differences, 

. It is ver}^ difficult to see boi^ it can have these 
powers without executive fTnd legislative powers 
as well, though these are expressly repudiated fof 
it by Sir Charles Walston, 




^^^INDIANSaN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


Dk. m. n. ohdedar. 


^ LL of ^u, 1 hove no doabt, are* aware that 
& a Medioal Servioea Beorganieation Oom- 
^|l miflibe travelled through th^ country not 
^1' vei 7 long ago. Thie Committee was 
horn very quietly an& the public gene¬ 
rally and the Indian membere of the 
profeeaion particularly hardly knew much about 
it. Its terms of rjsference were unknown to the 
public and the profession; no Indian medical man 
of any rank o; position was its member until the 
Committee bad gone through nearly half its work, 
The proceedings were held in caTnsra and the evi¬ 
dence given before, the Committee by the Indian 
Members of the profession or for the matfcer of 
that by the l.M.S. Officers themselves has not yet 
seen the light of day, though it is rumoured that 
the reoommedations of the Committee have been 
with the Oovernment of India for some months 
past. From the ezprassion “ Medical Service 
Beorganisation Committee” one is justified in 
thinking tbi^ the Committee would make recom¬ 
mendations regarding the reorganisation of the 
Provincial Medical Services also. If this inter¬ 
pretation be correct, it follows that one or two 
members of the Provincial Services should have 
been on the Committee to watch over the inte¬ 
rests of those branches of the Service. But, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the Committee consisted 
of Generals and Colonels; and 1 am informed that 
not until the Committee had arrived at Bombay 
two Indians were nominated as co-op‘ted mem¬ 
bers. I do not for a moment wish you, to Infer 
that these veterans of ^he B. A. M. C. and l.M.S. 
would oo.t do justice to the men in the provincial 
services; but at the same time 1 do not expect 
you to forget the good old adage: “ Blood is 

thicker than water.” It being a packed Commit¬ 
tee, with no one there to represent the view^ of 
the Provincial Services or of the private practi¬ 
tioners, it would be no wonder if the Committee 
came to decisions unacceptable to ^he members of 
the profession in India, -it has been said by 
various people, on wWt information ' 1 do not 
know, that the real-^ject of this Committee was 
not only to increase the cadre of Abe I. M. S', but 
to draft into the civil dide a number of the 
B. A. M. C. Officers. ^ Be that as it, u^sy, it is 
highly unsatisfactory ,aQd disappointing that 
while Wb have been crying ourselves hoarse' to 
have a Civil Medical Department entirely separate 
from the military, this Committee is, ten to one, 


not only going* to perpetocte the preponderance 
of 1. M. B. Officers is also going to draft in 
more Military Medical Officers on the Civil side, 
possibly on the plea of *a stronger War Beserve. 

’ QXLAXY OP BFVOiaUSTS. 

' The Officers of the Indian Medical Service, who 
are Military Officers, bad to be drafted into the 
Civil Dopariment at a time when qualified Indians 
were not available for higher appointments. 
There is no doubt that the members of this Ser¬ 
vice, as a whole, have done their work ezeeeding- 
, ly well. Special credit is due to them for the 
ability with which they have condneted the Medi¬ 
cal Colleges in the country where all professorial 
cha^ have till recently been always.beld by them. 
Conditions are, however, ebangiog and the sooner 
Government takes notice of it, the better for 
every body concerned. There are at present a 
large number of Indians who have so well profit- 
ted by tbe training imparted by these professors 
and by their natural aptitude and desire to rise 
high in tho profession that they are in uu way 
^ftafeiioi' tu the average general practitioners in 
any country, while some will compare favourably 
with tbe best general practitioner anywhere, 
instapees ere not, wanting where Indians have 
Qualified themselves as specialists in certain de¬ 
partments ; and there are now many Indian prac¬ 
titioners who bold very high British qualifications 
in no way inferior to those held by the 1. M. 8. 
Officers. While we, tbe alumni of tbe Indian 
Medical Colleges, axe prepared and anxious to 
admit t^o excellent quality, of the training, t^e 
have received from the 1. M. S. professors, it is a 
strange irony of fate that our professors and a 
neat many of the Service they belong to are 
never tired of proclriming that the “ Medical d?* 

' grees and qualifications in India do not, in all 
oases, represent the result of a complete^ medical 
eduoation.” If we admit, for tbe sake of argu¬ 
ment, this strange statement to be correct, ^it 
forms a strange commentary omthe capabilities of 
the I. M. B. professors by whom tbe Colleges in 
India have brnn wholly manned in the past and 
are, to a very large extent, in the present. It is 
claimed tbA every I. M. S, professor ie a specia- 
^ list in hie own department. Surely there must 
be something " rotten in the SEate of Denmark ” 
U this galaxy of ** epedalbts ” 'cannot impart a 
complete medical eduoation. 1 venture to think 
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that the fault cannot lie with the brain, intelli¬ 
gence and oapabilitj of the Indian etudente. 1 
am afraid it is the defective training in practical 
Midmfery and Gynoeoiogy which *inakea many 
1. Bl. 8. Oficere condemn the medical training in 
India ; but might 1 ask if practical inetruction 
in these subjects Is any better in the United 
Kingdom ? if only one reads the article on 
•> Xhe teaching of Obstetrics and Gynowlogy ” 
in the BrtlwA Utdieal Journal of August 30th, 
1919, one will find that a strong Committee 
consisting of eminent British Medical men have 
said that “ the practical instruction (in the United 
Kingdom) leaves very much to be desired and in 
some respects merits emphatic condemnation." it 
is, therefore, unfair to condemn the training in 
India when it is no better in the ^United King- ^ 
dom. 

HESD POH BiaONQ WAB BESBBVE. 

1 recognise that there is need for a strong War 
llesorve to cope with the demands of a big War, 
The late titanic, war proved that; but for the help 
given by the private practitioners both in India 
and the United Kingdom, the odicers of the 
R. A, M. C. and the I, M. 8. could not h^ve 
succeeded in meeting the Memands of medical 
work, connected with the war. Over nine jiun-* 
dred Indian medical men had to be engaged fur > 
work in the Medical Department as temporary 
Commissioned Officers ; but it is^a matter f^r re¬ 
gret that although those young men did so welf 
as In have earned high encomiums for their work, 
now that tRe time has come for rewarding them 
in ^ ')me way it is rumoured that their work is 
Wing run down and that only a very small per- * 
.ouGage is likely to be made permanent in the 
l^pgrtment. Surely if there be ceceMity for 
strengthening the war Reserve in iuau, why 
draft R. A. M. 0. officers into the Civil Depart¬ 
ment and not engage men of the country who 
^oiessionally are as well qualified ae moat of th«f 
R. A. M. 0. officers % 

nous HOFBS, 

• 

The wishes expressed by the then Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Morley, in his despatch 
No. 137 (Military), dated Qth August 1907, as 
also the auggeetioo of Lord George Hamilton for 
appointment of independent practitioners either 
to new appointments or to some of the posts 
which are<regarded as reserved for tBe members 
of the 1. M< B., remained as piouS hopes and re- ' 
suited in nothing* advantageous to the private 
praoUtiouers. A*very few men were nominally 
appointed Hony. Physicians and Surgeons in a 


few of the District ^ospitals, btt they were 
neither given any responsibility nor facility and 
assistants pf any kind, I have been told by 
some who were appointed to these posts and ieft 
them in disgust, that they were treated no better 
than dignified Dressore and OUnical elerke. It 
cannot be denied that the Mediori Department 
in Ipdia iS the only Department in which the 
interests (ft the officers oWh with those of their 
aesistante and of the alumni of the Medical Ool- 
Ages ganerally in this country ; and it is owing 
to this stumbling block that the claims of the 
Indian Medical'meo for responsible poets have 
not yet been freely recognised. A* time there 
was when all the important medical appointments 
could not but go to the members of the I. M. B.; 
but no.w with the large number of qualified gra¬ 
duates turned out by the Medical Colleges in this 
country and the number of men with British 
qualifications, there is no reason why a good 
number o/ the higher appointments should not be 
held by the people of the country. I recognise 
that the very high appointments in,the Medical 
Department Bbould»for some years tocome be re¬ 
served for the officers of the 1 M.€.—be they 
European or Indian; but a great number of the 
Civil Surgeoncies and a good number of appoint¬ 
ments in the Sanitary and Cbemioal Departments 
might DOW be well given to qualified natural born 
Indian subjects of His Majesty with advantage 
both to the country and the finances of *the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

• IKneiFO BBTTBB THAN CAUOUFLAOI. 

In anticipation of the Medical Services Re¬ 
organisation Committee’s report seeing the light 
of day, the members of thp X. M. S,, who were 
already well paid, received lately an increase of 
33^ pereent. to their pay; whereas one should 
have thought that fairness and justice demanded 
that the Provhicial Service men, poorly paid as 
thqy are, should have received consideration first. 
But, Ladies and Gentlemen, even in the twen¬ 
tieth century with the advance of education, and 
let us hope rig^tteousness, the same story of days 
gone by still bolds good. By this X mean that if 
there is tc/be a retrenchment in any Department 
of the Public Services, it is the poorly paid men 
who are either discharged or have tbefl* pay re¬ 
duced ; and iftbere is tef be any increase to the 
pay it ig t^e topmost > men ^ who get the lion’s 
share and the already niggudly paid men receive 
a nominal conceasion. You must have hehrd that 
a new scheme of pay for the I. M, 8. officers is 
under contemplation. As far as 1 have been able 
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to andorstkod, idM IB .that the European 
1. M. 8. offioen «rUl ^ bemr pajr under the 
name of **aF 0 W*V sUomtcoe. Thie h^e raFer- 
enoe to thiMo aon vho huTe joined the Depart¬ 
ment artor 1918. To juBtify this' preferential 
troatatntjt u atid that those Indians who are 
enyloyed in the United Emgdom will be given a 
•inilar allowance. But«when we remea)j>er 
only three or four Indians are employell in the 
United Kingdom against hundreds of Britiahere 
in India^ the arrangement seems to be nothing' 
better than a eamoaflage. 

"it is generally asserted that ifniees the Bri- 
.tisheie are given higher pay as compared to the 
Indians, the best products of the British Univer¬ 
sities would not be attracted to this country. 
This appears to me to be an assertion not jvorth 
much consideration. The best productions of the 
British Universities hardly ever come out to thie 
country, and there is no reason why they ‘should, 
A man who is able to make enough for hjs bread 
and butter in his own country does not care to go 
abroad ; and it would be absurd to say that the 
vast majority of l.M.S officers come out to India 
with an altraistic motive. If they did, they 
would not banker after increase* of pay in the 
way they dp. It is only when a man is not able 
to earn even ae much as a panel doctor earns in bis 


own country that he, nolsiw w>Un$ accepts service 
in a forego oountry. I am Bare 1 adT not far 
from ^fat when 1 say tibat there are few l.M.S. 
offioen^ 'outBtandiof ablUty. The vast majority 
of them are neither better nor worse than the 
produota of the Indian Uoiversities, • * • * 
In Law the highest appointments .ere open to 
the Indian gra<]uate« ; but in the Medical Depart¬ 
ment the bigbeet appointment that a man, after 
years of service, can aspire to is the Civil Sur¬ 
geoncy of a third class distriot. We should fight 
against certain districts being reserved for Euro¬ 
peans and certain of them for Indians, AH tlie 
districts should be in one list and all men fully 
qualified, who have done good service, should have 
the chance of getting medical charge of these 
' districts irrespective of nationality. Merit should 
be the only test. It is often asserted that 
medical charge of Urge districts cannot be very 
well^iven to Indians because of the prejudices of 
the European population. This is a most lame 
excuse as we all know. Even granting for a 
moment the force of this argument is there any 
solid reason, why an Indian should not be the 
Sanitary Oommissinner or a Chemical Examiner 
of a" Province I—[/>«»> Th* Prmimiial Adinu 
y> th$ All Indim idedioal Con/ermos.J 


SWAMI SHAHaTANAND 

By Mr. K. V. RAMAffWAMI, b.a., b.l. 


f HE various Vaishoava and proteetant cults 
that arose in Northern India in the 16th 
and-17th centuries were, aseve have seen, 
' characterised by a deep spirit of hftmanity 
and a desire to bring *tbe different orders and 
castes of society into one common fellowship and 
faith. The tradition of the Hindi VUvamangala, 
apoetle to'tbe Gonds, is as old as tbo beginnings 
of Modem North Indian Vaisbnavism. But the 
most remarkable instance of this democratic add 
bumanitarian Yaishnavism is the teaching and 
work of Swami Narayan, a Brahmin adherent of 
the Bamanandi sect, who In the begfbnings of the 
last century formed a reined and gentl^manDer- 
ed Vafshoava community out of tffe Bbils, the 
Kolis and t^e Kathis of Quzerat. The story of 
this saint is interesting alihe for the Retails of bis 
life and method we possess and for the.remerkable 
appearance of snob activity at so late a’pefiod as 
tbe beginTUDg of tbe oweVeenth eentury, 

BWlXl's Bista AMD PABIMTAaB. 
Bbahajenaad Kwami or GMiariiyam was born in 

1780 A. D, St the village of Oh^pays, eight dUn 


north of Ajodhye in tbe North West Provinces, 
He was tbe ^et^ond son of a Samavedi Saravariya 
cBrabmin naojci] Haiiprasad. His parents died 
when he was eleven years old and this youth 
eboBS to beoonx; a recluse under the name of 
Nilakant'Brahniiicimri. At that early age bs> 
knew tbe BKagavud Oita and the Tisbcu 
Sahatranam by heart. He then went altout 
wandering over tbe wh -In of India frqm Badri- 
kedar in the North to Eanieswaram in the South.' 
His wanderings at last took him to Guzerat and 
Rajasthan where he visited Abmedabad and 
Bbiminath and went at last to Mangrot near 
Junagadh. In A.D. 1799 he began to assooiat;i 
with sadhus of the old historic sect, tbe Raman- 
andis, and in tbe next year at tbe age of twenty 
was initiated into that popular onh, under whose 
auapioas bad.'fiourished Eabir DdC .ana Tolasi 
;PdS, with the neipe of Sbahajanond. 

A great democratic impulsev and apo«otoltc 
fervour seems to have swept thropgh his heart on 
being initiated into tbe teachings of the old 
BanoDOBdi cult; and he deoidi4 to preach a 
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pure and simple Yaisboava faith to the low 
castes and neglected tribes of' Gueerat aad 
elevate aod knit th^ into ene social, and 
religious fellowship. His euooese was immediate 
and profound. Lorge numbers of such low 
castes as the Kolis, Bhils and the Ketfais joined 
his banner’ and their morals and life gained in 
purity with the adoption of bis oult and teachings. 
Of Bociai reform and the equalisation of castes, 
towards which bis heart seems to have yearned a 
great deal, he could not effect much but an 
increasing communion and fellowship soon 
developed among his followers and distinguishes 
his sect even to-day from some of the older 
religious communities of Northern India. His 
great yearning for social ei{U'tlity is however • 
evident in the curious utterance 6f his recorded 
by Bishop Heber, that while be (Shahajanand) 
permittod m^bers of different castes to •eat 
. separately hers below, m ifw futurs life there would 
be no (liatinction of eastee. 

Unlike some of tbo older reformers of the land, 
fvabir o Dndu, Shabjanand spite of hia puristic 
and refoiming instincts, did not cut himself •off 
from the scriptures and tAiditioiis of orthodox 
Vnishtiavisin. He retained as the authnriUtive* 
scriji^ites of the sent the Vedas, the Vedanta 
^ulnis as interpreted by Ramanuja, the Bhagavata 
Pat;;i!iii and Mahabh ipaia and ^Skanda Pprana. 
Ho p'e.u;hed the Visbistadvaita as laid down b>^ 
ita'nai.nja. For the moral and religious ordering 
of Iiis foil6wers, he composed two books, one 
or Rook of precepts, attreatise on 
(it.mtical Kthics and another Vachtmamrit, or,' 
‘.'VOdC sayings, an exhaustive treatise on aJi 
b^qgliOK of religious philosophy. Tne^charac- 
terisbin strength ai.d purity of Bbahnjinand's 
misflion is to be traced to the former which laid 
down the rulee of individual life and conduct 
among hiaWollowt-rs. He prohibited the destruc-' 
lion of animal life, ure uf animal food end intoxi¬ 
cating diugs and drinks on any occasion, promis¬ 
cuous inteicmirse with the other sex, suicide, 
theft and robbery, false accusation against a 
feflow-inan, hlasphemy, caste pollution, company 
of atlisuls and heir-tics. -His rules for the 
conduct of the sexes towards each other were 
especially^ severe. No sadhu of the Swami 
Narayarr B^ct might ever touch a wchnan; even 
the accidental touching of a woman other than > 
a mother having* to be expiated by a whole-day 
fast. SimiUrly, ahould .a widow-disciple touch 
even a boy who was not her son, she bad to 
undergo the same penalty, Separate passages 
^weie provided for women in their large ^temples 


and sepwate reading and preaching balls for them, 
attended j>y the wives of the Aobarytm or heads 
of the sedt. Sadhu followers were forbidden to 
marry but thh Jay followers lived among their fel¬ 
lows pursuing their ordinary Kvesandvts'ooatione. 

Some of the latter rules were, laid down by 
tbe,Brab%ain Missionary to check abusM like 
those thdt were springiDg up In contemporary 
Vaishnava sects of the land, notably the Valla- 
bbaehari sects of Rajasthan and Western India, 
The Swami was often heard to declaim boldly and 
openly against the latter on the vices that had 
crept into the lives of their clergy iftid laity alike. 
This condemnation of powerful and well-patronised 
sects, combined with the prohibition of tbe 
worship of idols wnich he bad introduced in bis 
own sect, soon earned him tbe hostility of tbe 
Peshwa and the Maratha Brahmans of the day 
who wefe then in power. Shabajanand seems 
to have ^been enbjected to considerable perse¬ 
cution but he bore it ell in patience and in 
love and bade his followers do tbp same. The 
meekness thus enjoined upon a newly forming 
community, instead of reconciling, sdbms to have 
only further provoked the cruelty of hostile sicts 
and we read that devotees of the latter often 
beat individual members of tbe . former rnerc!- 
leosly and even put them to death. 

These persecutiona, coupled with tha unsettled 
state of western India at this period, perhaps ex¬ 
plain tbe body-guard which attended the Swami 
in hifi peregrinations and is referred to by Bishop 
Heber whp once met tbe Swami. He writes 
“ About eleven| 0 -clock, I bad an unexpected visit 
from Swami Narayan. He came in a somewhat differ¬ 
ent guise from all which I exgectod, having with him 
near 200 horsemen, mostly well-armed with match¬ 
locks and swords, and siTveral of them with coats of 
mail aod ^ears. Besides them he had a large rabble 
(f) on foot with bows and arrows,' and when I consi¬ 
dered that I had myself an escort of more than fifty 
horses and fifty muskets and bayonets, I could not 
help smiling, though my sensations were in some 
de^e painful and humiliating, at the idea of two 
religious teachers meeting at the head of little armies, 
and filling the cijy which was the scene of their inter¬ 
view with the rattling of gunners, tbe clash of shields 
and the trgmp of the war-herse. Had our troops 
been opposed to each other, mine, though less numer¬ 
ous. would have been dnubtlea far more effective 
from the superiosity of arms and disciplinl But tn 
moral grandeur^hat a difference was there between 
bis troops and,minel Mins neither knew me nor cared 
for me; they escorted iile faithfully and would have 
defended me bravely, because they were ordered by 
their superiors to do so. The guards of Swami Ifaraygn, 
were his own disciples and snthusiastio admirers, men 
who bad voluntarily repaired to bear his lessoDS, who 
DOW took a pride in doing him honour and would 
cheerfully fight to tbe lost drop of blood rather than 
suffer a fringe of bis garment to bo handled roughly^ 
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.Tbe holf maa himself wts a middle-aged, tbia 

and plaia-lo^lBg penon, about my *t>wn agb, with a 
mild expreasioa of oooateaaQce, but nothing about - 
him ia^oatlve of any extraordinary talenC I seated 
him on a ohair at my right hand and offered two more 
to the l^ijrar ud his son, of which however they did . 
not aTaiiahemselves without first placing their hande 
under the feet of their spiritual guide and then pres- 
Bing thorn reverently to thel( foreheads.” » 

Hie high moral teaching xiid spoetolic Work 
wrought a moral transformation among tbe tur¬ 
bulent and uncivilized tribes—the Kolia and the 
BbiU prominentlj^^of tbe western districts. Tbe 
Buoceas of his work and following seems to have 
reached the* attention even of tbe company 
government; and its officers, we find, treated tbe 
Bwami and bis sect with great regard and esteem. 
The following account of tbe Swami’s meeting 
with tbe G;>vernor of Bomb\y has beei\ preserved 
and reflects roost intere.-tiag light oo the Swami 
and bis ideals. 

“On the receipt of the above two letters, Swami 
Karayan MabaraJ proceeded to Rajkote4o visit the 
Right Honourable the Oovernor, and on the 26th 
February, 1830, was escorted as a mark of honourable 
reception by' a party of troons and military foot 
soldiers to t^ Political Agent's bungalow, when His 
l^oeiteney the Oovernor, the Secretary Mr. Thomas 
Williameon, six other European gentlemen and the 
Political Agent, Mr. Seine, having come out of the 
bungalow to meet the Swam! Narayan, Hit Excel¬ 
lency conducted the Bwami hand in hand to a hall 
in the bui^slow and made him sit on a chair. Hie 
Excellency afterwards with pleasure enquired about 
the principles of his religion, which were communi¬ 
cated accordingly. His Excellency also made a pre¬ 
sent to Swami Narayan of a pair of shawls and other 
piece-goods. Swami Narayan was asked by "the 
Oovernor whether be and bis disciples have bad any 
harm under British rule: and His Excellency was in- , 
formed in reply that there was nothing of the sort, 
but that on the contrary every protection was given 
them by all the offloere in authority. HistBxcellency 
then asked for s code of hie ibligion of Swami Nara¬ 
yan and tbe book called Sikaha-patri was' presented 
to him aooordingly. Thus after a viait extending to 
an hour, Swami Narayan asked pemfissiqn to depart 
when he was sent back with tbe same honours with 
which be had been received, all tbe European officers 
accompanying kirn out of tbe door from the bunga¬ 
low.” 

Tbe above aoeount speaks eloqtiontly alike of 
the high estimation [p which tbe Swami was held 
and the eimplioity fervour witH which he 
carried on his missionary and uplifting work. 
Biebop Hhbfr testifies that, according to the Ool- 
lector of tbe district, much good bad been done 
by the Swami'a preaching among tfa^ wjid Kolia 
of Ouzorat and that thpee villages and districts ‘ 
wbioh bod received him, from being among tbe 
woAt, were now among tbe best and most ordwly 
in the province of ^mbay. After his death ' 
which teeik place in 1880, bis disciples ereeted 


Ohatras or reethousaB and monuments to bis me¬ 
mory in all tbe villages and beneath all tbe trees 
where be bad |t^any time made bis army etayin 
~ Ouzerat; and where he if still to-day worshipped 
by bis B^. 

The methods adopts by tbe Swami to spread 
and perpetuate his faith were quite simple and of 
the traditional kind. He eatablished alms-houses, 
and prayer-bouses wherever be went. More 
important was the institution of Celibates 
comprising Brahmaeharis and Sadhus. The 
Biahmschari, who must be a Brahmin, dedicates 
his life to the service of tbe Faith, Any one not 
below the Kunbi in caste could become a Sadfau 
on paseing through certain ceremonies. A Sans- 
„ krit school WAS attached to tbe two religious 
establishments of tbe sect, at Abmedabad and 
'Vadtal, to give free Sanskrit Education to the 
Sadhus., Tbe establiehmentg themnelves^ are pre¬ 
sided over by an Acharya, descended' from the 
founder Swami himself. The chief duty of the ‘ 
Itrabmacharis and the Sadbus was to spread the 
faihh moving about tbe country always in pairs 
and preaching for the conversion of the masses. 
Tbepi get clothes and food,from the income of the 
seat. They rise early, offer prayers, and except 
*' theanfirm, the sick and those engaged in cooking, 
attend the morning meeting where the head 
BrabmacbAri or Sadbn delivers a sermon or reads 
fromrthe Purangs or the Vaebanamrit. They 
retire at 9 o’clock and read till dinner is served 
at eleven. They then meet at the temple, take 
recess and then hold religious discourses till six 
in the evening. At night supper is served to tho 
weak, the infirm or tbe weary, The rest read 
holy texts and retire at eleven. 

I 
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Mr. GANDHI ON CURRENT PROB^jBMS 

Mr. Osodbi'fi views on public qnestioDS are always intereeting whether one agrees with them or oot. 
We have therefore much pleasure in drawing the attention of oyr readers to bis obeervationB on such 
important current problems as *14)6 Khilafat queetion, Hindn-Muelim Unity, the Reforms and 
the Amritsar appeals, which we take from his paper—*' Young India.”— [Editor, Indian ievieto.] 


i THE KHlLAFi\T QUESTION. 

^ HR Khilafat question has now become a qoes- 
u tion of questiors. It h«s become an 
^ imperial question of the first magnitude. 

Tue great prelates of England and the 
Mahomediin leaders combined have brought the 
question to the fore. The prelates threw down the 
challenge The Muslim leaders have taken it up. 

1 trust the Hindus will realise that the 
Khilafat question overshadows the Reforms and 
everything else. If the Muslim claim was unjust 
apart from the Muslim scripti res, one might 
hesitate to support it merely on scriptural 
authority'. Bjit when a just claim is s^uppo^ted 
by the scriptures it becomes iiTesistibie, 

Briefly put, the claim is that the Turks should 
retain European Tuikey subject to full guarantees 
for the protection of non Muslim races under the 
Turkish Empire and that the Sultan sheuld control 
the Ruiy Places of Islam and should have suzer¬ 
ainty over Jn!!lri.t-u] Arab, f.s, Arabia, as defined 
by the Muslim Savants, subject to aelf-gouern-* 
ing rights being given to the Arabs if they so 
desire. This was what was promised by Mr. 
Ijtnyii George, and this was what Lord Ha^dinge 
had contemplated. The Mnhomedan soldier^ 
would not have fought to deprive Turkey of her 
posse-vsious.* To deprive the Khilafat of this 
sii7.>'-ainty of Arabia is to reduce the«Khilafat to 
a nullity. * * 

To restore to Turkey, subject to necessary 
gl^i^ntees, what vwa hers before the ^war is a 
Christian solution. To wrest any of her posses- 
sioiik from her fur the sake of punishing her is a 
gun povder solution. The Allies or England in 
tlje hour ®f their triumph must be scrupulously* 
just. To reduoe the Tufks to impotence would be 
not only unjust, it would be a breach of solemn 
declarations and promises. It is to be wished 
that tho Viceroy will take bis courage in both hia 
lidhds and place himself at the head of the 
Khii.ifat agitation, as Lord Hardinge did at the 
time of the South African passive resistance 
struggle and thus like bis predecessor give a clear 
and emp{i»t,ic direction to an agitation which, 
under implusive or faulty leadership, may lead to • 
disasfrous consequA^oes 

But the situatiUD rests, more with us, Hindus 
and Msbomedans, than with the Viceroy^nd still 
more with the Muslim leaders than with the 


Hindus or the Viceroy. There are sigAs already 
of impatience on the part of Muslim friends' and 
impatience may any da^ be reduced to madnesc 
and the tatter must inevitably lead to violence. 
And 1 wish I could persuade everyone to see tbat 
violence is suicide. 

Supposing the Muslim demands are not granted 
by the Allies or say England, I see nothing but 
hope in Mr. Montagu's brave de^npe of the 
Muslim poeitioD and Mr. Lloyd George’s interpre¬ 
tation of hie own declaration. True, the latter is 
halting but ha can secure full justice undei it. 

What we may not do is clear enough. 

(1) T,here should be no violence in thought, 
speech or deed. 

(2) Therefore there should be no boycott of 
Britieh goods by way of revenge or punishment. 
Boycott, in my opioioD, is aforuruf violence. 
Moreover, even if it were desirable, ^t is totally 
impracticable. 

(3) There should be no rest till the minimum 
is achieved. 

(4) There should be no mixing up of other 
questions with the Khilafat, e.g., the Egyptian 
question. 

Let us see wbat must be done. 

(1) Tbe cessasion of business on the Itith 
inaCant and expression of tbe minia um demand 
by means M one single resolution is a necessary 
first Btep^ provided that the hartal is absolutely 
voluntary and tbe employees are not asked to 
leave their work unless tnsy rec'eive pei mission 
from their employers. 1 would strongly urge 
that the mill bands should be left untouched. 
The further proviso is that there should be no 
violence accompanying tbe hartal. I have been 
often told that the C.l.D. sometimes provoke 
violence. I do not believe in it as a general 
charge. But, even if it bo true, our discipline 
should make it impossible. 

Now a word as to wbat may be done if the 
demands are not granted. The barbarous me¬ 
thod is warfare open or secret. Tbift must be 
ruled out if onl^' bemuse it is impracticable. If I 
could but persuade everyone that it is always bad, 
we should ^ain all lawful ends, much quicker. The 
power that an individual or a nation fortieariqg 
violence generates is a power that is irresistible. 
But my argument to-day against violence is based 
upon pure expediency, «e, its utter futility. * 
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Noo-oo-oper^on i? tbarefore the ODiy remedy H HINDU MAHOMEDAN UNITY 

left open to us. It is toe clearest remedy, — 

as it is the most effective, when it is absolutely ^ OANDLER some time ago ashed me in 

free from all violence. It becomes a duty when an ima^nary interview whether, if I was 

CO operation means degradation or humiliation or giaoere in my professione of Hindu-Mabo- 

an injurx to one’s cherished religiouB sentimente, medan Unity, 1 would eat and drink with 

Eogland cannot expect a meek eubmission By us ^ Mahomedan and give my daughter in marriage 
to an unjnat usurpation o& rights which' to Iflui- ^ MaJjomedan, This question has been asked 
Salmans means a matter of life and de^b. We again by some friends .in another form. Is it 

may therefore begin at the top as also at the necessary for Hindu-Mabomedan Unity that 

bottom. Those who are holding olBoes of.bonouf there should be inter-dining and inter marrying ? 

or emolument ought to give them op. Those who questioners say that, if the two are nehessary, 

belong to the menial service under the Govern- reel unity can never take place because oToree of 

inent should do likewise. Non-co-opention does Sanatanii would never reconcile themselves to 

not apply to^eryice under private individuals. I jnterdining, much less to ioter-merriage. 

cannot approve of the threat of ostracism against j those who do not consider caste to 

those who do not adopt the remedy ^f non- ‘ be ^ harmful institution. In ite origin caste was 
co-operation. It is only a voluntary withdrawal ^ wholesome custom and promoted national well- 

wbicb is effective. For voluntary withdrawal being. Jn my opinion the idea thaj inter-dining 

alone is a test of popular filing and diSaatisfac- i^ter-marrying is necessary for national growth 
tion. Advice to the soldiery to refuse to serve ig a superstition borrowed from the West. Eating 

is premature. It Js the last, not the first step. e process just as vital as the other sanitary 
We should be entitled to take that step when the necessities of life. And if mankind had not, 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the Premier to ifs harm, made of eating a fetish, 

desert ue. Moreover, every stop in withdrawing we. would have performed the operation 

co-operation has to be taken with the greatest qJ eating in private-even as one performs the 
deliberation, ♦©they necessary funotinns of life in private. In- 


Many look upon the Oalcutta resolutions with 
the deepest alarm. They scent in them a prepa¬ 
ration for violence. I do not look upon them in 
that light, though I do not approve of the tone 
of some of them^ I have already mentioned 
those whose subject matters I wholly dislike. • 

" Can Hindus accept all the resolutions ? ” is 
the question addressed by some. 1 can only 
speak for myself. 1 will co-operate whole¬ 
heartedly-with the MUblim friends in the presen¬ 
tation of their just demands so long as they act 
with sufficient restraint and so long as i feel sure 
that they do not wish to resort to pr countenance 
violence. 1 should cease to co-operate and 
advise every Hindu and, for that matter, every¬ 
one else to cease to co-operate, the moment there 
was violence actually done, advised or oountenan- 
ced. 1 would therefore urge upbn all speakers 
the exercise of the ^(^test reetrain^ under the 
gravest provocation. There is certainty of victory, 
if firmness is combined with emtleness. The 
cause is doomed if anger,, hatred, ill-will, reckless¬ 
ness and finally violence are to reigq supreme, I 
shall resist them withnny life even if T should be 
alone . My goal is frieiMship with the 'world and 
I tan combine the greatest love with the greatest 
opposition to wrong, 


deed, the highest culture to Hinduism regards 
eating in that light and there ere thousands of 
Hindus still living who will not eat their food in 
fiihe presence of anybody. 1 can recall the names 
of several cultured men and women who ate their 
food in entire privacy but who never Lad any ill- 
will against anybody and who lived on the friend¬ 
liest terms with all. 

Inter-marrisge is a still more difficult question. 
If brothers and sisters can live on the friendliest 
footing without ever tbinkiog of marrying each 
other, I can see no difficulty in my daughter re¬ 
garding every Mabomedan, brother and vice versa. 
•1 bold strong views on religion and on, marriage. 
The greater the restraint we exercise with regaM 
to our appetites wbethef about eating or marry¬ 
ing, the better we become from a religiolis stand¬ 
point. 1 should despair of ever cultivating ami¬ 
cable relations with the world, if 1 had to recog¬ 
nise the right or the propnety of any young man 
cffering bis band in marriage to my daughter or 
to regard it as necessary for me to dine with any¬ 
body and everybody. 1 claim that I ^em living 
- on terms of friendliness with the whole world, I 
have never quarrelled with a ringle Mabomedan 
or Ohristiao, but for years I bqve taken nothing 
but fruit in Mahomedan or Qhriatian houeeholdst 
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I would most certainly decline to eat cooked food 
from the same plate with my eon-or to drink 
water out of a cup which his lip^ have ^uched 
and which has not been washed. But the res¬ 
traint Or the exclusiveness exercised in these 
matters by me has never affected the closest com¬ 
panionship* with the Mshomedan or the Obristian 
friends or my sons. • 

But inter-dining and inter marriage have never 
been a bar to disunion, iiuarrels and worse. The 
Pandaraa and the Kauravas flew at one another’s 
throats without compunction although they inter- 
dined and inter-married, Xb*6 bitterness ^tween 
the English and the Germans has not yet died 
out. 

Xbe fact is that inter-marriage and inter dining, 
ure not necessary factors in friendship and unity 
though they Sre often emblems thereof. But in¬ 
sistency on either the one or the other oan easily 
become arid is to day a bar to Hindu- UahomtMlan 
Unity. If we make ourselves believe that Hindus 
and Mabomedans cannot be one unless they inter- 
(line or intermarry, we would be creating an arti¬ 
ficial ba rier between us which it might -be almost 
impossible to remove. And it would seriously 
interfere with the growing unity between Hindus 
and Mabomedane if, tor example, MahoOtedaa 
youths consider it lawful to court Hindu girls. 
The Hindu parents will not, even if they sus'pect- 
cdnny such thing, freely admit, Mahomedans t^ 
vh^ir homes as they bav^begun to do now. In 
my opinion, it is necessary for Hindu and Maho- 
me>'l>n young men to recognise this limitation. 

I hold it to be utterly impossible* for Hindus ^ 
I t'd Mahomedans to inter marry and yet retain 
intact each other’s religion. And the-true beauty 
ot Bindu Mahomedan Unity lies in eacle remain¬ 
ing true to his own religion and yet being true to 
each other. 

For, we are thinking of Hindus and Mabome- 
dsns even*of the most orthodox type being able 
to regard one another as natural friends instead 
of regar<^Dg one another as natural enemies as 
they have done hitherto. 

What then does the Hindu Mahomedan Unity 
consist in and how mn it be best promoted ? The 
answer is simple. It consists in pur having a 
common purpose, a common goal and common 
sorrows., ft is beet promoted by co-operating to 
reach the sommon goat, by sharing.one another's 
sorrgws and by mutual toleratidn. A common 
goal we have. Wl wish this great country of 
ours to be greatei*and self-governiDg. We have 
enough eorrowa to share, And to-day seeing that 


the Mabomedans ait deeply touched on the ques¬ 
tion of|Kbi{afat and their case is just, nothing 
can be *60 powerful for winning Mahomedan 
friendabip fer the Hindu as to give bis whole¬ 
hearted support to the Mahomedan claim. No 
amount of drinknig out of the same cu*]) or din¬ 
ing out of the same b^wl can bind the two as this 
bel^ in the Ebilafat question. 

And mutual toleration is a necessity for all 
•time and for all races. We cannot live in peace, 
if the ^indu will not toleratg the Mahomedan 
form of worship of God and hie manners and 
customs or if the Mahomedans will be impatient 
of Hindu idolatory or cow-worship. It is not 
necessary for toleration that I must approve of 
wbat 1 tolerate. 1 heartily dislike drinking, 
meat-bating and smoking, but I tolerate all these 
in Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians even as 1 
expect them to tolerate my abstinence from all 
these although they may dislike it, All the 
quarrels between the Hindus and the Mahome- 
dans have arisen from each wanting to feret the 
other to hie view. * 

iii THE AMRITSAR APPEALS 
0 these appeals have been dismissed in spite 
of the advocacy of the best counsel that 
wore obtainable. The Privy Council has 
contirmed lawless procedure. 1 must 
confess that the judgment does not come upon 
me quite as a surprise though the remarks of the 
judges as Sir Simon whs developing his argument 
on behal^of the appellants, led one to expect a 
favourable verdict. My opinion based upon a 
study of political cases is that the judgments 
even of the Highest Tribunals are not unaUected 
by subtle political considerations. The most 
elaborate precautions taken to procure a purely 
judicial mind must break down at critical 
moments. Privy Council cannot be free 

from the limitation.s of all human institutions 
which are good enough only for normal conditions. 
The consequences of a decision favourable bo the 
people would •have exposed the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to jndescribable dissiedit from which it 
would have been difficult to free itself for a 
generation. , 

Its political'significapee can be gauged from 
the fact that, as soon as the news was received in 
Laborer sU Ihe preparations that were made to 
accord a fitting welcome to Lala Lajpatcai were 
immediately cancelled and the capital of fbe 
Punjab was reported to be in deep mourning. 
Deeper discredit, therefore, now attaches tathe 
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OoTeroment b 7 reaaon of theC judgment, because 
rightly or wrongly tbe popular opinion will be 
tbat there ie zra juetioe under the British consti¬ 
tution when large political or racial considerations 
are involved. 

There is* only one way to avoid the catsstropbe. 
The human and especially the Indian mind quickly 
responds to generosity. 1 hope tbat without ibe 
neoesaity of an agitation or petitions tbe Punjab 
Horarament or the Oeotral Government will' 
immediately cancel /^^he death sentencee and if at 
all po6Btble« eimultaneously set tbe appellante free. 

This is required by two considerations each 
equally important. Tbe first is tbat of restoring 
public confidence which I have already mentioned. 
The second is fulfilment of the Royal Prookma- 
tion to tbe letter. Tbat great political document 
orders the release of all tbe political oSenders who 
may not by tbeir release prove a danger to 
society. No one can possibly suggest tbat the 
twenty-one appellants will, if they are Mt free, 
in any shape hr form constitute a danger to 
society. They never had comiqitted any crimes 
before. Most of them were regarded as respecta¬ 
ble end orderly oitizona. They were not known 
to belong to any revolutionary society. If they 
oommitM any crimes at all, they were committed 
only under tbe impulse of the moment and under 
what to them was to grave provocation. More¬ 
over the public believe that the majority of the 
’ convictions by the Martial Law ^ibunsk were 
unsupported by any good evidence. I, therefore, 
bop> that the Government, which have so far 
been doing well in discharging political offenders 
even when they were caught in tbe act, will not 
hesitate to release theaaappellants and thus eain 
the goodwill of tbe whole of Jndia. It ie an act 
of generosity done in the hour of triumph which 
U tbe moet effective. And in tbe popular opinion 
this dismissal of tbe appeal has been regarded as 
a triumph for the Government. 

I would respectfully plead with tbe Punjab 
friends not to lose heart. We must calmly pre¬ 
pare ourselves for the worst. If tiie convictions 
are good, if the men cM^victed have be|>D guilty 
of murders or incitementa to murdai'^why should 
they eecapecpunishment? If they have not com¬ 
mitted these crimes as }ve believe^moat at least 
have not, why ehould we escape tbe usual fate of 
all who are trying t<s rise d step higher. ‘ Why 
should wf fear the saorifibe if we would rise. No 
nations have ever risen without sacrifioe and 
sacrifice can only be spoken of In oonnection with 
innocenoe and not wi^ crime. 
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iv THE WORKING OF THE REFORMS 

T he working of the Reforms, all have agreed, 
rsquiree a eo-operrtiqp between Government 
and the people. But the preparation for 
these Reforms needs a greater co-operation among 
the people themselves. • Before tbe Reforms come 
into actual operation, rules bays to be made under 
BO fewer than seventeen seetione of the Bill, 
The whole burden of this preparation appears to 
have been put by the Joint Committee on the 
Viceroy and hie colleagues, but there is no doubt 
tbat the Government of India will slyire this 
responsibility with the people. Several commit¬ 
tees will have to be appointed. Among tbe ques¬ 
tions before these committees, tbe question of 
.representation in its various aspects is expected 
to be the most obntroversial. Increase of rural 
as compared with urban representation in tbe 
counnil, provision for representation 'of the urban 
wage-earaiug class, additional representation of 
the depressed classes, reservation of a proportion 
of Beats for tbe nnn-Brabn.ans of Madras and tbe 
Mahrattoe of Bombay, conditions of the franchise 
for women ^ere it is adopted by local legisla- 
tureb^revision of landholders’ representation and 
vision of European representation in Bengal— 
ie list of the various aspects indicates tbe forms 
that the controvei-sy may take. We may find 
controvenues between provinces, classes, commu- 
pjties trad sexes. 

One of these controversies is already raised rn 
Madras. Tbe non-Brahmins have rcfuoed to be 
satisfied with ,the various proposals of percentage 
•for them. We are not here dealing with any 
particulars of these proposak We only wish to 
suggest opr solution of the question of represen¬ 
tation in general. The representation of Mabo- 
medane in the Dacca University ie another ques¬ 
tion of tbo same sort before us. These and tbe 
like questions are sure to arise on account of tbe 
self-oonscionsnefs arising in the various classes' 
and communities of tbe nation. To shape this 
self consciousness properly in tbe interesth of tbe 
nation is a great responsibility, on our leaders 
from more enlightened castes and proviDoeSI 
Thia respooaibility lira in creaking in tbe newly 
awakening parte of tbe country, a true spirit of 
co-operation and, to create such a genuine co-oper¬ 
ation, leadera coming from tbe more eojigbtened 
sections have eveip to return trust for distrust. 
This liberal statesmanship underiying this 'nbhle 
policy repays for all tbe eaorifioe ,.tbat it demands 
in its initial stages. Any other policy will multi¬ 
ply tbe intricacies of the problem. 



LIBERALS AND INDIAN POLITICS 

By “ VERITAS.” ^ 


0 one will deny tkat the Rhforme 'hove 
ushered iu a new era in the history of our 
country and if it is stiil necessary to 
refer .to the past, if is not with a view 
to rake up old sores but to draw attention to the 
legacy to which the Reforms have aucceeded—a 
Ii-gacy which so largely reSects on the ability of the 
Liberals or Moderates, as they used to call tbem- 
solves, to play their legitimate part in the 
uplifting of India and might detract, for 
tiio time being, from the chances they should 
otherwise have had of realising the fruits of 
'heir labour The Indian National Congress bad 
made itself hoarse over the domand it used to 
e.xpress in various forma and in various directions 
on behalf of educated Indians, that the wishes of 
tise people should be more and more rOapectibd 
■in the government of the country. Nothing 
sub^tmtial came until Lord Morley appeared 
on the scene and give us the Morley-Minto 
Uefornia. Conceived in the most laudable spirit, 
liiunched under the most favourable auspices, 
these reforms failed to*acbieve the end to which 
they ivere designed, because the bureaucracy 
iiiilliliud their value and elGcacy by the rules it 
took upon itself to frame; and the Extremists 
did tiui. hesitate to impress upon the people their 
claim to an accurate foreca.st of thb hollown^s ef « 
the reforms in marked contrast to the optimism 
of thc.-o whckhad enthusiastically welcomed tbem. 
Then, by a series of administrative, and othoi 
hit- iders, the Bureaucracy continued to forfeit 
thi tuppnrt of the people; those who tried to 
c iutiuti the authorities were branded ns ijisloyal 
a;i<f nnti-Bntish, those who opposed tbofh were 
rogurded os anarchists, and the position of the 
Moderates grew more and more dillieult when 
blind suppqft of the Government came to be 
syifboymous with loyalty and educated Indians 
came to be treated as the enemies of British rule 
>n India. ‘Disappointment followed disappoint¬ 
ment, distrust of the people by the Government 
wasf reciprocated with greater distrust of the 
Government by the people, and bitterness grew 
from bad to worse. No wonder, in this atmos- 
pheieof mutual distrust and bitterness, Indian 
politics degbnsrated into vituperation ewid abuse 
of the Governmeot and its agents.. The British 
people ftnd Parliament were far too absorbed in 
their own domestic affairs to pay much heed to 
India and confidence in *tbe British sense of 
Justice and fair play l^gao to give place to.a 


feeling of desperatftm that no appeal lay to the 
real rulers of* lodia—the British electors. This 
was indeed a very trying time for the fj^^erates. 

TUB OIPPICDLTIBS BEFOBS TUE LIBKIIALS . 

Luckily,'Lord Hardipgo was at the helm of 
Indian affasre when the war broke out and he at 
once seized the right psychological moment to 
gWe a practical proof of India's loyalty which 
eventually made the average «Britisher realise 
the true importance of India 'as a unit in the 
British Empire. Indian politiciaes gave the 
Government' their entire support and India’s 
share in the great struggle called forth glowing 
• panegyrics from British statesmen which roused 
the imaginiition of the more sobut section of the 
Indian public and began to revive their declining 
faith, in'spite of the pervading gloom of the 
moment, in the prospects of a brighter dawn 
for India. Gut here, again, the procastination 
and delay which preceded the grant of the 
reforms deprived thBm of their charm to the man 
in the street, and when the Eeforwis actually 
came the “ lacerated heart ” of the Punjab was 
, looming much too larger in the public eye, almost 
to the ezcliuion of everything else. The icforms 
evoked no euthiisiaem at the meeting of the 
Indian National Congress, now an out snd-out 
Extremist organisation, and this omission along 
with the other proceedings of that body gives some 
indent of the present p'>litical temperature which 
is still highland some idea of the present political 
, atmosphere whic^ is still disturbed. Anything 
in the nature nf an analysis of the situation with 
a view to apportion blame to this or that agency, 
or to defend the bureaucracy or the people will 
be useless. * Suffice it to say, that these are the 
conditions under which the Liberals are to start 
on the road to responsible government, and tbe 
task before them ia one of unparallelled difficulty, 
having regard to the obstacles they have to 
overcome. 

•rnEIB CAPACITY 

They bav^ to wipe out tbe^jikst which was not 
of their making, and the course of true patriotism 
demands that they should set out to do |o, with 
courage and m^nanimity, realising that on the 
extent to which they can create a healthy atmos- 
,phere wiH depend thd future progress of their 
country and tbe suitability of tbe E>\^t to 
democratic forms of Government. But, if it would 
be futile to hope to give the country tbe right 
lead without taking into account tbe lingertQg 
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bitteroeM in tb« public * mind, it would ba the auceeae of the oonatitutiooal reforms by 

criminal to paoder too much to its sassitiveDeea. foltowiog e policy of oo^operatioo, and of promot 

Id this counection, however, it is ioteVesting to iog go^ U9(Untandii]| among the different 

compare the proceedings of the* Oongress at eommooitiee end intweets in the country.” 

Amritsar and the Moderates' Conference in No higher idee] could be adapted by any party 

Calcutta* and to notice the growing sense of end the Liberals will stancT or fall by the manoei 

responsibility in the Liberals which angurs well in which they follow tiiis ideel. In pursuance of 

for the future and which marks them out ah the the policy just quoted^ Mr. Burendranatb 

party which is more likely to lead the country to Banerjaa has already made a stirring appeal to 

its goal. Tha Congress sat for six long days the European community and gratifying to 

oondemniog the , regrettable incidents in the note the response which baa been made to it. In 

Punjab and thod^ responsible for them, in belitti- the way tbe Liberals have dealt with the situation 

ing tbe Reforms and preaching tbe value of in tbe Punjab they have shown that they do not 

otetruetion as a means of improving them, and yield to tiie Extremists in resenting a national 

ended by omitting even to refer to the amend* wrong. In the terms in which they have invited 

ment of the Arms Act for which it bad fought . * the Civil Services to co-operate with them they 

all its life. The Moderates’ Conference id about have shown sagacity and judgment which have 

half that length of time condemned all that been handsomely acknowledged by tbe representa- 

CiiUed for condemnation, welcomed tbevReforms tivpe of. those services. In the resolution in 

and undertook to make them a success, suggested which they ba'Ve extended their sympathy to tbe 

s.tfeguards against the repetition of the Punjab Mahomedans over the Caliphate question they 

atrocities and laid down a comprehensive have shown a catholicity of spiiit which is bound 

programme fbr tbe guidance of tbe Liberals in tbe to commend itself to all fair-minded persons and 

respective spheres of their work in the interests - to disappoilit all enemies of Indian progress, 
of the country. Tbe Moderates' Conference, in * ^ 

the resolutions it passed, displayed a highly ^ points to the growing fitness of the 

practical bent of mind, shrewd commonsense, Liberals for the task which has devolved on them, 

moderation, judgment, perception of the country’s But it also calls for a note of warning. Tbe 

needs and a real desire to help the country Liberal party will need resouroefulness, courage 

forward. The Congress, on the other band, ,and tfti active, and vigilant organisation. It will 

revealed a sullen sulky mood, and, influenced have to keep abreast of tbe times and, in order 

solely by the events in the Punjab and a perverse ^bat it may steer the bark it has,taken in its 

interpretation of the Government of India Act, it gaf^ty, it wiU have to watch ebange-s 

refused to consider anything else. If the , Li the wea‘ther and adapt its sails according U> 
Moderates’Conference was more DUsinesB-like the the needs of the movement. Such a change has 

Congress was more aeutimenUl, highly sensitive, already occurred in one direction, but the Libe^al^ 

equally imaginative and inconceivably indifferent have nch apparently taken note of it. Since tlley 

* to contemporary history and outlook on the jo Calcutta tbe Caliphate question has been 

future. Passing popularity is not an asset and agitating tbe public mind and also that of the 

tbe Liberals have done well td* recognise that .Government, and tbe Liberals atand jn need of 

abiding influence on public opinion will, be defining their position more precisely. The 

acquired by real work and not by an appeal to deputation which waited upon the Viceroy made 

passions. After all, when the voters learn the appeal to His Excellency and in regard to it 
value of their votw, they will, judge politicri be observed “ Tbe contention, however, which you 

leaders not by tb^r profeesions but by their urge in your address that Turkey should preserve 

actions They will jufl^e then in_tbe cold light jq juji tjjg integrity, sovereignty end dominions 

of reason in proportion to what they do for the ^hich she possessed before the war is one which 1 

people rather than tbe length oi their speeches „ cannet reasonably hope will bo 

and their capacity for vilification. * reoognised.by the Allied Powers in Odnference.” 

TBBiB OB3CED. ' • • The deputation^ subsequently issued a statement 

Eveq more valuable tban tbe programme of the ezprestiDg its dissatisfaction ,with tbe Vica^yV 

liberal Party has been—'What may be described as r*ply uQd embodying tbe absolute minimum 

_ita creed. In one of their resolutions they have which would satisfy Muslim sentiment, A small 

said "The Liberal Party of IndM will work fM*—deputation has already auled for England and 
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may poflsibly vUifc Amerioa in 'order to state the 
Muslim case and to agitate for its sncoess. 
Ostipbate Oonferencee have been'held in Calcutta, 
Bombay and other pfaoae. No ofidtent with in* 
sistiog on the fulfilment of the pledgee given in 
tbis ^half by Mr. Lloyed George, Lord Hardings 
and other Hritieb Statesmali—in which the whole 
o{, India has been and atUi ie ready and willing to 
support the Mahomedans, these conferencee have 
proclaimed the need for the observance of a day 
nf Hartal, and heve urged the deeirability of boy¬ 
cotting ail association with Government. They 
have gone even further and invited holders of 
titles to renounce their titles and threatened to 
withdraw loyalty and allegiance from the British 
Crown if Muslim demands are not met in their 
entirety. Tbis, it must be said inwall Beriousneas, * 
is like playing with wild fire. And, while admit¬ 
ting that the situation hss been rather complicated 
by the Hiighly provocative attitude (hat tvas 
luceiitly taken up by Lotd Robert Cecil and bis 
I'l'iends in the course of the Turkish debate in 
thb House of Commons, the steps contemplated 
by the ^flbomedanB seem to bo hardly^warranted, 
having regard to the dangers they involve, 
by the unmistakable* teems in which sthe 
I'lime Minister and Mr Bonar Law have con-* 
derailed the anti-Turk Propoganda and reiterat¬ 
ed their assurance to respect Muslim sentiment 
and their determination to fulfil their pledges. 
Tlio question, therefore, naturali/ arises as tfi bowi 
Tar.the Liberals are prepared to indentify them 
solve: with, their Mabomedsn brethren in the 
event of a not unlikly disappointment and the 
!■« .sequent, probability of some Mahomedans > 
: *'^ropting to carry out the resolutions threaten- 
)iig passive resistance, enjoining the ob^rvance 
and demanding boycott of the flovern- 
nient, Mahomedans are also, not unlikely, to 
start a more serious agitation lu India to 
support oj^e in England. The question is, 
nA, easy to answer and no individual need 
take it upon himself to answer it without care¬ 
fully coDsideriog the issues it involves. The 
introduction of Satyagraha in an agitation 
diijficted against a purely political measure proved 
so disastrous last year that one can ill afford to 
niinimiBe the gravity of exciting religious feelings 
in a very large section of Indians, viz, the 
MahoznedaoB and give it the suppert of an 
agitation the of the county. Then, the 
fprcewof Bolehevisi^ are playing Imvoo in Russia, 
CsQtral Aaia is disturbed, and a Pan-Islamic 
party has grown there which is in league with 
the Bolshevists; and if they are sssured of 


serious discontent ii9 the Indian* Muslims they 
may make attempts to endanger the peace and 
security ef India by an attack from across our 
borders. Thjpougb decades of internal peace and 
seearity we have managed to prepare ourselves for 
the reforms which we have gained *tinder the 
Government of India Act of 1019. 'Will'it be 
right to endanger thenf by ferment within and 
invasion ^rom without ? On the attitude the 
Liberals finally adopt, not only the succers of the 
reforms, but also our domestic peace and 
happiness may depend. The Caliphate question 
is primarily a religious matter for the Maho- 
medans and secondarily a politidil matter for 
India as a whole, In a spirit of compromise 
India has given its wholehearted support to the 
MahoraedaTiB and male the matter one affecting 
all Indians alike. Thus the Government have 
been enabled to press the just claims of the 
Mahomedans on His Majesty’s Goveintneiit and, 
as far as qne can see, the latter are pressirg them 
on the Peace Conference. Where, then, is the 
occasion for impatience ? Where, again, is there 
a reed for starting'an untimely agitation which 
will aUo be premature, and possibly dUngerous? 

A compromise is a mutual agreement in «hioh 
each party has to surrender something. Non- 
Mu-lim India has done its pirt if we judge the 
Indian attitude towards the Caliphate and apply 
this te^t to It. But may one ask what the 
Mahomedans, in their turn, propose to surrender ? 
Will it be too much to ask them, in the interests 
of (ihe country, to refrain from agitation and to 
suspend their verdict until the history of the 
negotiations is vnora drfiiiitely known t The 
British Government is nut the only power at the 
Peare Conference and notbihg definite is known 
on which one can, with any sense of justice, bear 
any nccuantions against His Majo.<it>’s Govern¬ 
ment or the Governoient of India. Alto, the 
British Commonwealth is note Hindu power, nor 
a Muslim power, nor a Christian power, but 
depends for its existence on mutual tolerance, 
respect and community of ideals; and the futuie 
of India depeilds upon the ideas of liberty and 
justice for ^11. An agitatiq^/over the Caliphate 
question may well be Siisundeistood as over¬ 
stepping the bouiMs of justice and as illustrating 
an idea of the, dominarne of MabomedaTis over 
all other communities. Such an iinptihsion will 
only injiVre^he cause we haVe at bem t by aliena¬ 
ting British sympathy. ' We have reason and 
justice on our side and by moderation shall we 
retain the sympathy of a people who, as the last 
war has shown us, will not be bullied, 



LAl/A LAJPAT RAl’S HOME COMING 


E cordially welcome Lala Lajpat Rai back ’ 
to lodia after six years of ecforoed 
eoile in foreign countries. Mr. loty ’ 
pat Rai has for over two decades been a 
leading public man in * this country, keenly 
interested in education, and sobial and 
religious reform. He accompanied the late Mr, 
Gokbale on deputation to England in lil65. He 
led the Arya Simkj Movement in the Punjab and 
was prominently conuectsd with the political and 



LALA LAJPAT RAI. 

agrarian agitation in the Province. The story of 
hie deportation is still'fresh in our Ainda. The 
late Mr Qokhale spoke in high terms of bis pat¬ 
riotism, tfis courage and his integrity. But the 
Lala’s independence routed the ir9 of the Bureau¬ 
cracy in India and though his loyalty to the Bri¬ 
tish Raj was above boapi he was denied *his right ' 
to return home daring the years of the war. We 
rejoice th.it the gracious Royal Proclamation has 
made it poRHible for the good Lala to resume bis 
plflce in.the public Hfe or India. 


Tbeugb Mif Lajpat Rv was in foreign landi- 
the thought of India was uppermost in bis mind 
We have in these pages recorded now and tbei 
bis activities tp England and America ^nd we hav> 
had. occasion to review some of bis importan 
publioations. An observant critic of men anr 
things, be has studied the institutions of the Wes 
with a view to adapt them to the conditions o 
India and be has voiced the surging aspirations o 
India in his innumerable articles and pamphlet 
published in the United States. Over a millioi 
statements, in the form of letters and pamphlet: 
on Indiiin HtfiiiiD, wo are told, have been publisher 
end circnl:>rod in Amoricn under the immediati 
direction of the Lain. His Voung India is widel} 
circubited them nnd he has kept an organisatiot 
calK^d thh India Hutrih for the dUisemination o' 
correct iiiformation reg'irdins India nnd th* 
the Indian people. Thus Mr. Rai has been buR 3 
promotin" the interests of India in the west. 

Mr Rii keeps an open mind regarding the par 
tiep in Inlia. Whei>, on February 20, he arrivec 
in Bombay, he was received with ovation by al 
'parses and communities. In fact, wherever hr 
went, be was tho recipient of a generous meed oi 
tribute to bis talents and his services, in Bom¬ 
bay, ^e gave an eloquent mes.'toge to the young 
^en of India exporting them to tread the path oi 
virtue and obedience and self descipline, to pro 
mote Hindu Muslim Unity and to harve faith in 
their capacity to rise fo their full height. Prrsiding 
over a great meeting in Lahore when the Hon, 
Mr. Sastri spoke on the Reforms, the Lala modestly 
said thi^t his opinions on current political /lufS' 
tions could only be tentative and as vet by no 
means definite or final. He however told a repre¬ 
sentative of tlx' Trihuw .— 

' “1 will pdvi fl the country, to ^ use every 

opportunity given by the Act in the right spint. 
We should do nothing to embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment, but we shill show no weakness in resisting 
all attempts to take away what has been given 
and in doroanding what hee not been giveu.” 
On the declaration of rights, he said : 

“ To be frank, I do not attach very great im¬ 
portance to a mere ' declaration of rights,’ without 
the power to ensure that the Goyerment does not 
infringe those rights. A ' declaration of i^hts ’ 
must tiecessarily imply the right of the phbple t6 
choose tbeir own Government. Without tbe. 
latter, the former is a mere skeleton without 
soul.” 



SIR V. BHASHYAM lYENGAB^'. 

BY 

Mr. K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, B.A., B.L. 


Introduction. 

I N his Convocation Address to the gradu* 
ates the Madras University on 28 th 
March, 1893, Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar (then 
liie Hon’ble Rai Bahadur V. Bhashyam 

Iyengar) said : 

In coDolusioD, whatever your task in life, let your 
motto bo‘be)U8t and fear uot.' All of you cannot 




^>6 equally learned or equally fortunate, but there is 
no'bing te prevent all being equally hmest and 
'Htentivo to duty. ‘ Knowledge is a steep which few 
climb. But duty is a path which all may tread.’ 

These words form ‘ the real key to the man’s 
character,’ Fearless devotion to duty was the 
keynote of his long and honourable life. 

• HIS LIFE , 

Sir V,* Bhashyam Iyengar^ was born'in 
January 1.844 jind belonged* to the well- 

* Condensed froiS a Skefch prepared for the Emi¬ 
nent Indians Series published by O. A. Natesan & Co, 
Madras. » 
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known Vembakam family which has contri¬ 
buted so largely to the efficient and. valuable 
service of the public and the State. After a 
distinguislicd college tarecr and a period of 
Govtrnment service as Registrar, he appeared 
for the B. L. Degree examination of the 
Madras University and took ^he first place in 
the first class. In 1872 be joined the bar 
and made his mark in the new .line almost 
immediately after be entered it. He Was the 
apprentice, and, afterwards, the junior of 
Mr. B. O. Sullivan, a former Advocate- 
General. Mr. Sullivan W’as very much 
slruck ^ith the remarkable legal erudition 
and subtlety of Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar 
and predicted that one clay he would become 
the Advocate-General. In a very short time 
Sir V. Bhasbyajii Iyengar camC to the top 
of the )>rofession and his incom*^ distanced 
all competition during many years, At a 
comparativily early period of his career he 
was appointed as a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment and much of the provincial legislation 
bears.4he impress of liis mind. In the Legis¬ 
lative Council he W'as often required to draft 
bilfe, and those who know the work done by 
him (herd bear testimony to his supreme skill 
as a dra^rsman’of legislative enactments. I 
may refer to his Windu Gainx of Lnarningn 
Bill which howevy did not become law. 
He madt the discovery that a Vakil was 
duly qualific 4 to be an Advocate-General, 
and an appreciative government, recognising 
his*supcrior talent and merit, conferred the 
Advocatr-Generalship upon him. 

He opened the Gopala Row Library at 
Kumbakonain on 6th M^y 1895. He was 
the first Member of the Indian Bar to 
receive the distinction of knighthood. He 
was appointed to ac^t as a fudge of the 
Madras High*Court on 8th March 1501 and 
he becamoa*permanent jsdge on ist August 
1901. He accepted <hc office at, great 
pecuniary sacrifice. He entirely fulfilled tfie 
expectations of all by the learning and impar¬ 
tiality and independence which chi^racterised 
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his judgment/during theperiod of two ycare 
and nine months when he was on the 
bench. In January 1904, he resumed his 
practice at the bar. In November 1908 he 
Was arguing on a Monday a heavy appeal 
before th6 Chief Justice Sir Arnold White and 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim when, as he was 
returning during the mid-day adjournmeiA, he 
fell down unconscious and had to be carried 
to his chamber. He lingered for twp days 
and at 7 p. m...on i8th November 1908 the 
great career was fclosed by death. 

HIS TRAITS 

In personal life he was simple, unaffected 
and courteous. His tall figure dressed in a 
garment reaching to the feet could often be 
seen in the Luz in the mornings in th,e course 
of his morning walks which he used to take 
regularly. Though ha was reserved by 
nature and was a man of few words and few 
friends, he had an open ear Jo all that Went on 
about him and his attachments were fast and 
warm. In the domestic circle and in the 
wider circle of relations, he was an ideal man. 
He did not take any prominent part in the 
social or political movements of the day, 
cither on the one side or on the other, 
because his nature was one of singular 
balance and he had hence the merits as 
well as the defects of that rare quality. . 

As a lawyer he was without a rival in his 
day for learning and sublcty and a care gift 
of lucid, accurate and exhaustive statement 
of propositions of law. He was not a 
brilliant forensic orator and advocatfe but he 
was a profound lawyer and jurist. He could 
prick the bubble of a glittering but unsub¬ 
stantial legal argument in no time and he was 
alw'ays dreaded by his brethren at the bar on 
this account. Though he had^not a prepos¬ 
sessing delivery os^^manner or the charm of 
style, his subtlety of,intellect and* power of 
analysis, and his cogency of reasoning and 
precision of language ^enforced and secured 
attention and admiration, "rtie writer of 
this sketch had many occasions to work as his 
Junior^fter his retii^ment from the High 
Court Bench and to know the mental grasp 
pf that remarkable personality. During the 


course of his career as a Junior lawyer 
practising in the High Court, he has listened 
with fascinated admiration to Sir Bhashyam s 
subtle argunients developing legal principles 
from their bases through all ramifications and 
compclli.ig conviction by the clarity of his 
presentation. The days of such advocacy arc 
now gone. The growing weight of authorities 
is banishing, if it has not already banished, the 
mental alertness and the clear-thinking logical 
presentation of legal principles whicli 
are after all the real distinctions and pleasures 
of a life devoted to the study and practice of 
the science of law. Another peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of his advocacy was his cultivation of 
an accurate and capacious memory. He never 
used to make notes a ]d would and could 
caqry everything in that large heacj of his. 
He used to argue big and complicated cases 
without a single scrap of note in his hand, 
and without losing the thread of his argument. 
His habit of mental concentration enabled 
him to think amidst distractions. Taken all 
in‘all, wc shall not have his like as a lawyer 
»for 0 long time to come. 

As a judge, he came always fully prepared 
and yet ready to be convinced. Hence it 
^as .a pleasure to argue before him if an 
advocate w.pS well-prepared. But if he v.'as 
ill-prepared or was careless or inaccurate in 
expression, ,woe unto him. Once Sir Bhash- 
yam admonished a senior Vakil saying that 
reading was not pleading. He raised the 
standa^ of advocacy by his own adoption 9f 
a high standard of work. Though some of 
his legal opinions have been upset by'his 
successors, yet he settled the law in an incon- 
'trovertiblc manner upon many points anti 
even his obiter dicta showered liberally in 
his judgments are even to-day accepted as 
valuable guides amidst the increasing compli¬ 
cations and labyrinths of Indian law. % 

TRIBUTES TO HIS CAPACITY AND 
CHARACTER 

Mr. P. S. Sivaswami Iyer (now Sir P. S, 
Sivaswami lyef), who was then the Advocate- 
General, communicated to,.the High Court 
the news of Sir V.. Bhasbyam Iyengar’s 
death in a speech full of feeling and dignified 
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description of Sir Bhashyam’s greatness as a 
lawyer and as a judge. He said : 

One had only to lisUa to him f&r* some dinutes 
to feel the fascination of that masterly intellect 
growing on one. It was a privilege and a feast of 
intellect to hear him ufaraTsI the facts of a com¬ 
plicated case or expound a difficult question of law. 
Tbo dry, clear light of bis intellect illuminated every 
nook and comer of the suhjeot, however obscure. As an 
advocate, the obaraoteristice which distinguished him 
were his tboroughnees, his wary circumspection, the 
studied preeentation of his cases, his readiness of 
resnurces, his ability to pounce upon the weak 
points of his adversary's caso, his tact and bis 

successful management of the judges.As 

a judge he displayed a remarkable fearlessness and 
independence. He carefully studied every case, as 
be was wont to do at the Bar, and bis great acumen, 
width of grasp and mastery of legal principles enabled ' 
him to get through his work with great rapidity. He 
had an unerring legal instinct which led him to the 
correct solution. Ho was never technical, except for 
the purpose of defeating >1 technicality, and wus* no 
rospectcrof precedents which were not supported by 
principles, and he never shrunk from the task of 
laving down general principles. His judgments were 
and will be admired throughout India as models of 
close re soiling, discursive cxaznioutgin of the 
subjects, el^orate research and precision of 

language.My Lords, the debt owq^by 

liie V.ikils to him is immense. No one has done more ^ 
than Sir Bhushyam to raise the position and prestige* 
I'f tbo Vakils." 

HIS JUDGMENTS 

r shall refer here to a feW of his Icbrnecl 
and valuable judgments upon points of 
general inkrest. Though some of his opinions 
li.i'i ’.- been modified or departed from in the 
course of fhc subsequent development of the* 
-aw, yet his judgments are universally 
r%c«gnised as storehouses of sounc legal 
oj)ipions on many matters connected with 
Indian law. 

In regard to Hindu law, I may refer to, 
the well^nown case of Siulamanam Jl/o»afri 
f. Narashimhulu Maistri. (I.L.R. 25 Mad¬ 
ras I 49 )*in which he discussed the origin and 
nature of the Mitakshara doctrine of j'oint 
fsRnily property. In I. L. R. 25 Madras 351 
he held that, as the widow’s ab«)lutc power 
of disposition over the income derived from 
the widow’s estate is now fully recc*nised, she 
^yill be presumed, in the absence 01 an indica¬ 
tion • of her intention to thfe contrary, to 
retain the same control over the investment 
' of such income. * in i.l-.R. 25 Madras 690, 
he discusses fully anr^ elaborately the rights 


of a purchaser from a member of an undivided 
Hhidu fa/nily. In I.L.R. 26 Madras 133 he 
decided that lameness which is not congenital 
is no bar to the right of inheritance which a 
member of an undivided Hinda* family 
ordinarily possesses. In I.L.R. 2 ? Madras 13, 
he held 4 hat there is ^o text of Hindu law 
under which an illegitimate son of a Hindu, 
by a ^Yonian who is not a Hindu, can claim 
maintenance. In I.L.R. 2 f Madras 32, he 
decided that an illegitimate member of a 
family, who is not entitled to inherit, can be 
allowed only a compassionate rate of 
maintenance and cannot claim maintenance 
on the same principles and on the same 
scale as disqualified heirs and females who 
have become members of the family by 
marriage; that the presumption as to 
paternity in section Ii 2 of the Indian 
Evidence Act oiily arises in connection with 
the offspring of ajnarried couple ; and that a 
person claiming .as an iilegitim.niL' son must 
establish his alleged paternity in the samr 
way as any other disputed (jvicstion of 
relationship is established. In I.L.R. 27 
Madras 243 he held that, independently of 
the debt arising from the original transaction, 
the decree against a Hindu father, by its own 
force, criated a debt as against him which his 
sons, acqprding to the Hindu law, were 
under a pious gbligation to discharge, unless 
they shtowed that the debt was illegal or 
immoral. In I.L.R. 27 Madras 326 he held 
that there was no* distinction between a 
mortgage for an antecedent debt and a mort¬ 
gage given fot*a debt then incurred. 

Among his noteworthy decisions bearing on 
procedure, evidence and limitation, I may 
refer here to the decision in I.L.R. 25 
Madras 300 W'here he held that where a suit 
for redemption has bcgi^ instituted and a 
decree for redemption has been passed there¬ 
in, but not executed, a second suit fot*rcdemi)- 
tion is not maintainable for the redemption of 
the sarpe,mortgage, Irj I.L.R. 26 Madras 
760 he dealt c.\haustiyclly with the law of 
res Judicata. In I.L.R., 27 Madras 3*77, be 
held that, where a court finds that a next 
friend does not do his duty properly, it is .its 
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duty not to permit him to prejudice the 
interests of the minor, but to acjjourn 4 he 
suit in order that some one interested in the 
minor may "apply on his behalf for the 
removal *0! the next friend and for the 
appointment of a new next friend, or in order 
that the minor plairftiff himself may, on 
coming of age, elect to proceed witt the suit 
or withdraw from it. In I.L.R. 25 Madras 
7 he held that pral evidence and evidence 
of conduct to show that a sale Was only a 
mortgage was not admissible under section 
g 2 of the Indian Evidence Act. 1 ^ I.L.R. 26 
Madras 91 he held that time runs for 
execution only from the date of the decree on 
appeal. In I.L.R. 27 Madras 192 he dealt 
with the nature of acquisitive and extinctive 
prescription as between two branches of 
trustees. • 

I shall now refer briefly to a few other 
decisions b&aring upon miscellaneous matters. 
In I.L.R. A4 Madras 421 he has discussed in 
a learned elaborate manner the meaning of 
agriculture. In I.L.R. 25 Madras 183 he 
held that in a case of insurance the warranty 
by the assured operated as a condition prece¬ 
dent to the attaching of any risk under the 
policy that every statement and allegation 
contained in the declaration was substantially 
and in fact true, and that the question for'the 
Court to consider was not the, materiality or 
otherwise of that statement, but «ts truth. 
In LL.R. 26 Madras 514 he held that posses¬ 
sion is, under the Indian, as under the 
English law, good title against all but the 
true owner. In I.L.R. 27 Madras 28 he held 
that, though a vendor's right to sue for the 
purchase money may be barred, he can 
r^itain possession till the buyer pays the price, 
because his lien is not extinguished under 
section 28 of the I^^imitation Act. In I.L.R. 
27 Madras 2 ii he', held thpj fhe maxim 
" quicquid inaediJicatuT solo solo eedit ” 
does not generally appjy in India and that a 
tenant who erects a building on land let to 
him can only removt the'building ^nc^cannot 
claim compensation fefr it on eviction by the 
landlord. 

I shall now make a fuller reference to his 
great jujjgments on a few matters of general 


public importance and interest. In I.L.R. 25 
Madras 635 he held that, when a street is 
vested in a Manicipal Council, such vestii\q 
does not transfer to the Municipal authority 
the rights of the owner in the site or soil ov( r 
^^dlich the street exists; that it does not.own 
the soil from the centre of the earth usque ad 
coelm, but has the exclusive right to 
manage and control the 'surface of the soil 
and so much of the soil hdow and space 
above the surface as is necessary to enable it 
to adequately maintain the street as a street: 
and that it has also a certain property in thi 
soil of the street which would enable it us 
' owner to bring a possessory suit against 
trespassers. 

In I.LjR. 26 Madras 268 he held that the 
Civil Courts have Jurisdiction to detcrmiiir 
whether a grant of land, alleged to have 
been made by an officer on behalf of the 
Crown, is binding on the Crown or persons 
claiming bndtr it subsequent to the grant; 
arfcl that the mere £ict that the alleged grant 
« purports to have been made under the darkaxl 
rules does not affect that jurisdiction. He 
held fiifther in that case that a grant which 
purports to have been made under .the 
'darka-st rules ty an officer empowered by 
Govt, to make it is a grant made by a person 
authorized in that behalf and has the validity 
of a grant fnadc by the Governor-in-Council 
and that such a", officer is an agent generally 
or-spccially appointed in that behalf, and his 
acts, if^’within the scope of his authority, af« 
as binding on the Crown as if they had been 
done by the Governor-in-Council. 

‘ Another equally well-known and learned 
decision is I.L.R. 26 Madras 339 about the 
enfranchisement of service inams. fie held 
that, when a personal inam is enfranchised by 
the imposition of a quit-rent, the resumption 
by Government simply consists of so much bf 
the assessment or melvaram as is equal to the 
quit-rent, neither the land nor the assessment 
in excess .of the quit-rent being Resumed; 

. that the enfranchisement of a service inam 
does not operate as a resumption and fresh 
grant by Government .subject .to the payment 
(Jf a quit-rent, any more than it is so in the 
Case of the enfranchisement of a personal 
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itiam ; that it stands on the same footing so 
far as the family in which the village office is 
hereditary is concecned; and that* the 
enfranchisement only converts the inam 
property into ordinary property. 

In I.L.R. 26 Madras 554 he laid down the 
law as to processions oq the highway with 
Ins usual learning and completeness. He 
held that no assembly can be “ lawfully 
engaged.” (within the meaning of section 2 q 6 
of tile Indian Penal Code) on a highway, 
unless it be established or can be reasonably 
prc-suined that the dedication of the highway 
was subject to the user, and that the user of 
a highway as a place of worshijj is not the 
legitimate user of it as a highway. 

This view was no doubt not 

iiiihcld‘after the Privy Council dc'cision iii 
I.L.R. 30 Madras 185 but every one 
can realise that there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of the view. 

Ill I. L^. R. 27 Madras 386, (F61I Bcnrli) 
he lu ld that penal assessment could nol,*be 
eulleeted as land revenue. He says at page* 

: 

“The right of Government to asseas land to land 
rcvr^ixie and to vary such asaessnieDt from time to 
lim.'ia not a right created or coDfeAred by any 8ta« 
tiilf. tnit, aa stated in my judgment in Bell v. Mumci' 
l“il ( ':i.-itnii!ssitini-rii for the City of Madran, is a prero- 
e of th* Crown according to the ancient and 
I'oii'.noD law of India. The prerogative/ight conaiats 
>r' U'la, that/ho Crown can by an Ezooutive act do- • 
<< •'■I'ine and fix the ‘ Bujnlikagam' or king’s share in 
iiie iirodiiceof land and vary such share from timo to 
necessarily implies and pre-suppises that 
the occ upant of the land has an interest in ihe land 
and js entitled to the occupant's or ryot's share of the 
produce as distinguished from the king's share. The 
same idea is often expressed in the words that the 
(>own is eniitled to the melwaram in the land and* 
tlTc ryot to the Eudiwaram. It therefore necessarily 
follows that the Crown cannot impose land revenue 
upon lands in which, according to its own case, the 
person in occupancy has no title or interest or Kudi- 
waram right.” 

•In regard to the criminal law belaid down 
clearly in I. L. R., 26 , Madras 198 that, un¬ 
less there is sufficient -privia facie evidence 
and a reasonable probability of tonviction, 
the Court’giving_the sanction or upholding it 
will yiot be.propefly exercising the discretion 
Vested in it by l%w. IJe says at page 117 : 

” The according of sanction or upholding the same 
when a lufOoient prina fficie is not mads out will, in 


tbo majority of cases, ^mply lead to waste of public 
time and subject the person against whom the sano- 
tioD is given to serious annoyance and expense which 
he oan in no way be compensated for even though he 
be bonourably^cquitted." 

In the famous Banga Rrddi case reported 
in I. L. R., 24, Madras 523, he ma 3 * strong 
remarks at page 54?^ about the sending of 
antmymcfus or pseudonymous communica¬ 
tions to judges pending trials by them. He 
said: * 

“ The authors of these three Utters, whoever they 
may be, have committed a grave contempt of court in 
sending by public post private commiipications to a 
judge of this court with the sole and deliberate object 
and set purpose of influencing his decision in a judi¬ 
cial matter of the highest importance to the public. 
These persona and others similarly disposed to tamper 
with jnsticB ought to koow that it is ii high contempt 
of court to communicate with or seek in any way to 
influence a judge upon the subject of any judicial 
mutter wliicb bo has to determine, and that u Char¬ 
tered High Court in India is a Superior Court of Re" 
rord wbicB can summarily deal with contempts of 
Court though the came be committed otherwise than 
tN/urje cariae, which has the power to punish the 
ofTendor by comniitinenl in a summary way, a power 
which no doubt will be sparingly used hut will certain¬ 
ly be used when there is the ‘ pressure of public neces¬ 
sity,' and even then not to vindicate tbo dignity of the 
Court but in the interests of justice and in view to 
repress tampering with justice.” 

HIS VIEWS ON EDUCATION 

In his excellent convocation address he de¬ 
precated the commercial conception of educa¬ 
tion and pleaded for a loftier conception of 
thd scope and function of education in life. 
He said No system of national culture in 
which education is not regarded as a, social 
and humane training that serves to elevate 
the individual and improve the nation can 
ever taktf root or prosper.” He also cmjiha* 
sised the imjiQrtancc of attention to physical 
culture in India. In this matter he gave 
hciflthy advice which is as valuable to-day as 
it Was twenty-live years and more ago. He 
said: 

“It is un encouraging sign o^ho times that athle¬ 
tics and field sports are bcgiiiDmg to bo recogoized in 
our country as ati essential* part of education. Do 
not suppose, however, that they are new tc^India. In 
•omeformor other, even, as religious observances, 
physical exercidb has always been practised by ortho¬ 
dox Hindus, fA^/atV sex, (Rc/udod. And bsro, lot me 
give you*a few hints from experience. Regular phyai- 
cal exerctie in some form* or other is al^olutely 
necessary for vigour of body and mind. Do not sup¬ 
pose that it can be bad only by means of fashionable 
and costly games. The cheap indigenous sports need 
not be despieed.” 
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He removed another current and absurd 
misconception when he said in the .same ad* 
dress that “ this ideal of University education 
IS'by no means foreign to India. It was 
typified*!* the old system of pupils or Hshiaa 
receiving, in the hermitage or home, of their 
teacher or guru, lesson# in high-da^ oriental 
philosophy and religion.” 

In regard to the modern University edu«^ 
tion he pointed put how the University of 
Madras is “ purely an examining corporate 
institution.”* He said further: “At all the 
older University centres in India, a feeling 
has grown of late that the University should 
be not merely an examining and dcgree-con* * 
ferring corporation, but should aim at the 
higher and nobler function of teaching.” To 
promote the proper University spirit (to use a 
great phrase of President Wilson), he advo¬ 
cated the founding of a University library, ade¬ 
quately representing all- departments of lite¬ 
rature, science and art, and freely accessible 
to all its fellows and graduates. He pointed 
out in a fine passage why the Indian intel- < 
lect is now comparatively barren in the 
realms of literature, philosophy and science, 
and when that sterility will cease: 

“ A talented Indian, who has had the advantage of 
an English liberal education, and entered a particular 
profession, receives in tbe-very exercise of bis profes¬ 
sion the best training possible, and rises tq high dis¬ 
tinction. But the case is different in speculative and , 
original, branches of knowledge and thnughV A long 
time must elapse before Indian students of western 
literature, philosophy ind science can become so 
Steeped in them as to distinguish themselves by origi¬ 
nal research. Ancient India did produce her renown¬ 
ed poets, philosophers, and theologians, and I am sure 
the past will repeat itself in the futum. As onr Uni- 
versities rear up a band of enthusiastic and devoted 
scholars, to whom learning will be their lifelong voca¬ 
tion, modern India may compete withthe civilised 
West in literature, philosophy and science as well." 

Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar iias expressed 
himself clearly aniS unhesitatingly .^n favour 
of the maintenance and extension of higher 
education in India. In words, os wise as they 
arc weighty, he said : • , 

” la certain quarters, a distrust has now and then 
been expressed as to tlie effect of higbs^ Education . 
in this country and as to the policy of the State in 
ichintaLning and aiding it. It is recklessly usorted 
that it produces a band of discontented and disaffect¬ 
ed agitators. If there were any truth in this assertion, 
there must certainly be something radically wrong 
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in w^em literature and science. To my thinkint;, 
nothing can be a greater hbel upon tbeir noble liter.i. 
ture and science, or upon educated Indians, than sue h 
a baseless ory,* 'Amcmg the manifold blessings that 
England hat conferred upon India, nothing standi or 
oan stand, higher than the gift of vrestem knowledge. 
She has been bestowingpn the sons of India some of 
her moat cherished institutions, and among them, the 

liberty of speech and the freedom of the press. 

I have no hesitation id saying that western education 
is the etroDgest foundation on which the loyalty of tho 
Indian subjects to the British Throne rests." 

Again in the same address he said-: 

“ It is to be sincerely hoped that there is no cause 
for Uie apprehension that Government, in its desire 
for the promotion and spread of primary education, 
will prsoticully withdraw its support to higher edu¬ 
cation. The inevitable result of such a step will be u 
marked deterioration in its quality. Though we hope 
that the time will arrive, when the people 'of India 
will become eufhoiontly enlightened and advanced to 
undertake the task of national instrurtion by private 
res&urces and private organieation, subject only to a 
general control by the State, yet it must be confessed 
that such hope belongs to the distant future. In n 
country where the requirements of the Public Service 
and of the learned professions, no less than the culti¬ 
vation of sopial virtues, demand it, higher education 
ought not to be left to suffer under a narrow spirit ol 
financial economy. Ai\y amsunt of monoy spent li> 
the State in the advanoement and extension of higher 
education will he amply repaid. It will further the 
cause of good government, and facilitate the introduc¬ 
tion by government of all reforms calculated to deve¬ 
lop the resources of the country and advance the 

the 

urgent need of primary, secondary^ and tech¬ 
nical education. He said : “ The promotion 
of primary and secondary education is as es¬ 
sential, as higher education is, to the welfare 
of the lation. All kinds of education, 
thcr primary, secondary, higher, or technical, 
have an equal claim upon the State, aod'onc 
cannot be neglected without prejudicially 
‘affecting the rest." ‘ 

In regard to the methods of education he 
deprecated the system of inattentive and un¬ 
attended lectures in the lower classes. He 
said: “ But I am afraid that the majority of 
the so-called lectures are as monotonous and 
unimpressive as is the charging of a jury in 
most of our Indian Courts.Thus, the pri¬ 

mary object of education is defeated. Tht 
dormant and'undeveloped.faculties of* the. 
youth are not evoked and trained.” He 
pointed out further another glaring evil. 
“ What is still more to ,he deplored is that 


^eopla 


At the same time he was well aware of 
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personal influence, as such, of the teachers 
over their pupils is growing less and less. Under 
a formal system of lecturing without cate¬ 
chising, and without, too, any Wode of tuto¬ 
rial instruction such as obtains in Oxford and 
Cambridge, few are- thg opportunities that 
teachers have of coming in contact with the 
minds and hearts of their pupils.” 

Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar pointed out fur¬ 
ther that education is after all only the means 
to perfect self-culture which is a lifelong task 
and of which the fruition is the attainment of 
God. He said: 

“Let me remind you, gentlemen, that higbor edu¬ 
cation is not the highest, that the tong course of ins- 
truction, which you have received, and which to-day 
receives tho stamp and recognition of this University, 
s only preparatory to the great work of self-culture 
which lies before you. Even the highest University 
degree id but a basis on which the edifice'of kntiw- 
Icdge has to be built. Tho education which you have 
rcc«i'’od will be of little avail to you and to the 
society to which you belong, unless you deopon and 
widen the perennial stream of knowledge. The cul¬ 
ture of th : mind is a lifelong task." , 

VIEWS ON INDIAN LlTliiRARY WORJv 

He deprecated the tendency to look to’the» 
style as if it were a thing quite independent 
of fii' matter. He said: “Remember 
tlial style cannot be cultivated independently 
of ideas, that, where these aib confusc-d an(> 
illogical, there can be no clearness in the lan¬ 
guage that clothc.s them.The merit of 

;:<)'■ 1 stj'le does not consist in obscuring or 
eoneealiiig^ the writer’s thought, or in making 
'■ intelligible to the learned few, but in con- 
it to as wide a class of readers'as pos¬ 
sibly.” He deprecated also the large produc¬ 
tion of annotated text-books and coinjulations 
and manq^ls. He said : “ Let me tell you# 
that all booLs, which pander to the indolence 
of students, even to the extent of avoiding 
their diefionary, and give them the false idea 
that there is a royal road to knowledge, arc 
psrnicious to the cause of sound education.” 
nis VIEWS ON PROFESSIONS AND CAREERS 

He [X)inted out in the clearest terms that 
diverse osireers should be chosen a| means of 
public service and private livelihood. He said: 

“ The question is o{tea asked, what are the gradua¬ 
tes to do if they do not eater the public service or one 
•of the learned provisions f The simple answer is 
that they must betake themselves to those callings 
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which they would hav^ezercised if they had not re¬ 
ceived their University education and pursue the same 
with greater efficiency and success, than they would, 
without sveh education. If the University should 
draw men away from their numerous avocations in 
life and drive them all into the public service and the 
leg^ profession, it would indeed be a great evil to the 
country. There is ample scope for the em^lbyment of 
eduoutod talent in agriculture and in the expanding 
indi^try, trade, and commerce of tho country." 

Another very important aspect emphasised 
t>y him is the need for realising that the larger 
share I’n the administration^ of the country 
coming into Indian hands implies heavier 
responsibilities. He said: “ The temptations 
to err and to abuse power are great, nay, 
greater and more insidious than they ever 
were._ It is, therefore, of the highe*st impor* 
lance that you should cultivate betimes vir¬ 
tues that will befit you for your new trials, 
virluts not only of the amiable kind, highly 
useful as#thcse must be, hut the sterner ones 
of the strictest integrity and ujirightness-and 
force of will and decision of character needed 
for the most tryin*g of situations.^' Another 
valuable quality needed was also prominently 
.stated by him. It is “that a jiublic servant 
holding a responsible office should not only be 
honest and upright in fact and truth, liiil that 
he should enjoy the public reputation of being 
what he is." His observalions on this point 
are and will be a source of guidance always. 

“Trom an administrative poiut of view, a good 
reputation <ia as essential to good character, for, every 
often DO less evil results from onu's bad reputation 
than fronrone's actual corruption. When ono's repu¬ 
tation dues not corrorpond to,his real character, ho 
has, in many cases, only to blamo binisolf for it. It 
arises from a habit df exclusivenosB which often 
goes wiln misplaced confidence m a privileged 
few or in some subordinates, or from unworthy 
associations A* little tact and judgment are all 
that is needed to correct an erroneous popular im- 
pre&ion. Open and free intercourse with pedple 
easily removes the unfavourable opinions which they 
may have hastily formed Accessibility to people 
and openness to conviction will always help u public 
officer over difficulties, and seethe that popular esteem 
to which hiarcal character eitules him." 

^ • 

Equally noteworthy is his vie^ that a 
public official’? private; life should be pure and 
stainless. He said: “ It is difficult to k-licve 
for a menrent that a* person whose personal 
character is degraded, and who, in rela¬ 
tions and dealings with his fellow beings, es¬ 
pecially with those less fortunate than himself, 
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IS mean and *unscrupulou6, can possibly be 
an honest-minded official or command that 


esteem and confidence of the people which 
are indispensable to his efficiency and useful¬ 
ness as a public servant.Those of India's 

public servants who arc not fit to help in this 
noble task, wliosc private lives are not in 
consonance with the high official -posiflons 
entrusted to them, positions which, in India 
more than in any other country, secure tO 
thfcm almost the'lu'ghcst social status, justly 
deserve the strongest condemnation." 


Equally precious is his utterance that We 
must be on our guard against the bureaucratic 
system making machines of us all and leading 
us to substitute the spirit of domination for 
the spirit of service. 

“ The bureaucratic system in this country is not 
oalcuiated to widen your sympathies or onjarKe your 
views. An administrator of a Taluq, Division, or 
Dbtrict is often apt to fancy that he is a king in 
miniature and as such'can do no wrong'-and that 
any person criticising his oflicii/i acts in the press or 
elsewhere is luilty of disloyalty or disaffection to the 
British Throne. When you rise to any such position 
bear in mind that you are, as your designation signi- 
ffcantly donotes, only a servant of the Public, and that 
it is your duty to consult always the interests of the 
pcivplo and promote their good and not domineer over 
them as their lord." 


In regard to the profession of law of which 
he'was such a distinguished ornament, and 
which in every civilised community is the 
bulwark of order and stability^ and‘the slow 
and sure and steady guide of progress and 
the gradual adaptation of human life to 
higher ends, he has giv^;n valuable advice 
which is as true and precious to-dayks it was 
two Of three decadt s ago, and \ifhich will be a 
noble guide to professional conduct and inte¬ 
grity and efficiency at all tim^. He poirfted 
out that questions of law arise only in a small 
percentage of cases, and that the more im¬ 
portant trait to be^acquired is the habit of 
sifting evidence. stated that there was 
not muc^ improvement in handling questions 
of fact and said: ** T^he much neglected art 

of examining witnesses should l>e cultivated ; 
and for this purpose you tnust have not only 
an insight into human nature, but a thorough 
familiarity with the intricacies of your various, 
religious, communal and caste institutions, 


and of land tenures and with the peculiar 
habits and usages of the different sections 
of the people.” He condemned in strong 
terms'the tenidency to bully witnesses in cross- 
examination. 

“ It is these and the like oAuses that operate on the 
minds of respectable persons, to try. if possible, tu 
avoid being cited as witnesses, and, if cited, to evade 
giving evl&nce. Until there is a decided change for 
the better in the treatment of witnesses, and the an 
of examination and cross-examination is better at 
tended to and cultivated, (here will be no improve¬ 
ment in the quality of tbe^oral evidence secured in 
courts, especially in criminal cases. Whether you 
^come a judge or an advocate, you should do the 
utmoat that may lie in your power to effect sucli 
improvement,'’ 

• In equally strong terms he condemned th* 
often-manifesfed judicial tendency to reject 
the entire oral evidence in cases: 

“*He (tlie judge) then decides the case, basing bis 
judgment on a speculation of probabilities. Tins ii, 
certainly a most dangerous doctrine and strikes ni 
the very root nf the administration of justice; for, in 
most cases, you bavo no other means of arriving .u 
tb" truth it is because much ability, skill and expe 
rience are required in scrutinising evidence, thm 
tra'iped judges and learned professional men are, at 
, great cost, employed in the administration of justice 

* and not simply because questions of law may havi 
occasionally to be decided, wbich, if they go wrong in 
tbe court of iirst instance, may more easily be correri- 
ed than questions of fact in the Court of Appeal." 

• In‘regard to Ihe conduct of cases he showed 
that a lawyer is solely responsible for ihi 
conduct of the case and shoxild not merely b. 
the litigant^ mouthpiece. He said: 

“The anxiety of‘ho client is centred solely in tlir 
vssulr of the case, but yours ought to be in the con 
duel tber-nof. lie Indian client generally, a ^vcr\ 
reasonaule being. If he wins the cnee, he will inva^i 
ably feel grateful to you, but, if be loses, he will o*-- 
oribe it to bis ill-luck, and not blame you, unless In- 
thinks it was due to your neglect or mismanagement 
'Be a zealous and earnest advocate, but allow not your 
advocacy to bo bumpered by your anxiety about the 
result, i Bay this no less in the interests of your 
client than iu your own. A suitor has a great advan¬ 
tage in securing the zealous and earnest advocacy of 
one who is perfectly unconcerned about tbe result." 

He pointed out also that vain hopes should 
not be. held out to clients and that they should 
not be frightened by needless discouragt- 
ments. IJc said: “ The client is entitled to 
the benefit of the judge’s judgment', and you 
should not take the responsibility of substi¬ 
tuting yours for his.”. He .insisted on thi 
need qI full and careful preparation of casir 
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and his remarks on this matter arc worth our 
full attention as life changes but sfowly in 
India and the vitt inertia is a very powerful 
factor in professional life as in '^feneral Kfe. 

“ You must go to court prepared with your cases, 
and not, as is often the ease in the Mofuaail, conduct 
the case us best you can, froift the instructions which 
you may bs able to get from your client or his agent, 
iu open court, during the trial. Without previous 
iircparatioh you pan have no plan, and the judge can¬ 
not foflow you. Tbo consequence is that, very often, 
the trial of a cose, including the argument, extending 
over several days, is gone through as a mechanical 
process. Judgment is reserved, not because tlio judge 
ii.is im intolligent doubt or a question of law or fact 
involved in the caso, but because behasto understand 
flio ca.so as best ho cun, and analyse and weigh the 
ovnloii.'S lifter calmly going through the whole record. 
TIks doprives the suitors of the inestiniahio advanta¬ 
ges of a judicial trial, and is but an •apology for the 
‘'Inglish sy-stcni." 

HIS ON THR ('.ENRRAL R^GUL.J- 

flON f)l' IKI'IVIDUAL Lirii: 

He (,’nvc sound and wholesome advice the 
of which has broufjht, and is hrinK'ng, 
nianv v luahle liv<s to rniti. The inattention 
to luallh which is th,c rause of oaily mora¬ 
lity among oin public men could not br'too 
-.iM'rcly condemned, lie s.aid: “While' 
(lie nativi! quack, guard yourSiIvcs 
ag.iinit the scdiicLivc advertisements of patent 
ni'\la-iiiis that arc now dchtgrtig the country, 

.not dispi.sc any rule of life or oliser- 

. inft eondneive to health and chmfiilin-s^ of 
i'ii!i<l, simply because it happens to l»c asso- 
-•i-'cl with, and based upon, rules of caste or 
I'lifjon, any more than you W’onld give up 
id'nril.ince lu-causff of its religious haasin the 
Jlmdu Law." 

Ills adnionitions about the need of hobbies 
and second interests in life are apiaily, 
\«liublc. * Hesaid: 

“In addition to gonoral literature, it i.'< well that 
you pursue, if only for pleasuro and recreatin,i, .i 
ni'ccial study of some one science or art. Siicli .i 
ooursc will not only give you an interest beyond tlic 
iiwrow sphere of your vocation and serve to relieve 
<he ennui of lifo, likely to be engendered by exclusion, 
I'ut iqay enable you to contribute your raito to tlie 
stock of human knowledge; and also to spend the 
evening your life, whon you have retired fr'im 
active servjce, in epjoynient to yoursetf and with 
prolit to your countrymen. Man^ an important 
jjcienhfio disc.overy has been made by non-experts, 
fo those who "complain of want of time, I have only 
.to say that the busitst always find time for more; 
and that email intervals snatched from even the 




heaviest pressure ofprafcBsional business will, in the 
long run, give ample tifne for considerable accumula¬ 
tions of knowledge." 

We Tflust however guard against aimless 
reading. The cataract of printed stuff is 
increasing in volume and intensity., A reader 
should not be as l,oweII describes; * 

“ reading machine ever wound up and going 

Ho msstfired whatever was not vyoith the knowing." 

Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar said: “Because 
a man's thoughts appear in print, they cannot 
be more worthy than tife man himself. 
Because a book has been newly published 
with an attractive title, and reviewed favour¬ 
ably, in not a few cases by the author 
himself, in some irresponsible journal, you 
shoula not be tempted to buy and read it." 
Further, reading should not only be select and 
mformiilg but must lead to independent and 
original thought and must be applied to life. 
He said : “ Remember that after all reading 
is at best a passive self-culture. Your delight 
must be to think.* 

• 

lie advised every one to cultivate also the 
habit of S[)ef'ch by which in private conversa¬ 
tions and public addresses a higher life could 
be stimulated in the country. Many a learned 
man buries and entombs his learning in 
himself because he has not learnt to exercise 
“ the precious gift of the tongue." How 
trirt-, ala.s, is what he says—how true, or 
rather h(Av much truer, to-day,—when educa¬ 
tion is-t'Vun moVe on stilts than before :p5d the 
life of educated men is in nubibu.i. He 
said: • 

“In the prosent system of oducatioD then is little 
scope for the exercise of your conversational powers, 
and the exclusit'o life of tbe students of our public 
schools and colleges gives them fow opportunities of 
cultivating the power of intelligent convorsationfa 
their mother tongue with their relatives, friends and 
countrymen. And if we look at the mutter aright, 
how iocalculable^is the loss caused by this neglect of 
conversational powers. Whether in the domestic or 
the social circle, or in the wider sphere of citizenship, 
how are your higher intelligence and culture to be 
useful, to be productive of any good at all, unless you 
can effectively wield yous mother tongue in oral uom- 
munioation witli those fftr, and amidst whom, you 
work. Remeiqber also that the great masses of our 
populutiRn i»n be reachbd only by the eur, and if you 
cannot succeed in roaking.yoarsolf heard hythem, 
you can produce no impeessioo on them ; and*to meet 
of you the opportunities of disseminating knowledge, 
by means of conversation, are infinitely greotg* than by 
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writings or lectures. Baraeijiber also that all elo¬ 
quence, strictly apeakiog, is oral, and if you wish to be 
the representatlTes and leadors of the people, you 
must work through and by tbo language which will 
go home to their hearts." 

Last btit not least, he warned us not to 
neglect‘the " much neglected virtue, intel* 
lectual Honesty and Candour." He said: 
" never pretend to know, or delude youlself 
into the belief that you know, what you do 

not know.People have recourse 

to«a thousand devices to conceal their ignor¬ 
ance, and thereby often neglect opportunities 

for dispelling the same.It will 

result in ignorance of your own ignorance." 

HIS VIEWS 9N SOCIAL REFORM. 

He held settled and mature view's on 
Social Reform and advocated moderation and 
measure. He said :• ' 

“No society has ever improved by a revolution. 
Revotutiol) may bring about a social dissolution, but 
cannot construct. In our zeal for reform, and in the 
vehemance oLour individual convictions, we oro apt 
to overstep the bounds of wisdom and prudence, and 
destroy wbeiswo moan to reform. Let us not tbere- 
iore, forget the importance of the society of which wo 

are but units.If the reform you aim at is to I>e 

real and lasting, you must take the community with 
you; and bow can this be dono unless you first study 
their opinions, prejudices, their strength and weakness 
so as gradually to win them over to what you hold 
and believe to be right ? . . . . It is. of course, open 
to those who wish to secede from the Hindu commu¬ 
nity to do so, and not actively concern therosolves with 
its social advancement or to claim its privileges." , 

He advised all lovers of social improvement 
to endeavour to create a healthy public 
opinioil and warned them to remember that 
“ the ruling convictions of mankind arc often 
swayed by feeling, imagination, usage and 
tradition more than by logic and reason.” 
Then* in a passage full of Vjuintessential 
wisdom he said: 

“ In all questions of social reform, as in polHios, we 
have to look to the practicability, in the near future, 
of the change proposed, and, not unfreqnentiy, have 
we to choose between two evilp. < Do not despise 
small reforms for which Society may be prepared, 
sinTply because they do ttot satiefy your adibition. On 
the other hand, reforms w^ich are stnhll in themselves, 
but are regarded as revolutionary by^ the people, are 

not worth yonr attempt.We* ought to be able 

to effect it (reform) without seeking the interference 
of the Legislature in concerns, which in fill civilised 
countries are not generally attempted to he regulated 
by Positive Law. Do not'neglect an existing institu- 
tidn which may be utilised to the greatest public good. 
Let your endeavour always be to arreit ita decay and 
extinotlOD and to improve upon and refine it." 


HIS VIEWS ON POLITICS. ' 

He said of political education and political 
life in general; " In civilised countries one of 
the chief objects of tlie State is to give n 
political training to its subjects. . . . It t^ 
but right that he (the educated native) should 
have political aspirations and take an active 
and infelligent interest in all movements of 
a political nature.” He warned us howevi r 
against " the error of supposing that politic-, 
needs no study, and that every man is a born 
politician.” He showed how the educatol 
Indian is the real representative of the million- 
of India. 

< " There are some who are food of saying that th i 

legitimate epberh of action for the educated native is 
the field of eociu) reform and not of politics; and thm 
we should not be taken as representing tbo views an<t 
senliments of the dumb millions. In the verynatuT< 
of things, the so'called dumb millions can be represon- 
ted only by the educated natives, and it is incumbeni 
upon the latter to enlighten the masses and oducati 
their feelings and sentimenta." 

'We may well remember in this connection 
his warning about ous usual error in usinc 
, " educated ” as implying education in the 
English tongue. He said : " And here wv 
have to correct ourselves of a fatal error that 
has crept into fashionable use by the conven¬ 
tional sense in which we use the word 
‘educated’ to designate only those who havi 
received English education, as If all our 
countrymei>, ignorant of English, including 
‘ the best cultured in oriental literature and 
philosophy, are to be classed as uneducated.’ 
In regatd to the political future of India', fic 
emphasised that popular institutions arc now 
on their trial in India and that wc must lx 
,as fully alive to the responsibilities lus to the 
privileges of the higher political life. He 
said well: 

“ Popular election can work auocesafully only wheu 
every individual voto, though in itself a drop in an 
ocean, is realised to be of sufficient importance to txi 
ginen, and to be given too, under a sense of public 
duty. and not from considerations of raoe, caste, 
kinship, or friendship." 

. CONCLUSION. 

Such Was the great career of Sir V. Bhash- 
yam Iyengar and such wete ^is sound and 
wholesome views on matters'vitally affecting 
the public welfare. 




ON LABOUR UNREST 

Mr. J. D. MATHIAS, m.a.. 1 .t. 


EE world to day ia faced «ith many per¬ 
plexing problems, political, social and 
economic, but the greatest of them alt 
' is, undoubtedly, the labour problem. 
Since tbe war labour troubles h&ve been plenti¬ 
ful in every country; scarcely a day passes 
but brings us news of striker, either actual or 
impending. In Endnnd the coal mirers’ strike 
1.4 seriously threatened and in France tho big 
railway strike appears to be tbe beginning of * 
tlio Soviet movement. There tbe strikers press 
for inciensed wages, nationalisation and abolition 
of disciplinary punishmente, whereas iA lluSsiii, 
where nationalisation of industries bad been 
introduced in part, we are told that a Commis¬ 
sion bns now been appointed for the purpose of 
increnain" the output and enforcing It^bour discip¬ 
line. in India, too, tbe general stiike frenzy 
bus boon very much in*evid«Dce during tbe .fast 
four years, when strikes were of frequent* 
orcurronce in almost every department of labour 
mid, unfortunately, judging from the recent 
st iiki.s ID the Mills, the railway workshops and 
'.i.e Tata Works, there seemb to be s^ain t* 

I. c.'utle8cenGe of strike fever. India has a bright 
iiniu.trial ^iture before her when a large number 
of workmen will be required for tbe q^w factories, 
'fi.ciefore it is a great pity that labour at this • 
/ ucture should come to believe more and more 
I ^trike8 and less in itself. Laborin' has 
vlfltlTenged the organization of tbe economic 
w'urUl and has declared war against the whole 
capitalist system but, in doing so, it has struck 
an uncomppomiaing attitude and pursued revolu-* 
tibnary methods, which have bad the eifeeb of 
•‘ilionating tbe sympathy of tbe public and of the 
Covemment as well as tbe goodwill of the 
employers. Eesponsible and right thinking men 
h^velwgun to enter an emphatic protest against 
direct action by tbe workmen, because they are 
convinced that the welfare of the people as a 
whole is tbe highest law and that a hateful, 
bnit;-l alternative strike should only be resorted 
0 .v'lflti all appeal to reason bee failed. This is, , 
t ‘hould b^. 

A Mli'ike or a ^fock-oufc, as we know it, is the 
' b.!rsfce stoppage of work in a particular trade 
^'‘>t a particular facto^, because the workmen 
A'tu those who employ then mnnot agree cb^afly. 


SB t;^gards wages and faburs of labour, The expns- 
sion “labour” is used now-a days to denote the 
whole class of employees as distinguished from 
and asmpposed to the whole class of employns. 
It cannot be denied That atAkea have greatly 
helped in tbe paet to raise wages and to obtain 
for tbe woikmen favourable terms ot employment. 
But strikes are appeals to force and therefore 
they possess all tbe disadvantages of war. I need 
only refer the readers to tbe enormous waste of 
production caused by the recent Bombay mill 
hands' strike, a waste which is now estimated at 
several lakhs of rupees and this at a time of groat 
scarcity apd distress. As a result of the recent 
strikes, which have shown a strong tendency to 
become a chronic disease of our economic orga¬ 
nism, ways and means are being devised and 
discussed with a view to make strikes, if nut 
impossible, at least dilhcult in the future, Just as 
the horroiR of the late war have brought to a 
head tbe necessity fur the establishment of an 
International Court of Arbitration to settle 
political disputes between nations, even so in tbe 
industrial world, tbe great labour unrest that has 
followed in the wake of the great war bns 
emphasised the necessity for the foinmtion of 
IndustriaUCourts, Courts of Enquiry, Boards of 
Arbitration and*Boards of conciliation in order 
to settle'future conflicts between labour and 
capital, without resorting td strikes. 

The great social upbeavol and the iuduHtrin) 
unrest that have wellnlgh couvuleed tho whole 
economic fabric.of the world may be regarded as 
a necessary evil of tbe great war that has just 
cloadd. War weariness, enhanced cost of living, 
conditions of employment and tbe housing 
difficulty may be said to be at tbe bottom of all 
labour troubles. * Before tbe war, although labour 
felt that it was being exploited by capita’, it 
found neither means nor opportunities to claim 
its just rights and protect itself agasnst the 
tyranny of capital. During tbe war. howevt-r, 
labour became conscious of its power on the battle 
field, whfbbfact accounts fof its present unconi- 
promising attitude in itf^ conflict with aapita^. 
But the present day doctrine of a “ living wage, ’ 
is economically unsound, for no industry can bo 
carried on for any length of time at an ever 
inemting cost of labour,. Xo my opintop, tbe* 
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great probleai ol our cou&trj'’B iodustrial recoD* 
Btruckion is maximum produstion at miniinuT?^ co«<. 
It IB therefore the dut; of labour leaders to lay 
great stresB on the Fact that things worth 
having «i«st be strenuously worked for. 1 
am inclined to the opinion that, if labour should 
persist in its present (unreaeonable attitude 
towards capital, it would in the long r\in defeat 
its own ends. I any so, not in spite of, hut because 
of the fact that 1 am as auxigus as anybody else 
to'promote the n^lfare of the working classes. 
The Great War was fought to make the world a 
safer and better pluoe for mankind to live in'. 
But this consummation is impossible unless labour 
problems Chat have sprung up since the war are 
speedily solved so as to secure industrial peace 
based on the soundest of economic principlcH, i.e , 
maximum of production at minimum of cost, 

That union is strength was never better 
realized than now. when labour ell over, India is 
actively organizing itself by forming associations 
and unions, for the purpose of defending its 
interests and it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is scsAely any department of labour to-day 
which is not so organized : workmen os long as 
they do no violence to others have a perfect right 
to try to improve their own position by means of 
such combinations. But the danger is that the 
average workman, being ill-educated and imbued 
with a Heap dislike for class privileges, may 
indulge in great violence.of language and threaten 
oppreseion and tyranny against those richer t^ian 
himself. The fact that so many new aMociations 
are rapidly being formed, when labour trouble is 
still brewing and dtrikos are in progrdks, would 
necessarily create the Impression on the popular 
mind that the principal if not the only object of 
all such associations is to Organize and Insure the 
success of strikes. But this ought >>0^ he so. 
The two chief functions of Labour Unions are 
the fraternal and the militant. As fratetmal 
organinations their object must be to provide 
mutual assurance for the members, by means of 
assistance in money, in case of sicLneSe, accident, 
dmth or loss of wdftr^ Bat this aq)ect of their 
fnnetion is not very nMich in evfdence amongst 
the numerous associations recently formed. As 
militant organisations, the object‘^f the Unions 
must be to secura to their members tbe best 
return for their labouf, that is, to obtain for tbem 
as high weges and as short hours as 
pi^ible. At present this seems to be tbe 
only object of labour unions which seek to 
gairr their ends by means of strikes and tbe 
00 ]^ object al«o of tbe 80 *oalled labfur leaden 


who are intent upon gaining cheap notoriety. 
Strikes can no more be condemned in tlie abstract 
than any otbel: bffurt nf men to get the best price 
they can for their labour, Strikes ate either wise 
or foolish according to circumstances and I wouM 
therefore draw the attbntion of the labour leaders 
to the following observations, because it appear:* 
to me tbat strikes are becoming too fnquent to 
be eSective. Every workonin bos a right to 
refuse to eell his labour if tbe terms of employ¬ 
ment are unfavourable to him. What ia uuwieo 
therefore is not a strike but a strike entered upon 
without due consideration. The true aim of 
labour lenders in this respect must be to obtahi 
for their members wages, justified by the geneitil 

* state of the market, and not as it beems to 
be the fashion at present, determined by tin- 
dearness of fuodstufi's and poverty or the work¬ 
ing classes. As a result of tbe war some depart¬ 
ments of labour are hk harder than others and 
therefore it would be unreasonable to expect the 
same rate of wages in all departments, idtrike,' 
must be ijsed not as the first but as the last 
argument when all other methods and means of 
arbitrament in the matter'have failed. It is niy 

< opinion that just as passive resistance " ii 
dofansible in extreme cases of mis-government, 
even so “strike-s” must bo justifiable only tn 
extreme cases of tbe so called "sweating system ' 
<jf thi present ddy. It would bo futile to expect 
industiial peace as long as capital and labour 
show want of trust in each other. 

Labour ugions like all other human institutions 

• bare elements of evil in thorn as well as elements 
of good. The great danger of such unions is that 
they m^ be tempted to use violent means for 
getting what they detire and may be forced io'do 
the will of a dominating and reactionary few 
Tbe use of trade unions for objects other than 

•those connected with the bettering of .the condi¬ 
tions of labour must always be a gravo injury to 
the labourer. That unsuspecting and ignorant 
labour in India has, in the past, been exploited to 
sotue extent by political propagandists to serve 
their political ends is unfortunately too true. ,, 

In the matter of ordering strikes a gra^e res* 
ponsibility rests on tbe union leaders, for if they 
act unwisely in any particular they may not only 
do great njuries to the members but to the 
country as a wl^ole. It is no doubt the duty of 
tho leaders to get as good pay^and ae. short Iiouih 
as possible for their fellow workmen, but in doing 
so they must be careful not to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. It is highly desirable tv 

get higher wages, but it is no good to get vftiguv 
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higher than the emplojer can pay and which if 
insisted upon will ruin his work. ^Therefore those 
who order strikes must tarefull; consider w'betber 
the employer or manofaotursr can alFord to give 
more in wages. IbU conc^ition will depend upon 
a variety of cironmstanees. If the wages’ bill is 
raised, the loss to the maoafaAurer must be 
uiade up in onea of the following ways. Either 
the profits must be induced and less paid to capi¬ 
tal required in the business or else, the price 
charged for the things manufactured must be 
increased or else by the use of improved machi¬ 
nery and more careful superintendence, the same 
number of men must be mado to produce more. 
Unless the loss is made good in one or more of 
the above ways the employer will* have to close 
his factwy. I now propose briefly to consider 
the above conditions. 

CapitaHs often called the chief instrument of 
production and It has a market value like all other 
instruments of production. More capital in any 
department of labour means more work for the 
labourer . Therefore, it is the interest of the 
labourers to attract as.much capital as poseiblp in 
thoir business. In this sense, capital and labour 
are partners and therefore the work of produc¬ 
tion ^>lou]d bo carried on, not by a conflict between 
them, hut by their mutual co-operation. Just as 
lh» symmetry of the human bqdy result^ from 
the di-sposition of its members so, in a Stat^, 
capiral and labour should by their very nature 
ill hiffmonious agreement and maintain the 
cii'Jilibriuu of the body politic. Each requires 
t ‘-o other, * Capital cannot be without labour nor * 
ab<>ur without capital and I am inclined to the 
u^isiion that labour is more impotents without 
capital. If therefore capital tries to beat down 
the'price of labour too low, labour will not work 
and if labour is unreasonable in trying to beat 
d(>wo the price of capital too low, capital will not 
bo forthcoming and the partnership cannot be 
formed. . Labour sometimes argues that capital 
once embarked in a particular trade cannot easily 
run away and therefore may be squeezed to any 
extent. This is not true, because an industry 
once started can neither flourish nor be maintain¬ 
ed in efficiency unless there is a constant flow of 
new capital into it for purposes of improved 
machinery etc. .But it is evident tAat no new 
capijal will come into the business, unless it is • 
properly pafd. A*flouriBbing trade means brisk 
. employment for 9be working men and, nnder a 
system of free competition banging into pUy the 
ecoaumic law of supply and demand, would also 
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mean higher wages for the workmen. Profits 
and dividends ill any particular business cannot 
long remain far above the normal rate, for they 
will soon be brought down under the force of free 
competition. High profits will also iRca-esEe the 
total quantity of capital seeking investment and 
thus raise the price of labour. Besides that, in- 
cometaz and supertax on profits would add 
ponsiderably to the revenue of^ the State, the 
benefith of which will be shared by the labouring 
classes as well. * 

It is sometimes argued that wa^es are higher 
after a strike than before it, and therefore strikes 
are the only means of pushing up the price of 
labour. This however Is not absolutely troe. If 
a strike does take place after proper ipprcsenta- 
tions from the workmen for an inciease of wages 
—and lp£ me add here that, more often than not, 
this Ik not done in India—it is a sign that the 
empluyere honestly believe—but it is just possible 
th.it they may be mistaken in their calculations,— 
that they cannot find the money outr of which to 
pay the extra wagds’ bill. And, if they dogrant 
an increase after the strike, it is ^cause they 
hope to make up the loss by raising the price of 
goods and by other methods above referred to. 
Hut if they have misjudged the ability of the 
maiket to bearan increase of price, they may 
soon be compelled titber to contract their busi- 
tiOss and thereby contract labour or cUe to close it 
down altogether. Neither of these alternatives 
wcAild suit the workmen. 1 am tbeiefoio of opi¬ 
nion thatrif India should be self-supporting in the 
matter new Capital required for the iiidiifitriee, 
labour should refrain from violent methods and 
be reasonable in its demands. 1 think that em¬ 
ployers labour have long ago understood that 
they would injure themselves if they try to drive 
too hard a ba^ain with their employees, for then 
tbo best men would leave the trade and no new 
ones who are good workmen would fiow into it, 
Tlierefore, whether a strike in any department of 
labour is wise or unwise will greatly depend upon 
the answer to the question v^ether capital in that 
piiiticular^rade is paid more than capitel else¬ 
where, If the*answer is‘‘I yes,” on this ground 
at least it may he safe to strike, but if* tEo ans¬ 
wer is "no,” Aen surely it would be very foolish 
to do for it wquld drive away the capital 
necessary lo increase the price of lul-our. 

If labour leaders find tliat an incicuse ef wages 
cannot be got out of the money paid to capital, 
they must next consider whether it can be paid 
by an iucreate in the price of the m-mufactbied 
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article, We are all well aware that a marked rise 
in price at oose caoMs a decreased demand eveo 
in apparent neoeesaries. Besides that, 'the maou* 
facturere have to take into consideration possibi¬ 
lities of foreign competition which may ^kiU their 
trade. And this means injury to the manufao- 
tarer no doubt but also lem ^ork for the work¬ 
men. An increase of wages can also be obtdioed 
by increasing the efficiency of labour, t. s., by pro¬ 
viding better conditions of life for the labourer 
and hy improved qieehinery. To pay the work¬ 
man tetter, that ia to say, to give him more food, 
more rest and, a better and healthier houre is as 
much to the interest of the employer as of the 
employed. Of course, there is a limit to this, Care 
however must be taken that the uneducated work¬ 
man does not spend hie extra wages in'liquor 
ebops, but in maintaining his famify and himself 
in efficiency and comfort. Therefore, what the 
labour leaders ought to consider carefully before 
ordering etrikea is whether capital may not be 
made to take a little less pay, prices may not be 
raised a li^^tld and the efficiency of the machinery 
and of labouy may not be increased. All this is a 
matter of investigation and experiment and there¬ 
fore “ lightning strikes” which have become too 
frequent now-a days appear to me to be quite in¬ 
defensible. 

As regards short hours of work, it is really very 
difficult to say what is the minimum numter of 
hours a workman must te made to work without 
in any way diminishing the total output and in¬ 
creasing the cost of production. Uonrs of work 
must differ very much in different tradee. A man 


has only so much work in him .each day and tliis 
can te dwe in six hours as efficiently as in tweho, 
Therefore, this as also a matter for experiment ai.d 
as such it cannot te decided in a burry. 

It is a matter for much satisfaction to know 
that efforts are now being'made to settle disputof: 
between employers and workmen by means t>f 
Boards'of ooncilistion first and Boards of Arbitru- 
tion next. If the Board of Conciliation composed 
of equal numbers of representatives of employeij^ 
and workmen fails to effect a settlement of ai.y 
dispute arising between them, then the same wili 
be referred to the Board of arbitration presided 
over by an impartial outsider, 1 would suggest 
the formation of Boards of Conciliation for al! 
departments of labour employing more thim 
twenty workman, Attempts are also being made 
to improve the economic condition of the woikin^ 
ciarses by means of co-operative societies end Ik 
various methods of prefit sbaiing. Payment ol 
labour by results, wherever possible, would aisc 
go a great way to secure maximum of productioi 
at minimum of cost. Some persons are of opinior 
that nationhlisation of industries would provide n 
panacea for all the ecpnomic ills of the present 
day. I do not think so and this eptnion is dsil) 
gaining ground all over the world. It bus nut 
yet been shown that people would work Imrdci 
for the State than for private interests. On tli( 
^contrary, there iu little doubt that production nil 
materially decrease under a system of nationalisii 
tion. Therefore the only remedy for ^be presort 
labour unrest seems to te more production and 
leas consumption. 
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Reservation of Seats for,Non-Brahmins 


t HE following is the award of ftie Kigbt 
. Honourable Loid Meston the matter of 
the reservation of seats for non- 
i Brahmins;—With reference to paragreph 12 
of this award the Government of Madras have, as 
a result of the discussion with the Non-Official 
Members of the Legislative Counifil, proposed the 
following modification^ in the distribteion of the 
general seats tbst was placdd before the 
Arbitrator. 

1. They have reduced d;he number of seats for 
Madras City general from five to four. 

2. They have made septate urb&n* consti¬ 
tuencies of Cocanada and Vizagapatam ; and have 
merged tbo separate urban constituoocy formerly 
proposed for Calicut in the general rural consti¬ 
tuency of Malabar. 


3. They have reduced the rural seats in 'Vis^^gn 
patam from three to two and increased the rurn 
•.seats in Oanjam from two to three, r ^ 

The effect of these changes has teen shown ii 
the last column but one of the Statement attached 
to the award. The Government do not thint 
that they involve any alteration in the distribu 
tion of reserved seats proposed by the Arbitratl^r 
(as shown in the last column of the statement.) 

THK aBBITB&TOR’S AWlBn. 

To H. E. the Governor of Madras‘ 

1 have the honour to submit for your cons^er.- 
tion^tbe following report on the question of reser'' 
ing seats for noii-Brafamins in the futuu 
Legislative Council «rf Madras, ss it will be co. 
Stituted under the new Government of India Ac- 
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The Joint Select Committee of ParilAment which 
dealt with that measare reported as follows:— 

“ In the Madras Pr^Wency theppmmittw con* 
Ridered that the non-Brhbmios must be provided 
with sepamte repreeentation by means of the ro* 
Rervation of eea^s. -The Brahmins and non- 
HrehmioB shonld be invited to settle tbe matter 
by negotiation among themselves; and it would 
>.iily be, if agreement eannot be reached in that 
way, that the decision should be referred to an 
arbitiator, appointed for the purpose by the Go¬ 
vernment of India. 

Your Excellency invited the Bramins and non- 
Brabmins to act upon this recommendation but 
they failed to reach agreement. At your instance 
tbe Government of India then appointed me to 
I'-bitrate. • 

3 On the let March, 1920 at 3 p m. I met 
the following gentlemen at Madras:— , , 

Brahmins—The Hon’ble Mr. T. R. Rama- 
(handra Iyer, Mr 0. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Mr. 

1’. Kiuayanamurthi Pantulu, D<*WAn Bahadur 
M it imachan'dra Rao, Mr K. Rama Ijongar 
and the 'ton’ble Mr B. V. Narasimhn Iyer. 

Non Brahmins—Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava 
I’illrti, Mr. V. OhakVarai * Ubetty, Mr. Lbdd ^ 
Oovind Does, Mr. L. K. Tnisiram, the Hon’hle 
Dow'tn Bahadur P Theagaraya Chetty and Mr. 

\. Ilamaawainy Moodellinr. 

TJm> first BIX docrihed themself^s as repre^ntn* 
t^'C!*:, but not with plenipotentiary powers of the 
ISraliDiin community in Madras. The other six 
dH-cvihed themselves as representatives of, and 
f.!('to,intenti.aHes for the non-Br«ihmin com* 

.1 '’utv. • 

’! The proceedings of the meeting were report- 
- substantial accuracy in the local P*css. I 

iicgnn by making an appeal to the 12 gentlemen 
pi'psftnt for an amicable eettlemsnt among them¬ 
selves, but, aftera short intevvni of private diRCus- 
tion, they assured me that they could n-'-t compo.ce * 
tr.oir difiTerences, They then etated their respict- 
ivfi eases 

4. The non Brahmins opened tbe discussion. 
Mr Kesava Pitlai on behalf of the Madras 
Piwsidoncy Association read the statement which 
1 append and have marked “ A He was suppor- 
fcd by Mr. Thesgaraya Ohetty itnd with reserva¬ 
tion by Mr. Govinda Doss Mr. Theagaraya Chetty 
end Mr. Klgodeliar pn behalf of the Sobth Indian 
Liberal Federation expressed a .preference for 
' oremunal electorates, failing which the? were 
ready to endorse* the claim of the Madras 
Presidency Association. Mr. Tuisiram urged the 
claims for eeparate r^treBentation of certain 


named eaetea but ex^ained that this was only bis 
personal view. Mr. Oovind Doss banded in a new 
scheme w&iob I attach and have marked “ B ”, 
He also read the explanatory memorandum 
accompanying it. . ^ 

6. After these six gentlemen bad spoken, I 
asked if I might take it that tbe non* Brahmin 
comtDuni^, though some of them would prefer 
communal representation, are unanimous in ask¬ 
ing that 42 seats be reserved for them if 66 seats 
are silolted to the general Hinc^u electorate. They 
accepted this as a correct summary of the wish of 
their community. • 

6. Tbe Brahmin representatives then put 
their case, Mr. T. K. Ramachandra Iyer read the 
statement which I append and have marked “C.’* 
Each uf tbe six gentlemen spoke in support of it. 
They described tbe Brahmin community asunani- 
mous in4)be demand that, if 65 seats are to be 
htled by tbe votes of the general Hindu electorate, 
not more than 2.^1 or 26 of these should be reserv¬ 
ed for nonDrahmins. The Conference closed at 
7fii. 

7. I have given my best consideration to <he 
case as thus presented and I have studied tbe 
earlier literature forwarded by the Government 
of India. I had previously bad the advantage of 
hearing most of the evidence which was given on 
the|Buhject before tbe Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament last year. By “non-Brahmins” I 
understand that the Committee meant those non- 
Brahmin Hindus for whom communal representa¬ 
tion is not provided. By “separate representa¬ 
tion ” 1 do not understand that tbe Committee 
meant coijimuDiiT representation. Itor do l*under- 
stand that they contemplated the reservition of 
scats in any definite,proportion to either the 
size or th«t voting power of tbe two communi¬ 
ties. On these assumptions the following are my 
conclusions. ' 

8^ The issue has become a comparatively 
narrow one. The contention of the non Brahmins 
before me was that an arbitrary limit should he 
placed upon the^umber of Brahmins who may be 
elected by the territorial H’«du constituencies; 
they would %llow roughly gMy one Brahmin in 
each territorial *unit. On tbe other ^and tho 
Brahmins urged Ahat they should he free to com 
pete for any setfts after arartain number, roiigldv 
one in esph ^territorial unit, iiad bi on reserved for 
a non-Brahmin candidate., The latter view sevm.s 
to me to accord more nearly with the genorfl 
equities of the case, than tbe former, 

9. The ctaiin of tbe non Brahmins for epecjal 
protMtioo is based, as 1 understand it,.on tbe 
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tppreheDBton tfbat they woold okberwiga be left 
in a miDorit; et the polls despite tbeir super! 'r 
voting power, by reason of the enoial inOuence 
and electioDeering tactics of the Byahmins. To 
avert such a contingency it does not appear to me 
necessary to guarantee the non-Brahmins a large 
majority of seats, or indeed any majority. It 
seems sufficient to ensure^liem such a startip the 
race as will prevent thiir being uut-diStenced if 
they exercise ordinary energy and intelligence. 
In this connection it is impossible to overlook the 
vefy great preponderance of the non^Brabmins in 
the electoral rolls, which they themselves put, on' 
moderate confputation, as 8 to I. 

10. That the non-Brahmins are already corn* 
petent without special protection to secure 
reasonable success would appear from .statis¬ 
tics which I obtained informally from the 
Madras Becretariat. The figures in question 
are the number of Brahmin and non-brahmin 
members of Municipal Oouocils for wlv'ch there 
are direct elections and of District Boards for 
which there ere electoral colleges based on 
direct election. They show that in these 
bodies non Brahmins have secured a very con¬ 
siderable proportion of seats. The inference, both 
from these figures and from general consideratione, 
seems to be that the necessities of the case do not 
go further than the provision of a reasonable 
minimum number of non-Brahmin seats to be 
Bupplementea by the growing political capacity of 
the community. 

11. I do not, therefore, advise the reservi^tion 

of an absolute majority of sente in the 4erritorial 
Hindu electorates for non-Brnbinihp. Such a 
course (vould place the non-Brahinins (in a posi¬ 
tion of security which*micht tend to impair their 
cohesion and encourage secHioDal difierences. On 
the other hand, something less than a clear 
majority would ensure au effective voice for the 
intereat of their commucity in the Oouncil, while 
it would leave them with a healthy stimulud to 
strive in the competition of the polls for a re¬ 
presentation more closely related to their numeri¬ 
cal superiority. * 

12. My award accbr^ingly is as foUows:—Fur 
the non-Brahmins there should be reserved two 
seats in tiie city of Madras ; the single seat allott¬ 
ed to the towns of Tinnerelly anH. Polamcottah ; 
the single seat allotted to the Nil^Hs end one 
seat in each of the plrfral donatituencibs *for the 
districts of Anantapar, iJ'orth Arc'>t, South Areot, 
Bellary, Ohingleput, Ohittoor, Coimbatore, Cudda- 
pab, Qanjim, Oodayari, Quntur South Kanara, 
E.istni (First Dtvisioo), Eistnt (Second Division), 


Eamool, Madura, Malabar, Kellore, Bamnad, 
Salem, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Tricbinopoly* end 
Yisagapatam thus making 28 seats in all. This 
proceeds on tBe^ssfrumptien that the accompanying 
list of consiituenciee for the general Hindu- 
eleotoratore and the alloca^itoD of seats indicated 
in the aeoompanyiDg*Rtateineiit, which was fur¬ 
nished po me by the Madras Secretariat, will be 
finally accepted. 

13. With this report I enclose a number of 
letters and telegrams received by me during the 
course of the arbitration. 1 alao enclose two 
letters which reached me subsequently on the 
subject of reserving seats in the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture and a copy of my replies thereto. 
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Cities and Distrlots. 

• • 

No: of 
seats. 

No. as 
since re¬ 
vised. 

• 

No. re¬ 
served to 
Non-Brah- 
,mins 

URBAN. 



Madras 

S 

4 

2 

Madura 

1 

1 


Calicut * 

1 



Triphinopoly A 8ri- 
rangum .i. 

•l 

1 


• Tinnevelly and Palum- 
eottah 

1 

1 


Cocanada 


1 


Vizagapatam 

• •• 

1 

... 

• • RURAL. • 

Anantapur 

2 

2 

a 

1 

Arcot North 

3 

3 • 

1 

Arcot South , 

3 

3 

1 

Bellary 

2 

2 .. 

1 

Cbingleput 

2 

2 

1 

Chittoor ... 

2 

2 

1 

Ooimbattfo 

3. 

3 

1 , 

Cuddapan ... 

Z 

2 

1 

Ganjam 

2 

3 

1 

Oodavery 

2 

2 

1 

Guntur 

3 

3 

1 

^anara South • ... 

2 

2 -• 

1 . 

Eistna I 

2 

2 

1 

Eistna II 

2 

2 

1 

Euraool 

i 

2 

• 1 

Madura 

3 

3 

1 

Malabar 

2 

2 

1 

Nellorr 

2 

2 

1 , 

Nilgiris, Tbo 

1 

1 

1 

Ramnad 

2 

2 

1 

Salem 

2 

2 

1 

Tanjore 

3 

3 

. 1 

Tinnevelly • 

2 

2 . 

• 1 

Tricbinopoly 

2 • 

• 2 

1 

Vizagapatam * 

3 

2 

.1 

Total 

. 65 . 

65 

28 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS • 


A PeAnanent Coalition Party 

In the Rtview of Ji«vi&wt (London), ^r. E ElKot, 
u. p , makes out a atrung case for a permanent 
OoalitioQ Party, while* Mr. W, M. B. Pringle 
argues contra. * 

Captain Elliot saja that even in* pre-war days 
the Coalition was emerging; the recent accelera. 
tion has simply made clear to every one the trend 
of the eurrents.' In Austria, New Zealand and 
the continent of Europe, the Coalition or the 
Centre Party has come into power as a result of 
the war. He is of the view that there is no 
substantial diifereoco of policy between the Liber¬ 
als and the Unionists of Great Britain in most 
matters, excepting the thorny Irish question. It 
is the ten million mass of oig^niscd labour with 
which the Cabinet has to deni. Liberals and 
Unionists bave to present a united fiont to \l)e 
creed of Soctilisoi, Marx',\n or Guild, ns the cai^e 
may be. The centre-party, the f-npix'itcrs of the 
step by step advanoe, the method of trial and 
error, having a deep distrust of furniulir must fight 
Lubonr with its fnr-roaching, revolutionary cryd. 

For till the dlfTorcnccs lietwocn Capital and Lafioiir 
httvo boon thrashed out all over Europe the diirerciic.c' 
botwoon Conservative and Liberal, oven between 
Tory .and Wee Free, will bo no deeper than tb.' shades 
of their nccic-ties. 

The writer then refers to thd Unit'd Staffs. 
wh3re ptrty activity is trying to wietk tho League 
of Nations.^ He sum.s up the achieveinci\,ts of the 
present Coalition Party in Great Britain thus:-- 

(l) It. haswoonrhided pe.u-o. (2) It has demobilised 
the armies w ithout any liitcb. (3) It hae staved off 
the ttcvoliition. (4) It li;ta toiled unceasingly at Ho- 
construction. • • a 

T^e writer deals witli each of these fonr items 
at sumo length, With regard to K(‘rnni‘tructi')ii 
he claims that the Ministry of Health itnd 
t*ie Minisfl-y of Transport nrgaiiised by the Coa¬ 
lition are outstanding features and be gives credit 
to it foB the League of Nations, the Indian 
Reform Act, the Kaiikey Commission, the IVc- 
war Practices Act, tho Housing Acts, the 
Electricity Schemes etc. 

The following is the concluding portion of his 
argument for a permanent Coalition Party :— 

The Coal^ion is o^t a local, but a world phenonic- 
non. 

If Coalition did not exist we should require to 
create it. * * 

Therefore it wilt emerge, a Permanent Coalition 
Party, to front organised Labour and with it thrash 
eut tbe problems of our century—in shert, io liquidate 
tile Industrial Revolutiol. 


Mr. Pringle, on the other band, states that the 
brilliance ei the Prime Minister’s success in the 
genera) eleotifn of December 1F18, has only mo« 
mentariiy obseored his fundamental failure. His 
arguments against the Coalition Party*niay be 
summarised thus;— 

(Ih Mr. ,Lloyd OeorgdS old Liberal oolleagues, in 
fact, more than half of the Liberal Party, regard his 
electoral tactics with sullen resentment. (2) The bye- 
elections of the hist twelve monthi have proved that 
more than half of the electors who take aiw intei^st 
in politics are opposed to the Uovemment which 
claims to represent a united nation. (3) Sven the 
Prime Minister’s laurels as the man wlfo won the war 
are begioning to fade. The people are beginning mere 
and more to realise tbe part pluyod by Amerioau inr 
torvention in the war. l4) Mr Lloyd George's at- 
t«mptB«at reconstruction have not proved much of a 
euccoss. Th'o Ministry o( Health Art and tbe Minis¬ 
try of Tranaport Act have not acliieved anything wor^ 
the name* Conscription lias ijot yet been fully abo¬ 
lished. because peace bus not yot bben fully concluded. 
Tbe Hoiisisig Act is inedo'iuate, of the 100,000 houses 
propo.se<l to he built in the year following tbe Ajrmis- 
tice, only 124 have materialised. Land has been ac¬ 
tually buiiKhi. but thf settlers are few. * The delay in 
announcing tlie future policy in regard to tbe mines 
is very serious. Tho number of bills, abandoned at 
the close of the seHsiun, is-to some extent an indica¬ 
tion of the Coalition's failure, (.'i) The Coalition's 
treatment of Ireland is n record of unretrievod disas¬ 
ter. The enactment of conscription for Ireland in 
April 1918, oven thouah there was no intention of en¬ 
forcing it, shattered the Constitutional Nationalist 
Party of Ireland and made Sinnfeiners dominate Irish 
politics. Tho report of the Irish Convention has not 
been legislated upon, as per promise. (6) Finance has 
lieeh handled without courage, skill or forethought. 
Extravagance has been allowed to reign too long un¬ 
checked. The fupding loan wa.*'a failure; week by 
week the rloating debt ix being mcrea.vod. inflation 
has been continued and extended with the result that 
instead Ilf prices falling, us tfie Prime Minister pre¬ 
dicted, they have risen to a height unprecedented at 
any perioif ofthe wnr. (7) Ths Coalition’s policy in 
Russia has been a hopeless muddle. (8) The mum- 
tsiniug of tho bRickade even after tho Armisticn was 
concluded was unjust »nd opposed to International 
Lat^ and is one ofthe I'liusssfor the present economic 
crisis in Central Europe. (9) The territorial adjust- 
monts made in conseijimncc of the peace sot at nought 
the principle of |elf-dPti!rinination nnd are a fruitful 
seed-plot of future wars. (JU) Jhe reparation clauses 
of the Pea^c Trsuty are sq severe that Germany 
cannot carry th^ out. • 

Mr. Pringle concludes bis argumont* thus :— 

The Coalition discloses no vision, courage or 
■tatesmaosbip. Instciid of well-considered schemes 
of rcconttrnction they have given us hasty, ill-digest¬ 
ed and incffoctive legislation. Their Budget is a mo¬ 
nument of financial ineptitude. Ireland they b%ve 
driven into irreconcilable antagoni-m. They have 
wasted British treasure and British lives in prolong¬ 
ing and aggravating tbe woes of Russia Id Coptral 
^rope they have produeed Chaos aid eallqd >t Peace. 
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Tb^ Armenian*: their, pa»t and future 

W. £. D. Alleo, writing in the Qiiarterljf 
Rmiew for January 1920 on the Armenian 
queetion, says that, wherever the Armenian is 
found, from Mxrseilles to Cairo, ?rom Cairo to 
Tiflie aD<^i4p the Volga to Kazan, be is univer* 
eally dieliked and that the Egyptian occasionally 
lynches him, the Turk systematically bullies hiOi 
the Rburd murders him, the Tartar'roba him, 
the Georgian vituperates him snd the Russian 
despises him. The Armenian occupies < in the 
flooial system of tbo Eistern Mediterranean and 
Ponine lands the same unenviable position that 
the .Tow has in Central and Eistern Europe. 
Foreign opinion about the Armeniane has bMO 
formed by contact with the wealthy but denation¬ 
alised merchants of Marseilles and Manchester. 
Bot the real Armenians are to be found near 
Mount Ararat and consist in the great majority 
of peasants and they retain much of the 'inherent 
characteristics of sturdiness and obstim^py which 
history attributes to their race. The Zeitun 
Aroienian a^d the Erivan Armenian are the real 
tvpe.s of the nation which has preserved its indivt- 
daility throagh .3000 years of vicis«itudee. From 
its geographical position, Armenia became from 
the earliest times the battle-ground of contending 
rfationSgthe battle-field of the Romans,'and Purtho- 
Persians, then of Greeks and Arabs, while AUns, 
Khnzars and Huns periodically swarmed from 
the north into tho country. The decline of the 
Kh.ilifate in the 9ch century occasioned an 
Armenian revival ajid there arose the two feudal 
nioDarchies of the Ragratuiii family at« Ani -and 
the Ardezuni at Van. In the hlth century the* 
Soljiik^urks overran Armenia and Georgia and 
sacked Ani and the •country became a hunting 
ground for Rhurds, Turks and Mongols until the 
Ottoman Sullnns established their autbonty there. 
Rut, throughout the long centuries of Turkish 
domination, the Armaniarm retained their, 
individuality and independence, both in thought 
and religion. At tho end of the 17th eentury, 
the Armenians hegan to look to the help of the 
;i”grosMve Miii^coviie pov'er ntid with the 
' >'at>ii'litnent. of thd Ku.ssinus in Trajifi CliueHm 
•e/u.i ni-'t'cin phastk .f the Arnuenian qu^-^tion. 

Fiw P-C^yenrn thn ArinonL.ns under Itue.-ie weie 
ceoiut* i some degree of ^iulonomf .^n edae.tional 
and ecclesiast'cal affiiiiB and a pencaful adminis¬ 
tration. Certain provUion* in the etrdatUg of 
Berlin and Pai is were, inserted in favour of the 
Turkish ArmeniaiiS ; with Abdul. Hamid and 
more particularly with the accession of the i'oung 


Turks to power in 1908, the Turkification tf 
Armenia proceeded apace accompanied by mas* 
sucres and brutality. In tbalate war, Enver P.isha 
began* a soheae of enacting an autonomous 
Armenian pftncipality in return for support 
against Russia. But the ArmsnUns steadily and 
permtently fought the Turks and mnst bravely 
in the terrible end critioa) winter of 1917-18, 
when the treaty of Brett lAtovsk was being 
negotiated. In Nov. 18, the Erivan Govern¬ 
ment requested the Allied Powers to give it 
official recognition and financial assistance. 
Suggestions have aleo been made that the United 
States of America should accept a mandate for 
Armenia. The question of the future of 
Armenia and Trans-caucasia is still unsolved 
I and is complicated by the probability that the 
political status" of Russia will remain indeiinite 
for some years to come. 

The Untouchables of India 

The name Untouchable, as a name for the 
depressed cl.tsees, is a revival of the mo.st ancient 
designation of these people and in reality rufers 
to that part of the population which is not uj- 
mitted to eny recognised social status in tho 
Uitklu community a'tid accordingly segregated 
•from it without having gainol admission to either 
Christianity or Iskm. The untouchables, writes 
the Rev H. V. W. Stanton, in the Asirtiie Aewirio 
* for January, may be broadly divided into the 
Aboriginal and tne Domiciled, the former living 
in more or lees separate territories and following 
their over—primitive organisation and cults. An 
appreciable number of some of these tribes as in 
» the cere of the Bhils are domiciled Umong the 
general population. The domiciled untonclmblcs 
are the |>ody of subjugat'd Aborigines who >'a'’e 
been fitted on to the Hindu community as an 
appendix, emlnwcing occupations wliich are spio- 
cially menial and toilsome or cereinuninlly degra- 
•ding. The variety of religious belief ii.id practice 
among this section is very great. Generally 
speaking, they represent the animist ciilU of their 
ancestois, in which ritual is more psiaistont than 
belief. In some cases, as among the Clmhars of 
the Punjab, tho old beliefs and prHctices a.e 
oiu.-'h oveilaid by the religion of tlie (rasters 
whom they happen to serve. The Civohar- adupt 
namfs and religious terms, Hindu, S.kh or 
Mussalman as the case may be. 

, Sir Herbert Rkley clsssifios the untouchables 
by regions and divides there into Hiudus and 
animists. Sir Atbelatsn Baines, in his £tAno- 
frajfhy of India, olaBSiSes the domiciled untoucUa* 
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bles by caetes and occupations and totals them as 
amounting to about 35 millions. Taking the 
chief Aboi’iKina] tribes, ye may gvoep them into 
(1) Western, (2) OuntrRl(3) Soutberd siad (4) Ras- 
tern. Out of a total of nearly 20 million 
Ai'ongtnes, the main' greDps mentioned above 
count for over 13 millions (Bhils, JBbiUlns, Gonds 
Santals, Kol, Munda, Oran, Mina, *Rbond, 
Ktiiumban, Kachari, Magh,> Kaga, Shan and 
K.baren ) Of these the Bhils are a tribe that 
• includes every stage of civilisation from the wild 
hunter of the hilli to the orderly and bard-work* 
ing pleasant of the lowlands. Another dilliculty 
lies in the variety of occupations which may be 
comprised under one caste or sub caste. Among 
the 30 millioce of the domiciled untouchables the • 
largest groups are (1) Chuhra and* Megh of the 
Punjab (2) Bhangi and Blinr of U P. (3) Uiri, 
Dinnk,aMonh; and Kama Sudra of* Bengal, 

, (4) Dhed,' Mahnr, Maugh etc. of Bombay. 
(5) ^ladiga, Mala and Paraiyan of Madras, Less 
than .3 millions remain divided among the minor 
unclean castes. The mat^s-niovement townreU. 
Christianity has been moat in evidence*among the 
shree Bouth Indian *groiips and among ,Clic 
Chuhias of the Punjab. Mext would cniue tlio • 
Bliangia of the United Provinces, the Mahars of 
B'>mb!iy and tl-e NatOHsudi-ne (nrbtwhilo Chati- 
d.tls^ oi Bengal. A few among tho Chamars have 
been converted. A very large* portion of tl)» 
donicilod untouchables remain as virgin soil fur 
missionary and philanthropic effort. 

Ancient Hindu Polities ' 

In an ffrticle on the Hindu Theory of Inter¬ 
national Relations contributed to the Anwiatn 
Pt^i^cal Scimae litoitio, Brofessor BenoyeKumar 
Sarkar writes 

Thb conception of *' external ' sovereignity was well 
established in the Hindu philosophy of the state. Tbc 
Hiudu thinkers not only analyzed sovereignty with* 
regard to the constituent elements in a single state. 
They realized also that sovereiguty is not ooniplote 
unless it is external as well as intemab that is, unless 
the state can exercise its internal authority unobstruc¬ 
ted by and independently of other states. 

"Great misery," says Shookra, "comes of depen¬ 
dence on others. There is no greater happiness th.in 
that from self-rule." This is one of the maxims of tho 
iSAuoA'ra-nectt bearing on the freedom of the rashfra, 
or the land and tho people in a state. Eautilya also 
in his remarks on " foreign rule" expre^cy the same 
idea in a negative munoer. Under it, we are told in 
his ArtAa-sAastra. the country is not treated ns one’s 
own bind, it i» impoverished, its wealth is carried off, 
or it is treated “ as ^ commercial article." The des- 
(ription is suggestive of John Stuart Mill’s metaphor 
-^of the ■' cuttle farm'' applied to the " govonunent of 
one people by another." • 


- * - • - 

Defects m Education 

In an article on education in tho \Vednei>-l(ti/ 
S6'yi»tD, Mr. ^rancis H. Skrine, f ii u. s, deals 
with four chief defects of the pics.-nt sjstec: < *' 
education. His 6rst complaint is that*Hie c.i.u 
luioentfl of the teachers are so low that a innkl'i.;' 
seiisp of itijustiue wHicb*is highly destriiotivo c>> 
efficiency turk.s in the mind of the teacher. Un¬ 
skilled dockers earn £7 a week, while, under tho 
scale of* salaries proposed by Lord Biirnbapi’s 
Commission in England, headofkstet's will receive 
about X6 10s. and certificated assistants with 
two years’college training will draw only about 
^3. His second item of complaint is that there 
is inadequate provision for tho comforts of teach¬ 
ers in schools. He cites the inetaiice of a 
school where the teachers’ common room is little 
better than a cupboard, without sufficient hooks 
for overcoats and their lavatory is alongside the 
children’s<:losete out of doors. Ho 80 )s that 
every elementary school should have a com I'ortably- 
furnisbed common-room suitublo to its stall'. 

The next item is'the unwieldiness ^f the pre¬ 
sent day classes. He rightly remarks that cuch 
child has a claim to individual attention wliich 
cannot be satisfied in cluvses contnining forty nnd 
upwards. It is difficult, if not impossible, to beep 
such a crowd within the bounds of discipline. 
Backward children, who require more sympathe¬ 
tic care than their brighter fellows, arc peifurco 
neglected. The classes should be reduced to a 
maximum strength of thirty. 

Mr. Skr^ue then complains about tho inadeqn -.te 
facilities for manual training in schools.* In n 
school at Millh.ink, where Uie school-going po]it( 
latiuQ numbered 1,50(^children, there wu.s p-uvi 
sion in manual instruction for only 40 bo)H. T-" 
equipment also was very poor. Facilities 'i>'‘ 
acquiring the rfldiments of the arts and crnfks i.. 
Bchqols ought to bo provided on tho same scalo a, 
those for mastering the contents of books. 

Tbe last and most important item of his cum- 
pla><it is the ill-^pquipmont of the majority of tbe 
children for an honest career.* The majority of 
the Poor Hrw Coinmissiqtiers found out that 
seventy to eighty per cent, of the boys ^ho iea\'o 
school at fourteen drift into “ Bliiidalloy ” rail¬ 
ings. An eoqTliry into tlie economic coodition of 
the wor|(erg art Sheffield confirms tho sbovo rsti- 
' mate. This is in itself a/;nishing indictment of 
the system of elementary education observirg tn 
England. Tbe imperfect education tends to make 
tbe labourer clay in the bands of Uolsheyist 
pottw. ' . • 
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Education in Mytoi^e and Bengal 

Writiog on tbe above subject io tbe Mo<l«m 
Review for March, Prof. Rtdhakauial Mukbeijee 
lays great stress on.tbe importance of vocational 
instruetion in the earlier cl itiseB of Indian schools. 
He regre&'that tbe Calcutta University Com* 
mission, though they recognised fully tbe defect 
in our present day education arisingsfrom' the 
neglect of science and technology, did not recom¬ 
mend adequate measures for removing it. He then 
refers nitb approval to the recent memorandum 
on education published by the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment. Hesses: — 

The essenticU features of the scheme of educational 
orKiinisatioD are (1) a system of Kindergarten in tbe 
primary schools; |2) agricultural education in the 
rural middle schools with an alternative industrial 
ooureo in urban middle echools, or, as a modification, 
training in agriculture and one industry in tbe rural 
middle schools and two industries in the city middle 
schools: l3) provision for a three years’ course in 
industfies or agriculture as optional withiit the curri¬ 
culum combined wiUi general education in the High 
Schools; (4) speeialis^ technical sctJools for more 
advanced courses as well as continuation classes for 
adult workmen. . 

Turowg th the recent memorandum circulated 
by tbe Government of Bengal, iVof. Mukberjee 
says that daily weather observations and nature 
observations in tbe nature diary will prove to 
be of great interest and delight to tbe pupils 
whose knowledge will be related to environ¬ 
mental.^ facts and conditions, llo then insists 
on the need of a garden and a small industrial 
workshop in every school. He urges that in 'the 
primary stage vocational instruction should not 
be direct and that only in the*secondary stage 
direct vocational instruction ought to*be more 
•mpbasised. In rural’middle schools, agiicalture 
should form a compulsory part of the curriculum, 
while in urban middle schools industrial training 
ought to be compulsory .and diversified, Even in 
high schools a three years course in agriculture 
or industries should be provided ns optional,'for 
High Schools should train students not only for 
tbe Uoiversity but also for the vocations in life. 

*' It wilt thus be the task of sebondary schools 
toeontinae the practical course so that.*.he student 
may earn his living without a long course of subee- 
qaent sptiiial training in polytechnic institutes and 
workshops. The introduction of qaeie, marching 
drill and oouotry games as well, as hygiene, 
village sanitation, siVk nursing triti Bomsekic 
egonomy are among 'other excellent features 
t#f tbe propowd eurriculam ia Bengal. There 
aBBUi^ly demand reedgnitioo in tbe curriculum 
for the piimary and secondary schools io Mysore.” 


Women’s Franchise in India 


In the Unikd^India (London) Mrs. Herabai A. 
Tuta traces /he piogreA of the agitation for 
women’s franchise in India and its results. She 
says that tbs awakening of -India to her rights as 
a great nation has nob been confined to the men 
of India. Tbe women of India by no means 
Isgged behind their men in their demand for 
political rights. When Mr. Montagu went to 
India to investigate and study tbe conditions there, 
a deputation of Indian women, in which all tbe 
provinces were represented, waited on tbe 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State and spoke 
on behalf of their Indian sisters. Tbe chief 
promoters of this deputation were two ladies who 
had been ardent workers for the women’s suffrage 
movement in England. However, when tbe 
Montaga-Chelmsford scheme of Gov,eminent came 
out, no mention of women was made in- it. 

Tbe women of India nevertheless worked on. 
They wanted to more a resolution at the Calcutta 
Congress, Deo. 1017 in favour of women’s 
sufi'rage, but the resolution could not be taken 
owing to want of tim^. But the women were at 
, hst BuccessfuI for a resolution to tbe snmo ell'ect 
was passed by the Si)ectul Congress of Sertember 
1918 and the regular Congress at Delhi in Dee. 
1918. 

,, Nor did the women remain quiet in Proviifcinl 
and District Conferences. Tbo Malabar District 
Conference 1918 passed a resolution in their 
favour and several provincial Congress Coiii- 
niittees and* the Andhra Piovinoial Conference 
followed suit. 

.A resolution in the Bombay Legislative Council 
bo the e^Tect that women should be eligible ut 
as municipal councillors was carried by a majority 
but a resolution to the same effect was thrown 
^out by tbe Corporation of Bombay in April, 1919. 
The principle, however, being granted in the 
Legislative Council, tbe women of Bombay feel 
assured that tbe right to vote and take active 
part in the affairs of their country would soon be 
theirs in actuality. 


John Bull’* Wail 

“ What a difi'erenoe it would make if we bad 
only a tcore of men in the House of Commons 
owning no allegiance save to Britain, caring less 
tbeD notbing for tbs smiles pr frowos of any 
party, clique or junta—calling none their master 
but their coDBuience and their King.” 
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The Housing Problem Sully’s Grand Designs 


Henrietta 0. Bartnet, c. b e., writing in a 
recent issue of the ConAm ^agazi^, points out 
that it ia not habitations that are wanted but 
homes. She urges that Govecnment should take 
the lead in supplying housing accommodation for 
the working elatses. She puts the objectora to 
the State Scheme into the following five classes : 

1. The attitude of one set of people may be 
summed up as follows:— 

* Hurry up, get somethiog temporary done, 
don’t wait for all this planning and arranging. 
Run up huts or patch up ondemned bouses. 
This deberininatton to get it all exactly according 
to the fancy of some architect fellows is hindering 
trade. House the “ hands ” somehow and let us 
gat on.’ 

2. The attitude of another set of peciple q;iay 
be summed up as follows 

‘ All this class of things is too expensive. It 
perhaps might be desirable if the nation were 
very flourishing, but it is in imminent danger of 
bankruptcy, and every penny must* be saved. 
We can’t afford to house the people at'the {vo- 
possd co.st; it is ridiculous. The poor must Idarn 
to put up with inconveniences. They want it alt 
their own way now-a-dsys. Why should the rich 
be taxed to pay rout for the poor 

3: The attitude of a third set of people, may 
be summed up as follows:— 

‘ That class of persons, believe me, does not want 
baths, threS bedrooms, a parlour and a garden. 
They would not know what to do With them if 
they had tflem. They are not ueed to more than * 
two rooms, Why should the Oovornment givo 
what is not aeked fer, aid encouraeo them to 
make further demands?’ 

4 ! Tbe attitude of a fourth set of people may 
be summed up as follows;— 

• ‘ Eoglaitd has recently shown tbe splendid* 
qaalities of her people. They were reared in tbe 
conditions which are now condemned. What was 
good enough for their fathers is good enough for 
their sons. Character is born by conquering diffi* 
edlties. Don’t let us make our people soft.’ 

S, Tbe attitude of a fifth set of people may be 
summed up as follows :— 

‘ History shows that every nation has a resi* 
duum. Let it )i.v»in slams. It likes them, is 
happy in them, and as they are* unhealthy the ■ 
eonaeqaence'will be that the residuum will not in¬ 
crease in number.* A survey of centuries will 
''show the wisdom of retaining slum areas.' 


Id tbe October number of The Edinburgh Eevievo, 
Sir Jeffery Bhtler writes about the Lvague of 
Nations idea which Sully, the Minister of Henry 
IV of Prance, projected and which has noS received 
Bufiicient attention either at tbe hands of authors 
of dost 4>ook8 dealing with Modern History. 
Sully wbb a voracious reader and voluminous 
writer,. In his Economics A'o^afn, the historian 
is introduced to tbe conception of the Grand 
Design, that system of world organisation which 
Sully attributes to his master, Heniy IV. Some¬ 
times tbe idea is treated merely as the subject of 
the king’s day dreams, sometimes as a useful 
handle in the negotiations between tbe King and 
the Huguenute. The basis of the policy was con¬ 
ceived to consist in the 1 eduction of the European 
balance ef power to an "equilibrium, and it was 
thought that this could be obtained by a re-group- 
ing of European powers. These powers should 
form a general council consisting of 60 persons, 
chosen proportionately every third year from all. 
There was an obligation upon all*to combine 
counsel and forces against the Turk if it were 
necessary, and secondly there was to be attempted 
tbe enforcement of religious toIrri<n<e with 
regard to Catholics, Lutheians and. Calvinists 
which WHS coming into foive in France. 

Sully'e hopes of securing English co operation 
died out with the death ol Klizabeth, and though 
hisidea was well received by James upon whose im- 
pressionaUe tnind be worked with much buccpsb 
the fruit was nut realised. 

Id the Grand Design there is nothing to sur¬ 
prise the historian of tbe period though modem 
popular opinion has eflher bailed it as a novelty, 
or put it down as an anachronism indicative of 
later forgery.* But tke 17th ceotury France 
Bftw^ Bodin developing political philosophy and 
epeculatioo concerning national and inter- 
Dational government. Besides Bodio there 
were obscure wiiters like Postel, Hotman, etc. 
Sully’s design was not merely the creation of a 
disappointM statesman ; itsmust have been work¬ 
ing in hia minff before bis retirement. In tbe 
French hatred gf the Empire,-Sully sa# that it 
was necessary to form a great l.icngue with 
France at itB.bead in which France must adopt an 
attitude of selllefs benevolenco. The permanent 
fruit of Bully's idea was Die cieation in 1610 aof 
tbe great anti-Habsburg League at Halle. 
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The Evangelitatfon of India 

Xbs Rev. H. A. Popley, writing in Iht ^^ai^ and 
(for jAQUkry, 1920), ea 78 thnt Christianity 
)t&s io India its biggest and hardest<task, and bss 
to fane in the country virile Mahotnedanias), the 
aggressivb'propaganda of the Arya Simajiste, 
the oalm assurance of the Jains, the boidners 
of Itfdian natiocalisin, and the all-Absorbing 
paDtheisjn. He summarises some of the results 
and lessons of the tour undertaken by Dr. d; MrSi 
Eddy for the purpose of stimulating Christians 
to become evangelists, for conducting evangelistic 
meetings amopg prepared audiences of Hindus 
and for speaking to non Obristian students. The 
foItowiDg are the most important of the lessons. 

The task of evangelisation needs time. In many 
places we found that neither missiouaries, nor 
pastors nor church members had time for this. 
The missionaries were too busy with other things, 
the Indian Christians were too busy with earning 
their livelihood, and there was no time for any¬ 
thing bub haphazird and spasmodic efforts, It is 
clear that it'is impossible effect any largo 
advance UDti( more people are prepared to give 
time to this task. We are not going to win India 
simply by giving to the work of evangelisation a 
little spare time now and then. 

Another lesson which has impressed itself upon 
us is the need for steady and continuous i-ffort. 
We must not expect to achieve much by sp-tsmo- 
dio or occasional efforts, and we must never leive 
an effort of this kind without the possibility of a 
continuous follow-up. We must plan for a cam¬ 
paign which is spread over years ajid not simply 
a few months, which goes forward a little each 
time, and which puts before the Church a strate¬ 
gic objective at which it aiipp continuously. We 
have determined, and many evangelistic workers 
are with us in this determination, that this 
special effort shall continue, and that there shall 
be agepcies available to help forward the steady 
progress of the work in ell the places visited. 

The value of personal inSuence to lead to deci¬ 
sion and to provide for a continuance of the wurk 
was another lesson of the tour. Several of the 
brethren toM os bow thpy bad b^gun personal 
work after the meetings. Dr. Eddy says, “ 1 leave 
India with tbe oonviction that yorr are entering 
upon a new era. North and SoutlT throughout 
the country 1 have seen signs of promise. <1 have 
never seen the Indian Oi^preh so roused and at 
weik. r believe it will surpass China, in due 
■easoD we shall reap if we faint not. We are on 
the right lioee. Tbie method will win India." 


A New Fibre 


In the/o/Qn .Vjpaems for January, we tead 
that Japan has discovered a new fibre to mix 
with cotton wbi'di promised to cause a revolution 
in cheap fabrics. It is a kind of eea-grass known 
as wg/rmt which when properly treated and 
mixed with raw cotton makes thread strong and 
usefni. The quantity available i.s believed to 
be unlimited and grows luxuriantly about rocks 
facing the open sea. The plant grows best from 
spring to autumn and oan be beat harvested in 
winter or in the autumn. Tbe use of this ueel 
in cotton spinning has only just begun and is not 
, on a very eztenaive scale as yet. It was first 
tried in making rough horse biankehs. Fisher¬ 
men do not like this plant as fish do not come 
where it. is to be found and bathers r-;gard it 
with aversion ns they get tangled up in it. Tbe 
outer casing of the weed can be removed and 
when the fibre is washed and boiled it looks 
exactly like cotton fibre. 

The preparation of this sca-wood for use in Hpinning 
is a'work that calls for ro spcbial time or pains. The 
^weedcanbr burvestod when convonisnt, and it does 
not spoil by waiting and drying. Tbe plant can be 
gathered in the autumn and the spare days of wiiilof 
usud by the lishormen tu carry on its preparation for 
■pinning. The muterial is not liable to be spoiled .md 
t|ie tibr< can be left waiting indefinitely. Wuh siich 
facilities lor prucuring and preparing the illirc Uie 
supply is incxhuustilile In Japan, and if it cciiiies into 
general use the effect on cheap clothing .. ill bo very 
important. Cotton mixed with this fibre is f.tr 
stronger than thread made from r.iw cptton %lone. 

' Fishing nets made from material mixed with Ibm 
fibre have been in the seawater for three months or 
more witlmut shov ’ng any sign pf being alTeuted, l^v 
the watCT, which is more than pure cotton twin 
can do. 

Nor is the appearance of tbe cloth made from this 
fibre at all objectiocable, as it has u pnctihur gloss that 
ik rather pleaeing, and it takes dye well, which oottom 
does not do. It is also lighter than cotton; while in 
the use of it there is not so much waste as there is in 
cotton. Japanese fishermen are taking up thd business 
now, as it can be carried on as a side issue in oonneo* 
tioo with their ordinary occupation. The Oriental 
Textile Company is preparing to exploit this new fibr./ 
and is offering lielierinen good prospects of speoiiil 
work by buying as much as they can produce, In the 
manufacture of summer clothes .and pongee-coloured 
shirtings the fibre will have an aliundant use Paper 
made from this fibre is strong and excellent for draw¬ 
ing. Mixed with pulp it makes an cxceilent foreign 
‘style paper. Capitalists are becoming ipterestoti in 
the possibilities of the fibre and it is likely that in the 
near future it will prove quite an industry. Owing to 
rise in prices of raw cotton the,subject becomeS^ll 
the more iateresting at present. 
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A1 Farabi aiid Hi* Philoiophy 

AI Farabi the greatest philosopher of Ulam 
before AWcenna was bogi in TurUsh Traosozi- 
ana towards the end of the 9th ^ntury. He 
studied logic at Bagdad and acquired a knowledge 
of mathematics, medicine and philosophy, chiody 
the works o^ Aiistotle. He lived,for a long time 
at Aleppo leading a retired life in a Sufi garb 
and died about 950 A.D. He was busy in com¬ 
menting on the works of Aristotle and was 
• for this reason called the ‘ Second Aristotle/ 
He also wrote commentaries on several Greek 
books, like Plato’s ^tws, Ptolemy’s Alnvigist 
and the 1)« Anima of Alexander of Approdisiaa. 
Fiuabi's most original work is his treatise on the 
[deal City, in which under the influence of • 
Pliitn’s Republic he gives his conception of the 
organisation of a perfect city. 

About Farabi’s philosophy, Mutarztid*Wii1i»Ur 
Jlahiunn gives a clear account in the current 
number of the Jndian Philosopk'cl h'enuuj. 
Faiabi like other Muslim philusophers believed 
that. Greek philosophy was a unity and that 
Plato and Aiiatotle, its two great Imaiuf’, did not 
cori’rndict OBch otiior. ■ Fni'sbi’s st)le consist/of 
a ppcnliiir )-niioa uf contcntiou.a rxp3 0.'<sionR which* 
ahvays appear to bo p'ofouDd and fcholiily, but 
nio lather obsemre. The function of his logic 
is not merely the analysis of scientific thinking, 
but' also compiises somo remaVks on gra'tnmne 
and the discussion of the theory of knowledge in 
general. Logic can be divided necording to its 
subject ami its relation to actmlit^. The first 
part deals with the docti inn of idraa and detini- • 
tiuns and the other discusses the doctrine of 
judgments, inrereijces and proofs. Mnns are not 
ir*Mienis(ilve.s related to a(^.uality and are neither 
true nor false. Aniong idois are incliidod the 
simplest |jsy(iiolog‘< al forn Accordi - g to liiin 
the doctrine of proof is log'c in the strict sense of* 
tJie word T hy it, we nci^uire knowledge of the 
unknown fioni what is iilrendy’ known and well- 
estahlishail. He his no bGief in the forma! side 
oF proof whicli should he rnvre th.m a lucre 
automatic process. 

•Acc rding to him, the Uoivera-il lias no exis¬ 
tence apart from the individual end the particular 
ii not only found in things and in sense pircvp- 
tion but aLo in thought, and iioiversak exists not 
inerely ns ifn aicnl^it in individual things, hut as 
a substance in miii I as well. His proof for the 
oxistence of'Gud bared on the doctrino that all 
change and development ’must have some cause 
'’’and the First Being exists necessaiily. 


The Law of Progress 

Uriel Rpehaoan writes on the above subject in 
the Kalpaki. He enunciates three principles 
governing lifd and progress. The first of these 
is character. It is the greatest attainment to 
success. It is the essence of man’s being ; it is 
the one imperishable suiistance gathered from the 
wiedk of hfe’s experiences. 

The second principle is the law of motion or 
activity. Activity is the universal Uw of nature. 
There is no place for mental anti physical drones 
anywhere in the broad empire of progiessive life. 
Inactive people are useless to themsblves, a bur¬ 
den to their friends and a hindrance to the pro¬ 
gress of tho race. 

Thct third principle is the law of repose. This 
is tiie oppositeof motion. Everything in exist¬ 
ence is dual, having a positive and negative aspect. 
In nature we see tliis dual manifestation in the 
alternuticm of night and day, darkness and light, 
winter and summer, cold and beat. The highest 
powoi ii found i:i repose—not the repose of idle¬ 
ness—but the poufive repose of self-mnstery, the 
rep >ye that achieves without ezartion. Motion is 
the activity and flowing forth of life through 
channels established by nature or habit. Repose 
it) tho restless spirit of life under control of the 
will. A pnctical application of the two princi¬ 
ples of motion and repose may be suirined up in 
the words, haste not, rest not. Have a fixed pur¬ 
pose, n high ideal, and take no false stops, moke 
no feverish haste; but with controlled energy and 
untiling effort, hnvuiga thorough knowledge of 
details and the power of execution, niove, calmly 
and unfalteringly toward the accomplishmeut of 
some gre.at purpose. 

Hold ev(r in mind an image of the ideal you are 
aoekitig to make maui/cat. That image will become a 
central living mggnet which will begin to draw to you 
the ox|ieriences that must be encountered and the 
conditions that must be overcome before the idoal 
can I>e obtained. Concentrate all the forces of your 
lieing oil the undaunted duty of the moment; then the 
* numberless wants will be forgotten, and the troubles 
and unccrtairilievof life will pass away. Be mindful 
of the amsilest details of dally life. The p.ithway of 
to-day is illifinined by the experience you have gained 
from tho yi'sierdSyx; and tl’u light that dispels the 
mystery surrounding the present gives greiAcr know¬ 
ledge, which will^hine wit^ increased brightness to¬ 
morrow Lcarff to rightfully uso what is alrnady 
yours. BcnoUobliviou^to t^e glorious realitirs of 
, tbepresLUit.Vhilo contemplating the greater things 
you hope to attain in the future. Stop by step, yqp 
will rise to greater heights. The things that are true, 
the things that are good, and all that is helpful will 
gravitate to you only in proportion to the degree that 
you desire and invite them. 
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How Women Vote in the United State* 

In the Poliiioal Scienoe QMrtarlif, TQIIiam F. 
O^burn and Gnez QoUra discuss the above 
queatioD. They have made a minute study of an 
•leotioQ held in Portland, Oregan, in ldl4. 

In the ease of a constitutional amendment 
requiring voters to be eitizent of the United 
States in all eleciions unless otherwise' provided 
for in the Oonstitution, which was referr^ to the 
electors by the Legislative Assembly, •women 
seehi to have voted more generally for the 
measure than men: The writers siythatitis 
interesting to'observe that one of the first ques¬ 
tions voted on by women after they had received 
the franchise was to restrict the use of it. The 
measure was adopted by a 1 irge majority and 
received a 1 irge vote. 

With regard to a eonstitutionnl amendment 
(or the purpose of creating the ofiice oF Lieu<enant- 
Governor, to act as Governor in case of the 
inability of the Governor to perform hie duties, 
and to act also as President of the Senate, fixing 
his 8\lary at 10 dollars per dhy, but only while 
the legislature is in session, there wai no difi’er- 
ence of opinioa.between women and mrn. 

We have then the constitutional amendment 
providing that when any county contains a city 
of over one hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
boundaries of such county and city may be made' 
identical, the two Governments consolidated and 
the remaining territory of such county, if any, 
create! into a new county or attached to an 
adjoining county or counties. Women were 
slightly more in favour of this measure than men. 

The next item voted on was an amendment 
enabling the state to lend its credit or incur 
indebtedness in exceu of irfty thousand dollars 
for certain specified public purposes This 
measure had received very little discussion 
pre.«iouB to the election and did not receive a 
large vote. Women were considerably more 
opposed to it than men. . 

Another interesting item was an amendment 
authorising the enactment of n general Inw to 
enable an incorporated town, city or Municipa¬ 
lity, by a vote of tlfe electors' interested, to 
sarrende? its charter .and be-pterged into an 
adjoining city or towm This measure met no 
organised opposition, received little discussion) 
called out a relatively small vote and was adopted. ■ 

It ia-curious to note that an act to limit the 
hoaj;;s of labour and require certain conditions of 
rest for female workers seems to have been 
opposed more by women then by men. 


London to Calcutta 

Hr. Lindsey Basbfqrd, writing in the Fdin’ 
h%irgk ^evfem^foreshadowB a London to Calcutta 
journey by rail in a fortnight. ''The Bighdad 
R'liiway,” he says, “ begins at ftoni, -in the heart 
of'Asia Uinor, where,'by means of the Anatolian 
Bailway, it cooneete with OoDstantinople. From 
0 mstantinople to Aleppo, the distance is some 
860 miles. From Aleppo, tbe line proceeds to 
Jersbius on the Euphrates and thence by Kieibis 
to the important centre of Mosul on the Tigris; 
thence southwards to Baghdad and to Basra. 
The distance from Aleppo to Baghdad is about 
850 miles Carry the imagination further and 
we may reasonably picture, under the new politi- 
'' cal arrangements between Great Britain and 
Persia, the extension of tbe Baghdad Railway to 
Teheran, and thence to Quetta and India, That 
doite—and tbe conception has i^ gmhdeur— 
travel overland, between London and Calcutta, 
should be a matter of less than a fortnight.” 

INDIA IN'INDIAN 4 FOREIGN .PERIODICALS 
iNDUbTKIAt DeVXLOPURST OF SoliTU INDIA. By 
br. Gilbert Slater: [‘^ The Young Men of 
*■ India," February 1920 ] 

Ths SioNiFiCANCS OP Orikntsl Atit. By T)r. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy D. 8c, [" The Hindus¬ 
tan Review," January 1920 ] 

Thk Laoodiiku in India By (Jmrigar. ["The 
New Review,” January 1920] 

Parltahbnt and Indian Taiiiffs. .By Riipt 
Nihal Singh. [“ Tbe ^lodern Review,” March 
< 1920] 

Tsb Sukoabrans OP Bknual By Lao. Faulkner, 
PRG^, iP- [“Indian Uusinens,” December 
1920] 

A COHKK.NTABT ON TUB RUAUVAU GiTA. Bv Dr. 
S Subramaniam. [*' The Tbeusophisl,” March 
1920 ] 

An Enousb HisTORr op India. By Benoy 
Kumar'Sarkar. Political Science Quartet!'," 
Dec 1919.1 

Fbhiahta, tub Historian, By C. S Srinivasa 
Chari, HA. [“ Everyman’e Review,” March 
1920.] 

ENor.iND AND India. By P. A. Mairet. [“ Britain 
and India,” February 1920 ] 

Thk Abya Sahaj and Pudlic Liys in ths 
Punjab, By Elalinatb Roy. [“The Vedio 
Magazine.”] , 

CO OPKRATION AND THK MiLS ..SUPPLT OP CAL¬ 
CUTTA. By Mr. J. T. Donovan, i c s. [“The 
Go operative Journal,’' January'1920.J 




QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE- 


The Aga Khaa*s View* 

Hia Higboeas tba Aga .Khan bad a leogthy 
interview with the TimA of Jndia\ repreMcta- 
tive on hie arrival in Bomba}'. Speaking on the 


H. H. THE AGA KHAN. 

Indian Reforms Scheme he enid :—Wjiat I would 
like must ciy-iicstly to nr^e upon my countrjmco 
ie that they must a1we}H rertieinber that ulti¬ 
mately it is the man-in-the-stieet in England who 
ruf^ and the mnn-in-the^treet in England ia 
neither a drennmr nor very well informed, i.or 
given to ahbtnicl consideintion. if we really 
wish the Fcheme to develop fully ite possibili^ca • 
and if rapiif pi-ugresa ie to be the goal, I think the 
beat, the surest and shuitcst cut to ultimate full 
eelf-govorament ia to mnke it a point of national 
honour that the transferred departoient should be 
obviously so much better, moie efficient and more 
advantageous for the mass of the population in 
India than it was before it was handed over to us 
under the new reforms. With auch a determina¬ 
tion wo can go forward in two or three*years and 
show the mnn-in th^ streef in England that we 
are.fibfor a further insbilment of power. What¬ 
soever may bo tbe ifominat conditions whereby we 
are hedged in the succcsa of these transfemd 
apartments, the fact of their operation prov¬ 
ing so very useful to tbd maseea will at once give 

27 


us a position which no amount of agitation, no 
amount oPabstract right and reosons and argu- 
oaeDta would give. 

Hia Highness spoke briefly on tbe Turkish 
peace terms chiefly emphasising bis ooflfiflence in 
Mr. Montagu and Mr. Montagu’s extraordinary 
undarstanding of the Idtiisn point of view. His 
Highness concluded tbe interview by saying:— 
There ie one question in which 1 am heart and soul 
interestbd. 1 should like my countrymen to t^e 
this up. They have already taSen it up, but it 
should be done more scientifically ajid seriously. 
That ie the question of tbe . position of British 
Indians ovorseee which will be absolutely dieastr- 
oos to the export trade of India if ebe is gradually 
forced-out of these countries. We may have in 
Europe, by and by, a great emporium of trade,anda 
ns 1 hav^ nlw,i}s advocated, we badly want Indian 
Consuls attached to Biitish Consulates in order to 
encouiage* Indian trade, p.ar(icu1ai ly in South 
Afiica and East Afiicn, and other places. 

• 

America«ancl The League 

"It is the great note of interrogation that 
hmgs over the Ntw Year," writes “ A'. G. G," in 
the Dailif Nem. Will America come fn ? 

"There ia no need to dwell uu what is involved 
in the answer. If it is in the negative, the League 
of Nations Covenant ia a dishonoured scrap of 
p»per, and the world will be reorganised afresh 
for war. If it ie in the affirmative, the tragedy 
of M19 may yet be redeemed, and 1920 may 
start tbe world on a.more hopeful journey. 

“It is nn aAspicious moment—a }ear that 
should stir Americg with great memoriee, and 
inspire it with high motivr.s It is tbe tercente¬ 
nary of the sailing 8f the ifapjfowor. A few 
weeks ago I stood in the little graveyard at Ply¬ 
mouth in Now England, where the Pilgrims tif 
that immort-al expedition sleep. All that is best 
in A^neiica will turn in revei-ent thought this year 
to that sacred spot. And I have confidence that 
*what is best ill America will prevail in this great 
emergency sa.it fias prevailed ip the past.” 

Danger of Socialism 

Mr. Churchill has issued a vigorous rwsnifeeto 
culling oh the {|dn Socialist parties to unite to 
combat the Socialist P^rty, airogating to itself 
tbe namif of* f^abour. *He joints out that the 
Uuioniat Partv has lost the support of a po^rerfuj 
portion of the press and ia also disturbed by the 
democratic measures demanded by the changing 
conditions, while tbe Liberals are divided through¬ 
out the country on personal grounds, * , , 
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•UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


V., 


The-Ia^an Press Act 


Sir N. G. Obaadftvkrkar, presidiog over a 
public mbaling to Bombay under tbe auspices of ' 
the Press Association, spoke as follows ;— 

I am glad to associate myself with this -moTelnent 
for the repeal of the Press Act I hare beeo erer 
since I began public life a supporter of the lib»ty pf 
the press. Having been myself at one time a^ioumal* 
Ist^or twelve yeara^ I have realised the grave reepon- 
aibilities of the prese, and the power it has to make 
or mar its country. 1 have felt how precious on the 
whole is the liberty of the press. I will, however, not- 
dilate here on the value of the liberty of the press. 
That is unnecessary because the Qovemment by 
removing the restrictions imposed on certain news* , 
papers under the Indian Press Act has shown':bat it 
too values that liberty. So long, however, as the Act 
remains—and the suggestions of Sir Sivaswami ^er 
for mere modifications in the Act will make 'no diner* 
eoce—liberty of the press in India must remain 
adulterated; and we know adulterated aPticles and 
policy are not pure. My opinion that the Press Act 
should be repealed is not of to-day. It was strongly 
pressed in a memorial to OoveKimont addressed by 
the Bombay Presidency Association five years ago. 
Briefly, what have b*en the main arguments advanced 
in support of the Act ? First, it has been said that 
the ordinary law has been unable to get at “ veiled 
sedition.” What, I ask, is veiled sedition ? In plain 
language it must mean sedition which works and 
spreads in secret, which is not open and therefore 
cannot be got at by ordinary means. It operates 
under-KTOund, hidden. But a newspaper writing is 
open; it works in broad daylight. 6o, if it is sedi¬ 
tious, it cannot be said of it that the sedition is veiled. 

If by veiled sedition is meant covert attaoks upon 
Qovemment, intended to overthrow it,* I humbly 
affirm, having had judicial experience, that the ordi* • 
nary Idw is sufficient to provide against veiled sedi¬ 
tion. In a recent devsion a well-known English 
Judge sitting on the Judicial Committee of the House 
of Lords to decide a case said in his considered judg¬ 
ment that words which are dangerous to* society or 
social stability change their meaning, according as 
society changes with its views and iaeals,' They have 
no -fixed import applicable to all times. Seditjon is 
one of those words, and the definition of it in the 
Penal Code ie so elastic as to apply to any seditious 
writing veiled or not. 

VEII-M) SEDITION* . 

The real root of the matter in this'term “ veiled 
sedition " used in support of the Proes Act is a cover 
for the difitruet of our oourte by the executive. But, 
it is said, the courts have power^under the Act, to 
decide whether a newspafier writing is seditious or 
not. Yes, they have the power; bat. t];iore again, it ie 
an adulterated power, dot tbtf full judicial efi^uiry, of , 
the ordinary Law. The fall judicial enquiry, it 
libs been urged in defence of the Act. won't do in the 
case of newspapers beoauee a long trial in court with 
the articles read, commented on and expee^ to public 
gate by publication of the court's prooeedings in news- 
j>aper8 Btrves only to spread the seditious writing 


mote widely than when it had appeared In the paper 
arrained, and to make a martyr of the charged editor. 
But that evilnoiains all the same in the case of the 
Ptwii Act. Tue prooeedings in ooort, where they are 
taken against the paper brought under the Act, are 
exposed to puklio gate all the more, and when the 
court holds it guilty, \he editors beoeme martyrs 

-greater ma^yrs too than If thqy bad been found 

guilty by the prooeaa of the ordinary law, beoauee the 
more summdry character of the proceedings of the 
Press Act strikes the ordinary layman as denial of 
iull justice and as oppression. The Act has been in 
operation now for several years. W« have htfd suffi¬ 
cient experience of that operation. Does the experi¬ 
ence justify the oontinuanoe of the Act on the Statute 
Book ? The test is: Has its application these nine 
years allayed unrest? It has not. Its supporters 
would perhaps say: “ Things might have been worse 
but for the Act.” That is at boat speculation. The 
bed-rock of fact stands that the unrest has been there 
all the same—I would say—it has been greater than it 
was before the Act. At any rate, it has not sensibly 
diminished. Then what is the justilicatiou for the 
Act except the making of the executive partly at least 
judges in their own cause? That is tho sting of this 
law and this sting must go, if liberty of the press is to 
be real. 

TBE NEW BRt 

It has J>eea declared by His Majesty that we aro 
entering on a new era pf Reform in India. That new 
eraha.H been initiated by amnesty to a large numlwr 
of political prisoners and by removal of restrictions 
imposed on a large number of newspapers under the 
Press Act. We ask that th'S circle of confidence for 
the new era may be completed by the repeal of the 
Act itself and the, right hand of fellowship extended 
'bordially by Government to the newspaper press, 
whose Kmetion it is in modem times to discharge the, 
duty of the prophets in old times. I woi^id also most 
earnestly appeal to the Press to rise to the occasion 
of the new efa, to the height of His Majesty's recent 
Proclamation and eerve the country ai.J tbo empire 
with a faithful senae of duty and dignity in upholding 
the cause of tbe people and of progressive Govern¬ 
ment, irfexpoeing fearlessly and ruthlessly all W.*tDg 
and injustice and in purifying tbe private and public 
life of tho country all round. It is of no use for a 
newspaper to claim liberty of the press in the name of 
liberty and criticise and condemn autocracy as it 
should'and, at the same time, impose its ovt^n autoora'y 
and slavery on tbe people by creating its own reign 
ofmewspaperterror, and vilifying all who differ from 
it and who do not sing to its tune, or pander to its 
taste. Liberty in such a case is worse than slavery. 
Liberty of the Press is a means, not an end. It is a 
means to larger liberty. When then the liberty of >he 
Press becomes liberty for the newspaper, none for 
others, it imposes its own slavery on others and 
endangers tbe larger liberty and taints and cor¬ 
rupts true national life. We are now at a momen¬ 
tous step 'of India’s growth when we 'all, Govern- 
gient, the Frees and tbe people, are being tested and 
trted by Providence. Let all three strive for real 
liberty. One way to that ie the repeal of the Press 
Act by Government and fearless, highminded and 
impartial discharge of its duty by the press. 

I. .J 1 1 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Indian Princes in Council 

In creating a permanent Cban^r of Ipdian 
Prtnoes, writes the UniUd £mp^,'the difficult 
question of membership has been decided primar¬ 
ily upon tbeulute lirt.' The States differ widely 
in sise and ijoportanoe, Hyderabad^ for example, 
baring an area of over 82,000- square mileS and a 
population of 13,000,000, while others consist 
merely of a few villages. The rulers of all States 
■ (and they number over 80), who enjoy a perma¬ 
nent dynastic salute of eleven guns or more, are 
to be entitled as a right to membership of the 
Chamber. Including sqine of the Burmese Chiefs, 
there are some thirty-three rulera entitled to a 
salute of nine guns. Of these, those who enjoy 
practically full internal powers are to be admitbed 
to the Chamber, while, in the ease of the others, 
the Government of India will investigate ajid 
. decide whether to grant the internal powers 
required in order to qualify for admission. The 
heads of all States qualified for admission to the 
Chamber will be designated Ruling Princes, 
while the others will be known as Ku5^g Chiefs, 
Licd the membership will probably be well over 
100. Attendance and voting in the Chamber ^ill 
be voluntary, since the Princes and Chiefs have 
not been unanimoua in desiring the institution of 
a more formal assemblage than the annual confer¬ 
ences of the last few years. Thd*Ohamber will be^ 
a ccnsultative body, not an executive one, and the 
Government will safeguard the interests of the 
absent rulers by ascertaining their views before 
acting on t^e resolutions of the Chamber. The 
direct iransactiun of business betwsen the Govern¬ 
ment of India and any individual State will not 
be^ejudiced in any'way. ‘There will be i^Btand- 
ing .Committee of the Chamber, which will be 
competent to initiate queetions affecting the 
StatM generally, or the common interests of India, 
BB a whole,*for the consideration of the Viceroy. * 


Indian States 

The State of Patiala is making speedy pro- 
giwee both as regards revenues and industrial 
development in recent years. From nearly 82 
lakhs in 1912, writes a correspondent in a con¬ 
temporary, the gross revenue of the state has gone 
qp to over'a cror^ ajid 17 lakhs, and ita rulor, the 
Mahqraja, who but recently returned to India 
after strenuous apd praiseworthy work at the 
Peace Conference^ has. under consideration 
industrial, commercial and agricultural pro¬ 
grammes. A State%an)c was opened last year and 


is now doing useful work. A hydro-electric 
scheme for the State has since been considerably 
expanded. Gnder this scheme, says a contempo* 
rary, it is iirtended to harness the Sutlej river 
some 16 mileis above- the proposed dam at 
Bbnkara and by constructing a series o'! *fall8 to 
generate electricity which, it is estimated, will 
give 1,35,000 horse-power. This power will be 
transmitted all over Patiala and used for lift 
iscigatioyi by means of tube wells to irrigate an 
additional area of about 6j lakh| of acres as also 
for supplying motor power to various existing and 
contemplated industries. The climato end eoil of 
Patiala are particularly conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of different kinds of industriee, and an 
industrial survey is being carried on with a view 
to tap' and develop its forest and mineral 
resources. The development of agriculture and 
urban ooperative credit societies is receiving 
special attention, and a big railway programme is 
also uuderVonsideration. 


Industrial Activities in Tra^aneore 


Speaking at the Shri Mulam Popular Assem¬ 
bly, the Dewan gave a summary of the progress 
of the State in several directions. In regard to 
industrial progress the experiments conducted by 
the Shellac AssUtant at Aramboly having proved 
the possibility of the extraction of shellac as a 
proQtable cottage industry, be has been directed 
to make sipiilar investigations and demonstrations 

, in other parts of the country. Arrangements 
have been>made for the opening of three .depots 
one each in North, Central and South Travancore, 
for the development pt the bamboo, screw-pin^ 
and weaving industries respectively; the encour¬ 
agement of minor cottage industries such as the 
manufacture of glazed pottery and plantain fifire 
baa J)een provided for; schemes for tbe establish¬ 
ment of a pencil factory at Always and a match 

• factory at Nagercoil at private expense have been 
sanctioned, and a pencil expert trained at tbe 
instance of t&e Government bas been appointed 
to supervise the former, '^e Investigation of the 
poBsiUlities of tt>e paper pulp industry has been 
taken up. Arrangements have also been made 
for the orgRnie&tion of in’daetrial oonfeiences and 
exhibiticmsaand for tbe formation of industrial 

* asBodations in important centres. It has also 
been decided to establish an Industrial Museuai 
and Bureau with public subscriptions. 



, , INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 

Indiana Overaeaa Association 


Mr. H. 8. L. Polak, writeH: — 

“ The AifooifttioD, which was establisheif on Decem¬ 
ber 17A, 1919 with the Aga Khan as Chairman and Sir 
Mancherji M. Bhownaggree as Deputy Chairman, for 
the puipou of maintaining the rights and privileges and 
protecting toe interests of Indians residing in places 
outside India, has since been active in promoting the 
welfare of Indian communities settled in ^outht and 
£aBt Africa, British Ouiana, the West Indies, Fiji, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, British Columbia, Australia and the 
Mandated Territories. 

^ ^ouTB Avnica 

The Association has carried on an active correspon¬ 
dence with the Colonial and India Offices with a view 
to secure a widfar reference to the proposed Commission 
promised by the Union Government after the passing of 
the Asiatics Trading and Land Act. (Transvaal) 1919, 
and also to ensure satisfactory Indian representation 
before tbo Oommiasion. 

The Association understands that Sir Benjamin 
Bobertson and the Hon Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
have been appointed to represent the Qovertiment of 
India before the Commission, and that Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, who already has a wide knowledge of the 
subject, hae proceeded to South Africa on behalf of the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay 
in order to assist the Indian community in the presen¬ 
tation of tbei^ case. 

The Association learns that the Union Government 
have agreed to refer not only the trading question but 
also that relating to (be ownership of land to the 
Commission. As the Association is of opinion that the 
Question of occupation of premises situated in mining 
areas is of vital importance, it has urged that the 
operation of the Gold Law and other similar enact¬ 
ments should be referred to the Commission. 

BRinsa EAST AFBICA 

Whilst appreciating, after the lapse of many ye'irs, 
the nomination of two Indian members to the Legis¬ 
lative Council, the Association, quoting the'precedonts 
of India under the Reform ScheKie, Fiji, British 
Guiana and Trinidad, has urged that the franchise be 
conferred upon qualified Indians in the Protectorate. 

Having regard to the fact that the question of 
the administration of the whole of East, Africa is 
shortly coming up for consideration by His Majesty’s 
Government, the Association has pressed upon the 
Government the desirability and necessity of giving 
effept, as a matter of justice and eiguity, to the demand 
of the British East African Indian population for 
eqmlity of status and the removal of galling disabilities 
designed to reproduce the unfavourable oonditions 
prevailing in South Africa affeotlng the resident Indian 
population, and restrict, if not even prohibit, Indian 
immigration into the «Protectorate in* favour of 
European Immigration, in^spite of the^aot that Indians 
oommeneqd to develop these lands three centuries be¬ 
fore any white settlement was estaUtshod there. 

BRITISH 'oUUNA * 

The Association has ^rawq the attention of His 
Majesty's Government to the strong objection t^ and 
protest ggainat the so-calltid Colonisation Scheme on 
the pvi of ihe East Indian Association (Georgetown), 
and has received an assurance from the Colonial Office 
that the fullest consideration will b« given to the views 
wpreMed by thftt and limilat AHOoiations. 


The Association has pressed for the termination of 
existing indenteses of Indiaji labourers in this Colony, 
and has been notified by the Colonial Office that orders 
have been given for the termination of all existing 
Indian indentures on January 2nd, 1920, and for the 
repatriation, as soon A possible, of freed Indians 
desirous of returping to India. 

CBTU)N 

The Association has made representalioos to His 
Majesty's Government with a view to securing 
improvements iu the draft Labour Ordinance shortly 
to be introduced into the Legislative Council, and 
particularly to obtain the omission of the clauses 
imposing criminal punishment for breach of contract. 

The Association has also m^de representations with 
8 view to promoting the education of Indian children 
• on the Ceylon estates. 

MAORITIUS 

The Association, being alarmed at the mov,emBnt in 
Frehoh MTauritian circles in favour of the transfer of 
the Island to France in spite of the fact that the large 
majority of the inhabitants are Indians wlio had not 
been consulted in the matter, inquired of His Majesty's 
Government what stops had been taken in this direc¬ 
tion and has,received an assurance from the Colonial 
Office tbatiiuo serious consideration need be given to 
thvmovement. ' 

• AUSTRALIA 

Having regard to the Commonwealth Government's 
undertaking to remove certain existing disabilities 
affecting Indian residents in Australia ill the light of 
the Rpciprocity Bosolution passed at the Imperial 
War (Tonferenco, 1918, the Association has directed the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government to the difier- 
ential operation against Indians of the .Queensland 
Sugar Cultivation Act 1913, the ioterprotaiion of 
which was recently tested in an Appeal before the 

* Privy Council, when a judgment advorsb' to Indian 
appellants was delivered. Thu Association has 
requested His Majesty’s Government to press for the 
repeal of necessary modification of this enactment'. ’’ 

MANDATED TERRITORIES 

With the coming into force of the Peace Tro.'vty with 
,Germany, mandates under the League of Nations have 
now been conferred upon certain countries for thj 
administration of the former German Colonies. Thuf 
the Samoa Islands fall to be administered by New 
' Zealand, South-West Africa by the Union of South 
Africa, and German East Africa by the British Go¬ 
vernment. The AMooiation has accordingly made re¬ 
presentations to His Majesty’s Government %c 
maintain for His Majesty’s Indian subjects the rlghl 
as to immigration and residence, which they have 
hitherto enjoyed in these respects, and equal rights it 
the future wjtb all others of His Majesty’s.sufajects. 

Tbo Association has also reminded His Majesty'! 
’ Government oftUe danger to Indian interests of the 
movement officially favoured id BeW Zealand tc 
supplement native labour, in SaciQ,a by indentured 
la^ur, and has received an assurance that no furthei 
emigration from India under • indenture will be 
countenanced by His Majeatj’s Government." 
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Housing in Madras 

We are glad to note that a Society oalled the 
Madres Oeatral Hoosing Society*iS^ being promo¬ 
ted in madras. 

The objeotB of tbo Society are to build or own 
bouses in .and' about thfi Oltjr of Madras which 
will be made available for occupati^o, and 
purchase where so desired on easy instalment 
system, by the poorer classes including men with 
small salaries; to organise and finance co-opera¬ 
tive bousing aocietiea among the poor; and 
generally to further the cause of good bousing by 
propaganda and other means. 

The propoeed capital of the society is Its. 

1,SO,000 made up of 1,500 sharers of 10 Rs. each 
and the proposed bye-laws permit tbe society to' 
receive depoeits or otherwise borrow to the eicteiit 
of eight times its paid up share and reserve fund. 
We wish, tbb society all success in,it% laudable 
object of improving housing conditions and 
thereby preventing infantile and adult mortality 
in the city of Madras, 

The Strike at Tata** 

As an indirect outcome of tbe present strik^the 
Servants of India Societj' has withdrawn its 
operations in the matter of organising welfare* 
work carried on under the direction of tbe Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. Since their coming in 
August 1918, grain and cloth stores, which supply 
the most important needs of the workmen 
chbap rates, .were opened. Ten primary schools 
have been «pened, of which one is mainly intended 
for the children of the tribwunen. Ten co¬ 
operative credit societies have also come into * 
existence. In fact they were doing their best to 
the life of the, workpien happy. « 

Britifh Trade in India 

Rew people perhaps realise the enormously 
important part that the markets of British India 
4 )lsyed before tbe war in Britain's export trade. 

In 1913 the United Kingdom sbipp^ to India 
over ,£7P,000,090 worth of goods, of which no , 
less than i;67,000,000 represented manufactured 
articles. For Che year 1917 these figures were 
j&60,000,000 and .£57,000,000 respectively. 
Obviously, tbe prosperity of India and the main¬ 
tenance of the purchasing power of tbe Indian 
people are of vital importance to British industry. 
These facta are brought out clearly and strongly 
in tlvp report on the conditions and prospects of * 
British trade in India, written by Hie Majesty’s 
Senior Trade ComCDissiooer in India and Ceylon, 
and issued as a Government White Paper. 

<0. M. d. 442). 


One remarkable feature of India's import trade 
during the war has been the great expansion of 
imports fropi J-tpan, which country now comes 
second on tbe list of India’s business customers. 
It is in great Britain’s ohief staple trade with 
India, namely cotton yarn and piece-goods, that 
Jagan has mado most headway. In cotton ynm^ 
for instahee, in the year ending March 31, 1919, 
tbe United Kingdom only.enjoyed 25 per cent, of 
'India's trade, whereas Japan enjoyed T*! per oent. 
One of the many merits oftbie trade report is 
that it offers valuable advice to British traders. 

A Prize for a Spinning Wheel 

A prize of Rs. 5,000 is offered by Mr. Rewa- 
ehanker Jagjiwan Mehta of Javeri Bizasr, 
Bombay, to tbe inventor of a spinning' wheel 
which would enable a spinner to spin from ten 
needlee^t a time as much yarn as ie ordinarily 
spun by means of a common country spinning 
wheel. The conditions attached to the prize are ; 
the spinning wheel should be portable and capable 
of being accommodated in the ordfnary Indian 
but; all its parts should be of In^jan manufac¬ 
ture ; it should be capable of being repaired by 
village carpenters and blacksmiths. 

Bombay Miil-haods' Conference 

The Bombay Mill-Hands’ First Conference was 
held on Djc. 15, when delegates attended from 
about 75 miles to tbe city. Gratitude was ex¬ 
pressed to Sir George Lloyd for tbe recent modi¬ 
fication of the Gambling Act, the abolishing of 
bucket shops and for the interest evinced in the 
bousing questioj) for the poorer classes. Resolu¬ 
tions were passed amongst others urging tbe 
reduction of working day from 12 to 9 hours, 
increase of recess froip half an hour to one hour, 
fixing tbe age limit of child labour at 12 instead 
of 9, utilisation of the funds accumulated by for¬ 
feited and un^aimed wages and fares for tbe 
beitefit of tbe mill-hands, introduction of equit¬ 
able uniform rules and regulations in all mills 
and compulsory primary education for the cbild- 
reo of the mill jiands. Tbe Conference also urged 
that free zdedical aid, bouidng accommodation, 
etc., should be provided Jbr the mill operatives 
and that in sections chiefly manned women 
supervision sbotild be conducted by literate women 
only and not by men. Tbe Conference also 
pleaded Jo( the introductioB of a provident fund, 
co-operative credit societies and stores, etc, in all 
mills and urged tbe appointment of a Commissidn 
by tbe Government to enquire into their poor 
condition due to high cost of living and tq fix 
minimum wages. • 



• •AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Agricultur«l Institute for Dacca 

It ie understood that an Agricultural 'Institute 
for giving a higher course of training* in agricui- 
ture will be |tarted io Dacca near the Agricultural 
Farm, iLree hundred acres of land to the north 
of tite farm have already been acquired for the 
purpoie. The course at the institute will include 
farming, cattle, husbandry, and agricultural 
engineering. 

Electric Ploughing in Italy 

The Vioalti-Tescari system of electric ploughing, 
lately tested near Rome, is quite simple, eays the 
Popular Scimce SifHng$. A powerful electric 
capstan or winding nppatatus ie aet up at one 
corner of the field, and wire cables are stretched 
from it entirely around the field. At' two 
corners these CHblrs pass through two securely 
anchored pulleys, while at thefarcon.eis tiiey are 
connected with two movable anchor wagons. A 
duplex plough mounted on wheels is diawn back¬ 
ward and forward across the field by the cable, 
and as each furrow ie finished the anchor-wagons 
advance suSriently to bring the plough into 
pwition for the next furrow. With an equal 
number of shares on each side of the wheels, the 
plough is not required to turn. In the teals made, 
a single plough reached a depth of about 20 inches 
in difBcuIt ground st a coat of about 26s. per acre. 
A Practical Harticulturist 

Mr. B. S. Nirody, B.a,, a praoticnl horticultur¬ 
ist of Madras and a writer on the bnck-to tbe- 
land movement in India, has been swarded a 
foreign scbnlarsbip by the Satya Linga Naickers 
Trustees of Cocanada for the study of sgriculture 
in England, America or Japan. Mr. Nirody will 
proceed to America to spscialise in the plant 
industry with special reference to rural-develop- 
mert. 

The Caaning of Fruit end Vegetables 

3%e preservation of fruit and vegetables-by 
cauning has many advantages over bottling, 
especially when carried out on a commercial 
scale. . The initial outlay is nob- so heavy, and 
packing and traiisport difficulties, are much 
reduced, while breekagec of botilpe are avoided, 
and a gssat saving of time is effected, as large 
quantities of produce ti>sy be dealt with quickly. 

Furthermore, if the canning be carefully done 
the flavour of canned fcuit io considtred cuperior 
to tbali of fruit prefer ved by nther methods. 
Tfiis is doe to the fact that the cans are hermeti¬ 
cally sealed before being sterliecd, nnd all volatile 
oilsand flavours are, therefore, letained. [/’rotn 
Ikt Joumalof th Board of AgrieuUwi.\ 


Poultry Manure 

This manure, writes the Agriouliuml Nova, ie 
rich in plant f(^, and, if properly dried and etored 
in eacke or oaau, is eeid to^be worth about four 
times as much as farinyerd manure. Even the 
•mall poultry keeper ehbuld methiodioaliy Mve it, 
for a little eonoentrated manure is a very handy 
thing to have for a amall garden. It should never 
be frveb, as its value is about doable when 
it has been allowed to dry. Onoe dry, if not 
wanted for immediate use, it is best stored in a 
barrel,mixing in a little soot with a eorering of 
dry soil placed on the top. An -excellent liquid 
manure can be made by mixing some of the 
oontente of the barrel with an equal quantity of 
' soot, putting it in a pieoe of sacking and soaking 
it in water for e few days. About an ounce of 
dry manure and an ounce of soot are usually 
Buffirient foe a gallon of water to provide a liquid 
manure suitable for use with the majority of 
vegetables. 

Agricultural Education in India 

In the course of his presidential address to the 
Board of Agriculture, Puss, io Dec. 1910, Mr. 
,Mr. Mackenna said ;— 

One of the notable features of the last two 
years has been the increased attention devoted to 
agricultural education. The subject was last 
djseuared by the Board of Agriculture at Poona. 
The Board inter alia resolved that for the rapid 
development of agriculture in India a sound 
system of rural education based on rural needs is 
essentia], and recommended the establishment, 
as an experimental measure, of ‘a limited 
number of agricultural middle schools to 
meet the probaUe demand for improved ri.e-il 
education. These suggestions have received 
serious attention in the provinces. Agricultural 
jmiddle schools are being opened in Madras, 
Bombay, the United PioviLces and the Central 
Provinces, while, in the Punjab, agricultural 
education is encouraged in tbe existing vernacu¬ 
lar and-English high schools. 

With regard to higher agricultural education, 
the Lyallpur College has been affiliated to tke 
Punjab Univeruty, Burma is having its own 
College and Bengal is considering the ques¬ 
tion of having one for the presidenoy. 
It is gratifying to note that tbe Calcutta 
University Commiseion have recommended 
that there should be an elementary agricultural 
oourse provided in some of “the intermediate 
colleges suitable for aemindars, officers of co' 
operative sooieties, etc. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[short NOTICSS ORLT IPPXIB IN THU SRCTTON*] 


Tho Oriy« Moyem 40 t* Baohelors 

.of Arta, Fablished bj H. H. Pad^ b.a,, Sscre- 
tarj, Orifa Samaj Ginjam, Anka. 

The writers offer a eomprehensive stndy of the 
Oriya moTemeot in this volume of 350 pages. 
They oondemn the present state of adoioistrative 
dismemberment and emphasiiie the need for 
urgent union. They demand a separate High 
Oourt, and an independent University—in fact 
all tbe requisities of an autonomous province. 
They urge that it is not merely a political move¬ 
ment but that it is essentially a national movement 
touching tbe deeper cultural ispect of their life. 

The Karachi Haadbook 19^0. Eilted by 

H Luptoo, Editor, DaxUj Guzttle, Karachi. 
Karachi has, on account of its position nnd 
natural* ai^vantngeo, become one of the les^ing 
centres of trade ard commerce and with a well 
equipped harbour is on a fnir way to compete 
with Bombiy. Mr Lupton's handbook will 
therefore be welcome to all traders lyni business 
men who will 6nd much u<efu) infonnaVon collec- 
tei in a handy form *l'be*book opens with* an 
interesting historical sketch uf Sind together uitl> 
an scoount of the devi lupmeiit of the |>oi t of 
Karachi and is profusely illustrated. 

Cartoons from the Hindi Punch for 
1919 (Edited by Birj >rjee Nowrosjee, Hincfi 
Punch Oftics, Bombay), Price, Ra, 2 2 as. (Can 
be had of G A Nates tn A Cj-, Madr s.) 

heartily welcome the twentieth annual 
publication* of the “ Pickings from tlie Hindi * 
Punch.” It is (luita as interesting and insbruc- 
ti^^aa any of its prsdecesgors and we ewngratu- 
Iite the Elitor on bis judicious taste, for the 
cartnohs nre at ooci pointed and vivid without 
being offensive. Conceived in good tast? they offer 
an entertaining record of recent history anef 
would therefore amply rrpiy perusal, 

Wake up PrinceS' By Kbishoro Jadhava, , 
District Magistrate, Baroda. 

. Tbe author has been connected with a premier 
Indian State for a quarter of a century and has 
had opportunities of intimate contact with leading 
men of different States. He urges in this pimph- 
let the broadening of the alliance between the 
Imperial Government and Native States and says 
that, Indian princes should be'freed from tbe ' 
“ leading strings ”«of British officials. He pleads 
for reforms in Native States not only in relation 
to the subjects but equally in relation to the 
Imperial Government,* 


Nanda : Tbe Pariah Saint. “ Saints of India 
Ssries.” G,'A. Natesan A Co., Madras, Price 4 as. 
This welcome addition to the Stipt| of India 



Series was originally written for the Prahhuddha 
Bharalt by its taientr-d Editor, the late Mr. B. R. 
Rajiim AJyar. It is an inspiring rurord of the 
life and doings irf s gre tt B'kih t. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


KEapiKO Youno and Wi<u, Bv George Washing¬ 
ton Bicon, »F.R.G.S., L N. Fowler A Co., 
London^^ * 

is Modkbk Syl«ITWALl^^^* Basbd on Facts ob 
Fancy? By James Coates, Ph. D^ FA. 8 , 
Lt N. Fowlei^A Co , !^nndon. 

Qbkat QamoI tbb Quro or How a Skkkkr 
SocoflTfTfiE Rkau By K'lvita Kaumudi, 
Keg:in Paul, Trench* Tiubner A Qo., Ld. 
London. * 

A Hit 4D Bi Ykars oftbb B8!(a>Li Press. By 
P. N. Bose, HA. and H. W. B. Moreno, .liA, 
Fa. D. Central Press, Calcutta. • 




• DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Feb. 18. IJDder the patron&ge of T. E. Lord 
and Lady Obelmeford, Dr. Gtrdwood,*bi6torical 
photographer to the Indian Government, exhi¬ 
bited at Delhi hU famoua cinema films “ With 
the Ecfipre's Fighters.” 

Feb. 14. Poona women in deputation urge 
compulsory Education for Girls. . • 

Feb. 15. Mr. 0. F. Andrews cables from Durban 
that Natal European sentiment is better than 
Transvaal. 

Feb. 1C. H. E. the Governor of the French 
settlement jn India arrived in Madras this 
morning. 

Feb. 17. Bombay tailors struck work this 
morning. 

Feb. 18. Debate on the change of capital (n the 
Imperial LogisUtive Oouncil. 

Feb. 19. DUcnssion on imperial prefenence in 
the Yioerfgiil Council. 

Qokhale Anniveisary dinner in Poonif. 

Feb. 20. Lala Lijpat B'li arrived nt Bombay this 
morning. 

Feb. 21. IL E. Lady Chelmafoi-d opened the 
Child Welfare Exhibition at Delhi. 

Feb. 22. M. Millerand has left Paris for 
London. 

Feb. 23. The Indian Association of Calcutta 
gave a dinner in honour of Mr. Bupendra Nath 
Basu. 

Feb. 24. Lady Aator’s maiden speech in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Aequitb has been returned as member for 

Paisley, 

Krzberger has temporarily resigned. , 

Feb. 26. In an interview published in the 
Evening Standard Mr. Montagu strongly urges 
retention of Constantinople by the Ta'-ks. 
Strike at the Tata Works, Jamshedpur. 

Feb'. 26. Debate in the House of Commons on 
tbo future of Turkey. 

The first Indian Ebilafat Deputation arrived 

in London to day, 

Feb. 37. Lulendorff, Tirpitz,_ Falkenhxyn, 
Ktuck, Manteuffel and others ha'.'e issued a 
declaration refusing Co appear beford any fore¬ 
ign .Court but agreeing to a'trial before a 
German Court. -, 

Feb. 28. The Bengal Provincial Ebilafat Con¬ 
ference was held tbq Oalcuttr. Toyrn Hall 
to day. 

Frb. 29. Allies agree to a German Coart of 
Justice trying a number of selected war 
criminals. 

Mar’. 1. Lord Msston as the Arbitrator heard 


Brahmins in the matter of reserving seats to the 
latter. 

The*Hon. ^r. Hailey ^resentend the Financial 
Statement in the Viceregal Council. 

Mar. 2. Death Is announced of the novriist 
Charles Garvioe. ' ' 

Hr. Fisher, on behalf of Mr Montagu, received 
the Indian Ebilafat delegation. 

The Prince of Wales was enrolled as a Privy 
' Oounoillor to-day. 

March S'. President Wilson in a motar oar took 
bis first outing since his illness. 

The rule issued against Mr. Gandhi for 
contempt of court came on for hearing in the 
Bombay High Court. Judgment reserved. 

" Msr. 4 A Deputation from Ceylon presented 
a memorial this afternoon to H. E. the Viceroy 
on the food situation. 

Mar. 5 The BritUh Government decides to 
press forward the Il’ich Home Rule Bill. 

Mar. 6 A meeting of the Council of the 
]/''ague of Nations Union has passed a resolu¬ 
tion in ^vour of the Government of Constanti¬ 
nople and the Straits coiping under the control 
of the League of Nations, 

‘^'Mar. 7. The Dailj/ Telegraph states that the 
British Government have decided to occupy 
Constantinopln. 

Mar. p. Mr. Ai^uith re entered the House, of 
Oommons to-day as member for Fairley and 
was warmly cheered. 

Mar. 9. Discussion of the financiar statement 
continues in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

' Mar. 10. A grant promieed in thv imperial 
Gouncii by the Home Member for the Ayurvedic 
and Uneni Tiooi College, Delhi. 

Mar. 11. Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Amendent Bill was passed in the Imperial 
Council. 

'Mar. 12. Mr Gandhi reprimanded by-the Bom* 
bay High Ouurt to-day in connection with the 
, Yonng India case. 

Mar. 13. Bill to amend the Punjab Colonisa¬ 
tion of Government Land Act 1912 passed by 
the Punjab Council to-day •• 

Mar. 14 Sensational police raid on the offices 
of the Bengal Provincial Ebilafat Committee. 
Mar. 15. The strikers at the Tata Iron Works 
at Jamshedpur assumed a menacing attitude 
and were fired on by the Police and troops,. 

Mar. 16. The Marriage of the Honourable Joan 
Thesiger, the Viceroy's daugi^r, with Captain 
A. F. lAscelles was oelebrated at Delhi to day. ' 
Mar. 17. Religious Endowments Bill was passed 
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American Literature- 

In literature there.is no healthier sign than the 
oritioal attitude, and the fwet American writers of 
to day are all critical, writes Mr. D Willonghby, 
in the Outlook. In vanished times of Ifew Eng¬ 
land's hegemony there was, also, much criticism 
but it waa usually of Europe or the slave owning 
South. Bteadfaatlj it avoiiled self, MHliviuusly, 
but with more than a grain of truth, one Harvard 
professor wrote of this tendency to look abroad 
for faults as good proof thrt New England and 
old England were, after all, at heart a nation one 
and indivisible. The modern writers, particularly 
the novelists, nre free from this reproach. With¬ 
out sparing^ they turn on people and things 
immecTiately nbout them. Fgy evidence one*Dei'd 
not drag Mr. Upton Sinclair from his jungle. 
With equal honesty, but without fanaticism, Mr. 
Wintaon Churchill ranges from the churches to 
cloan government, and is alwayi^ a reformer. 
Incur.'vbly solemn he may be, but MV Wlistton 
has a lighter touch, and hn* satirrs on the 
tion of her sex, certain aspects of New York Iifi 
and plutocratic society are immensely effective. 
Ku woman writing in our common language has a 
higher place among contemporary novelists. My 
country right or wrong, but'especially when ke 
actions are open to adverse comment, is an uimn- 
tural sentiment in a young State. It is the 
equivalent to a high protective taril];, T have no 
mind to upbroid it, but it does show a patent lack* 
of confidence. The scouring of national weakness 
warns one, on the other hand, of-a dee|> reserve 
o^strengtb. * 

“ Abraham Lincoln *' 

“In recent years no English dramatist has 
•been praiked as highly in America as Diinkwatef, 
and the popular success of his play seems assuied,” 
says thei London Tdegraph'o New York corres- , 
pondent. 

“ An Englishman,” says the Aeto York Globe, 
*'has given ns the best, eletieet, and most 
imaginatively true pictuie of Abraham Lincoln. 
It is very difficult, one would say impossible, to 
dramatise such a figure as Lincoln,-who is at 
once the* most intimate and the most idealired 
character in our national life, *It has been done,* 
however. * Drinkwater has accomplished the 
impossible, and* his work has every mark of 
mastery.” 

29 . 


World’/Preit Congreit 

It is now definitely announced, from the 
Premie/s Office, Now Bouth Wales, that the 
next “ Press Oongrees of the World" is to 
meet at Sydney during the month of October of 
the present y ear. The Oongress ^s* organised 
from the United States, and the invitation from 
Sydney ms received at the last gathering of the 
kind, held at San Francisco during the exhibition 
«) ear. ^ The Congresses were intended to take 
place at intervals of two yean^ but as one <4 the 
consequences of the war the Sydney meeting has 
been put off year by year, so tbat«it will be three 
years behind the date originally fixed upon. The 
Canadian gathering of the Empire Press Union 
has been similarly delayed, but seems likely to be 
held* in time to permit its members, or such of 
them as are so disposed, to attend the Congress at 
Sydney. It is hoped that it will be possible to 
make arrangements fur a comprehensive tour of 
the Ovdisens Dominions, and in any cose there 
will he spi-ci:il fsicilities for seeing Austialia and 
New Zealand, New South Wales Govern¬ 

ment is taking an active and contiguous interest 
in the preparations that yre being made. 

A Literary Repast 

T. J. H. contributes the following amusing 
verses to the Burma Critic :— 

Many a literary, dish 
With pleasure I've partaken; 

. I have relished many a slice of Lamb, 

And many a piece of Bacon. 

f’ve fe<^ on tasty Spratt and Vrabbe .— 

I've got a Wolfe in store ; ^ 

I’ve chssed the WarTcn for a Hare. 

And then I've asifed fur Moore. 

I have eaten dbinty Cheke and Foote, 

* Though never a whole roan; 

For though I ve swallowed Coke and Cole. 

I driw the line at Colman. * 

• I've eaten Bird. I've tackled Crowe, 

I've swallowed Swift and Martin, 

Alae ! I bad an Akenside 
From what I've taken part in. 

I'^mddoa meal of Flint and Clay, 

Jia tried a dish of Cotton ; 

"^as rather indigestible 
The Paine is not forgotten. ^ ^ 

I've eaten Peacock Hogg and Foxe, 

Of Greenes I'vb bad my share, 

And.aftsr drinking out of Horne 
• ff’ve tried ttf eat the Ware. 

I've tried the Cartier's juicy jjints , 

And portions of the Cooke; 

And when the Fisher dined with me. 

He lured me with a Hook. 
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A Mettage to Teachert 

Mr, Fisher, giree (be following masaage 

to teMhen:— 

No 006 would queation f-be approprittooeu of 
tetobeni at 6be preseot crisis dedioatibg them* 
selves snew to the National Bervios. Every 
teacher worthy of the name most have a vncatioo 
io she religious senae of the word, though, as a 
great teacher once said, he should not talk of it. 
He must bavercaugbt some glimpse of truth and 
of inward freedom, which truth alone can give, 
and must be inspired by the desire to turn the eyes 
of others to the light, whiob be himself ha8._Been. 
Be must have faith—faith in his pupils and in 
his work, and faith, despite all discouragement 
and difficulties—in the power of ideals to trinsfurm 
human nature. There never was a period in our 
history when teachers had a greater opportunity 
or a heavi^ responsibility. The nation is 
awakening, as never before, to the possibilities of 
education, and to the necessity of combating 
ignorance in all its forms physical, mental and 
moral. The war has burnt into all the value of 
knowledge and ordered discipline, of devotion to a 
great and common cause; but there is the danger 
that, in a reoctfon consequent upon peace and in 
the turmcnl of material reconstruction, the 
spiritual truths enforced by the war may be for¬ 
gotten or obscured. It will rest largely upon the 
teachers.to secure that these truths become the 
part of the inheritance of the coming generation 
and that the full infiuence of education* may be 
directed to the training'of men and women ins¬ 
pired by lasting ideals of public service and setf- 
sacrificing citizenship. 

• Sir H. Butler** Ultimate Ideal 

Sir Karcourt Butler, presiding at a meeting, of 
the Committee to reconstitute the Allahabad 
University on Feb. 13, said, in the course of his 
speech, “ I wish to put before yqu the ultimate 
ideal, viz., unitary teaching smd regideititia] univer¬ 
sities to the Provinoeu at Allahabad,^ Benares, 
LuckUajr, Agra and-Aligsrh, andit'may be before 
long, at Cawnpore. To ensure this and carry out 
the recommendatioDS of thb Sadler Cbmmission we 
shall have to face big changes. Th^ existing 
institutions have done g1«at work, but we must 
bou prepared to sacrifice some of their present 
advantages for the larger edncational life that' is 
to come.” 


Bpokieh Education 

Prof. Slater writing of Edueation in England 
points out, 

I happened^to look into a book about my native 
county of Devonshire by tiie «eII>known novelist, 
.Ur. Baring Gould. Be dtocribed how be went 
into a eohool nestling below the hilts -oT Dartmoor 
with Hh MejAty’s Inspector. First the Ins* 
pector asked the children queations. He asked 
them to name the rivers of Siberia and they did. 
He asked them to name Ihe bigheet mountains of 
Airioa and they did. He asked them to give 
the-faeigbt of the highest mountain of Africa, and 
they did. And the Inspector was pleased. Then 
Ur. Baring Gould ssked questions. He aeked 
them to give the name of the river which flowed 
ifaroQgh their rillage, and they could not. He 
aeked them to give tbe nsme of the bill that 
overhung tbe valley, and they cculd net. He 
ssked them how bi|h the hill was, and ‘ they did 
not know. He aeked tbe name of a common wild 
flower he had picked in the lane, and no one 
knew it. '* Thie,” he cried, “ is the rubbish which 
we inflict ^'the children and call education." la 
there notning of that unreal unimaginative 
^^kish quality in Indian education ? 

Lord Ronaldthay on Edueation 

The following extract from Lord Bonaldsbay’s 
addresf at the recent Calcutta University Convoca¬ 
tion will be read with interest: 

A lystem of education which is calculated merely 
to make of the Indian student an imitation European 
is fnndameataUy unaound. It can only end in creat- 
. iDK an educated class incapable of drawing inspiration 
‘ from its own environment, and doomed, therefore, like 
a plant uprooted from its natural surroundipgs and 
transplaced to a foreign ;oil, to.fade and wither ip^o 
decay. No one will deny for one moment the immense 
service which Western science and learning have 
rendered, and can still render to India. But assimila¬ 
tion Is one thing and imitation la another; and tbe 
civilisation of the West can only be of trui vaiue to 
India to tbe extent to which she can assimilate it with¬ 
out discarding what is fundamental in her own oivilisa- 
tion and drying up tbe roots of her own. peculiar 
genius. Upon-the urgent necessity of striving after a 
real syntheais between the thought, the culture, tbe 
civilisation of Bast and West, I have consistently laid 
stren;andlam convinced that unless we keep this 
supreme necessity constantly before our eyes all our 
efforts at reooostruetion must be lost in tbe barren 
wastes of the artifioial and the unreal, just as tbe 
waters of some of tbe rivers 'of the Asian continent 
dry op and perish in the vaet expahses of lArile desert 
' through which they are doomed to wend their tvaj. 
It is because I believe that it is to this end that the 
University Commission bare framed their recommen¬ 
dations that I invite for them the support of all who 
are ooneeraed for the future of BengaL 
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IndU” Cate Judgment 

At the Bombay HigH Ooart on March 12, a special 
beoch oonuating of Justices Martoo, Hayward and 
Knjiji de}i7ered judgment in the rule nwt issued 
against Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahader Desai as ‘ 
editor and publisher of Young India for 
contempt of court by publishing a letter of the 
Distiict Judge, Ahmedabad, to the High Court 
agaiostfiatyngrahi lawyers and adversely comment* 
ing on it. Mr. Justice Marten in the course of 
a lengthy judgment held Mr. Gandhi’s contention 
that he performed a useful public duty at a time 
of great tensiou was entirely errdneous and based 
on strange misconceptions of the legitimate duties 
of a journaiist, and said that though the Oourt 
could inflict both fine and imprisonment, in view 
of the fact that the respondents paid atten¬ 
tion more to the liberties of the press than 
to duties accompanying it, they would state the 
law in emphatic terms and confine t'hh order to a 
reprimand. Justices'Hay ward and Kajiji cojTcur- 
red with Mr. Justice Marten and passed tht 
following order:—The Court finds the charges 
proved atid severely reprimands the respondents 
and cautions them both as to their public conduct. 

Lord Halsbury 

The following is the letter that Lord Birken¬ 
head addressed to Ijord Halsbury qn the eeven- 
tietb anniyersary of the latter’s call to the Bar:—• 
“It is amazing to contemplate the long historic¬ 
al perspective which that reflection evolves. You 
born during’ the 'Xjord Chancellorship of 
Lord Eldon. You were called to the Bar in the 
Chanoellorship of Cottenham. You took silk 
when Wytbury was Chancellor; your immediate 
*predeoe8Sor upon the Woolsack was Selborne; and 
you had been practising as a leader for eight years 
whan thq writer of this letter was bom. ' 

Only the other day, when the House of Lords 
was engaged upon a case of the first importance, 
fhvolving a consideration of our legal theories of 
crime, you came to my room and suggasted an 
apt and valuable illustration of the matter under 
diseosnon drawn from your recollection of a case 
in which you yotiraelf had been engaged forty-six . 
.yoan'^o. . 

Success in the profession of the law and that 
vitality which produces ‘length of days must have 
some intimate connection if we may judge by the 
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span of life alloted to the Chancellors of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Yet to 
none of Ibem was it given to look back on so pro¬ 
longed a professional experience as to yourself. 
St. I/eonards, at the age of 94, lopked back on 
sixty-eight years. Brougham at 90 to sixty years, 
Chelmsford at 82 to s^^ty years, Lyndhurst at 91 
to* fifty%nine years, Selborne at 83 to fifty-eight 
years, Hatberley at 80 to fifty-four years, Eldon 
at 87,to fifty-two years. These reooHs seem to 
shrink when compared to youf own evergreemand 
vigorous life. 

This long period has been paased by you in 
active profesaona! and political work. For forty- 
three years you have been a member of one or 
the other branch of the legislature; for thirty-five 
years you have held tbe office of a Judge, and 
you now possess, not through age and experi¬ 
ence alone, a position in tbe esteem end sffection 
of every member of tbe profession, whether on 
tbe BenSh or at the Bar, which is wholly unex* 
ampled. 

' Two generatipus of mortal men already had 
be seen parish, that had been of*old time bom 
and nurtured with him in goodly Pytos, and be 
was King among the third.’ (Homer’s tribute to 
Nestor). 

1 could not allow this memorable occasion to 
pass without sending to you, on behalf of all my 
brethren on the Bench and all my colleagues at 
the Bar, these few words to express to you our 
besirty congratulations upon this anniversary and 
our fervent and affectionate regard.” 

, TrtWI of War Criminala, 

Reuter is autboritati^ly informed that the 
Allies have agreed that a German Court of Justice 
shall be permitted to try a number of selected war 
criminals as tpst cases. It has been decided to 
furnish Germany with a list of forty-six names, 
Btstaio choosing eeven, France twelve, Belgium 
fifteen, Italy four and Poland and Boumania 
the remaining eight. Britain’s list willbe concerned 
for tbe most part with submarine atrocitira. The 
casee chosj^ will be plaj^ *and straightforward 
ones, in which,tbe accused were obviously guilty 
of tbe vilest violations of the law governing war¬ 
fare. If the cases ^re properly carried out, 
it is probable that the Allied lists, comprising 800 
criminals,awill be drastically reduced. The Allied 
legal representative will attend tbe trials to ensi^re 
that there is no favouritism and that all evidence 
is produced. 
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The Leper Problem 

The following rasolution were passed at the 
laat X^wr* Mission Conference at Calcutta:— 

1; The Conference coopidera that l^alation 
•bonld be primarily concerned with pauper lepers, 
M these are the greatest menace to public health. 

2. That fts far as possible segregation should 
be of voluntary oha)«etei'. 

3. That it is our considered opinion that the 
preeent type oi mission asylums with sympathetic 
Christian management affords the beat means 
of effecting a voluntary segregation of lepers. 

4. We further consider that, where compul* 
Bory segregation of large numbers of pauper lepers 
becomes necessary, this might be brought about 
by the establishment of suitable settlemeute for 
the care of this class of people. 

6. That no amendment of the Lepers’ Act in 
itself, or the establishment of the leper settle¬ 
ments, will be of any real valu^ unless the pro¬ 
visions of tbe«Aot are strictly enforced. 

C. That, in the case of voluntary institutions 
now notified under the Act, the provieion of 
detention wards is not desirable. 

7. That this Conference reaffirms the princi¬ 
ple that segregation of the sexes should be 
maintained in all mission asylums except under 
exceptional circumstances and that the marriage 
of lepers in mission asylums is not desirable. 

8. The Conference recommends thj^t great 
care be observed in the selection oCsites for new 
asylums • and in the arrangements for water 
supply and drainage aod that where necessary 
expert advice should be obtained. 

9. In conclusion, it is the opinion of tlie Con* 

ferepoe that the disease of leprosy could be 
stamp^ out in India, if all lepers were aegregated, 
but, as this does not appear to be practicable -at. 
this time, it strongly urges that, the first step to 
be taken in this direction is the segregation of all 
pauper lepers. . 

New Kind.of InfluenA 

- A t)gw terrible epidemic called Brain Influenza, 
deolaMS tt be similar to lethargic eccepbalitis, is 
ravaging Austria. There are fl^ree hundred 
cases in Vienna alone. The disease is spreading 
alarmingly throughout Che country. Tae‘symp¬ 
toms begin with headabhe and sleeplessness 
followed by stomachic convulsions similar to 
appendicitis which in their turn are followed by 
violent delirium. 


Motoring for Hoalth 

The opinion that the growing use of motor 
vehicles has materially redpoed.tbe opportunities 
for exercise tba^is so necessary for our well¬ 
being is frequently discueeed.. A doctor, how¬ 
ever, takes exception to this ^neral view, and 
statM that motoring is benefi^l, and shows 
accruing'benefits under three beads—physical, 
mental and volitional. He proceeds to point out 
that, in addition to the exercise, the motorist has 
been In the open air, buffeting the winds, inhaling 
ample quintities of oxygen to meet the increased 
needs of the aooelerated currents of blood corpus¬ 
cles ; and that digestion and assimiUtion are 
thereby facilitated and the toxic products accumu¬ 
lated through former inaction progressively are 
in increased meabures oxidised and eli-ninated. 

When you drive a ear 40 or 50 miles, says the 
authority,-you give your arms and torso a ■’Course 
of purposeful cnlisthenies that redounds directly to 
the benefit of your muscles and arteries and heart 
and, indirectly, but no less significantly, to the 
benefit of your digestive apparatus and organs of 
eliminatioiv^B well as the nervous system. 

Catcutta School of Tropical Medicine 

^ There has been considerable improvement of 
late in the financial condition of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine, the appreciation of 
whose utility and great public usefulness h^s 
attracted some benefactions. The most note¬ 
worthy contributions have been Bs. 70,250 from 
the members of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Rs. 60,000 for research from the Mahara- 
‘jeb of Dharbangha, Rs. 60,000 from the Maha- 
rani of Huttva, Bs. 50,000 from Mr. Buldeo Das 
Jogul Kisbore and Be, 5,000 from Mr. Besorani 
Poddar for extension or laboratories, Be. 40,000 
from Messrs. Bird and Co., and Bs. 20,000 from 
Messrs. Begg Dunlop and Oo., end Bs. 10,000 
from the Baja of Vijianagaram fur reaesreh. The 
titled Zemindars of Bebar have contributed Bs.' 
1,25,000. Sir David Yule has recently promised 
' a handsome subscription of Bs. 9,000 annually 
and Sir Djrab Tata's oompanies Bs. 7,600 
annually towards the endowment for research 
work in chemistry. Tbe tea, jute and mining 
associations with tbe mining federation are contri¬ 
buting Rs. 20,000 annually for five years for three 
additional research workers. Tbe total annual 
. income at the prqpoeed opening of 'the School next 
cold weather will exceed a lakh of rupees and Vill 
enable five wboletime reeearqb workers to be 
employed in addition to Government teaching 
.staff of seven professors. 
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Wireleti t* the Sfi^« 

Among proposals for communicating with the 
worlds about us which have been put forward are 
two which can be submitteif to the teat of mathe- 
matics. « 

Id the c^^rent issoe of the Century 

the writer of an article on the possibility of bar- 
nesssing atomic energy says: “ Even the awful 

*gulf that yawne between the earth and the 
nearest fixed star might be traversed by wireless 
telegraphy or telephony, were there on its other 
side some intelligence to receive it.” 

Well, the nearest fixed star is Alpha Centauri, 
dUtantN approximately 40,000,00(^000,000 kilo- < 

metres. 

Toe time taken for a aignal to pass from the 
Eiifel TdWer to Arlington, near Washington ifnd 
• back, a total distance of 7,G74 miles, was O'OGd 
second, approximately 295,000 kilometres a 
second. Consequently a wireless signal, moving 
day and night at that stupendous velocity, would 
'.ake four years and four months to re^h Alpha 
Centauri from the eartS. * / 

Another proposal is to switch on simultaneously ^ 
the whole street lighting of every city in the 
United States. 

The combined street illumination of London, 
probably the most brilliantly illuminated city in* 
the' world, is 1,250,000 candle power. It was 
calculated by a German scientist that the small¬ 
est light signal visible on ^far8 from (he earth is 
4,000,000,000,000 candle power. It would, there- c 
fore, need the combined light of 3,200,000 cities 
as brilliantly lit up as the City of Lojidon to 
aggregate four billion caudle power. 

Advance in Radio«Communieation 

A leading Norwegian engineer is reported to 
have recenlily invented a device for the produc¬ 
tion of electrical current for radio-telegraphy. 
The eleotrioity is received by an accumulator, 
which releases it at certain intervals. The system 
is sparkless, and the sounds are clearer than in 
the older inventions. The clearness of Bound 
depends upon the regularity of the current, and 
with this system the current is released with 
mathematical exactness. The device further- 
advantages in that it is cheaper, simpler and more 
dnr^hle than those now in use. If the claims for 
this^nventiori prova well-founded, it is thought 
that it will mart^ a distinct step in advance of 
what has so far been accomplished in this line. 


Daylight fl’om Electricity 

Various attempts have been made within recent 
years to olftnin an artificial light which is near 
enough in tone to ordinary daylight to enable 
colours to be matched with accuracy. In most 
of these nttemptM screens were used Cohltertba 
light of electric lamps. Beoently,-however, a much 
mor*proiqising solution was solved by a British 
artist, Mr. Sheringham, in coujunotion with 
Ur. Martin of the Optical Section efthe Imperial 
College of Science, London, and Major Klein ,^d 
oilioer engaged on camouflage work. The device 
is remarkably simple. All the ligh^ from a hslf- 
watt (or gas-filled) electric lamp is thrown on fo a 
screen overhead, painted with apparently aimless 
■ splashes of various pigments. All the light 
obtained is that reflected from this screen and tbft 
pigments are arranged to absorb certain portions 
of the eWetric light so as to make tbe reflected 
light a close imitation of daylight. Electric light 
(from gas filled lamps) is rather richer in red and 
yellow rays than daylight, and the pigments 
correct this excess. This mode of lighting has 
already been adopteli with conspicuous success in a 
London picture gallery. 

Spokelesi Wheels 

Having dropped militarism and w>ir, writes 
tbe Timee of India, Germany has now turned 
her attention to inventing—and with promis¬ 
ing results. Of tbe many strange things 
now appearing in Germany as a result of 
tbe • inventive wave that has swept over that 
country B»well as most of the world aMarge, is a 
> carriage equippiM with spokeless wheels. This 
carriage niakes use of two rime in place of'wheels. 
The rims are held in place By small wheels, and 
inay be said to work very much after tbe fashion 
of the tank ; that is to say, the vehicle rolls along 
on tihe rails formed by tbe rims. It is claimed 
that this method of mounting carriages possesses 
varibuB advantages, among them tbe reduction of 
friction. The novelty of the arrangement is suffi- 
*cient to warrant further experiments and tests. 

y ' Glftiset* 

lovestigMions made iD,*America on the best 
kinds of glasses for shielding tbe eyej^ OTmen 
working at furnaces ehow that, fok protection from 
ultra-violet ligAt, black, amber, green, greenish- 
yellow (uid^«d glasses^are e£lcient, Against tbe 
* infra-red rays, deep black, yellowish-green, 
sage green, bluUh-green and gold-plated^glassAs 
are best. 
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« ( Lord Carmichael 

A wry plsssant function took plooo at tho 
Council Ohaoiber at Calcutta, on Saturdaj;, the 
IStb'when'H. E Lonl Konaldehay uoVeiled the 
portreit o*f. Lord Carmiebael. The Hon. the 


Mkbaraja of Burdwan, in requesting H. E. the 
Oovirnor to unveil the portrait, said that it,was 
presented by the non official memben of the 
Legislative Council as a token of affisetion and. 
regard for Lord Oarmicbffil. I|t is bat fitting 
that the portrait of the first Govem&r of Bengal 
should be placed in the Council Ohraber. Said 
His^Ez^Uenoy:— 

Lord Oarmieball's adminietration will, for all time, 
stand as a Isudmaik in the' history ot Bengal. Lord 
Carmichael vas appointed to inaugurate a new regime. 
His appointment itself Was the outcome hf sweeping 
ohaages. There bad beea the annulment of the parti* 
tioo of Beogal r there had been the removal of the 
capital from Calcutta, there had been the elevation of 
the IVovinoe to the status of a Presidency and the 


adoption of Covemmeot by a Qovtmw'ia-Oeunoil in 
place of Ooremment by a Lisutenant-OoveRtor-in- 
Council. It would be idle to pretend that these 
obanges met with unlvers^ ^prohttioo. There were 
many personi connected wltii Eastern Bengal who 
felt that they were losing mooh that bad been ‘theira 
when Eaatem Bengal was a.separate Province. There 
were many who reeentfid deeply the removal of the 
capital of India from thia city. Lord Oarmiobael poa* 
■eased precisely tboee qualitias which were required 
to meet the aitustion with whioh ha was faced. There 
will be few I think who will deny that with his 
extraordinary patience and aooessibllity, bis geniality, 
his tact, bis kindliness andliis shrewd capacity derived,' 
perhaps from his ancestry, for probing into the heart 
of the problems with which he was faced, he achieved 
a measure of suooess which, perhaps, few men in his 
podtioD could have achieved in pouring balm upon 
many a smarting wound. 

In this oonneotion we remember with gratitude 
bia brief a*«y ib Madras prior to his transfer to 
Fort William. A public meeting was held 
atdbe 'Victoria Hell and an appeal Was sedt to His 
Majesty protesting against the transfer of so 
excellent a Governor. Our anxiety to retain hia 
Lordship’s eevvioes for this province showed the 
marked respect and afieetion be bad evoked even 
during bis brief tenure in our midst. 

'Siooe bis return to England Lord Carmichael 
' has been actively engaged in promoting our 
interests at Home. Like Lord Ripon of happy 
memory he has taken a leading part in helping 
the movement for Indian Reform. His evidence 
<befort the Joint Committee is a masterly defence 
of responsible Government for Indie, And none 
has helped our cause more whole-hea.'tedly. By 
hie active participation with the Moderate Com* 
nittee in England, bia great experience and influ¬ 
ence are directed to the strengthening of our cause 
in the pounJIs of tbe^ Empire, and we bay^ no 
doubt that bis disoerning oounsel and sympathy 
with our legitimate aspintions will be of immense 
help to us in our political struggles. 

Mr. Asquith’i Return' 

We welcotne with pleasure the return of Mr. 
Asquith to the House of Commons by a large 
majority at the by-election for Paisley. QosAs 
•ome times effect cures in politics as in medicine, 
but it is dangerous, says the /iidian Soeial Refijr- 
mtr, to trust the destinies of a great Empire to 
men who have learned statesmanabip by rule of 
thumb. “ Men like Peel, Gladstone, Salisbury, 
Balfour, fiorley, Grey, Haldane and Asquith 
have built up* English publto life and imbued it 
with its high character, and iti. will be an evil day 
when their places are taken '^by gentlemen who 
leamt their politics on tbs roadsids,” 
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Future ofUberallkif 

VisoooQb HaMace, aa tb« guest of the Scottish 
liberal Club at funcbeoa ii^lkiiDburgh, spoke on 
the future of Liberalism. 

'* We oannot turn out the Coalition,''iie said, 
" we have no part; to put in its place at present." 
He did not agree with what Mr. Churchill fwid 
the other da; about Labour or an; other part;. 

* labour had succeeded in capturing the heights 
while Liberals were down in the plain. It was the 
idealism of Labour which bad enabled it to attract 
a great bod; of religious men to its side. That 
was the secret of the loss of Spen Valle; and other 
constituencieB which bad passed awa; from 
Liberalism. 

“ Ido not t^ink,” be remarked, “ that Labour 
is very neas coming into power at the* present 

* time, not so near as people think. I do not think 
that Liberalism can come into power just jet, nor 
an; other party, but what I do think is that b; 
some means wof Liberals, framing idcak which are 

s high as those of Labour, will have to ^ree wjtb 
Labour upon methods which* allowing for free¬ 
dom of opinion and programme, will make it 
possible for us to work together at the same 
problems, the problems that a united Opposition 
ought to work ut if it is to prepaip to form a^reat 
and powerful Government.” * 

Lord Haldane proceeded that the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor had delivered himself upon the subject of the 
Coalition with bis customary directnen. He had 
accused the •Coalition of being invertebrate and 
inept. ** Well " said Lord Haldane, " 1 am very 
glsg^when anything ip saidjn pnblic lifr ta which 
all parties can agree. The Coalition hsd done 
some'good things, and it was because of the good 
things that it was tolerated ; but it was plain that 
the hand-wiittrng on the-wall was against the 
Cralition.” 

. What India Need* 

A mtssiMiar; who is in England on furlough 
from India writes to the Chrittian World : — 

What India needs is Britishers who will fhow 
the spirit of fair-play and leol sportemaDsLip 

which ha* been so characteristic of the British. It 
is strange bow phty it seems for us to. lose this 
when d^ing with Orientals. 

_ At an; rate, .with the passing of this Reform 
Bid, we have ko reodgnise that the da; of ruler- 
ship has passed, an8 that fre have entered upon 
the da; of oomnidesbip. 


- *- 

Swami Shraddhananda’* Exhortation 

Three years ago at the time of entering the 
Sanyasa Asramam, Swami Sbraddananda made 
over charge of the Qurukula Academy to a co¬ 
worker of his. But the co-worker has now budden); 
resigned and the Swami has been appealed to by 





^he governing btriy of the Otirukula to take 
charge of tRe inatituticin. In returning to his 
educational woik the Sanmi’givcs the following 
advice to future x'otera * 

"There are diflirent political rocietifs in the 
country and they are inducing jou to return 
members who would support their diiTerent 
propaganda But whether jou return a liberal 
moderate or a Home Kulor, a Tilakite or Besan- 
tfte, a title holder or a congtefaman, do ktep one 
gront Truth inyieA. If youvotpfor a man who 
is sesually ioc^ure, ia a miser, a hyprcrite, a prey 
to passions or is addicted to%if)' one of thej^e 
great vices cni’merated by the ancient Troian 
law-givers, the change in yeur political ewanotpa- 
tioD will be a change in name only. Therefore, 1 
Mrnestly ilnplore in the hame* of Truth and the 
Motherland all the voters vote for men of , 
sterling moral character whom no smile by Kama, 
or Lobha or Moba will be able to lead astray from 
tbe path of Truth and Justice." 
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Imperial Statiatical Conference 

The *Iihperial Statietic.il ConforeDce diecuesed 
tater alia the improvement of trade etatiatice and 
the advantage to the Empire of aocarate and 
complete datn, espeoiAlly with regard to the con¬ 
trol of raw materials and the food production ,of 
t^e Empii'e and the eetabliefamrnt in Loiidou for 
this purpose of a*centra] organization to arnfnge 
to collect jind to dmeminate all requieite 
material. 

Ladic^a Conference 

At the last aeeeion of the Ladiee’ Conference 
held at Amritsar, Mrs. Ilassan Imam said in the 
course of her speech that the purdah was a 
meaningless anachronism and must go. 

“ While it is the duty of our men to •do all they 
can to remove this evil from our midst, 1 think 
the duty cBst upon those of us who have shed 
the trammels of Purdah U iii^nitely greater. It 
is too late in the day to demonstrate that the 
kind of Purdah that is practised in India has 
.eanotion in religion or can be tolerated by any 
live and progressive community. The causes 
which led to the growth of Puidali in our social 
system are now too well known and it will be 
uselessly taking up your time to dilate on that 
aspect of the subject. AH the reasons that are 
uiuilly brought out tu support of the systeitf are 
now ffiiiy exploded, and all thinking persons 
realize that Purdah is not only ^ow a meaning¬ 
less anachronism but also a source of great 
hindrance to the onward progress of our country. 
With the new oppoitunitils that sre to day being 
ofl'ered to our country for progress and advance- 
zaent, our ideals and asplratiooa <sre naturally set 
on a future for our country which should in 
every way be worthy of her past ” 

Flaunted Wealth 

" Never has wealth been «o insolent, recklr^r, 
and unashamed in its expeodit^;%,” says the 
Nation. “ It is buyipg the land of England fiom 
its'^^er proprietors. It is maintaining the old 
luxury trades in unexampled prosperity. It is 
spending and wasting and ecattenng as if to day 
alone counted and to morrow will neyer come. It 
is the apparent wealth., not the real poverty, of 
*£ogliind after the war which is the fi>st cause of 
social discontent and may ultimately lead to 
social revolutioo." 


Handwritinf at an Index of Character 

A Bank cashier, Mr. George H. King, who has 
spent a good part of hie life studying signatures, 
has some vsry interesting things to tell os about 
graphology, or the art of describing Varactor 
through handwriting.*' %. 

An hotel, register is really a gallery of 
obaracW, as well as a list of names end ad^ 
dress,” he says Run down the page of the 
register and you can tell, to a certain extent, the 
characters of the guests by their signatures, Anc^ 
no special study is needed to read the character 
of thoee with outstonding signatures. The ex¬ 
pert can tell you something about the character 
of every person who has '-igned his name. 

Take the man with the flowing, easily-read 
signature. The chances are that he is a likeable 
person of a rather easy-going nature. 

Take the signature which looks as iMt might 
have been copied from a copybook. It displays 
no mark of character. The signer is surely a ' 
characterless person. 

** Take the bold, heavily written signature, The 
writer wus a man of. aggressive and forceful 
ollsracter. 

“The illegible, afTectsd signature indicates 
vanity in the man who made it. 

“ The signature with a general upward slant to 
the lines normally horizontal indicates a man with 
( a boxful, optimistic outlook upon Ufa. 

“ But the signature is by no means the best 
indication of character to tlie grapholists. An 
exoerpt from a letter, written under normal con¬ 
ditions, is much belter. Many persons nSect 
freak siguaturas, -which, while in itself is an in¬ 
dication of character, mav not disclose many 
phases'which a normal specimen of handwl’iCicg 
might show.” 

Mis* Sherwood** Compensation 

Miss Sherwood, the Christian Missionary laJy 
who was brutallv assaulted at Amritsar, bad been 
ofTared Rs. 50,000 by Government as .■compensa¬ 
tion for the assault,.and had refused it. Commen¬ 
ting on ibis the Peng'det writes Miss Sherwood 
has shown her true nobility of mind by refusing 
the offer. But why did the Government go out 
of its way in offering such a huge compensation 
to her alpne? Thsre were others, both Indiana 
and Europeans, who suffered'more oi' less during 
those dark days when the hanglings of the officials 
made matters worss in the Funjab.' Were they 
offered similar cimpensations honcaived in a reck¬ 
less spirit 
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I. PRBSBMT'DAY 1DBAL8. 

HE defeat and deittructioD of German mili¬ 
tarism mark the opening of.a new era for 
the human race, i^o longer will the 
various peoples of the earth logarded as 
, mutually hostile groups struggling one with 
* another for exiatonce and supremacy. No longer 
will powerful nations impose their will by force 
upon others weaker than themselves. Recogni¬ 
tion in practical form will be given* to the fact 
that weak and strong, rich and poor, high %nd 
low, black and white, brown and yellow—all men, ^ 
in short—are literally dependent one upon the 
other, if the human race is to continue to move 
forward. Each individual, each grcup of indivi¬ 
duals, each pgpple, each nation, contributes 
something to the general stock. And each, Ihere^ 
fore, h.os rights and corresponding duties that all 
must recoguise and act up to. When the liberties 
of the leading nations were jeopardised by the 
criminal conspiracy of the peoples of Central • 
Europe, the rest of the world did not take long to 
pefVeive in which diiiectiom their duties lay. With 
the ligniog of the Peace Treaty and the Covenant 
of the liHgue of Nations, Great Britain and her 
Allies reeugoised that all had rights as well a« 
duties Thus the at steps were taken to* 
inaugurate the Nnw Era for mankind, 

It is new poseible to see what a great advance ^ 
has been mada during the last five years. In the 
first place, it has been everywhere understood 
that Might, improperly used, can never be Bight: 
and that lawand justice must govern the rela¬ 
tions of one nation with another. Further, it 
has bfipn much more widely perceived than ever 
before, f.hat tbe^me principle applies'to the re¬ 
lation between the strong and -the weak of all . 
classes—'rom ruUng and dependent peoples down 
to indlviduil empleyeffl and employed. Thirdly, 
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democracy has been recognised as the basis for 
the future political organifation of the world. 
Fourthly, the responsibility of civilisation for the 
protection and uplifting of the backward 
peoples of the earth has been definitely establish¬ 
ed. And fifthly, the duty of all mankind to look 
beyond limits of national boundaries, and to 
assist in maintaining the peace and progress of 
the human race as a whole has found definite 
expression in thm formation of a League of 
Nations. • 

These aie all fine ideals which, if carried out, 
can only make for the greater happiness and 
security of all mankind. But constant and 
strenuous efibrt will be needed not only to main¬ 
tain the advance praitions already gained, but to 
consolidate them in forms of a permanent charac¬ 
ter from which still further progress can'be 
achieved. For there still remaioH much organised 
hostility *ta the new ideals. Believers* in the 
effic icy of force tiefore all else can still be found, 
not only in the United States and Japan, Cut also 
in the United Kingdom, in*tbe Ootonies, and even 
in India. Justice beffwcen man and man is still 
being outraged daily through State currencies 
that have losb more than half their pui'cbasang 
power ; yet the Governments of to-day (including 
those of Great Britain and India) have so far 
failed to remedy the evil. Then again, to men- 
' tion but one specific case, are there not many 
opponents lA tfie scheme of political reform (in 
the directim of local democratic control) now 
about to be introduced iitto India? As fy^the 
newly devised mandatory system (undw which 
Britain will si^ministe* parts of East Africa, 
Mesopotamia,, etc.,) many people openly regard 
the whole tiling as fardical. * Even the League of 
Nations Ik not without its* critics ; and oqq polity-' 
cal party in the United States is so hostile to ths 
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whole scheme that the Beoaie have declioed to be 
a part} to it. 

It is very evident, theo, that those viio believe 
io the opeaiog of a new era of progrese ior the 
human noe will have to work hard in aopport of 
their faith.* In Europe, the war has left behind 
it many other oompliostions, The oootinental 
nationt are now so exb'nusted and their food 
luppliee are so inadequate that multitudes are at 
present dying from the effects of lack of nourieh; 
daent. The leading combatants have incurred 
eolossal debts—tbh United Kingdom by far the 
greatest of all—and are now suffering from a 
day-to-day shnnksge in the purchasing power 
of their money that can be measured 
by the general rise in prices, some commodi- 
ties now bang more than three times, their 
pre-war cost. In short, the war baa produced 
conditions of fiiovion and hardship, not to mention 
positive injustice and misery, that will require our 
utmost courage and resource to oversome and 
rectify. 

In the TTifited Kingdom, the present Coalition 
Qovemment is making but vhry little progress 
in clearing up the problerna immediately conse¬ 
quent upon the war. As for the greater problems 
of the Hew Era, much vague talk has taken place, 
but very little baa been accomplished. Ho 
definite Home or Foreign policy has been 
thoroughly worked out and authoritatively placed 
before ^e public Even finance—a vital factor 
in all after war problems—has not yet been 
properly tackled, and the Chancellor of the £x 
ohequei*(Ur. Austen Chambeilain) has Viotbing at 
present,ti, propose beyond still mdra Sta^borrow- 
ing to make ends meet. Indeed, the only 
political party that has a definite, comprehensive 
programme kwfore it is the "Labour Party. As it 
seems quite probable that tbs Labour Party may 
ooAe into power in the United JSingdom before 
long, and as, moreover, many of India’s politicians 
have allied themselves to the BritUb Labour Party 
(who have warmly welcomed the new-oomers), it 
will be wise to devote a little time to an examina-' 
tion of the Labour party's programme, so that we 
may graap X<aboui-’e aims in the era now 

n.-*iiroiA Aim tbb laboqs paset. 

Many Europeans io 'India re^rd the British 
Labour Party with, gr^t misgtvingf. The 
unqualified support, w^oh many of that Party ' 
Ifave given to the claims of lodia's most ootsy 
political extremists, (themselvss not of lodia's 
maoiuJ Ubouiiog ^set) seems to sugar iU tor 



the peace of India in the near future, B^ore 
jumping to dismal oonclosioDs however, let us 
glanoe at the pfficial programme of the British 
Labouh Party^ks set forth* in the latest issue of 
their “ Labour fear Book " {which, by the way, 
every student of pulitics sheutd possess). Therein 
will be found the ideals of Lsbour’s leaders set 
forth with remarkable frankoMis and courage. 
Those ideals' iodude no less than the entire reoon* 
etmetion of Britain’s social order. The Labour 
Party aims at an entirely new social order based 
on a “ delilMrately planned oo-operation in pro¬ 
duction and distribution for the benefit of all who 
labour by hand or brain.” Individual responsibi¬ 
lity, throughout life, is to be laigely ’ re- 
pla^ by State responsibility, tbs State 
^ guarsnteeisg everybody a minimum wage, a 
decent housp, a good Vacation, regular employ¬ 
ment and an adequate pension. for qll who, 
through age or disablement, are beyond work. The 
private capitalist is to be “ progressively elimina¬ 
ted " from the “control of industry,” and the 
nation’s trade is to be re-organised “ on the basis 
of commoq ownership of the means of production, 
an^ the efiuitable sharing fit the proceeds among 
all T/ho partcipato in any capacity.” Taxation is 
to be re adjusted so as to make “ the real sacrifice 
of all taxpayers as nearly as possible equal.” 

There is little or nothing in this programme 
|bat finds any counterpart in the poUtical activi¬ 
ties of this country. Ttue, some of India's extre¬ 
mists are commencing to repeat the denunciations 
of private csoitalists that form so large a part of 
the etoek in trade of a section of the labour Party 
m the United Kingdom. But it may be tvuth- 
fully said tbs* the peoples of India as a whole 
know netbing of tbs nsw social order ” wirlch 
organised labour in Great Britain has solemnly 
and deliberately set itself to bring into being. 

We muet look in some other direction, there- 
‘ fore, in order to find the explsnatiob of Indiau 
politicians’ attachment to the representatives of 
manual toil in the United Kingdom. The 
Labour Party, so the Labour Year..£ook tells us, 
stands for Home Buis “ all round within the 
- Empire and for a repudiation of that imperiatiem 
which seeks to dominate other raoes and coun- 
trias.” Hers we have the bey to the attitude of 
many of India's politicians towards British 
' lAbour. it is not eurprisisgin. the bircumstan- 
OSS that politiciune of “ other races and countries ” 
within the Empire look to ‘'the XAboor Party, 
rather than to any other Britwh political Psr^, 
to place them in positioDs of power and aaUiority 
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io thair owe lands, when, sooner or later, the 
Liboar Party takes charge of the gorernment of 
the United Kingdom.* L'lbour "^orators are 
frequently telling those Indians who approach 
them and who attend Labour meetiogs, that India 
shall have complete Homs Rde on the 
Colonial pattern as boob as . the .Labour 
Party governs the Empire. It is only to be 
expected, therefore, that Indian politicianB should 
be attracted by those who make snob promises, 

Io other important matters, too, the Labour 
Party has taken a very definite line. Thus, 
Labour holds the view (not yet openly shared by 
any other political party) that Britain's present 
National Debt—over .£8,000,000,000—is a burden 
that will not only press unduly •heavily on the 
manual labouring classes, but will gravely 
embarra^ the whole nation. Labour acpordiqgly 
advocates a special levy on wealth to pay ofiTthe 
National Debt, once and for all. Then again, in 
order to facilitate the attainment of its foreign 
policy (briefly indicated above), the Labour Party 
whole-heartedly supports tbe idea of a* “ univeraal 
osague of Nations.”,., and its most prominent 
leaders have made special efiorts to popularise tbe 
League among their supporters. 

In these circumstances, nobody can accuse 
Labour of selfishly striving for the mere aggran- 
disemont of tbe manual workers, at the expense 
of all other sections of society. It is quite clear 
that whether Labour’s ambitions for a new social 
order and fbr “ Home Rule all round within the 
Empire” are at present practicat)le or not. 
Labour’s lehders are moved by ideals of the 
loftiest hamanitarianism, 

«U8 is all to Labour’s credit. At the same 
time, it is quite certain that the British Labour 
Party will never command general support eo long 
as it allows its heart to run away with its bead., 
Sbus, whildb our feelings of humanity prompt us 
to gentleness and mutual consideration itr tlie 
great struggle for life, all experience points to 
the conclusion that the complete avoidance of 
individual competitive effort and individual ree- 
ponsibility, such as the Labour Party advocates, 
could only result in stagnation followed by 
retrogreasion and obliteration. Then again, the 
whole of Lsbour’e programme of eoopomic and 
social reoonStruotiotr is drawn up on the assump¬ 
tion Ahat Bretons are a self-contained, self- 
supporting pdople who can “ self-determine” what 
they -please in thei^own iriand ; wbereaa the truth 
is that tile peojries of the United Kingdom are 
dependent upon eeverai other peoples .over the 


seas not only for their daily bread, hut also for 
their clothing, their houses and tbe raw materials 
for their manufactures. So that, in practioe, 
Britons’ powers of self-determination are limited 
and governed by the necessity of woritifig hard, 
and successfully competing with other manu- 
factf^ring nations in selling British products in 
overseas markets. Otherwise, the peoples of the 
ynitod Kingdom must starve. So, too, Labour’s 
generous iotontionB of allowing everybody Home 
Rule, and avoiding all domifiation over otler 
races and countries, ignore tbe facts that some 
races are at present quite unable to govern them¬ 
selves, or even to defend themselves against 
aggressive, un-moral, yet powerful neighbours. 

' When these facts come to be understood by tbe 
rank and file of the Labour Party, it is quite 
certain |bat both tbeir Home and their foreign 
policy (which latter, by tbe way, is opposed— 
quite illogically—to all protective customs tariffs) 

will undergo considerable modification. 
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This modificatioi^ will assuredly include a more 
informed outlook with regard to the practical 
difficulties in the way of complete self-determin¬ 
ation for the peoples of India, Egypt, etc,, for 
those peqples are no more able, in the present 
state of affaire, to “ self- determine ” wbat they 
pleaee, regardless of their local conditions and 
environments, than are tbe peoples of tbe United 
Kingdom. Ibis does not mean, however, that 
political progress in th» conntries has reached a 
terminus. On the cotftrary, we knuw tbq,t Lord 
Milner's Slissiop is endeavouring to find a via 
madia that will satisfy local political ambitionB for 
self-government, and at the same time safe-guard 
British, French and ^ther interests, whilst in 
India a great step forward has already been taken, 
which it is tbe duty of aH who are intereste^in 
the welfare of India to make thoroughly success¬ 
ful. • Where there ie a will, there is a way. Let 
it be clearly seen and understood that it is not 
•only tbe British Labour Party that is sincerely 
anxious that Indians should have greater means 
and power^f self-developmefit and self-control, 
and all ^l m wpll. Let every Briton in India, 
be his work and politics what they may, in 
an honest endeavour to help forward the ideals of 
tbe New Era,* and Indi’a will quickly prove its 
ability to taAn^its placa up among those countries 
* who have been genuinely lifted by tbe war, who 
properly recognise their rights, and are rrady td 
perform tbeir duties, as members of the League of 
Nations. India is already a member of the L^gue 
and this fact is in itself of great significafice. 


YELLOW FEVER 

By “ MEDICO.” 


OH9 three months ago, the Govern¬ 

ment of India appointed a cocnmittee of 
medical and oth^r experts to consider' 
the question of the possible danger of 
importation of yellow fever into India, and to 
report what measures should be taken ip India 
and in ports ouf^side India to prevent such 
importation. Although the Committee’s report 
has not yet boon made public, it may be of some 
interest to state the present position with regard 
to this fell disease. The oasu d observer may 
possibly think that the introduction of yellow 
fever into India is a very loinoto contingency, and 
may straightway dismiss the matter as of no 
importance; but while it may be said at once 
that the danger to India from yellow fever at the 
present time is somewhat remote, yet Che result 
of its introduction would be so terrible that the 
question deservea at'entiun. , 

The disewe known as yellow fever Ims been 
recognised since the discovery of America by 
Ohristopber Columbus, The geneiul belief is that 
ii was originally a disease of the Antilles, and was 
carried from the Isle of Spun to the mainland of 
America in 1495 by the troops employed by 
Columbus. Up to the year 1635, the descripttons 
of the disease were very vague, but in that year 
P. du Tertre in Guadaloupe made very exact 
Btudiesc of the subject, and since thqn accurate 
data have become more and more frequent. The , 
disease' appeared in epidemic form in Cuba in 
|g 4 g—49, inJamaica ra 1665, in San Domingo in 
1656, in Martinique in 16&d, and in Vers Cmz in 
1690; and it wasvery quickly recogniseikthat ships 
wa'm mainly responsible for tbe^ carriage of the 
infection from place to place. Quarantine regula- 
tioDB were introduced In 1709, and from>tbat 
year until 1790 the disease was kept under fairly 
efficient control. The wars of the Freniffii 
Republic and Empire between 17^1-1815 preven¬ 
ted the continuance ^of these meastgies, and as a 
res ult several extensiwe epidei^ios took place, 
these^lKDg more widelypreva’lent and destructive 
than at any other kn,owQ peri^. Since 1857 
very strict quarantine measures have been in 
force, and, with iscreased kno#ledgc of the 
dissasq, have been periodically supplemented and ' 
Improved. Under the Bcglieh Public Health 
Act of 1676, very stringent regulations were 
brought into foroe to deal with the possible 


introdiiotiiHi of yellow fever' into England by 
ships arriving from eodemlb and epidemic areas. 
For many years " yellow jsok,” os the" disease was 
popularly called, was 'dreaded by sailors more 
than any other known disease, 

Yellow fever exists in emlemie form over n 
large part of the coiata of O-intral America and • 
also in the islands of the West Indies, and spreads 
periodically from these centres in epidemic form 
by the agenev of ships. The Atlantic coasts of 
North and South America are most frequently 
, affected by these epidemioe, but the disease is also 
not uncommonly met with on the West Coast of 
Africa, from Senf'gambia to Saint Paul de 
Lonndo.' Europe baa not e8CBp.^d, for yellow 
fever appeared in E’lgl >Dd (Swansea) in 1865, in, 
France in 1861, and io Spain and Portugal as 
recently as 1878, The American Pacific coasts 
have a'so been infected at times, Guayaquil in 
Ecuador,, and Peru having both suffered from 
severe epidemica. T,he disease is a very fatal one, 

/ especially when introduced into a susceptible 
population, and the death rate during these 
spasmodic epidemics usually rules very high. As 
early as 17di-1902, several observers drew atton- 
,tioo So the large* numbers of mosquitoes which 
abounded in the town when yellow fever epidemics 
appeared, and further observations only served 
to confirm the theory that some moi^quito was 
responsible (or the spread of this disease. In 1876, 
Dowell of Galveston showed that mosquitoes and 
yellow fever obeyed the same natural laws in that 
thediehase is endemic I'd thelropioal zone, aitw' is 
at its highest incidence during the hot season, 
while it disappears in the winter in temperate 
, zones, re-appeariiig in the summer with the 
mosquito. In 1862, Gerard proved the mosquito 
theory to be correct by allowing a mosquito 
which had previously fed on a yellow fever patient 
to bite his hand, He developed a mild attack of 
yellow fever in due course. In 1900, several 
American workers went to the West Indiew* to 
conduct investigations into the cause of the 
disease. Two of them'•4>eoame infected with 
yellow fevpr and one died, bob they were able to 
prove that yellow fever was not eobtagious and 
wae only sprdad by the bites of the Sttfomyia 
famiata, a member of the family ’Cvlieida. Up 
to the present time reeSarcb bks failed to demon¬ 
strate the causal agent, but our knowledge of the 
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epraad of the disease is sofficieot to enable as to 
lay down meaeures for its prevention. 

Yellow fever does not exist at present ia India, 
but it is known to be capable of spr&ading within 
the parallels 40°N. and ^O^S. The coast lines of 
India lie well within tbe8e*parallels, and therefore 
presumably yellow fever could,spread there, if . 
once it were introduced. Moreover, the lnoa<}tiito 
•S’fspomyta/cMOtatais present in India al^ng the 
whole coast line,yiid Indian ports must in that 
ease be looked upon as potential epidemic areas. 
Daring lvl4 the MaUrial Officer employed by the 
Government of Madras made a careful investiga¬ 
tion into the prevalence of the Sugomyia fataaia 
in the various ports in the Madras Presidency, 
and he was able to demonstrate that, practically, all, 
along the coastline this mosq'uito was breed¬ 
ing in large numbers. In Madras Oity the 
area oT vicinity ef tbe*port 

was found to be infbsted with this insect. The 
Siegomyia faaeiata is a moe<iuito which prefers to 
breed in and around human habitations, no col¬ 
lection of water in the bouse being too small for 
its purpose. Its favourite breeding, places are 
the water in flower VaaeSf in the anti-formicas 
used in kitchens, etc., and the conditions exists 
ing at present in Madras Oity are, in the highest 
degree, favourab’o for the multiplication of the 
St^omyia. If n cose of yellow fever' were brought 
into the Port of Madras, and if the case were upt 
saitably protected from the attacks of the mos* 
quitoes bceeding iu the vicinity, a sudden virulent 
epidemic could not possibly be prevented, and 
once introduced, the disease would be very diffi-, 
cult to control. 

^The question may qow be asked,-^if yellow 
fever has been known to exist so long in Centra] 
America, what reason can be adduced for its 
possible introduction into India at the present 
^ time ? This is a very pertinent query, and the 
answer to it is that, with the opening of the 
Panama Oanal and the direct passage of vessels 
through that channel to porta in the Far East * 
and to India, the danger of importation of yellow 
^ever into India has l^n very markedly increas¬ 
ed. It has already been stated that the danger 
to India is remote, but if yellow fever were to 
appear in ports intermediate between India and 
the endemic areas, eg. in Hong-Eong, or in 
Singapore, or i^Jhe disease weye carried across, 

' Afnoafromtbe West Coast to the ports on the 
east coast wbicl^are in ponstant direct communi¬ 
cation with ports in India, then the danger to 
lodk would be imminent. It is for this reason 
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that early steps should be taken to deal with 
the Stegomyia faioiata. If this mosquito could 
be effectively dealt with and porta rendered 
as free as possible from its presence, the danger 
of the introduction of yellow fever would be 
infioitesimat. ' * 

The Stegomyia mosquito when it feeds on a 
yellow ftfver patient is not immediately capable 
of transmitting infection. The nausal agent— 
'whatever it is—undergoee a cycle of development 
io the mosquito’s body. A ship pnssiog threugb 
an infected area like Central America miglit 
harbour mosquitoes which bad just^become infect¬ 
ed. Cases of yellow fever might tbereforo not 
appear on board the ship up to 16 days after she 
left the infected port. As a result, under present 
circumstances, it would be possible for a ship to 
steam across the Pacific from tbe Panama Canal 
to one hr other of tho ports in the Far East, and 
not appear infected until after her arrival there. 
This is the danger now in existence and such an 
event is by no means improbable. 

Measures direefbd against the Stegomyia within 
tbe endemic areas io Central Amefioa have bad 
the most beneficial results. These measures have 
not only reduced the incidence of the disease in 
placps which have been almost invariably attacked 
year by year with yellow fever, but in several 
cases have totally stamped out tbe disease. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that but for tbe 
anti-mosquito measures which were so effectively 
and enthusiastically carried out by tbe Americans, 
before tBey began the work on the Panama Canal 
and also, durir% the course of its construction, 
they would have failed, as tbe French ^d previ¬ 
ously, in their endeavour'to link up the Atlantic 
and Paqjfic oceans. *Wbat has been done in one 
part of tbe world ean be done in another. 
A vigorous and continuous campaign is neceesary 
if anti-Stegomyia or any anti-mosquito operations 
are to be effective, and while such campaigns may 
not be possible for financial reasons in ail of the 
104 ports which are to be found dotted along the 
coast line of tlie Madras Presidency, yet for the 
major pira like Madras City, Tuticorin and 
Vizagapatam kuch oampSigns are urgentijuieces* 
vary. The Bfunicipalities concerned ^ould be 
made cognisant of tbe facts so that, in the 
future^ tbe^ry “too late” may not be heard 
rising from a su^ptiSle population among 
whom yellow fever with all its ravaging .effsote 
has appeared. 
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V ftll tbe questions tbst bave been asked 
daring the put fivaror six years there is 
one which is peouKarly striking id charao* 
ter. So long a period of unparalleled 
slaughter and bloodshed has caused thinking 
people in almost every clime to enquire: ‘'Is 
modern oivilisatioe a failure?" Many, indeed, 
seem clearly of the opinion that modern civilisa* 
tioD has produced nothing more than a cruel, 
calculating selfishness, encouraging artificiality 
and hypocrisy of life, and sapping at the very 
basis of morality iteelf. 

There are some who believe, in fact, that modem 
progress and enlightenment are full of conwit and 
that the increase of knowledge bne only meant an 
increase of sorrow, with the consequent result 
that the burden of the world’s grief bu grown 
from year to year with alarming effects. They re¬ 
gard the m^ prolonging of human life as a 
doubtful gain, since it has been eoanterbalanced in 
their opinion by the creation of new dangers and 
disasters. 

Lat us view the matter carefully If we do so, 
there is only one opinion which can be eatiafnctorily 
advanced. For he would be blind, after all, who 
did not recognise the enormous oontnbution which 
modern civilisation bas made to the health of the 
human rroe by the development of the seienoe of 
medicine and surgery. C vllisatiOa has in fact 
brought Vitb it tbs trinmph of the heating art, 
and there are few varieties of pain which cannot 
now be alleviated. * 

Oivilisation has an irresistible tender py to re¬ 
fine men, beginning with the upper classes and 
spreading to the lower, and, although it is true 
that'new orimes have been created witii modern 
progress, we cannot overlook the fact that re¬ 
medial measures are now being attempted which 
were uncontemplated, some fifty dr sUty yean 
ago. > 

Tb^mmralUy of the world to-day, too, would 
appeal to’be much better than at any previous 
period. We have only to •compare (the state of 
Bociety to-day with that of past ages tq observe the 
progress which has beeif aohitved in thlk regard. 
K^r, as we can readily SUe, has the interest in 
religious matteie been more practical Md entfaopi- 
astio than it is to-day. Tbia is proved by the 
bumaDitarian efibrti wfaiob we bavs already 


eoBsidered, by a general inoreaae of ciharlty and 
tolqfanoa In all lands and by tbe seal ihown every- 
where in missionary endeavour. Far greater 
thought, too, is now given to week and tbe 
aged Heepitale and homes ha^ increased enor¬ 
mously, their administration hes steadily improv¬ 
ed, and the pubKo in general ie liberal in their 
support. 

As civilisation inereares, fewer and fewer people 
live in idleneee, with the result that tbe whole 
' character of life is raised. The wants of tbe 
barbarian are few in number, but that meensthat 
hie pleasures are correspondingly few. CiviUsa- 
tion, without dispute, immqpsely increases tbe 
capacity for enjoyment which the races possess, 
and tbe progress of invention makes tbe world a 
more comfortable place in which to live. 

Tbe ideal state for mao, which thinkers of all 
sgeq have Identioally imagiped, tends to become 
more and more a reality, as tbe social and human 
instincts develop It is true that the barbarian 
enjo] s a breadth of freedom altogether unknown 
to a civUised^nan, but this conception of freedom 
is of oqurse an abtolntely false one. True free¬ 
dom is only found in tbe voluntary submission of 
one’s common interest for the general good, a 
freedom for which civilisation brings the opport- 
nnity, Happiness, in fact, is most surely found 
* by thoee pot seeking it, Fulfilment of'the daily 
duties of life, and • due recognition and oultiva- 
tion of the loeial instincts are .themselves a eul 
stantive bappinees, tbe achievement of which is 
independent of external oonditions. 

International morality has made enormous 
derides ainoa the great European War, dfeepite tbe 
w.iilingB of those who wonld have ns believe that 
modern oivilisation is a failure In place, of bar- 
' barism and bloodshed, the world now looks to the 
reign of moral force ss an agent For tbe appease¬ 
ment of national ranoonrs aid rivalries, for the 
unifloatiMi of races and for the establishment of 
a true common partnenbip in tbe interests of the 
world’s brotherhood of peoples. Distinctions of 
olaee and crekd are being rapidly. broken down, 
•sex barriare in many climes have almost dis- 
appeand, and the time is presumably nearer 
when Man to man the world o'vr shall brotberk 
be for a’ that.” 




The Last Session of the Viceregjtl Conneil. 


'r>HE ooId..weathdr sessioD of the Indiin 
I Legislative Oou&oil which ooocluded oo 
the 22Dd Msroh •last will*be remeilibered 
as the last meetiog at Delhi of the aeeembty ^ 
which was oonstituteiLeleveD years ago, and in 
the work of which great hamas held in sacred 
memory and Uinstrious men who «are fortunately 
still with utf have taken a conspicuous part. 
Within the limits set for them, non-official mem¬ 
bers have rendered notable servioe to the coun- 
' try and nobly and manly acted their part. The 
reformed Council which, it has been announced, 
will meet and be opened by the Prince of Wales 
early in February next, will be quite different in 
oomposition, and .on that account will have an 
importanoe and weight attached (o its delibera-' 
tions and decisions which did not belong, in the 
same measure, to the present Council, But that 
ciroum^lunoe cannot' stand in the way of a ^ust 
and correct estimate of its accomplishments. The 
session which closed last month was one of the 
busiest which the Council has had, though tho 
fact that, in the coming year, the sittings will 
necessarily be more ^continuous and *prolon^ed 
does not seem yet to be realised widely. t 
Before attempting a survey of the business con¬ 
sidered by the council, it is necessary to refer to 
the very solid and substantial work in regard to 
th» Heforms done necessarily behind the screens 
both by the Government and non-officials mem¬ 
bers. The Secretariats in the Government of 
India have been kept phenomenally busy during 
the last ye^ and will continue tb be m'u^ so 
till early %ezK year, in connection with the * 
tboueand and one details which have to be deeid- 
edJwfore the new ^ot can be introduced* Early 
in the session, the Qovernmont appointed an 
Advisory Committee to help them in drafting 
rules, regulations and standing ordtis under the 
^various sections of the measure. Sir Wiiliaof 
Marris was the President of this informal Com¬ 
mittee o{ which the non official members were , 
Messrs. S N. Bannerjea, Sarma, Sastri, Sinba, 
Oium, PatoD, Sir D. E. Waoba, Sardar Sunder 
Singh Majitbia and Eban Balwdur Ebrahim . 
Haroon Juffer. The draftr prepared by the 
Government of India were considered by the 
Committee and were Mnt to non-official members 
of the Indian L''£iBlative Council for opinion. 
Together with the report of tiia proceedings of > 
the Committee th^y were eent to the Provinces, 
and the Committee finally considered the views of 
Looal Oovomments and noo-oSoial oommittees 
Mt bjr tbsoit « 


In all. 27 legislative measures were taken 
np daring the session, of which as many as 
16 were finally passed, one rejected and the 
rest postponed. OF the three private bills pro¬ 
moted, the Marriage Bill ha* been deferred till 
the reformed Council meets, the Electricity Bill 
was, rejected, while the*Outchi Meogon's Bill was 
introduced. The Marriage Bill was referred 
te a Select Committee consisting of non-offioisl 
members of the whole Council, but no Hahome- 
dan member consented to servd on it. The S^eot 
Committee recommended its f^t|>onement for 
oonsideration by thB.New Council. , 

Tbe CeneuB bill, Indian Steam VeseelB Bill, 
Government Securities Bill, U. P. Town Improve¬ 
ment. Act Amendment Bill and Indian Tariff Act 
Amendment BUI were passed practically Vitbout 
any discussion, being uncontrovereial in their 
nature. The Provincial Insolvency Act was 
consolidated with a few changes, while tbe Presi¬ 
dency Towns Insolvency Act was amended in 
order tn bring it into line with tht former, in 
regard to declarinjl an adjudged insolvent to be 
unfit to bold the office of a Magistrate or member 
of a local authority, unless be has obtained a die- 
charge with a certificate that tbe insolvency was 
due to misfortune without mieconduot. Tbe life 
of the Import and Export of Goods Act 1916 
has been extended up to 31st March next, tbe 
understanding being that suoh restriction would 
be confined to fo^stuffe, gold, silver (exports 
only) and rouble notes. Tbe Suspension of 
Sentonce#by Courts Martials Act has for fts object 
tbe preeervatioiT as a permanent measurp of the 
power taken temporarily,in 1917 to suspend the 
execution of sentencee of imprisonment or trsns- 
pnrtation passed b/Courts Martial under the 
Indian Army Act, because clemency has proved 
beneficial both*to offender and tbe service. "The 
Bed Cross Society Act wae intended to give a 
statutory basis to tbe activities of this useful 
organisation. 

There were ^ur bills arising out of or in soma 
way connected with the budget. The super-tax 
bill abolisnes the prevjdus super-tax on tbe 
undivided promts of oompenies and re¬ 

placing it by a* new su^r-tax at tbe rate of one 
anna in the* rupee, on tbe whole income of 
companjes^mexcess of R8.«50,000. The Indian 
Incometat Bill makes it.clearer that agricultural 
income is exempt from incometax, reffiove8*a 
hardship suffered by an aseeseee when bis income 
is just over one of tbe stages in Schedule I. Tbe 
Gold Import Bill taking power to, eonti&M 
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rtstrictioD on imports was, owing to opposition! 
postponed till tfae Sep'tember session, while the 
bill to amend the Indian Paper Currenoj Act 
1910, proposing to abolish the existing limitation 
M to the nature of the securities in which cnr- 
renof reserve may be made, was passed so as to be 
in fwrae till Ootober next. 

The most important and beneficial measurea 
paeaed by the Ooaooil during the last sets^ion 
were three in number. The flret is the BUI 
amending the Workmen’s Breach of Oontraet Act, 
prodding certain •oafegoards against eppreesiou 
of labourere by employees by allowing advances to 
be paid in insttlment^ by insisCfog on magisterial 
inquiries being made beforehand and by redootng 
the term of imprisonment. The Home Member 
permitted offioials to vote as they liked 
on the bill, said that the Government 
of India considered that the Act was bound 
to disappear before many years elapsed and 
suggest^ that any non-official member may 
bring forward any amending measure in order to 
render the operation of the Act still more 
harmless. As a matter of fact the Government 
would ask Pibvtneial Governments to administer 
it with SB little hardship to labourers as possible. 
The second important Wll was that relating to the 
administration of religious and oharitaliU endow¬ 
ments. Here too, the power of obtaining infor¬ 
mation in regard to which increased facilities 
are provided, the enabling of trosteee to obtain 
directions from courts and the payment of 
ezpensr ** incurred in certain suite Against the 
tru8tees|Are but a modest instalment o£ reform, 
but the Government were afraid o.' going further 
and lefii it to the new councils to cAver fresh 
ground. The last, but not the least important 
measure was that oonstitutiog a resident's! and 
teaching University at Dacca, the pribdple of 
whieb was widely supported. The ^lect Corn- 
mittee considemhly widened the scope of the bill 
by allowing m^d cine and agriculture also to be 
estiblished from the very oommenoemeot. The 
provisions in the bill, giving separate representa¬ 
tion for Uahoiiiedsns on the varibus bodies with¬ 
in the Univaisitr, formed the suhjVot of keen 
deb|$<^ but they were adlowedto Mmsin, 

The Leper BUI, inleuih I to s^regate lepers in 
asylums or spseial institutions and ^llomng Local 
Governments %o empower persons, police officers 
or others to ezereise the powers, was ipthoduoed, 
s^ile the bill relating to the amalgamation of the 
three Freeidenoy banks was, in deferenee to the 
opinion expressed, postponed to the September 
session. Altogetbw tbii^ fov rwolutions were 


disoussed in the Delhi session A statiatiesi 
analysis of the results cannot be depended on to 
give a oorreot idea of the results obtained from 
moving theee resolutions, eepeoially beosuse it is 
,found that wbhre a resolution should be withdrawn 
it is pressed and eioe vma Of the 34 resolutions, 
9 were adopted, 14 were rejected apd II with¬ 
drawn In the .first of these divisions are includ¬ 
ed motions relating to the ezpressiotaof gratitude 
to His Majesty the Eing-Emperor for his gracious 
ProdamatiOD, inquiry into the Oolonisation 
schemes in British Guiana and Fiji by a Oom- 
mittee of the Ooonoil whieb, while recommending 
tfae schemes insist on a preliminary inquiry on 
the spot by a person deputed by the Government 
of Indie, consideration of a scheme of Imperial 
> Preference, encouragement of Mahomedan educa¬ 
tion, deputing Sir B Boberteon to inquire into and 
report on the condition of Indians in British East 
Africa, appointment of an ' Indian High Com- 
mieeioner, olemeney to political prisoners, removal 
of inter-provincial and inter-distoict control over 
foodstuffs, and the stoppage of further war 
contribution by India to the British Government. 
Very important and useful discussions took 
pliOp on the policy underlying the sale of 
oReveree Council bills, the resolutions relating 
to this subject taking the form of recom- 
mendatiooB to reduce the expected deficit 
and increase the income from interest. 
Hr, EfailftV made a brave deferce, basing the 
action on the rrc 'nt exchange and currency Com¬ 
mittee report which fixed the value of the rupee 
at 2s and linked the rupee to gold and not to 
, sterling He also referred to the permanent 
saving in Heme charges which made it possible 
to reduce the Imperial deficit from 12 croree to 
6 croree, a gain which has been criticised to ue 
illusory by the Bombay public, who are waging a 
etreneouB war against the policy of selling reverse 
.councils at a time when the trade balance was in 
favour of India, and when the exchange did notf* 
require to be bolstered up by seriouely depreciat¬ 
ing the reserves held in England. A resolution 
advocating the removal of restriction on the 
import of gold was defeated, the mover not being 
willing to aoeef^ the qualification * ns soon ns 
possible’ suggested on behalf of the government. 
It may be remarked that as many ns 15 of the 
94 rseolutiens were on the budget, of which only 
one was aooepted, while 8 were rsjeoted and 6 
withdrawn. The Government of India agreed to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the griavan- 
oss of postal offioials after a good deal of disoussion. 


The Reconstruction of Indian}History 

BY 

MR. V. B. METT4 


18T0RY is sot & mirror bot a piotare. It 
A* does not reflect (^ichfullj the body and 
apiHt df a dead period, or age, or people. 

It is the creation of the temperament of 
an iodiridual and of tbs age in which that indiri* 
dual lives. Ihe individual in most oasea is not 
only the slave of the times in which he lives but 
of the nation or continent to which h.e belongs. 
Xake three historians like the E glish Froude, 
the French Miohelet and the Oerm.in Trietschke, 
and you will find them oonBoiou-<1y or uocon* 
Boiously magnifying the greatness of their 
respective countries in such a ‘Way that their 
oompatrio's' vanity may be gratified. By being 
a creative artist, tbe historian does npt tnej'ely 
reflect the facts of tbe past in bis work, but by a 
clever disposition of facta helps in moulding the 
future of hie country, 

From what has been said above, it will be 
evident that history must be national. Foreign¬ 
ers are often apt ta misjudge a people,.on 
account of political, religious or sooial bias. 
E-<pecially does this happen in these times, when 
the history of Asiatic nations is written by 
Europeans. Tbe facts may be correct, but the 
interpretation may be' wholly* falso. Fapts can 
algo be hidden, overcolourad or thrown in tbe 
shade. The utility or the greatness of the 
institutioift of a country may be minimised, 
especially when, at the time thS historian is 
writing thd history of the country, those institu- * 
tioDS are in a state of decadence. The present is 
BiMh an oppressive tyrant that it obmies the 
glory of the past, and distorts tbe vietos of the 
future. To give one dkample, when Doctor 
Gustave Le Bon, tbe eminent French sehnlir, 
aSaw tbe dawning of modernity in Japan in th^ 
eigbtiee of the last oeotury. he thought and 
wrote thpt absolutely no good wonld come out of ^ 
it. We wonder what the good doctor thought, 
when in 1904 and 1906 be read of tbe armies of 
the Ozar, considered till then to be the most 
powerful in the world, going down like nine pins 
before the armiee of the Mikado! 

Tbe hiatory of India has yet to be written. 
The Ancient lo^i^ns were either too transcenden¬ 
tal pr too fanciful to write history. Except the • 

' KoahmlricM 'Raj ^'aragini, we do not yet know 
of any pure bietorioal work written by them. 
Then came Islam, bringing .with it, a eompara* 
tively more secular, a more mundane oivilisatioD 

W • 


than the Hindus possessed. History and biogra* 
pby then fluuiUbed abundantly. * fiat tbe 
histories and biographies of that period were to a 
gre)t extent sectarian *or provisci^I, Exquisite 
as many of them are as works of art, their spirit 
does not suit these times, for ou^ political and 
social goals are quite different from their political 
and Booia) goala. Then came ^be Europeans on 
the scene. They have written many histories, 
but moat of them are fundamentally vitiated on 
account of (1) their prejudice in favour of the 
Greek and Aoman civilizitions; (2) their 
tradit'ODul respect or reverence for Ohristianity; 
(S) their belief that their political and social 
institutions are the best and final ones. They 
often mistake change for progress, and piously 
believe that an Oriental nation, in or^r to 
progres.®, nmst evolve on the lines on which the 
modern Europetan nations have evdived. How 
the spirit of Tiine,*tbe Supreme Moulder of this 
earth and uf human life, must be laughing at 
these ideas, 1 do not quite know! 

There is a conscious or unconscious purpose in 
histories Tbe Prussian historians of the last 
century wrote everything with the conscious 
purpose of unifying Germany, and of proving 
that Prussia was naturally fi'^^ted to lead tbe other 
German States. How do the English historians 
write? They write as if Ood had specially made 
them to*rule a great Empire. All Japanese 
interpratptions of their own history pritve that 
the Japanese have always, considered themselves 
as the Chosen Race.—But we, Indians, how are 
we taugb{ to interpret our past ? We are taught 
to eee nothing but error in our long history. 
It was wrong dn ouc part to have monarcBical 
institutions. Our Monarchy is supposed to 
resemble tbe tyranny of tbe Roman Caesars. Our 
caste system is considered to have been produc¬ 
tive of nothing^but evil. And yet, we ask our 
wise Western puriM, ‘ Bon is it that India, in 
spite of tfaeinferiority of her political institutions, 
her sooial nnd 'moral ideals to those • 

Rome and of, Christian Europe, was able to 
produce at least as grent'if not better philosopberf, 
poets and ai;tist8 than yot^have produced.’ How 
could so much greatness come out of futile and 
barbarous institutions ? * Why wero Buddha, 
Mabavira, Akbar and Shah Jahan not bom in 
Europe? Verily, there is a great mistake of 
some sort, either of God—in giving so much 
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wisdom and the sonse of beauty to a coaOtry 
which is ooQiidered ornsrs, or of .European 
historians in measuring ths heights and depths o! 
the Indian drilisitioD! 

Our shifet) when writing our own bietwyi 
should be to increase our nation’s self-respect. 
I do not mean this, th/tt we should indulge in 
rhetorical eulogTee of oar past. What 1 moan 
is that we should see all the events of olden days 
as magnificent oonstruotive foroee, foroes that 
have helped to mould the heart and soul of 
Hindusthan, There is nothing to regret in the 
disappearance' of the Vedio religion. It was 
brought here by the Aryan immigrants, and it 
died, beoauee ft did not suit the genius of the 
country into which it was traneplanted. ,Why 
did the caste system persist so much longer in 
this country than in other countries ? Because it 
suited the genius of India. This explains why 
Islam and Christianity alike have been Indianized 
in TncHa. And what is the good that such a 
system has done to the country ? Why it 
prevented all its men from beor>ii)ing fierce blood- 
shedders or money-makers 1 Eich new invasion 
of the country by foreign races was a good thing; 
for it added one more aide to our already many- 
sided talent. There are no Hindu or Mabomedan, 
Parsi or Jewish races in India, existing in water¬ 
tight compartmente. There is no pure Aryan, or 
Semite, or Dravidian, or Mongol in India. We 
all oombine within us the ^raoteristice of all 
these races, and that is why we produced the 
cathedral temple of Madura, tha sbrinof of Abu, 
and the Taj Mahal, all BO diffeisnt and yet all of 


them bathing and expressing the same spirit, 
the Bsme soul I „ 

. Tbs arrival of the EargpeanB in India has not 
been ttssfeas, for notiung in life-is nselees. They 
have mads -oe man self-eonsBioue. They are 
unifying us in spits'-of tbemselyes. They are 
teaching ne priitiori and eoohd ideals, which are 
respect^ in countries which srs at present the 
moat powerful or the most civilized. They are 
teaching ue bow to oo-operate. They are showing 
os the way to power. They have discovered to 
us new worlds of art, music and literature, By 
our contact with them, we might be able to give 
birth to a new star, to a nev world of paseicmate 
poetry and besuity. 

iT beginning is now made by Indiana in the 
art of writing their own history. But it is a poor 
beginning. It is not a beginning full of rich and 
exuftant promises. We are learning to be accu¬ 
rate, precise in the sifting of facts from 
* legends.’ We- are learning to collect details 
after reading a great number of books, and then 
patch them up, with the result that we create 
some sort of picture—poor, passionless picture 
without a central motive. Our new histories 
..ase instructive, but they do not carry the reader 
away with them. This is due to the fact that we 
have learnt the scientific method of writing 
history from the West, but dropped the romantic 
metbod of our aoco^tors. Are the two methods 
irreconoilable ? I think not. They have been 
combined by Froude, Carlyle and, Michelet. 
Then, why e|n we not do likewise ? 


Mr. Findlay Shirras on “ Indian Currency ” 

BY 


» ECONOMICUS. 


some mysterious reason Mr. Findlay 
Shirras has called his new book on Indian 
Currency, by the title “ Indian Finance 
and BanUng.* * It is a store of useful 
information with regkh.d to gold^ sflver, bank 
noteirtMid all the forces which have operated to 
cause the wit and poet-war fluetuations in the 
excbhnge value of the ‘rupee, as* seen from a 
atatistioal office in th% Oity^of Calcutta, fn close 
touch bn the one hand with the Government of 


* “ Indian Finance and Banking" G- Findlay 
Shirras, Director of Statistics with the Oovenunent 
Of India, Macmillan dc Oo. 


India, and ,on the ether band with the trading 
and financiu interests of Bengsl, The, whole of 
India has cause to be grateful to Mr. Shims for 
utilis’Dg bis scanty leisure in preparing and 
issuing this wgadc; but difi'erent parts qf Ind,ia 
will -view it with varying degrees of approval. 
Probably, Oalootta will regard it as a very 
adequate and satisfactory exposition of the whole 
subject; buE Bombay will disapprove of the whole 
attitude of the author, and very likely reprd. bis 
infinenoe as perisdous. Madras - again will 
see it from yet another point of view. To ns it 
seems to fail to realise Indian life outside the 
great oitiee. 
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Uil. PIirbLAY SHIRRAS ON INDIAN CURRENCY. 

A 


23 $ 


Ab ft frontUpieoe there is a page of diagrams, 
repraseoting graphically *' The Banking Position 
fbdia.’' This represents the banking develop¬ 
ment of India as incredibly small, not only as 
compared with that of the United States or the 
United Kingdom, but .also in oomparison with 
Japan. It may be so. But'Iooking at fats figures 
we see that Hjr> Shirras credits India witfa only 
55 banks and 304 branches. Now it is impossible 
even to discuss the question how many banks 
India has without first determining what a bank 
IB, and precisely how to draw a line between a 
true banking bnsineu and that of a mere money¬ 
lender. Mr. Shirras in his enumeration leaves 
out on the one h md all the co-operative banks, 
all banks of the type of the Mylapore Permanent 
Fund, all businesses of the type of (hose conduct¬ 
ed by the Nattukottai Cfaetlies, who mainly 
finance the rice production of Burma, as well as 
so much* of t&e industry of South Iifdia, &11 
4ioondi merchants, though in many oases the 
nature of their business, dealing in remittances, 
receiving deposits, and advancing money on 
security, is exactly what is declared to fae banking 
u .der any definition of the word. 'Nobody 
familiar with South fndia'would be likely ,to 
publish Kuch a diagram without indicating the 
nature and importance of the inetitutions exclud¬ 
ed ^om the enumeration. To Mr. Shims, it 
seems that India sufifera from having scarcely 
anything in the way of banks; to us in ^uth * 
India, the defect appears to be much more one of 
quality than*quantity. What is wanted is not so 
much more machinery for lending A’a* savings to 
B, but a better balance between savings and 
borrowings, the lower rates of interest which 
woiilj come if people saved more read^y and 
borrowed lees eagerly, and the productive use of a 
larger proportion of the borrowed funds. 

On the currency question, Mr. Shirras is not 
alfrays deaf or definite in the expression of his ' 
views. He argues powerfully and convincingly 
against thg debasing of the rupee and against 
inconvertible paper currently, but bis ideas are not 
sufficiently clear about the appreciation of eilver, 
which be thought oould never rise above 60d. per 
ounce, and he must now be prepared to admit 


The gentlemen whose business it is to deal with 
metallic and paper money are all oonvinoed that 
the proper* thing to do with gold is to deposit it 
in cellars, to keep it, so to speak, in cold storage, 
nntil it becomes commercially convenient to 
export it to some foreign country to be kept in 
oold storage there. iSsop knew batter two 
’ thousand and odd years ago. He tells boartbe gods 
took awa^ a miser's buried gold and gave him 
etones instead, and when he remonstrated pointed 
out to him that as he never used the gold, and 
never meant to, the stones woiAd ssrvs his pifr- 
pose equally well. The banker ooqsiders 
it waste to use the precious gold as eoine 
in active internal circulation, paper will do just as 
well ;* and much more does he consider it wicked 
waste to use the gold as jewellery. It ahould be 
kept unused, unbandled, while its legal represent¬ 
ative, the bank note, is to do the business of 
money. \Phat they completely fail to realise, 
what Mr. Shirras also fails to realise, is that if 
everybody did as the bankers want them to do, if 
nobody wanted to handle the actual gold, or to 
have it fashioned irito ornaments and displayed 
upon the faces and limbs of bis femaft relatives, 
gold would lose its value, and«ll the euperstruc- 
* ture of banking credit built upon it as a basis 
would crumble into ruin, like a factory chimney 
when a lower ring of bricks ia knocked out. It 
is the fact that the Indian peasant will sell paddy 
in order to give his daughter a gold nose-ring for 
her wedding, combined with similar psychological 
fact^ within and without India, that gives gold 
its value to the trader, since it gives Mm the 
■ assurance that ih exchange for gold he will bo 
able to secure grain and other commodities. And 
every weakening of the desire for gold for its 
traditional use, to beautify ladies and display the 
wealth of their husbands, every failure of willing¬ 
ness to toil ab production in field, mine and 
' factory in order to win gold for that use, can 
only * result in enhancement of prices. It may 
laad to more gold being stored in the bankere’ 
^llars, and to an ever greater increase in the 
number of banknotes circulating, but each tola of 
gold with allfbe notes baeed»upon it will shrink 
in purchasing power in the ‘Same proportion ^ 


that his proposal of a Is. 8d. mpee did not 
deserve any more consfderarion than the Smith 
Oommittee actually ^ave it, and tha{ was. but 
little. . 

It was perhaps oply to be expected that Mi. 
Shirras should falk a victim to the delnsions 


This is the fundamental fact of the currency 
problem, tbougbgenerally’tbe people who handle 
currency •iggoae it, and a v^ry serious fact it is, 
•too. 


about gold which are onrrent in banking oircles. 
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piE AFGHAN WAR 


riAHK Despatch of the Oommeoder-io-Obief 
I reviewiag ia dietail the operations against 
Afghanistan re^ls in a striking manner 
the extremely ardaous nature of the oampaign, 
and 1nii)g% into clear relief the peooUar dignit¬ 
ies undw which the oampaign was carried out. 
On previens oooasions, the initiatiTe for taking ' 
the oflisDSiTSlaj with the Oovernment of India 
and they had always ohoeen, after making the i 



H. £. 6IA CHARLES UUKRO. 

Oommaoder-in-Obief in ^dia. 

necessary military preparations, the coolest part 
of the year. The preeent was a war of waotoi 
aggression thrust upon India withost suffieiant 
notioe and that, too, in the hottut season of the' 
year. Moreover, l.’idia had not recovered from 
the reaulte of the drain on her resoib«es during 
the^&nmt War and wat scarcely prepared to meet 
the demands of a frontier campaign on such a 
large scale. Depleted means of toommunioation 
and deficienoy in the personnel fi/f Army 
Services^ which as a oonsequenoe had considerably . 
impaired the efBciency bl the forces stationed on 
the frontier, gave a great deal of anxiety. Internal 
disturbanoes, vhioh bad neoesutated the stationing 
of troops in -IPIMS under Martial L«w, had also 


dislooated the usual distribntion of troops. These 
disadvantsgM were grutly intensified by •the 
abnormal oUnufUo oondhions and the ont-binak of 
tile e^emki* of.rdiQlera of snmaal eevniity. 

It is true that the A^ban' Begnlar Army has 
never been ounsidev^d formidably bat that the 
real menace lay in the atUtnds of the tribesman 
nuabsnng abMk 120J)00 was always reoogoised 
as an outstanding factor in the Afghan Frontier 
problem. Moreover the extent d front along 
which operations had to be undertaken was 
noosually long, ooveriDg neaily 1,300 miles. Our 
main effort was directed to the Khaibar Front, 
with Dakkm as the first objective. Ibis was 
planned to prevent the comtHoation of the 
Mobmanda and Afridis and out tiiem off from 
Afghan support. It was wholly suooessful though 
after the capture of Dakka- onr armies could not 
proceed further to Jalalabad foi bb'brtage*'of trans¬ 
port. On the Waziristan Front iu the Toebi and • 
Derajat areas, it was dedded to evacuate tempo¬ 
rarily the land which lay between the adminiatia- 
tive and political borders with a view to evoidirg 
embarrearingoommitments, and concentrating tbe 
folves at a decisive point. This was carriid out 
under great difficulties. On the Baluchistan 
Front the capture of Fort Spin Baidak was of 
great strategic importance. 

It is well to r^ll the lessons of tbe campaign 
with*tbe fond hope that they will not be lost on 
theOovemment of India. Forafrontiercampaign 
to be sao co esful, a larger provision of mechanical 
transport ia'quite necessary. Much has been done 
in the peat to provide good rosda, and that policy 
may have to be oontinued, knowing as we do now 
from this wtr, that mecbanioal transpoijb is 
impoesiblc without them. Tbs other lesson tp 
which tbe Commander in Chief refers is the com¬ 
plete failure of tbe frontier militia. It is hardly 
* necessary to point out that this is a dangm* on 
which we cannot afford to look with equanimity in 
future. What should be exactly our policy in 
regard to this, cannot- be laid down with 
oertrinty. But it is opined that advanoed posts 
may bs abandoned and that we should oooupj' a 
Uoe from whbA, if neceesity ariaea, our foroee must 
be able to reach our objectives with the least 
.possible delay and witBoot much difficulty. 
Transportdtion fanilitiea must be well provid^ 
for and the armiee should be equipped with all 
tbe modern implements of war. All this will 
naturally faelp the foroee to strike bard and 
quickly. Tbe successful advance' against Dakka 
on tbe Khaibar Front is an instance in point. 
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THE BRIDE OF DARWAN SING 

V A STORY OF INDIA 

BY 

AUGfUSTINE D. OHOL 
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N Sitapap on the bank# of the beanttfol S amiM 
River not far from Delhi, tim ‘woddiog 
feetivities were ih faH awiog. The mefrj 
voice* aa^ laughter of two thooeand gneeta 
were beard ofteo above the mdsio that was beiog 
{Kodaced od oumerous etriog iostrumeDt^, drume 
and ‘trumpets The air waa heavy with the 
fragrance of flowers and saodiil wood perfume. 
Thousu ds of l8*mps were burning in the spaoiooe 
courtyard aud they gave a steady Hght as they 
were ooaatantly fed by eweet oil 

It was the marriage of Darwan’s younger 
sister to her sseood oouaio, Bhagwan. They were 
both extremely shy as they sat on the.rAised 
platform under a canopy, and were the center of 
interest; Jaya often pullei the beautiful, red 
silk saree over her face,'partly to couc3aI her 
embarrassment, as it was the ^rst time hhe was 
sitting so closest© Bhagwan, and partly to laugh 
at her heart's content, unobserved, as the httle 
jokes were whispered in her ear by her girl 
friends. 

It was now nearly an hour since the Guru bad 
departed after performing the actual marriage 
ceremony The guests, dressed in their best 
garments, displaying a riot of colbr and wonderful 
jewellery, gold necklaces, bangles, pearl and 
diamond ear-rings, large gold and silver anklets, 
were moving hither and thither offing congra- 
talations to the numerous relatives present At 
last the time had come .when the bride moat be 
bidden and the bridegroom must prove himself a 
hero by finding her. . 

There were several surprises pUnned and one 
was to dross up a boy, who was tbe size of Jaya, 
in awimiUr way as she was dressed, and hide Um 
in one of the rooms. Tbe bride, of oourse, wes to 
be bidden in that part of tbe bouse where it 
would not be so easy to find her. ,.Mamtaj was 
the leading %ure in arranging tiiese faipee for it 
waa only last year aha add Darwan were* married, 
and had g^e through this kind of frolic and fun. 

Bhagwan expected some difflouTtyan finding his 
bride, but was full of enth^iasm and determined 
to prove bimself a herd iq^sMiately. Aeponlingly 
he rushed through tbe hoofe, hither and thither, 
and at lavt he saw bw In a dark eomer seated on 
a rug behind a stairway leading to tbe roof of tbe 
bouse. He picked her up in his arms and smil- 
iogly brought her in tbe midst of tbe gueetc, who 


were waitiaf lor litm. *Hs-thea lifted her veil, 
and the laughter of tb^ people increased, at the 
boy* impersonator atood forth elated over hia 
Buoceee. 

Darmn was happy and pleased about the 
eelebratStw as it was progressing smoothly He 
was seen attending to the guests and taking most 
of the cares and feaponsibilittea of this day upon 
bimeelf, reUeving « parents. His week's leave 
from bis repment waa almost over and he was 
expected to report at the Rarraoks the n^ day. 

' The dinner, that was being prepared by a host 
of men and women, was ready, The aroma of 
pulav was (pvitiog, and Darwin was on the point 
of asking the guests to be seated, when there was 
a great commotion and a sepoy in full uniform 
rushed close to him and announced that bis regi' 
ment was leaving for Bombay at midnight, and 
bis superior officer commanded his presence at 
once. * ^ 

Dai'wan had been s soldier in His Majesty’s 
servioe for five years and was aooustomed to being 
transferred from one military station to another. 
In these five years he bad been stationed in 
Hyderabad, Agra, 'Quetta, Poona and several 
othW pUoee, but never in Bombay. There had 
been a rumour that the Indian regiments may be 
sent to “ Pardesb ”, a foreign country, but no one 
ever believed il. Such a thing had never been 
done in tbe history of India, and never' could be 
poBsible. 

The Eufupean war broke out in August 1914) 
and all over India talks of tbe ^at *‘Ladhai” 
war were being beard. Tbe Eoglisb Raj was at 
war and bis Indisn soldiers were expect^ to be 
re^y for any emergency or call to fight across 
the seas. The Rajahs, Maharajahs and Princes 
M India bad already offered their aid, and put 
their palates, treasuries, horses, camels and 
soldiers at His Majesty’s service. Darwan knew 
why his regiment was leaving for Bombay at • 
midnight. It waa at last going across the 
“ ” eea, as his superior english officer once 

said it might, 

Wbeir be was alone, dressed in hi* sepoy’s 
Uniform, and all bad bid him good bye, Mumt%j^ 
slowly entered bis room. “Ji.” .she said, in her 
soft musical voice, looking so beautiful in her 
pais blue saree, and her large, dark eyes turned 
to tbe floor. “ Ji,” she repeated, “ What does 
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this m«aD ? ” Mumtaj, like a true Isdiau wife, 
never called her buslAnd by bis first name, but 
used this polite foi;m in sddreesinf^ him. 

•• Uumtaj,” be said, as be looked at* her. graceful 
figure, .**1t means that my regiment is sailing 
from Bomltty for France.’t 

“ To Panlesh, Ji, and for bow long f " 

" I do not know, Little Flower^’, tbe e^thet he 
often used when be felt very tender towards her. 

*' No one knows, we a*e goiog to France, those 

• are our orders.” 

It was time to report at the Barracks, and 
Darwan, as be hurried down tbe road lined with 
tall tamarind and poplar trees, gave a last glance 
back towards his home where tbe marriage of his 
sister was being celebrated. 

There were many heavy hearts at bis sudden 
departure, hut none was heavier than that of 
Mumtaj. . Darwan, whom she worshipped fte a 

• god, was leaving her for the* battle field, and 
although she rejoiced that he was to serve tbe 
British Raj, yet at the same time sorrow gripped 
her little heart, and that night as slm lay on her 
;ouch, tears, like tiny streams, were ruiming down 
her cheeks. She trieJ to sleep, but it would,*not 
come. Her mind was too adtive and as she lay* 
there, she determined to see bim again before be 
left India. 

But how to do it was tbe problem 1, This 
marriage in the family bad drained their treasury 
and it had left them poor. Tbe only thing to 
their credft was the glory they bad gained from 
the surrounding towns and villa^s that this 
marriage fras celebrated with great pomp and * 
unsurpassed splendor. 

be next morning Mumtaj was up early and 
rather happy for tbe plans of seeing Darwan had 
taken shape in her mind. She saw her father 
Ranjit La), who was there for the wedding, and 
•begged him to accompany her to Bombay by tbaf 
nigbt’e Punjab Mail. 

*' But jt will take 200 Rupeee,” he said, “ if we , 
travel by the third clau, and the journey will be 
almoet two daye and two nights.” 

. “ It must be done,” said Mumtaj, “ we will 
leave by the Punjab Mail.” 

She had been wondering how much money it 
would take, for she had no idea how far Bombay 
was from'Delhi. .But now she knew, so she 
rus^ej to a Marwadi's shop in Bunder Alley, • 
'"tffiere the family ^ad had money dealings before. 

Oopalji,”i 8h« said,. *' 1 need two hundred 
rupees and for security 1 wish to leave these with 
you.” With that, she took out a little bundle 
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done up in a white silk cloth from under her arm, 
and begap to untie tbe knots. She lifted her 
heavy gold necklace, held it in front ot him and 
lalQ it aside; next her beautiful banl'wrought 
gbld armlets and anklets were shown pojlim, then 
her wedding pendant diamond ear-ringe were 
carefully lift^ and putting them in the palm of 
ber*lefk band, she showed them tn bim. They 
glistened and sparkled with ever changing colors, 
*Thare,wa8 a catch at her heart as she looked at 
them, for they brought to Jiar mind floods of 
sweet memories and tbe thought of parting with 
them, even for a short time, almost made 8er sick, 

Gopalji recognized the ear-rings for they 
were bought from him for three times the sum 
she WS8 now asking. " Does Darwan know ? ” he 
said, after looking at her jewels, 

“ It is all right, Gopalji, you can trust me.” 

The Slarwadi, after a moment's pause, opened 
bis cash box and began to count the silver rupees. 
Each rupee being sounded on a board, and as it 
gave a clear ringing sound, was considered good 
and thus added the pile on his right. The 
count was kept up till he bad reoAied " Dbon- 
Sbay” two hundred,' 

Mumtaj pushed the jewels towards him and 
quickly gathered the ni iney in berailk cloth, tied 
it up, put it under her arm and with a low bow, 
saying “TTpkar” thanks, started homeward. 

The next few hours were spent in the kitchen 
preparing such food os would be suit-ible on the 
journey. Wheat chapaties, dry cuiries of two or 
three kinds, fried wadies with mango piekle and 
guava preservef would last them till they reached 
their deAtnation. They could buy milk and fruit 
at the Urge stations. 

MumtfJ's faiher, v^io idolized her more than 
ever after hie wife's death, was always ready to do 
a thing which ^ave her pleasure * 

^en o'clock came and Mumtaj, with her father 
seated brside her in a third class compartment, 
was rapidly moving in a night mail train for 
Bombay. The scenery was wonderful and ever 
changing. Some parts of the country were very 
green, aniS from the rice fields, near a station, 
whenever the Aail made a stop, voices o^mt^ 
women were hcifird singing as they worked. Now 
and'then tfapy passed* through fertde fields of 
wheat ^d jowari. Tbe joyari in some places was 
over eight*aDd nine fwt high and showed a good 
prospect of a rich harvest, as the rains that soa- 
MQ had been good. 

They pai^sed through tbe Fort Station of Agra, 
and at a distance on the right they oould see tbe 
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BQOw>wiiite Taj Mahal atid ito graceful mioaret* that were pat to keep people back, and toached 
toweriog toward the. tk;. , bim oq the ehoalder. It wae a great Barprise .,to 

Oq t£i leoMtd day, they had left Itarai bebiod htin to aee his fbthef'in'law io Bombay, but he 

and wera paanrog through the Qbata, lend was ioformed in-a few^ words that Uumtaj was 

deairiy 509 ded moaotains, where lived tigers aad waitiog - for him uoder that pipe! troe^ and he 

^rtiier wild Mumals unmolested. It was a strange {Xanted out the tree to him. 

ezperisnoe for Mumtaj, i»at alt the way on the xhe next moment Darwan eras sitting beside 
journey, her thoughts were of Darwan, apd 'now her alone, for the father had wisely left them, 
and then she repeated to herself that “hois “ Ji,” she said, “I could nob bear the thought 
going aoross the Kbala Sea " . ' of your departure to the fir, fer away ‘ Pardeeh ’ 

Oo the foHowiag day early io the moroiog, without my eeeing you again, and eo we oame.” 
the Punjab Mail pulled into the Victoria Station, “ Little Flower," be began, “ you are always 
Bombay. TUht beautiful atation was crowded aa tbiuking of me and now you have taken this bng 

usual with thousands of pnasengers arriving and journey for my sake.” She did not allow him to 

departing oonatantly. The Hindus are a great aay more, but begged him to eat a little of what 

people for travelling and religious pilgrimegf^e give ' she had brought fw him. And while be did so, she 
them an addItioDal induoemeot to leave their looked at bis fiae-ebaped bead, bis hands and 

homes for months at a time. face, and his big arms, and said within her heart, 

Mumtaj and her father hurried to a near-by “ no one could possibly be dlsndsdmOT tbab he." 
Hindp Hotel on Hornby Road. Boinbay was to^k tbe jumbe garland and put it 

crowded and all tbe Hotels from Taj Mahal to bis neck, and let her bands rest on bis 

tbe amalleet tea bouses around Crawford Market ehoulders. He loved to have her near him again, 
were trying to accommodate more gufsts than they op.twrce be whispered in her ear allowing 

bad rooms fdr. But Bombay has always bad tbe jjis face ib rest against her cheek, 

reputation of housing and feeding thousands and ‘lLittle Flower," he said at last in a low voice, 

thousands of visitors and tourists within her • « Remember if the' ‘ Baoba ’ is a boy, be is to 
gates. This time she wished to do i-er best, for her bia father’s name, but if Heaven wills it 

own soldiers were leaving India to fight in Europe otherwise, Aen the nsme of jourdep.rted mother 

to do their share in preserving the freedom of the Qangu is to be gijren ” He laughed for he-was 

world from tbe forces of the modern Nero. happy e(>d wanted her to smile, but her heart was 

The Sepoys were received with great hospita- too full with emotion, and joy, for a moment, 

lity everywhere, and many of tbe merchants s ee m ed to have departed from her. 

disti ibin^ sweetmeats among them ahd presen- At one o’clock the bugle-sounded a signal for 

ted thym with garlande of marigolds. The '* tbe eoldiers to get in line to embark, and no 
Lahore and Meerut Divisions wete sailing sooner the frst notes of it reached Darwan’e ear, 

to-morrow from Bombay and Earscbi. D.irwSn’a than bssjumped to his feet, ready to go. .The 

regiment was leavipg on the greet P, A O. Ocean father qutdtly came to them, and l^wan .took an 

dinner at 2 o'clock iotbe^afternoon, and they were sffeotionate farewell of bis fatber-in-law, and as 

ezpbcted to be on deck by l-SO r x. . he started to go took bold of Mumtaj’s band, 

Mumtaj and her father rose early and after 'drew her close and pressed her against Vs heart, 
buying some fruit and *Mithai’ for Darwan “ Qood-b>e, futbfol Little Flower," he said, “1 

and a garland of jasmine flowers, hurried to will come back to you again,” Tmra were falling 

Apollo Bunder. The streets leading to the piers hot and fast down her cheeks, and her tliroat was 

were i^ioked with crowds and towards noon there nboked,~ao that she dould not speak. She held hia 

was one mass of bumaciity in the boulevards and hand tight as though she would fain let him go. 

along the exteosive piefa. '' ‘ But be was gone,’ nod the eoldiere, in perfect 

Ran^t L<l,«fter inquiiiee, luomededlocating order, were getting aboard tbe steamer, 
the 129th Rs^iment to which Dawwan belonged, Mumtaj and her father moved to a place from 
and when they approached near, kiumtnj made which they could have a good viaw of the ship, 
out bia tall figure &at, looking so erect in <- Two o’clock came before they realised, that the 
his eepey’a oniform and''^ khaki colored turban, steamer, with tbe Union Jack flying from oa*- 

He was atanding apart speaking to one of bia bigbeet mast, was slowly leviugi the shoree of 

comiwdee. India and making for the open waters. Thou* 

The father pushed forward, eroMfd the ropes sands of othere, who had pome Uke them to bid 
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tbeir loved ones farewell, were waving frantic- 
allv, as the steamer was gradually getting out of 
sigDt, The Military Band was still playing and 
(he last strains that reao'hed the shone were* 

Rale, Britannia! Britannia, rale the waves; 

Britons never will he slawes.” 

Mumtaj had stood motionless, during all this ' 
time, and when the mist had bidden the ship, 
which was carrying away her Darwan, she leaned 
heavily against her father, and finally fainted in 
* his arms. 

In a little over two weeks' time the Indian 
soldiers were on the French soil, and the people 
of Marseilles gave them a warm and entbusiaetic 
welcome. It was a strange but a glorious sight 
to the French populace tu see these tail handsoroe * 
Funjabis'and Sikfas'marcbing through their streets. 
They sajv immediately that they were indeed “ k 
ileur dee troupes ” Their coming was a gi'ent joy 
to them. It gave them hope and courage that now 
their hereditary and lawless enemy, the Germans, 
will be checked from coming upon them killing 
and burning, as they have been doing* since they 
(.evasted Belgium and proaeed into Froftch terri¬ 
tory. The streets of .Vlni-senips were lined with 
men, women and children as the Sepoys moved on* 
r.)pidiy towards the railway station, after leaving 
their ship. The epectatora cheered and cheered, 
they waved their Sags, they sang “ La Marseil¬ 
laise" and the women threw ilowers at them. * 

lb wiifs a touching but a beautiful sight, and the 
Indian s(){(liera were not left in doubt as to the 
hearty welcome they were receiving. They were ^ 
determined more than ever to fight, to bleed and 
die, if need be; till they had done their share in 
kfiBping back the iegiouA of demons, wRicb bad 
become a menace to the world. 

In a short time other regiments of Sepoys 
landed in France. Tbev represented different^ 
Vaoe.o, Mahrattas, Dogras, Jate, Qarhwalia, Moham- 
medins and the fearless Gurkhas. All the 
Indim rslere were anxious to do their part, and • 
many of the native Princess and Rajihs crossed 
the seas for the first time, to fight willingly' on a 
foreign soil. 

1^8 Highness, Colonel Sir Ganga Singh Baha¬ 
dur, Tho Maharajah , of Bjkanir, General Sir 
Prat I p Singh B.ihadar, an'l othepi gallantly 
accompanied their troops. They loved the hattle- 
fiaU*no les^, when the call oaoie, than the beauti- * 
ful palaces they lived in, and the Courts through 
which they majesQgatly moved and took part in 
ttie ODSurpissed gorgeous Ddtibara. 

II 




As fiooQ as the now regiments landed, they 
were pushed to the fighting line in the trenohes. 
There wa»no time to lose, and within two montfae 
since the w^ started, thousands of the sepoys 
were fighting the Germans desperately to hold 
them buk, as they came upon them like ever roll¬ 
ing waves, when there is a fierce storm out at sea. 

They wpre engaged a^d valiantly (ought in the 
first battle of Ypres on the Western Front, and 
perhaps the land between Neuve Obapelle and 
Givenchy will ever be remembered by the Indian 
soldiers, as they helped to recoflquer it with ^be 
free shedding of tbeir blood. The^eu’lyadays of 
1914 weie disastrous for the Indian soldiers, for 
they lost hjtavily. In one battle alone they lost. 
4,000 mea. But the next year was better as 
they became accustomed to the dreary wastes of 
Flanders, they made the Germans flee before 
them, aa they foived them to give up the ground 
they had held for many months. The fearless 
Gurkhas,* the best fighting men to be-found 
anywhere, struck terror into the enen^. 


Darwan’s regiment was in the thick of the 
fight, and he saw hundreds of his comrades dead, 
wounded and many more missing. These were 
common sights and tbeir only duty was to endure 
the hardships of the trenches and fight. ' 

During a terrific battle, just after Lord 
Roberts hod paid them a visit, a party from 
D.trwan's regiment was making a dash of 500 
yards through an open field and under a deafen¬ 
ing. fire from the enemy’s guns to gain an im¬ 
portant position, and nt the Same timo silence 
two big guns, v^jiieh were making havoc of tbeir 
trenches.V Men foil and dieiTlike flies under the 
German fire, as they tried 'to advance. But the 
sepoys rushed on; th^y reached their objective 
and aftervi terrible band to hand conflict, succeed¬ 
ed in silencing the guns. Darwan, the pnly 
survivor bf the party, finally fell with blood 
streaming from his bead after he had killed the 
last gunner. 

He lay there for hours mo^ dead than alive, 
but was finally picked up and later on when his 
bravery way known and be wjs getting well in a 
Hospital in*Lopdon, His jKlajesty, the King, was 
plea^d to decorate him with a Victoria Gross. 
The battle was still going on, the Indian soldiers 
had been flghAng for a year and their losses had 
come up (cover 34j)00 wd the soil in Flanders 
for miles was drenched with their blood, but Dar- 
wan’s battle was over; with sever.al wounds in tfle 
head, neck and left arm gone, he could no longer 
return to the front. 
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The monthB & London in a Hoepitat wmo 
tireaoma and h« k>ngad bo see the fami^ar sights 
of hU nabiva land, and the faces be loved, The 
Queen of England made a visit onoe to bis Hos> 
pitet, a&4 passed close by his cot apon which 
he was lying. He was too weak to move, bat he 
nottoed her sympathetic smile and her preaenoe 
seemed to cheer the wounded soldiers ■from'' far 
acroM the sea. 

A year and a half had passed since Mamta) 
parted with Darwsm, and as she bad reoaved no 
word fr^m him during all that time, her sorrow 
and lonelineef was more than she oared to analyse. 
She had, however, written letters to him and sent 
on to the best addreeeea she oonld get from the 
Military authorities in India. The public .letter 
writers, whose figures are such familiar sights 
around the Post Offic°B in different towns and 
villages, did a big businoss. Thousands who were 
not competent to write letters, especially the 
addressee in Eoglish, went to these men. The 
letter writer in Mumtnj's town, like a shrewd man 
of his caste, had raised hie priOe on each letter he 
wrote. ForAerly be had only charged a quarter 
of an ** anna,” but now hd charged half an *‘anoa" 
and the reason be gave for this was that the letters 
were going far away to ” Yilayat" Europe. 

Mumtaj was a frequent visitor to the public 
letter writer, and as she dropped the money in his 
hand, charg^ him to write well all the news she 
was giving and bad him end the letter with a 
prayer for Darwao's safe return. Then she tlK)k 
the bamboo reed pen herself nod signed “ From 
thy wife, Mumtaj.” The Engl&h Government 
was anxious to do well by their Indian soldiers and 
. whenever some had - passed the early stage of 
oonvalescence, they were sefit back to India. Ooe 
day this pleasant news came to Darwan that be 
was*- to return to India by one of thp Hospital 
ships sailing from Tilbury docks on Saturday. . 

His joy was bouodless, for at last he was 
returning to his befeved native land. He could 
almost feel the vmrmtfa of the Indian sun, and ' 
see through the ey,e of bis imagToation the little 
pond near his home, cevered with lofus flowers, 
the jsattle returning hbme as tiie soft twilight 
approached; and oonld slmoe't hear the little 
bells from the temple of j^rvaliaio the mango 
grove play their soft chimes, calling ^the devotees 
for an evening worebijl. Yoe, be wad going to 
B^e his QWn kith ud Unhand above all the little 
wife, whom he low. 

On a bright Saturday in June, as officially 
nrran^ed, the Hospital Ship with hundreds df 


woonded Indian soldiers, Darwan among them, 
was sailing from the Boyal Albert docks at noon. 
A Bed Or^ ddlegatioo from London bad arrived 
in time to Ud the Sepoys a Bon Voyage.” 
« Among them were some pareee women and two 
of the Maharanees, 'who had been doing Bed 
Oroes woi^. ^hey prassnted the soldiers with 
boxes of cigarettes and flowers. One of the 
Maharaneee gave each soldier a box of ” Halwa ” 
Indian sweets, which she had espeeialTy ordered to 
be prepared in Sobe Square, London. 

The ship, with big red crosses painted on either 
side, sailed on the appointed hour, .and no 
* passengers could be happier than tbose sbe was 
carrying. They were at last op their way to the 

■ far Bast. . 

The voyage was long and A times life seemed 
too quiet to them on board, after the din, of the 
battle, the thundering of the big guns and the 
nerve wrecking shells as they burst around them 
with terrific noises. They bad indeed passed 
through bell with all its horror and suffering. 

When they were two days out in the Mediter- 
ranean, they were, bowevei;, much disturbed, and 
some of the sepoys, whose nerves were still weak, 
' beoame worse, for a German submarine attempt¬ 
ed to attack tliem, A British cruiser fortunately 
was not far from them and when the submarine 
Saw that her own, life was in danger, she dived 
aSnd was seen no more. 

At Suez they were cheered by British and 
Indian soldiers as their ship gently sailed through 
the oanal, aud when they reached Aden, they 

■ received another warm welcome and sAw more of 
their -fellow snldiers, who were stationed there. 

In three weeks and a half the Hospital 
reached Bombay, and the emotions of all on board 
were Buoh that they struggled againet shedding 
tears.' The sight of Bombay from a distance, the 
‘waving palms and eocoanut trees along the shoro,, 
before the steamer docked at Ballard Pier, was 
enough to put fresh life and vigor into them. 

“ Hamarah Desh,” exclaimed one of the soldiers, 
” my own native land.” 

No sooner had the eteamer reached Bombay 
than the Indian Government undertook to inform 
the friends and relatives of the soldiers almut 
their arrival; and for tboeel who were well enough 
to retijrn to' their own homes, errangements were 
. made to eend them by the special trains leaving 
Viotoria station as speedily as p^oesible. 

Humtsj received a lettisr, a iwg, big envelope 
with * Government eeal ai}d on the left upper 
Qorner these words *'Qn.His Hajeet^’s Service." 
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It simply ioformed her that Hsvildar Darwao 
Sing had reacbed Bombay and would be arrivitig 
iO * SltapoF OQ Monday mornini by the Delhi 
exprees. She could hardly believe ^be mbseage 
she had reoeieed, and was io overcome with* joy, 
that she had to sit down and ory a little. 

Sitapur hod other towns, In the immediate 
vicinity of Delhi, had but one tdpio to ‘discuss, 

** the return of the sepoys from the great Ladbai,” 
There was not one person who doubted that tbe 
.battle was not won with great valor, and the 
enemy defeated beyond measure. All of the 
people expected to hear great tales of tbe war 
from their returning gallant and brave soldiers. 

Prepantions were made to meet tbe Delhi 
exprees, arriving Monday morning, and all tbe 
relatives and friends of Darwan were expecting to 
meet him at the station. Mumtaj was tbo only 
one who exp'^essed her desire to stay hebin^ at 
home. Fdr the first time in her life, she felt 
selfisb. She could not enduro the thought of alt 
those people claiming bis attention and time when 
he belonged to her more than to anvbody el^e. 
So she was going to stay behind and then have 
him all to herself. • , • 

At eleven o’clock the expr^ pulled into 'the 
station and the returned hero of the war was 
welcomed with great joy by tbe hundreds of 
people, who had been waiting there since eight 
o’clock in the morning. Darwao was garhuide^ 
over and over again, and after greeting many 
near relatives and Mends, anxiously looked around 
for Mumtd^, but was informed that she was wait¬ 
ing for him at home, * 

He then* immediately made for the “ Tonga,” * 
which was ready to d^ve him there. The ’familiar 
sights of the streets and the besaars, through 
which be passed, were refreshing to him. But 
when tbe vehicle reached its destination, he 
jumped quickly and rushed into tbe bouse. 
Jkfumtaj hSd been wondering bow be would look,* 
when she beard bis footsteps, and the next 
moment be put his arm around her aud drew her. 
close. 

Their happiness of seeing each other was too 
gaeat for words and for some minutes they did 
not speak. At last he raised her pretty head 
from his shoulder and looking into her face, said: 

*' Beloved Little Flower, this heart,of mine has 
been aching thesei many, nisny months to see 
yPUr” 

There were grec^ watery clouds gathering in 
bis large eyes, bet he controlled himself. The 
suffering and sorrow be bad seen on tbe battle 


field had made him very tender, and every joy 
effected him more than he eared to acknowledge. . 

Mimtaj read his thoughts quickly, and as she 
looked at him she saw that he was very thin and 
pale. But she never loved him more than at 
this moment. She glanoed at bis ne(A •and saw 
two ugly marks as though made by some sharp 
instpments. She decMed not to make any re¬ 
marks about them. When she removed his 
^rban, she beheld more wounds in his head. 
This time she put her hand to her heart to ease 
sudden catches there. * * 

She took hold of his right arm gnd pressed it 
against her lips. She noticed something unnatu¬ 
ral about his left arm and took hold of it, but 
there was only an empty sleeve. Her eyes closed 
and she gave a quick cry of pain, 

" What have they done to you t ” she asked 
finally not knowing how terrible is the modem 
warfare, ^" It is the way of tbe great ‘ Ladhai,' ” 
be smiled and quickly pulled tbe Victoria* Gross 
from his pocket and placed it in her hand. 

“ What is this ? * she said, “It is not even 
gold, it is only bronze I ” * 

“ That is of greater value than many Mobors,'* 
he replied, “ And tbe King Emperor presented it 
to me." “ Tbe King I ” she exclaimed with 
sudden joy. 

IN BAGHDAD TOWN. 


' THEO. W. LA TOUCHE. 

• 
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In Baghifad Town, when the fierce Lord of day 
Yields ^ bisgentle Lady-Moon the sway, ‘ 
Both old and young—tall youths and maidens fair, 
fleet on the house-tops in the cool, sweet air, 
Like fairies on the green, to sport and play; 

* Oast below’e the demon, daily care, 

Above—with m'hsLc, love and daughter gay, 

The epir$ of Romance trips everywhere 

• * In Baghdad Town. 

Heard ’neath the mooa sweet sounds the dulcimer, 
And sweeter still the dark-eyed hourie's lay, 
But sweetest,to the Perie’s heart the prayer 
Her lover Vbispers as'be siSiootbs her hair 

Tbe old Arabian NigbCs still have their way, « 

In Baghdad To^i 
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R the varioufi religious cults that arose in- 
medieval India, none is perhaps ' more 
interesting or sheds greater light on the 
yearnings of the medieval Indian spirit, than 
thw Sbaiva Siddhanta school that arose in the Tamil 
land. Somewhat later to arise in organised shape 
and teaching than the Yaisbnava school of the 
land, it arose and spread however with equal 
fervour and rapidity. The Vaishnava cult, 
through the genius of Ramanuja and his jsucces- 
sore, made itself felt throughout India and its 
doctrines led to the formation of a number of 
Vaishnava and proteatqnt sects in Northern 
India end the Doccan. The Tamil Shajva school, 
though it could boast of no «imilar missionary 
ehiuz in non-Tamil lands, yet became a provincial 
school of great vigour and oryetical acbievoment. 
Sheltered ahd unambitious, it produced a race of 
gentle end humane mystics and gave e new cult 
of love and uplifting faith to vast masses of the 
I'amil people. 

Tiik 4> the Vaishnava school, the Shaiva school 
was bom of two distinct influences, the poetry 
and achievements of a race of Tamil bards and 
mystics, and the classical philosophy of tbe old 
Arya-Brahminical cults. The foundation of the 
school and the first formulation of the cult in a 
native Tamil form are to be traced to the efforts 
of two men who flourished in tbe 'beginning 
of the thirteenth ' century A. D.—one, 
a Brahmin well-versed in* tbe Shaiva Agamas 
and tbe other, a Tamil Shudra ' with a 
deep philosophic bent oC mind, kaown^ to religi¬ 
ous and literary tradition by tbe names respec¬ 
tively of Arulnandbi and Meykanda Devar. 'The 
8tory>of these two men, tbe early fathers of tbe 
Tamil Shaiva church, whose close connection is ‘ 
however evident, is jnized up with a good deal of 
spurious legend and .fiction. Tbe ^rahmin at 
first appears as the family teaches of Heykenda 
Devar and his parent, but latm when the Shudra 
youth eomes out with a Tamil' jrerstoo of an 
text, the Brahmin is represented as an 
irate, and envious tekcher- out to'ditoohifit the 
y^ttth and his tbeologioai enterprise ■, at kjst, by 
another strange slroke, the Brahmin guru is made 
(0 become a 'disciple' of Meykanda, and bis 


co-worker in ^the propagation of the Temilised 
colt. Clearing away the incongruity that the 
distorted admiration of a later-day indigenous 
Tamil following has wrought into the story, we 
may affirm that the joint labours of a Brahmin, 
well versed in the Shaiva Shastras and philosophy 
and a Tamil Shudra, gifted with a great philoso¬ 
phic mind and desirous of throwing open tbe 
treaeure of the old Shaiva faith to bis vernacular- 
speaking fellow-men, led to the establishment of 
the school which was in increasing measure to 
become tbe religion of the Tamil ^ople. There 
is no dohbt that a great deal of individual Brah- 
micical effort, loveand genius went to the making 
of the new cult, even as we find it, in tbe 
personalities of Manickavacbakar, Sambandhar 
and otber^ in the earlier poetic and mystical 
revival. ‘A most remarkable instance of a gifted 
Bi^hfflinical soul that threw itself whole heartedly 
>' into, tbe new popular cult, and laboured for its 
propagation, in apite of communal persecution and 
contempt, is that of Umapathi Sivacbaiiar, fourth 
in Apostolic aucceaeion from Meykandar, . He 
svrotd a number of beautiful and original mystical 
'treatises which, apart from forming the bulk of 
the' authoritative works of the Tamil Shaiva 
school, have, a great individual value as tbe work 
I of one of the profoundeet and most loveable 
mystical 'schotdmen’ that mediteval Hinduism 
produc^. • 

Born a Vaidik Brahmin among the strict 
orthodox community of tbe Saivite priesns of 
Chidambaram, he threw himself with all bis soul 
Mnto tbe new stream of popular and mystical 
Saiviam, abjuring alike the formalities of tbe old 
Agema cult and the social distinctions of the 
* Brahminioal order. His twmmunity often perse- 
cu^ him and even took away from him bis right 
to worship at the temple, a right to which be bad 
a double claim as a hereditary priest and as the 
greateet myetic of the day, but undaunted be 
pursued his life of apoetoUo love and service, 
siogiqg tbe^story of the temj>les an/f bards of 
tile land and compoeing, by dint of a greet 
life of mystical intuition and effiirt, Bom'e*^5.. 
the grea^t treatises, on . ipystical life and 
philosophy known to any Indira vernacular. We 
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Bhall brace the chief events of his life in some* the head of the Tamil church deserves to be jb» 
what fuller detail. tioned. . It is dealt lath in detail in the ouiTewt 


Umapathiar began •his .life he a priest of the 
Ohidambaram temple. The BhriDe*cit 7 had at 
this period, through.the songs of poets and the 
munificence of kings, beodme the greatest Shaira 
city of the South, and its priests, Brahmins’ 
wedded to orthodox learning and temple-service, 
lived a worldly and affluent life. They managed 
the great endowments and gifts of the temple; 
they went forth to their duties at the shrine in 
palanquins attended by retinues of slants. 
Kings and peasants alike bowed at their feet. 
Umapathiar too lived as one of them. One day, 
as he was going in his palanquin to the shrine, a 
Brahmin asoetic passed along ; and one of the 
latter's following, with true ascetic daring and 
iodilTerence, remarked pointing to the palanquin, 

“ See, he^e goes one in darkness bet iif uttei*day- 
light". These words, assailing the ears of 
Umapathiar, wrought, continues the tradition, a 
sudden *' conversion” in him ; and, abjuring bis 
palanquin and retinue, be joined the, ascetic band 
iiid followed them. Tradition represents the 
ascetic leader of tfie bamd as a Brabmth of 
Kadantbai, by name Marki Jnacasambandban 
third in apostolic succession from the great 
Meykandar (the second being the Brahmin 
Arulnandhi). Umapathiar soon made himself a 
disciple of the Brahmin ascetic* by a curiohs act, 
according to the story, of participatbn in the 
latter's mgal, and chose to abide with him there¬ 
after. • 

His entry, however, into a popolar and mystical* 
fold, roue^ the anger and pereacution of hjs 
fellowmen and priests. They drove bio^from hie 
Worship at the shrme, bis rightfnl pursuit, now to 
him more valuable than ever as an outward 
expression of the growing love and mysticism of 
his heart., A number of legends are recorded of 
'the miraculous intervention of the local deity to 
restore to Umapathiar his right of worship at the 
ehrine ; *but the truth seems to have been that * 
his community was never reconciled to him and, 
as the medisval account quaintly pute it, be 
thereafter worshipped his Qod " inwardly.” In 
course of time his guru Marai Jnana Sambhandar 
died and Umapathi succeeded him as the bead of 
the Saiva ^iddbanta church. There is no doubt 
that he filled thh s'eat long and honounbly and, 
^hergreat and beneficent spread of the new-torn 
popular Baiv'ibm 2aved a grtet deal Co Ms life' and 
wCrk. ^ *. 

A iwmftrkable ei^sode in this period of bis life as. 


biographies of the Baivite saint, and sheds won* 
derful light alike on the high mission and 
purpose of the new-born Saiva cult gn^ the great 
and loving heart of the priest-born mystic. On 
the outskirts of Chidambaram lived a pious- 
hearted •Psriab, by name Ferian*8amban, who 
. worshipped the deity of the place from the city* 
• gatee.aod daily carried thereto a bundle of fsggote 
for the temple’s use. The piq|-y and doings of this 
low-born nian reached the ears of UoDtpalhiar—it 
is said the Pariah performed unawares t similar 
service to the monastery where Umapathinr and 
bis disciples resided—and the latter d.tcided to 
admit him into the religious fold. The process 
seems to have taken the form of a consecration by 
fire—perhaps a sort of religious sot* or martyr¬ 
dom, fer, we read, it attracted the attention of 
the local political chief himself—and roused the 
anger o! the lay and priestly world alike. But 
Umapathiar nothing daunted carried out the 
pariah’s conversien. The whole story may by 
some be regarded as exceedingly mtoistorical, but 
the very currency orsuch a legend may, we Wnk, 
be taken to attest some baric element of apostolic 
love and reform in Umapathiar and the new-b6m 
Tamil Sbaiva eebool alike. 

These episodes apart, Umapathiar mainly 
devoted bimsolf to inward adoration and culture 
and its artistic expression in songs and mystical 
treatises. He first composed a number of narra¬ 
tive treatises, one on the story and grandeur of 
bis native teftiple (JToyilpuranam) and another 
on the did pinus bards who by their poems pre¬ 
pared the ground for Aie spread of the new 
creed of love and iflystical culture {THirumwai- 
kitndaptAwutm). Next he composed a number of 
remarkaUe poetic treatises on religiouC life 
and philosophy—eight of which form part of the 
authoritative works of the Tamil Sbaiva school 
—with which bis name and glory as a great Tamil 
mystic and pbflosopber have for ever been 
associated. 88me say that Umapathiar composed 
the narra^ve poems in •that earlier life of hie, 
when he lived*ao affluent and youthful priest of 
the Ohidambaram ebrine, and the philosophio 
treatises lat#v when • be joined Mand Jnana- 
sambhandar and his church. The latter mystical 
treatisl^gTeat and* origfnal presentments of the 
Sbaiva cull—wouTd then appear as a sequeivto 
the new joy and intuition that were born into his 
later Gfe within the pb^ulm: chureb. Whatever 
be the period in which narrative treatieee—pp) 
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without »D epic beauty and poetry of their owo-** 
were writtra, whether at the aame period af, or 
earliM than, the myitioal treatisea, both hUeaee of 
bia works takM together reveal to os a most 
beautifid religioas type—a strange blead of poet, 
eehoolmas* Aid mystic—koowo to aoy reltgioo. 
It preeeote us the speetaole of a great myatie who, 
gloBg with a diMp inward lilFe of mystioa^ culture 
and devotion, disdained not the usee of poetry 
or the gloriee and ^editions of popular religicm. .* 
Indirectly it also atteste the many-sadeddess of 
mediieval Hindu outture that it should prodooe 
souls wircb, d^ghting in the glories of popular 
retigioD and poetry,—legends of temples end 
saints—yet coneealed in their depths passionate 
vision clear knowledge of the Absolute and 
the paths thereto. 

Of the various mystical and philosophical works 
above referred to, we have not the space tp refer 
to more than one—the most I'emarkable and 
beautiful of all this Brahmin mystic’s works, 
It is a poem of a hundred two-lined stanzas in 
Tamil, entitled Fhut Diviiu Low, its 
central theme being the nature of the great 
Divine Lnve tnat creates end BustaiDs the universe 
and how to realise It Full of e deep exaltation 
end poetry, of sure pbilosophio vision, the poem 
first describes the nature of the great Love- 
Entity that dwells at the heart of things and 
then proceeds to describe the various stages of 
Its re^isation, with a fullness end vision, for a 
parallel to which we should go to the great 
masterpieces of the world m} sties, to the works 
of Jacob^oefame, Jal al-ud-dio fiumi anTi others. 

The theme of the following pase^e is „tbat the 
whole universe lives, moves and has its being in 
Divine Love: , 

Jfature of th» Zhvuia Low. • 

“Love appears as the Sun and' sheds very 
gi^t light for the performance of deeds and 
their efiects. (S2) 

The fiesb knows nothing and the Soul knows 
nothing. Since they know nothing,^ who of himself 
oan know I ^ (33) 

Men know not that tl]e earth upholds them a^ 
they treed ; so the embodied souls know not the 
Love that inspires.” (36) 

(Hen who walk on earth say of themselves 
* we walk’, and think not that it isr Aw earth 
which upholds them ; eo in this world though 
embodied souls ' are under the inlluenee of 
Divine Love, they know not that it is Love that 
works «U in tbsiD>) 


“ From ovoriaating agu wife thia day thay haw 
&Bsn rsct/HBiUB of thi$ Low, but not in the least 
have they come. under its influence and are thus 
sools devoid of g^xid ." ' (40) 

“ Fiseb livei through its oonneotkm with the 
Itying eoul; understasding souls live through 
union of the embodied sotU wiAi Divine'Love. (54) 

Thus Barth besre the eoloure of its King! ” 

(50) 

“ Ponder not I, Think of nothing I, See not 
thyself in the foreground 1, What thou beholdest, 
let it tie That.” (68) 

(Put not thyaelT forward as one who sees— 
Segard tioadily tho Living I’Ttodom that rtgarda 
that. Remaining thus moveless, the vast expanse 
of mystic knowledge shall be thine). 

“ Regard that Joy itself as the one object of 
eontemplatioo and bide thou tfayeelf’bi the'mystio 
light of wisdom.” (59) 

(Enter thou within If and lie hidden tkera). 

“ See, as thou hast seen! The unseen, seek 
not to see t 'As thou hast been taken, rest!” 

. ' (60) 

. (in whatever way-the Divine Love bath appear¬ 
ed to thee, even so regard It thou I In whatever 
way the Divine Love absorbs thee, wholly yield 
thyself to it), 
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•tHE LAW OF LOVE: SATYAGRAHA 

BY 

MR( M. K. GANDHI. 


Tbe B«port of the Oommbeionera appoiotel by the Punjab Sab>Cjmmittae of the Indian National 
OongresB oontaina a apeoial note on Saty^graha frOm tl\e pen of Mr. M Oandhi. Jbe Oommie- 
eionersdiscuu how far Satyagraha was responsible for violent‘excBMee in the Punjab. Mr. Oandhi, 
as the pioneer and the supreme exponent of Hhe movement, hare expounds the methods 
and the efficacy of The Xaw of Love ” as tbe governing law of hfe, as mueb in tbe borne 
as in tbe broader and more complex relations of national and international rfSairs— Ed. I? 


the past thirty years I have been preaoh- 
up ing and practising Satyagrafaa. The 
M principles of Satyagri^a,” as 1 know 

^ it to-day, constitute a gradual evolution 

Tbe term ‘Satyagraba’ was* coined by me 
in South Africa to express the force that the 
Indiana tber'' used for full eight years, aqd it 
was coined in order to distinguish it from tbe 
movement, then going on io'tbe United Kingdom 
and South Africa under tbe name of Passive 
Resistance. 

Its root meaning is * holding oil ^ truth’; 
.lence, Truth-iorce. 4 haye also called it Ijove- 
force or 8out-force. In tbe application* of, 

“ Satyagraba ” I disoovered in the earliest stagt^s, 
that pursuit oi truth did not admit of violence 
being inflicted on one’s opponent, but that he 
must be weaned from error *by patience ai^ 
synipathy, For what appears to be truth to the 
one may appear to be error to tbe other. And 
patience fheans self suGTering. So the doctrine 
came to mean vindication of truth, not by inffic- 
tion of sufTenog on tbe opponent, but one’s own 
Self. 

•V Satyagraha ” differs from Passive Rbsiatance 
as the Koitb Pole from the Siuth. The latter 
has been conceived as a weapon of the weak and 
does not exclude tbe use of physical force 
.violence tor tbe purpose of gaming one’s end; 
whereas the former has been conceived as a 
weapon of tbe strongest, and excludes the use of < 
violence in any shape or form. 

When Daniel disregarded the lawa of the 
h(ede8 and Persians which offended bis ponscience 
and ulftkly suffered the punishment for bis dis¬ 
obedience, he offered ' Satyagraha' in its purest 
form. Socrates would not rdnin from preaching 
what be knew.to.be the truth to the Athenian 
youth, and bravely suffered the punishment of * 
' ueatb. He-was, in this case, a * Satyagrahi.' 
Prablad disregarded the orders of bis father, 
because be considei^ them to be repugnant to his 
poneoienoe. He uncomplainingly and cheerfully 


bore tbe tortures, to which he was subjected at 
tbe instance of bis father Miiabai, who is said to 
have offended her husband by following her own 
oonseienee, was content to live in separation from 
him and bore with quiet dignity and reeignation 
all the injuriea that are said to have been done to 
ber in •order to bend her to her husband's will. 
Both Prablad and Mirabai practised "Satyagraha ” 
It must 6e remembered, that neither Daniel nor 
Socratee, neither Prahlad nor Mirabai had any 
ill-will towards their persecutors. Daniel and 
Socratee are regarded as having beeat model oiti- 
sens of tbe States to which they belonged, Prahlad 
a model eon, Mirabai a model wife. 

This doctrine of ‘Satyagraha’ is not new;'it 
is merely an extension of the rule of domestic life 
to the political. Family disputes arid diffeienccs 
are generally settled according to the law of love. 
Tbe injured member has BO much regard for the 
others that be suffers injury for the sake of bis 
principls^without retaliating and withoyt being 
angry with tbyse who differ from him. And as 
repressioa of anger and self-suffering are'difficult 
piocesses, he does not dignify trifles into pnnci- 
pies, but, in all non essentials, readily agrees with 
the rest of the family, and thus contrives to gam 
the maximum .of peace for himself without distur¬ 
bing that*of the others. Thus bis action, whether 
he. resists or resigns, is always calculated to 
promote the common welfare of tbe family It is 
this law of love which, silently but surely, governs 
the family fos the most part throughout the 
eiviljzed wyrld, 

1 feel tlfht pations cannot be one in reality 
nor can tbeir activities be conducive to the com¬ 
mon good of the whole humanity, unless there is 
this definite ‘recognition and acceptance of the 
law of th^family m .natiunal and international 
afftirs, in other words, on the political platform. 
Nations can be called civilized, only to the extent 
that they obey this law. 

^ This law of love iS*'DotfaiDg but a law of 
(ruth. Without truth there is no lov^; without 
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truth it mty be affeetioo, u for one's country to 
the injury of othMs; or infatuation, as of a young 
man for a girl; or lore may he unreasonisg and 
blind, as of ignorant parents for their children. 
Lore transoande idl animality and is never partial, 
* Satyagraba * has, therefore, been describe as a 
0 <^n, on whose face you, read love and on the 
reverie you read truth. It is a coin ourrent 
everywhere end has indeflnabte value. 

* ^tyegraha' is self dependent. It does not 
reqi^ire the assent of the opponent before' it can 
be brought into play, lode^, it sbinee oat most 
when the oppbnent reslata. ft is, therefore, 
irresistible. A ' Satyagrahi * does not know 
what defeat is, for he fighte for truth without 
being exhausted. Death in the fight is a deliver* 
ance, and prison, a gateway to liberty, 

It is called also Boal*force, because a definite 
recognition of the eoul within is a necesalty, if a 
‘ Satya^ahi' is to believe that death does not 
msan oassatloD of the struggle, but a colmiDation, 
The body ia-merely a vehiole for eelf-espreaeton ; 
and he gladly gives up the Jt»ody, when its exis¬ 
tence is an obskruotioD in the way of the opponent 
•seing tbs troth, for which the ‘datyagrabi’ 
stands. He gives up the body in the certain 
faith that if anything would change his opponent’s 
view, & willing sacrifice of his body must do so. 
And with the knowledge that the soul survives 
the body, he is not impatient to eee the triumph 
of truth in the present body. Indeed, victory 
lies in the ability to die in the attempt to mcke 
the opponent see the truth, which the ‘ Satyagrahi ’ 
for the time being expresses. 

And as a * Satyagrahi ’ never injures his 
opponent and always appeals, either to his reason 
by gentle argument, or bis heart by the saci ifi e 
of self, ' Satyagraba' is twioe blessed, it blessos 
kim'who practises it, and him agaiiist whom it is 
practised. 

It has, however, been objected that ' Batya- 
graha,’ as we conceive it, can be practised only 
by a leleot few. My experience proves the 
contrary. Ones its simple prineipla^adherence 
to troth and insiatenee.upon ft by seif»suffermg— 
are understood, anybody cen.practise it. It is as 
difficult or as easy to practise as any other virtue. 
Jt is as little necessary for its practice that every¬ 
one should understand the whole pbpoeophy of it, 
as it is for the practice of total abstinence.* 

. After all, no one disputee tbe neesseity of 
insisting on truth as one sees it. And it is easy 
enough to onderstend thgt it is vulgar to attempt 
to oompil the opfooeot to its aawptunoe by uamg 
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hmte foroe; it is dkoreditable to submit to error 
heoanse argument has failed to convince, and that 
the oply tma and honourable course is not‘to 
submit to it •evUn at the ^t of one's life. Then 
only oan tbe world be purged of error, if it ever 
can be altogether. There can be no <mmpromiee 
with error where it hurts tbe vital being. 

But, on tbe poliiioal field, the Itruggle on 
behalf of the people mostly oonsists in opposing 
error in tbe shape of unjust laws. When you 
have biiled to bring the error home to the law¬ 
giver by way of petitions and the like, tbe only 
semedy open to you, if you dd not wish to sub¬ 
mit to it, is to Qompel him to retraoe bis steps by 
enfiering in your own person, t e , that by inviting 
the penalty for tbe breach of the law. Hence, 
* Satyagraba’ largely appears to the public as civil 
discdwdience or civil resistance. It is civil in the 
sente that it is not criminal. *' 

The criminal, ts,. the ordinary lawbreaker 
breaks tbe law surreptitiously and tiies to avoid 
the penalty ; not so tbe rivil resister He ever 
obeys tbe bws of the state to which he belongs, 
not out of fear of the Shnotiono, but because he 
eonridera them to be good for tbe welfare of 
society. But there come ocensionS) generally 
rare, when he considers certain laws to be so 
unjust as to render obedience to them a dishonour, 
he then openly and civilly breaks them and 
(Quietly SI fTors the pei ilty for their b each And 
in order to rej^inti r his protest against the action 
of the law giver, it is open to him tc withdraw 
his CO operation from the State by disobeying 
such other laws whose breech does not involve 
moral turpitude. In my opinion, the beauty and 
efficacy of ' Satyagraba ’ are so great and^^e 
doctrine so simple that it ran be preached even to 
children. It was preached by me to thousands of 
men, women end children, rommonly called inden- 
^tured Indians, with excellent results. > 
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THE FUTURE CULTURE OF INDIA 

BY 

PROF. BRINDABAN C BHATTACHARYA, M.A., A.R.S. G.s. (Edin.) 


HE problem before ua is hoV to build our 
future national civilisation. No otviHsa- 
tioD. comes by itielf like the work of a 
1 miracle. It has ^ be built by man by • 
gradual steps, with a will and patient effort to 
render the materials emerge into the ideal aimed 
at. We must, therefore, early settle what should 
be our practical ideal, what should be the mntral 
idea which should ever govern all our activities. 
Experience has furnished us with a firm proof 
that excludve and singular pursuit of the Euro- 
pean ideal will not suit our Indian life and, if 
indulged in without rations! consideration, will 
only give a sure death-blow bo Uie Indian 
culture, which is, doubtless, yet a living thing 
after many viasicitudes of past centuHe.«. vKor 
should we believe for a moment that we can 
attempt to live a life of ancient India twenty 
centuries far back. Time has varied, conditions 
have had thoir inevitable evolutions^ But none 
he less, the country we live in remains the same. 
These two paramount facts should receiv^our 
careful consideration, In other words, it should^ 
be idle to imagine that our times should be, by a 
miraculous process, transplanted back in ancient 
India. Similiarly absurd would it be to conceive 
that our country should totally'lose its geographi¬ 
cal position, and from now forward behave like 
a European country with its indispensable con¬ 
ditions. Thus our position becomes one that is 
subject to a judicious reconstruction. We* 
.cannot, and probably should not, dismiss tbe 
tides of eivilisatioQS which have reached our 
^'^rs—tbe materials wHich have imprassed us 
by their utility and other vatuee. What we need 
now is the form in which we ought to receive 
them lij what form, should we utilise tbe 
'undeniable importation of international ideas and 
material objects of other lands. No body can 
prevent bs from accepting them ; we are bound by * 
circumstances to entertain them. But we must 
here observe one fundamental rule as our guiding 
Principle. We should stick as best we can, to 
the Indian form in adapting ourselves to the flow 
of new tides of civilisation and should try to 
briog tbe old Indian culture in a new form and 
ill a novel material. That is what is meant by 
or rsnaMSunos, that is, living again—bring¬ 
ing back oil] things in a new form. We can well 
work out these'ideas'in oonnezion with all 
soienoes and arts, and wborover we bav 9 to deal 


with things that may have a serious bearing 
upon our life. Thus, we can profit by i)Bing now 
things in an old form and old things in a new 
form. Thereby, the eigle and unsuitabilities of 
botb may be avoided and both wNl be found to 
.attract our best interests. Take,'for example, tbe 
*art of, our public buildings and town planning, 
The same principle may be^dhered to— 
the use of new things in an old form and 
vice verso. Tbe official, tbe edveatioifkl and 
other public buildings should have an ancient 
Indian look—a form of old Indian architecture, 
but should never be rendered devoid of modern 
constructive devices for our comfort and liealtb. 
There should be more doors and windows than 
they usftd to be in ancient days and so on. Con* 
versely, bow to use an old thing in a new form ? 
In many cases, it has been seen that old w'ays of 
working at a subject of study are uneuital^ to 
tbe present needs, and new methods may be safely 
and conveniently introduced in sueh cases. As 
for example, tbe studies of Sanskrit Grammar and 
the Vedas are not easily taken up by the best 
students owing to tbe “ cram ” method and the 
slow and long process, which are necessarily advo¬ 
cated and followed by tbe old-type pundits. But 
bow keenly interesting the subjects become, when 
tbe modem method of phonetics and comparative 
pbitblogy ifi once introduced into them ? Similariy, 
it shoulf^ be as profitably as it should b^ rational 
to study the ancient learning of India in the light 
of the modern day sciences. Thus, we <3in seek 
to establish a psychology of tbe Hindus, a politics, 
a natural science, an ethics, an cestbetics and so 
on of thw Aryan culture. This will have to bo 
achieved by thp same process—to see old things 
in a new Torm. Tbe question of our dress has to 
beeimilarly coosidored. The so-called ‘Parseo’ 
drees of our Indian ladies baa found much recog¬ 
nition among tbe modern educated people. And 
why so ?—Beenuse, it is modern and up to date 
but essentially Indian in character. Similariy, 
coats, sbirfb aqd collars ^re probably unavoida¬ 
ble and it would be folly to try to dispense with 
them wbereas tbe simple addition of a chapkan 
or a turban gives them an Indian life. 

Whai abmit Indian music? We must not 
there hastily set our faca against the use of Euro¬ 
pean musical instruments, but rather have patienhe 
to see that the finest ro^os qpuld be success- 
fttlly played on a violin, a mandolin, a harp an^ 
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a bftnjo. The piaao-forte and the harmonium 
have their uses and ehoutd be need with perfect 
caution. It is futile to deny the faistoiy whioh 
records the steady attempts of man to sucsess- 
fuUy improve upon old things. Every art and 
craft has had its evolution. It is really foolish 
not to utilise the latest improved products of arte. 
Who will now^reckleuly dse the muzzle-loading 
guns and old crooked swords, when tbey have 
been so deservedly succeededhy the breech-loading, 
guns and straight swords % The answer is 
always in the negative, 

In tfai field of souiptnre and painting, we- are 
faced with two*broad facts—'the ezpressiveDess ofi 
Indian art and the technique and the physiolo¬ 
gical side of modern European art. It would be 
a worthless etep to overlook one for the other. 
If European sculpture is denounced ss too 
realistic, why not Indian sculpture .as too 
idealistic ? It is practically certain that extremely 
fine pieces of sculpture as well as painting can be 
well executed by a desirable harmonising of these 
two. 

Now a word or two about ouf Indian literature, 
No body can I'easonably expect to revive the Sans¬ 
krit langnage, as it was, as a vehicle of thought in 
modem India, The vernaculars are, no doubt, the 


beet media of thought of the cultured as well 
as the uncultured. The vernaculars are, of 
course, of modertv age and by the application of 
our piihotpls .we can bring classical induenoe 
into them. We can introdnoeEanskrit works and 
their oombinationa and» various appUcations of 
Sanskrit poetics with a requisite setiee of pro¬ 
portion and taste. If will then impart an 
ioterest and a practical value. The words of all 
classics are full of eloquence and are pregnant 
with deep meanings and implications. Hence 
the use of their introduction in our modern 
languages. The technical works of botany and 
other sciences may illustrate the usefulaess of a 
rich classical language. 

To earn up. The University, the library, the 
‘museum ere all things of the modem age. Now 
our position certainly demands us to fill them with 
a store of ,ancient Indian ideas and, antiquarian 
collections. In other words, we should Indianine 
western things and ■ Weetsmiw Indian things. 
Here, ‘ Indianise' means to revive only the 
ancient Indian form. Aloofores, narrowness 
and ' boycotting ’ mean only a short-sighted 
policy. It'is by the proper mingling together of 
the modem Europe wilh the ancient India that 
hur best future culture can alone come, 


The Paraiyas in the.Tanjore District 

By MR. D. ARULANANDAM PILLAI, B.A., b.l., 

Deputy Collector on Special duty, Tanjore. 


HE'Paraiyas in the Tanjore DistHct like 
tbeir brethren elMwhere are at the bottom 
of the social scale. Bather they are oul- 
' tide the social system of the Hindhs which 
recognizee only four castes. It may ^be noted 
here that on the recommendation of the Director 
of Public Instruction in 1902 the terms Paraija, 
low caste and out caste, carrying with them as 
they do a derogatory meaning, were replaced by 
the term Pancbama, t«, fifth caste. The term 
Panobama is practically.used as synony^ons with 
the expression ‘ depressed classes '• and includes 
Ohaccadies, Qodaries, Pallasr Paraiyas, Totties 
and Valluvae. The Paucbsmas ih (the Tanjore 
District number 507,642 out of a totid population 
of 2,245,029. If the Valluvas and * C^ukkiliars 
are excluded, the Paraiyas and Pallas total 
4^5,866, being more than one-fifth of the pcpula- 
tioD, the Paraiy* population being 336,206 and 
Pallas amounting to 169,658, 


That the Panohamas are nntouchable is well 
known ; hut the Pancbama pollutes not merely h? 
contact but by his neighbourhood and his b^ng 
within the range of vision. He may not entet a 
Brahmin street and the theoretical distance at 
which be must hold bimself from the Brahmin— 
a theory which is happily not so sikictly carriad. 
into practice in the Tanjore District as on the 
‘ west coast—is 64 feet. In the case of the other 
castes, Pancfaamas pollute them by touch or by 
entering tbeir bouses. Of course, Panchamas 
cannot enter temples. The village barbers and 
washermen will not serve Panchamas. They 
have therefore barbers and washermen of their 
own oa^te. In places where there is no Pancbama 
, barber, they sl^ave one another. They have no 
access to public wells, drinking water ponllB;— 
schools, etc. Tbeoretuklly evefy well, choultry 
and achool eatablisbed out of public funds is open 
to all olaases, ineludiog ^Panchamas, but a| 
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Gopernment recently admitted in the Legislative 
Qounoi), there is very severe discrimination even 
in pubUo isetitutions^ not ezeeptiog the great 
majority of schools, ngainBt*PanchMDa8. 

The problem of relieving Panobamae in the 
Ianjore District maybe eonveniently dealt with 
under two heads, namelj^the genera] problem of 
relieving the Tanjore Panohama/ from ‘hardship 
'which they have in common with their brethren 
elsewhere, and the special problem of relieving 
the Tanjore District PaDcbamae. As it is 
impossible in the course of a short paper to deal 
exhaustively with both these problems, 1 shall 
content myself with considering only the special 
problem of relieving Paocbamas in the Tanjore 
District and at most make a few general obrar* 
vations at the end of the paper regarding 
Panchamas as a whole, I shall also exclude from 
consideration the coolies and factory haryis in 
towns whose lot is several degrees better, and 
confine myself to the PanCbamas in the Cauvery 
delta who are mainly connected with the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil. 

The most pressing question of relief for the 
Panchnmas in the Ouuvery delta is the question 
of providing them with or house-sites 

of their own. Unlike their brethren in the other 
parts of the Presidency, the Tanjore Panchamas 
da not as a general rule own the site of their 
houses and are at any moment'liable to be*turned 
dbt of their dwellings by an offended mirasdar. 
This feeling of helplessness reacts on the 
^anchama and makes him as a ri^le reckless of 
the futuie and only too ready to find his on^ 
comfort in the toddy shop where ha may drown 
^^8 miseries in deep potations. He feels he has 
nothing to live for. Eviction by the* offended 
mirasdar is not the slow process in the course of 
which the landlord and tenant are pitted against 
each otb^ with varying fortunes in the arena of 
the Oivil Court; for, in some cases, the mirasdar 
takes the law into his own bands by setting fire 
to the ^anchama's hut or covering it with prickly- • 
pear, pitching bis moveables into the open air. 

• Under the perniciouB system of Sioanthai 
which is prevalent throughout the district and 
which the mirasdar is anxious to perpetuate, the 
Panchama receives from his mirasdar (t.s., land¬ 
lord,) an advance,ranging from Es. 10 to 100 
and binds himself to work for him until the. 
advance is ^d off. The advance bears no inte¬ 
rest and is seldom expected to be repaid. The 
loan «s the bait 'for perpetual eeniee.’ The debt 
dontinuee from fatl\pt to ion, and hangR like a 


mill stone round the neck of the Panchama which 
no effort of his own has hitherto been able to 
shake ofil Genera^ons of thraldom have bad the 
effect of extinguishing in him all sense of in¬ 
dependence and self-reliance, and left h>m no 
other resource except emigration from the land 
of bis birth. Among the emigrants to the Straits 
SeUlemqnte, to Fiji* and the ^est Indies, 
the Tanjore Panchamas have always been 
*. conspicuous in point of number. Though in a 
few (Aisee tbe change may have been from the 
frying pan to the fire, still the freediftn to 
emigrate has had in tbe past a very l^pnefioent 
effect not only in raising wages'in the district, 
but also by ensuring better treatment for tbe 
Panchamas as a whole. It is an open secret that 
tbe Panchamas are anxious that nothing should 
be done to restrict free emigration. Of course, 
the lapd owning classes are against emigration. 
Although farm servants and field labourers in the 
Tanjore •District, including caste labourers, form 
only 17'9 per cent, of the total population against 
231 per cent. In South Arcot and 20 per cent, in 
Chingleput, yet is significant that there is far 
more emigration from Tanjore tAan from any 
other district. No doubt facilities for emigration 
are greater in Tanjore than in South Arcot; but 
the root cause of emigration is probably the fact 
that tbe general economic condition of tbe 
Tanjore Panchama is much worse than that of 
his fellows in South Arcot, In South Arcot the 
Panchama who owns his house-site can easily 
become a small land bolder and gradually improve 
bis posiflon. This is scarcely possible ii} Tanjore. 
In Soujih Afco,t or Uhingleput, for ipstance, a 
thrifty Panchama can b'jy some land close to his 
habitation and slowly emerge from bis servile 
position^to that of a petty mirasdar. In Tanjore 
the Panchama who doe" not own a house site has 
no inducemeht to save and can never hbpe to 
b^ome a mirasdar. There are, however, nume¬ 
rous cases of Panchamas in the Tanjore District 
Vbo own their house sites and then manage to 
save the wherewithal necessary to purchase some 
lands. This metamorphosis* is absolutely impos¬ 
sible in She case of a Panchama who does not 
own his hotlbe site. Tbe surroundings are too 
uncongenial fqr either material or moral develop¬ 
ment. • 

If, *tfa%reTore, tba Tanjore Panchama labourer 
is not to emigrate in future on a scale as 
large as that hitherto permitted, special means 
for bis relief must be devised at home. It must 
tb conceded that unlimited earigrsrtbn of lal!four«n 
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ia prejudioi^l to the agricultural mtereets of the 
district^ butj if the mirasdars really understand 
thdr intepMt in the long run, they muit accept 
the elementary principle of gire and take. Indeed, 
if there' is any one who has to be educated in this 
matter more than another, I have not the Blight 
heritatioh in saying that it is the mirasdar who 
must be made to understand that for him the 
elevation of tb'e Panchama is not merely a ques¬ 
tion of pure altruism, but that his intereete 
demand it. He must remember that Ui» after 
all better to bavef independent, honest, self- 
relying and self respecting labourers who have a 
stake in ^he psfaoheri than the Panchtmas who in 
many respects are at present little better than 
animals. 

Most of the panoberies in the district* are 
a disgrace to the country and, it is high time some¬ 
thing is done to better the bousing conditions of 
these wretched men who form more than one- 
fifth of the total population of the district. Tiie 
anxiety of the Pancbataas and other laboureis, 
even at the risk of offending tbeii- mirasdars, to 
become owners of house sites can be easily gauged 
by the fact .5bat in spite of the condition of 
scarcity prevailing last year more than 2,500 men 
from 110 villages in the delta taluks have deposi 
ted with me, during the last twelve months, the 
enormous sum of Bs. 40,000 at the rate of 
Bs, 10, 15 or 20 per bead, being one-fifth of the 
estimated cost of acquisition of each site with a 
pledge to pay Bs. 2,00,000 in instalments. Thrrc 
has been a steady flow of these deposits in spite 
of the fact that in a few villages where t5e E^n- 
ebamas h%ve applied for bouse sites, the mjrasdars 
have either boycotted the Panchamas by refusing 
to give them work or begun to harass them in all 
sorts of ways. The attitude on the part of 
mirasdars has no doubt scared away intending 
oppliolnts in a few cases, but on the* who.^e it has 
had a most beneficent effect on the character pf 
the Panchamas in their readiness to accept the 
mtuation. 

That the Panchama is discontented with his 
lot in the matter of house sites is no secret. If 
be admits to a casual enquirer that be 'is happy 
under existing conditions, it is Mcause be is 
afraid of the consequences of offending the 
mirasdar. The iron has entered bis soul and no 
wonder be seeks to bide the clanking fetters 
which gnaw bis very vitals. But the mirasdar 
doCd not serve bis b«t interests who persists in 
Chmwing a veil over the festering sore, instead of 
TO-operatiog wi^th the Government in effecting a - 


solution of the Panohama bousing problem. The 
mirasdar’s real fear appears to be that, if the 
Panehamas becopies the owner of his house site, 
be may not jvork for htm. That this fear is 
groundless will be evident from the fact that in 
the lanjore District tbeye are hundreds of villages 
where the Panchamas do own .their house sites, 
and still, work ^or thtf* mirasdar, and in those 
villages where bouse sites have been acquired for 
Panobamas under the scheme recently sanctioned 
by Government, the relationship between the 
mirasdar and the Panchama has not materially 
ohnsged to the detriment of the mtrasidars, This 
statement ia true of the thirty villages except 
two where house sites have been acquired, and of 
the 28 villages except three where acquisition 
proededings ara. in several stages of pro¬ 
gress. Granting that the Panchamas, in 
their bid for freedom, have to run the 
gauntlet o) a certain amount of resentment on 
the {»Tt of the mirasdar, it is undeniable that 
the moral and the material advantages accruing 
to them from the changed outlook infinitely 
outweigh the* disadvantages. Drink has been 
completely given up in three ..villages operated on 
by the special staff; ip some the Panchamas have 
given up eating carrion. There is no doubt that 
the Panchama who has become the owner of his 
house site has learned to be self-reliant, aelf- 
respeotful, neat and thrifty. The mirasdai’s 
nefvous anxiety that once the Panchama gets a 
bouse site of his own, be was going to lose all bis 
labourers is not well founded, The traditional 
idea of the mutual dependence of the landlord 
and laboui'er is fast disappearing in England and 
our country i” progressing so fast that this old 
idea is also bound to disappear from India. The* 
effect of the policy of the Government in respect 
of acquisition of bouse sites has not so far been to 
send away the labourers from their villages. If 
the Panchamas are made the owners 'of their 
bouse sites, they will certainly be. happier and in 
a more hopeful frame of mind and we raay be 
certain they will produce more wealth for the 
country. I m&y eey iu one word, the mirasdar’s 
fears are rather exaggerated. Enough has been, 
said on the problem of tiMHaikaU, 

Next to the problem of manaikaU or house 
rites is the problem of approach roads, to para- 
oheries and pallaoberies which are almost invari¬ 
ably in the midst of wet fields. The only way to 
and out of these cberies is by means of the small 
ridgeb scarcely two feet wide between the wet 
fields. The absence of roada bonnecting para- 
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oheries wltb public thorooghfares, aod the eotire 
de^ndecoe of the Paochamae on the good will of 
the miraedar even for the use of .the customarj 
field path are weapons* which an ansorupulous 
miraedar is not alow to wield. 

But there are many ether hardebips which 
the Tanjore Panchhma sh^es in oomoion with his 
bretbern elsewhere. Even if Ihe Pa'bohama 
ie made the owner of his house site, and roads are 
constructed to afford the Fanchamas both living 
>aod dead an exit from the paracberiea and palla- 
eberiee, this will scarcely elevate this class unless 
it is educated and some system is devised for the 
sanitary improvement of the surroundings of 
paracheries and pallacheries. In most oases these 
cheries are very damp and their level requires to 
be raised. Unless this is attended to promptly, 
the agricultural labour of the district is bound to 
suffer, ^bat' with the drainage caused vby 
emigration and what with the periodical toll 
levied by epidemics, the agcicliltural labour of the 
district which is not over plentiful at the present 
moment will become daily thinner and thinner, and 
t’le best interests of the district will suffer if the 
mirasdars do not rise td the occasion, enter mere 
fully into the feelings of the Panchamas and do 
everything in their power to raise their status. 
Quito recently, there has been a healthy public 
move in the capita! of the Presidency for tbe 
unlift of the Panchamas, and a nlimber of publie 
spirited men have in tbe face of difficulties begun 
to work in finest to procure the amelioration of 
these classes. My hope is that tbi% movement 
will shortly ^Iter down to the Tanjore district. 

A good deal can be done by popularizing 
co-^j;>erative ideals among panchamas not ^nly to 
procure them cheap credit, but to help them in 
procuring the necessaries of life which in their 
case were procurable only at war prices long be¬ 
fore the was was in sight, and which now that 
{ke dire effects of tbe war weigh heavily on nil 
people threaten to make life impossible for tbe 
Panobamas at present. They are cheated not only 
over tbe quality and quantity of their purchases 
in buying the necessaries of life but also over 
their sales of agricultural produce. If by meeus 
of co-operation the Panchamas can be rescued 
from tbe clutches of the petty bazaar 
man, tbe .'Oombton' man of thb Indian 
village, and if ‘ we can arrange to bulk 
tbe surplus .produce of the Panchamas and 
sell it wholesale,* to nspeotabla merchants, 
a very large profit'can be ensured for the Fan- 
ebamas, No good will, result if thle profit is to 


go to tbe toddy shop; methods will have to be 
devised to make this saving a real asset by intro¬ 
ducing hoibe safes and other co-operative saving 
appliances and the Panchamas must be trained 
in principles of thrift and economy. As observed 
by tbe Registrar of Co operative Societies, Mr. 
Hemingway, * men of tUs olaes if given a chence 
and •properly looked after will make excellent 
00 operators.’ ' While Qovemment may ’ as 
^marked by His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
quite rioently in a memorable speech, do their 
best by l^islation, by grant in aid and by 
encouraging the co operating spirit to ffaiprove 
tbe present condition of our workers, we can 
do really little unless we can create and stimulate 
an active public opinion on this subject, a readi¬ 
ness on the part of all communities to help to 
solve the problem.’ The task is tremendous but 
I for one do not despair. 

Experiments have actually been made, in a 
few villages in the directions* just indicated. 
Household stuff is purchased in bulk,'according 
to estimntos furnished by the Panchamas them¬ 
selves, and the result of selling tlfe articles so 
purchased to tbo members of Co-operative Socie- 

• ties at co-operative prices is a saving of 30 per 
cent. Homesafes of the homliest description, in 
fact made of clay, have been distributed among 
members of Co-operative Societies and the savings 
are periodically taken in deposit to the credit of 
the members in accordance with well-known co- 
openative methods. Oornbins of country make 
have been provided for Panebama villages,* where 

• the paddy to be •sold by producers ie collected 
and the stock will be disposed of to respectable 
merchants instead of being bartered in small 
driblet*, which afford the buyer a ready means of 
swindling *the Panchama Tbe time at the dis¬ 
posal of tbe special stall' in tbe Tanjore district, 

> which I have the pleasure of supervising has sot 
pernfitted of any serious attempt being made to 
impart even a rudimentary literary education to 
^he Panchamas; but these and kindred measures 
of reformation ai% no doubt iivtbe womb of, let 
us hope, a ijot very distant future .—\A paper 
pr^ared for the indian FeoAomie Con/bronee.] 
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SOME ASPECTS OF JOURNALISM 

BY 

MR. N. SUBRAMANIA IYER, b.a. 


BiOPRESS is the order of the day. It U 
the ideal of politicians, the dream of 
visionaries. No goeetion has agitated, so 
deeply, the minds of statesmen ‘ and 
the intelleotuality of nation*baildets more 
th an that of the Httainment of pn^rese. 
Maezini’s Advooaeg of ** the ineamation in action 
of a declared prineiple,” tuktamoante to a poetical 
rendering of the same idea. In our own day, the 
cardinal basis, of the much-talked of Leagm of 
nations and the establishment of a tribunal of 
International justice, is the undoubted advance* 
ment of international relations along progressiva 
lines. Ffogrees, itself, is of late assodated in 
western countries with the trensference, 'by slow 
degrees, of the vestige of political power from the 
few to the many^ When the cloak of'shams is 
torn down by the rude hand of public opicion we 
have the manifeatation of these ideals. It was 
a Frenchman who said with deep insight, 

“ Suffer yourself to be blamed, imprisoned, condem¬ 
ned, suffer yourself to be even hanged, but publish 
your opinions. It is not a right, it is a du.ty.” 

The significance of .publicity of views and their 
ng upon common interests cannot he illustra¬ 
ted better. The formation of a common platform 
of interests, is, in the main, to be attributed to 
the cementing influence of the press and, the 
platform. They constitute a force whi<;h, while it 
tempers >ocial acerbities, promotes, a feeling of 
co-operation between the Government and gover¬ 
ned and establishes with faith and conviction the 
sanctity of good-feeling. • 

Forming, as they.do, the offshoots cf a force, 
the'P^e88and the Platform differ mutually in the 
'influence they exercise on the public 'tnjnd, In 
the trend of evolution each has its place. Bvt of 
late it is found that the influence exercised by the 
Press is more substantial. It is vested with. 
more of responsibility. It deals.in facts, not in 
abstractions. The platform, on the either hand, 
echoes grievances butVarely formuUftee policies. 
It constructs little. The temerity of the platform 
is proverbial. Its interest again begins as it ends 
with the present, but its important ought not to 
be underrated, for, iV must be remembwed, the 
present has its place as weli as the future. The 
Frees on the other band has multiform interests. 

Taken in a general sense the Press oortesponds 
to what is, in popular language, known as jouroa* 
jUain. Jowmalltm is the'iiame given to tire "inteU 


leetoal work comprised in the production of a 
newspaper.” The im{>ortaDoe of journalism in 
the maintenance of a ^laooe of contmunal rela¬ 
tions was realibedonly by the end of the 19th 
oentury in the western oountriee. As a matter 
of foot, the value of journalism is being elowly 
realised by ns in India, only since the time of 
Lord Morley’e Secretaryship. This is to be 
attributed to the fact that, with increasing educa¬ 
tion which brings with it increasing self-reliance 
of tite individual and oonsciousnese of responsibi¬ 
lity, jonmtlism gains rather than loses its hold on 
" the responsible •public. 

The secret of this influence is to be sought in 
the„ ideals which a Journalist labours to follow. 
These have been very clearly summarised for us 
by Captain Flanagan. Ue was drawing up the 
prospectus of the Pall MaU Oasette when be said 
that it would be written by “ Gentlemen fov 
.gentlemen.” So then in sound journalism then! 
is FO BOO|M for wbat Carlyle called, “Shams and 
^ windy sentimentalities.’' “ The written page has 
to stand the oold analysis of the eye ” as on 
eminent English Journalist once remarked. As 
such, a. journal has to maintain a high level of 
efficiency so as to- appeal to the sense of reason of 
the responsible public. It ia not airy electrify¬ 
ing, nor even statistical permutations that are 
required. Hard, naked reelity combined with 
so^r and responsible statement with an antiqua- 
" ted respect for truth counts more tba!b anything 
else. But vhen, when passion gets mastery over 
a wounded sense of aational .self-respect, it is 
difficult to check the course of the pen. The 
stamina of the journalist consists in giving strong 
expression at the coolest moments and curbing the 
“unbridled pen during a time of stress V^nd strain . 

There have been numerous instances in the his¬ 
tory of Western Europe, when, caught in the rush 
for power and the anguish of disappointment, 
journalistic tone decayed to low depths. The condi¬ 
tion of the pro-Irish papersAuring the strenuous 
years of 1682 and 1883, when the Irish Land 
League was formed, is cited as a standing example. 
Again the state of Fublic feeling in England 
during the “years 1609 and IfliiO led to the decay 
* of journalistic moderatinn. In India, to-day we 
find a eimilar etate of affaire.^ The recent dis- 
tnrbanees in the Punjab ooneequent on the 
passiDg of the Howlatt Acts ’ have resulted In a 
high tension of public feeFog. When the public 
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conscience grows restive, it is rather hard to 
fathom to what depths expreseions would inten¬ 
sify, But then it is gratifying to that 
the most cavilling critics ai4 not eo intense in 
their condemnation,*, as have been the most 
ardent advocates of thd pnesent state of affairs 
in their approbation. ^ 

Another marked function of journalism is to 
present a certain view of public policy. A 
journalist should not have exclusions ; but he 
* may have proferenoea when they do not mar the 
vision of statesmanship and fairplay. It is of 
course not possible for the journalist, endowed 
with human sympathies, to treat his subjects 
with the proverbial coldness of a stoic, to whom 
life has lost all its charms and death its fears. , 
But certainly he can avoid btl view of public 
policy being adversely affected or influenced 
by persdhal or'partisan motives. Party spirit dias 
, been the crying evil of Western journalism. The 
organization along party lines is so perfect, in 
the west, that divergence from hackneyed 
grooves of thought, eotbueiastic support or auto- 
n .itic condemnation, is construed os a sin against 
God and man. H is. not rarely tlfct 
we come across cases in which a certain act • 
of a certain pa'-tyman however irrelevant and 
unreasonable is apotheosised by “Organs of 
public opinion.” The spirit displayed, tboueh 
probably intended to stand in ^ood stead fer the 
boar, is eure to be productive of immense harm 
in the long run. Conviction follows hard 
on the lines of policy advocated apd approved, 
This in jurn deepens into fanaticism and 
fanaticism is not always the necessary adjunct 
of a bettering state. The rational cause for this 
stne of things, is 'to bd attributed to'opinion 
running along party lines. The parties them¬ 
selves are to use the words of James 
Bryce “ intelligently selfish ” and so are the • 
journals wlitch follow the footsteps of the respec¬ 
tive parties. This is “ the lyncb-pin of the 
whole situation,” 

The case is different in India, The constitu¬ 
tion of parties is partly to account. There is no 
definiteness about their programme and no fixity 
as to their policy; every new event brings to the 
forefront in the political arena numerous organi¬ 
zations. ^bools of opinion grow vp. True, 
it is that in ad age of awakening it is hard to 
tiace any lining sense of uni^mity. How¬ 
ever much uniformity may be dennounced as a 
lack of pre-visionary consmousnees, it is unfortu¬ 
nate t^t every new page that we turn in the 


Golden Book of progress, should be associated 
with an ever-increasing exhibition of imbibed 
hatred beWeen one section and another. The 
root cause of this phenomenon is to be sought in 
sectarianism and preferential treatmen^. In a 
land ao curiously constituted and so differently 
peopled as India, it is hyrd to find equal advance¬ 
ment and equality of opportunities ^or all. The 
increase in the adaptability of certain sections of 
the people, aggravates discontent and leads to 
heart burnings and jealousies. Hence Aha 
journalistic tone rune along these nar¬ 
row channels. The presentation ef a Certain 
view of public policy doubtless exists among 
all sections of the press. But the view presented, 
instead of being one which the journal believes 
to be for the good of the state, is often times a 
game of fast and loose. A clear perspective in 
matters of general interest ought to guide the 
policy of the paper. Therein lies ice ethical 
intent. • 

The moral function of journalism is one which 
most of all gives the truth and potency of 
its influence. Ite business is to provide laws 
uncoloured by any motive, untrammelled bySny 
corruption of expediency or fatuous vanity. The 
lesser interest of the individual has to be merged 
into the higher needs of the society and country. 
Thus an ability to suppress has tu be instilled 
into the minds of the people. This enn be achiev¬ 
ed only through the agency of the newspaper. 
“There are no short cuts to improvemeni” as the 
Nation so^appily pointed out. A degree of asser¬ 
tiveness such as js necessary to carry conviction, 

' to impresr indelibly tbe mark of sincerity with 
which views are presented,^ of course essentia], 
But then the smirl^ and aQ'ectations of an 
off-hand ppblicist have to bo avoided. Tbe moral 
function of journalism consists, not in condoling 
foibles, mach fess in moral obliquities, but in 
pub^city of fact and honest commentary. In 
criticism honesty is a rare virtue. Opportunism 
♦ clouds tbe honesty of motive and well bred in¬ 
civility passes foe sympathy. This might seem 
trite to us. durs, when doubters 

and dMtroya:'s divide betwq^ them all admiration, 
it is better to ride on rough-and-ready justice. 

“Joumaliam" says the Times in the course of an 
eminently thougfltful article "like every other profes¬ 
sion has its ethical standards Every reputable news¬ 
paper is ixait to keep f.iHh wilh its readers. When 
’ it offers them news, it is anxtous, as far as proper car«^- 
can go, to ensure that the news is genuine. When it 
offers them opinions on current political or social or 
industrial topics, it tacitly guarantees the honesty [of 
tbdse opinions. They may be and usually arc colour* 
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•d b 7 the koown viewe of the p&rtioulsr p&per; but 
thejr must not be pftid edTertinmente raaequeradiaC 
u opioioO'^' 

Oonnetency of view does not amount to paui- 
vlty and stagnation. Journalism does not best 
flourish 'in a static society. “ Change with the 
changing spirit” would be quite an admirable 
motto for .the journalist. But here, again, to 
follow this may ^ a constitutional impossiblity 
for some. “ Conviction and an over-powering 
seq^ of public interest'' said Gladstone onOe, “ in¬ 
duced him to confbrm to the Spirit of the Age.” 
In alat.d Hkq ours, wherein the laok of that full 
degree of political echooling has led to sentiment 
and enthnaiasm over powering considered evolu¬ 
tion, it will be a Herculean task for the Journa¬ 
list to beep pace with the changing spirit. ■ From 
this point of view those who counsel moderation 
are praoticil and reasonable. " Enthusiasm itself, 
carries a whip; it is content to drive,” as 
Woodrow Wilson remarks in one of bis 'books. So 
then when .one cannot be convinced of the utility 
of change, at a time ablaze with political contro¬ 
versy, one Cfinnot be expected to bind himself 
under the spell of artificial conformity. Sincerity 
and conviction may then be said to lead pro¬ 
gressively to consistency of view. “ The way in 
which an attack is made must be at the discretion 
of each paper ” aays the “ Timoa.” We can say 
with equal truth the way in which a policy is 
followed must be at the discretion of each paper. 
But here again one may not be well-advised in 
riding rough-shod over interests except when time 
and policy necessitate such a courjie. ^ 

The language of journalism has CQfne to be 
viewed with dislike, nsg disapprobation. Journa¬ 
lese may fall within the ,purview of literature, 
when we but view it from the point of ..view sug- 
ges^d by Lqrd Morley. 

"Literature,'' says be, "is essentiaUy an art of form 
as dtstiDRUisbed from those exercises of intellectual 
energy which bring new stores of matter to the stock 
of common knowledge.” 

Journalism is not a thing of the hour, whose ' 
evanescent interest x'anishes with the age in 
which it appeare. It is something wluok survives 
and improves. As subb, diseem'ination of views 
and comment on passing ques^ons of the day 
form but the least important part tf the Journa¬ 
list’s work. Lofty comments from ,an Qlympian 
height, which sometimee tb'reaten even the Secre¬ 
tary of State and imperil bis security in the 
British cabinet, often rouses one from a stupor. 
One is not rarely reminded, wbUe face to face 
with such situations, of the philosophy of Usphia- 


topfajlis over the dictation of the Holy Ghost. 
A sense of superior wisdom, a consmousoess of 
infiuqpoe, a ^Ung of, the effeotiveness of a 
lAputan louob, need to lie considered only as the 
vapodrings of ' presumptuous ignoramuses ’ as 
'^usseeu eomewfaer»' 0 alb them.' 'Language is 
but the dress of taught.' But,' then, the 
aflfqptations of ‘expresnon, the oategorioal asser- 
^ tioDS, overwrought rhetoric, not to say of slang 
and cant, are fallacies, excessive indulgence in 
which lowers the acumen of journalism. To 
fiery penmen and authors of charming pieces of 
acidulous sarcasm, the advice of Walter Pater 
could well be tendered. “Sweetness and strength 
are the essentials of art.” 

• It is only, with a corroding sense of our own 
inability to attain the ideals of journalism, that 
we view tbe journalist who was but now the 
Apostle df right fast turning into a^n ally" of the 
expedient. It is a sad fact that loud-shouting 
but feeble-footed enthusiasm is fast replacing 
statesmanship and conviction, Tbe evil expands 
gradually. .The journalist is found to bold a 
brief for a cause. He least concerns himself with 
wh^t is beneficial and there it is that tbe cause 

* for evil lies. “ Frifm a profession journalism is 
fast becoming a trade” said Mr. A. 0. Gardiner 
once. This statement is aa true of India, as it is 
in the western countries. Though journalism in 
India^ is comparatively of recent growth, tbe 
rapidity of ite development surpasses expectation. 
This is due to collective enterprise. .. But here 
again the inevitable evil creeps in and rival 

> phalanxes of opposing views array, thoroaelveR 
against each other and rush at each other's throats, 
no maj^r how thin their differences. Such 
a state of sffairs appals* sanity of judgment. 
News gives way to sensations. 

This is biioeful in its effects. In India to-day 
*it is even more so, for the diFseminatim of views, 
is effected mainly through the agency of the 
newspaper, but this is not all. Political educa¬ 
tion is largely conducted through its medium. If 
there is anything common, either in tbe interests 
or ideals of the Bengalee and Madrasee to-df^, 
this is tbe direct outcome of the exchange of views 
through the media of journalism. 

The very first' impulses of tbe human mind, 
psycbologiete tell us are those of ouviosity and 
eelf-expression. They form the warp and woof 
of sober jourfiMsm. But when thie commercial 
conception of journalism catches us in its iron 
claws, then, the “ axe is veiily laid at the root of 
tbe tree.” 



ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION. 

TIte Khilafat qnMtion has eUmolated an enq^iiy into the history and civilisation of the Islaoiic world, 
and a namber of articles Aave a|:f)eared in contemporary periodicals discussing various aspects 
of Muslim polity and culture. Attempts have been made by several writers.to estimate the nature and 
value of Hie contributiod of Jslam to tbe thought of humanity in general, and to the art and culture of 
India in partioular. Studq^ of European history are fairly familiar with the,renaissance wrought by 
tbe iotroduotion of Islamic reaming and science in Mediteval times. In India tbe influence of Mus¬ 
lim culture baa been manifold. It permeated the deeper currents of national life as in the teachings of 
Ifanak and Kabir; it embodied itself in tbe art and aicbitecture of Mogbul India; it coloured 
^he sentiments, and fashioned the aristocracy in matters of tone and taste ; and it evpived a polity and 
administration suited to tbe requirements of Hindu-Musliui India. In tbe following pages we give 
some select excerpts estimating the claims of UUmic thought and tracing its evolution*—[.f*!?. /.A.] 


I. THE CULTURE OF ISLAM 


BY 

MB. T. L. VA8WANI. 

N thi n^idss of much that is depressin'g in oUr 
public life, my thoughts^bave gone back to 
the days when the Hindu Baja of Umerkot 
sbelteied the Muslim Humayun, when the 
Muslim King Ahbar built a statpe to tbe 
m mory of tbe Hindu Bans Pratap Singh, whrn 
the Khalifa of Bagdad invited Hindu fecholars*of 
Sind to bis court, when Hindu Kings had Muslim 
iiiinisters and Maslim generals. And I have seen 
in villages Muslims and Hindus sitting together 
nflor,tile day’s work, on a simp'e carpet, singing 
together the simple old kafia o{ Bindhi Podts—* 
singing them under the open skies, forgetting for 
the time beipg their diflarences, feeling only their 
unity as children of a common soil, asavorshippers 
of the One Beauty end tbe One Love. When the 
foiling grows—out of the knowledge and sympa¬ 
thy—the Hindus and Muslims will be friepds for 
And if I seek to-day to inteipret the 
valuofi of iKhiH), it is with a view to indicate the 
higher basis of that Uindu-Muilim unity which 
is the promj^e of a better Sind and the hope of a 
ifiight}' Indian Ifation in the coming days. 

My appreciation of Hindu-Muslim unity is 
not that of political opportunism ; it grows out of 
a recognition of the vital values of tbe faith, the* 
culture, the civilizition of the Moslems. I 
salute Mohamad ns one of tbe world’s mighty 
heroes, Mohamad has boon a woild-force, a 
mighty power for tbe uplift of many peoples. 
Read the old reoordq, and you will hav^a glipipse 
of tbe grace and beauty of his Ufe. A king and a 
spirituiii lender,'he yet mends bisolotbes, visits 
the sick, loves littlq,*children in the streets, lives 
on simple food—sCRnetimes taking Only dates 
33 


and water--milltB bis cattle, accepts invitations 
from slaves, mixes with the peoples ns their 
' comrades, ‘ 1 sit at meals as a servant,’ he says 
‘ for 1 em really a servant.' ‘ bhuw us tbe way 
that is es^blished—tbe way of those on whom is 
Peace’—this in his constant prayer. For this 
word Islam means Peace. He hearkens to the 
Call of the Unseen :—“ 0, though enwrapped in 
thy mantle, arise and preach!” They* persecute 
him ; bis very life )s*in danger; hut he is loyal to 
his ‘ Call ’; be moves about preaching the Way 
of Peace. Again and again, be bnathe’flts’; 

* the pressure of the Unseen is upon him ; and bia 
trembling lips utter tbe el( i]uent wisdom 
recorded in the Koran, Yet one European 
critic—Sprenger—Bpe»ks of Mohamad’s ‘fits' as 
‘ epilepsy ’! Carlyle has |}etter understanding of 
Mubapaad, tshou he speaks of him ns tbe type of 
the Heroic Prophet. Mohamad was indeed a hero 
and a Prophet. * 

* And consider ihr a moment whnt the Faith ho 
preached has achieved, isinm has given the 
world a rehgion without priests ; Islam abolished 
infanticide in Arabia; Islam enjuined, on the 
faithful, fotal abstinence from drink; Islam 
emphasised.the groat qiiaiitics of faith, courage, 

' endurance and self-sacrifice; Islam introduced a 
rigorous puritanism into Asia and Europe, 
deprecating even dancing and card-playing, 
^ Whoso is a Muslim’ says the Koran, ‘he 
seeketh after tbe right way.’ Jblnm moved out 
with its gr^t message of •“ Allah the Rahman, 
tbe Merciful,’ tfnd becam? the torch bearer of 
culture and civilisation in Afiica, in Chinn, in 
Central Asia, in Europe, in Persia, in India. The 
Chinese Muslims are .still known to he stately, 
.strong and Srave. Of the a^ievements of Islam 
in the days of tbe Bagdad Khilafat, every- 
MusHm may well be proud ; and every Sindhi 
toofor Bindhis bad their share in the 
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IntaHeo^UrU life of the Bagdad Oourt. Thera is so 
time to speak of tiiat to-day. Of the achieve* 
mgnts of Islam is Europe, leas is knows 
to the MosHms and Hindua in Smd; 
yet ereh a rapid sketch Vitl show how maoh 
Islam did for Europe in the Middle Ages. Islam 
founded thf great University of ('ordova which 
attracted Christian soholars from different parts 
of Europe. One of then sobolan became, in due 
course, the Pope of Rome. ^ ^ 

At a time when Europe was is darkness, the 
Muslim sofac^ars of Spain held high the torch of 
Science and Literature. They taught Medicine 
and Mathematics, Chemistry and Natural 
History, Philosophy and Finn Arts. Arabian 
aoholars translate some of the Hindu 'books; ’ 
and helped by these translations, Hindu wisdom 
travelled to some of the scats of learning in 
Europe. In the days of the Muslim king of 
Spaih, At Hakeem, great irrigation systems were 
developed .in Qranad-i, Valencia and Aragon; the 
Muslims also built hoi-^iitals a^d asylums For the 
poor in sev^a] cities in Spain. Ifany were the 
industries develnpod under Tshm. Shipbuilding, 
horticulture, cai.iliel fruits, glass, iron and 
copper utensils, brnoa le, tankards, silver mines, 
cotton manufaetureH. woollen carpets, handwoven 
woolen linen nnnufiicture and linen paper, 

mining of hpU silks and inlaid metal work 

are some of tbe industries of Muslim Spain 
mentioned by Arabic wiitsrs. • • 

And it is no exaggeration to say that Islam 
has made several nontributionp to (bethought 
and life of <nd)a. Islam has enriched the art and ' 
architecture, the poetsy and philoeopby of India. 
The Taj is, porhaps, the n^pst imginative architec¬ 
ture in tbe world. IsUtn carried in i(s heart 
VipioQ of Manhood and Democracy to which, 
however, the Moslems were not always loyal in 
India and other c-mntries; hut it mu^ be 
remembered that the first blow at slavery was 
struck when Omar set nil slaves at liberty aftei; 
his conquest of Jerusalem. Apd the ideal of 
Akbar, the id»M of an Indian., nation, a 
’Great India, a S^aha Bharata,*hBS not yot 
been assimilated by India’s "English rulers. 
The Reform Movements of < tbe 15th and 
16th centuries—the movements of Nanak, Kabir 
and Dadu—felt tlif infiuehce of .Islpm ; and 
Muslim saints like ^ir 'Tabriz of Multan and- 
• Lai Shabaz of Sehwan have still a hold on Hindu 
hearts. Muslim poetry and hteratura, MusIT a 
architecture and deorativo painting made Spain 
famous at a time when Europe was submerged ia 


barbarism. Tbe Muslim Universities of Seville, 
Oordova and Barcelona taught sciences and 
philosophy if t£at fe-ee liberal spirit for lack of 
which tha Obristian Ohoroh burnt Bruno and 
pereMutad Oalileo; Muriim kings opened free 
Kbraries, established o^rvatoriee and endowed 
laboratpriee for obeosfral experiments; Muslim 
singers introduced a new note of chivalry and 
romance into the life and literature of Europe 
and Muslim philosophers translated, interpreted 
and oerreeted tbe systems and speculations of 
great thinkers. 

Two of these philosophers who greatly influen¬ 
ced European thought are known as Avicenni 
and Averroes. ' Avicenna * is a Latin corrup¬ 
tion of Arabic*^Ibn Sinns. 

This mnn showed the greatness of his eoni 
wl|en he renounced the honoured post the 
Vazir in order to devote bis time to pbilosophv ; 
and bU name is celebrated in-’several Tuikieli 
tales. He wrote on IjOgic, on Psychology, on 
Physics and Metaphysics and Ethics. He speaks 
of three kifids of mind—vegetative, animal ami 
human; his view of the 'vegetative mind' 

. reminds one of modern studies in what Sir J. (' 
Bose has called tbe ‘ response of plants ’ He 
speaks of ‘active ' and ‘speculative’ intelligence, 
ramindiDg one of wbat, over eight centuries latei , 
JSan/i called ' Practical ’ and ' Pure ’ Reason. He 
spanks of ‘ three kinds of evil ’ and its ‘accid.en 
tsl’ place in the Universe, reminding one of the 
theories of Ijeibnitz. Another Muslim philoso¬ 
pher who iiVUuenoed the thought of tbe Middle 
Ages was Averroes (a Corruption oftheArabir 
name ibr Rusbid.) 

He Speaks of the ‘ evolution ’ of matter •!>. n 
way whicli reminds us of the idea developed in 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy; he speaks of a 
soul diffused in heavens and tbe earth—an idea 
which reminds us of what to-day is''called pai - 
peychism ; he Interprets ‘ soul' in terms of 
‘ energy '; he recognises the unity of .philosophy 
and religion. His commentaries on Aristotle and 
Plato have been translated in some of tbe Euro- 
pnan languages, and at one time influenced 
Christian aod Jewish thought, and some of the 
non-Muslim centres of European culture. 

The Sufi singers and thinkers of Islam have 
enriched t^e poetry and pbilorophy ofYeligion. One 
of the world’s greatest mystical thinkers was the 
Muslim Muhyi-al-din-ibn-al Arabi; and in the 
whole ran^e of literature ^sere are not many 
mystical b^ks so profound, so suggestive ns the 
four volumes of his Futuhat-al-MakkuJa. 
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H. ISLAMIC UTERATURE 

BY ' 

MB. S. EHUDA M.Ait (OXON). 

^ propose to discuBS wbat our duties aod 
ft obligations are to our own learniog—Arabic, 
R Persian and Hindustani—; bow far we baye 
‘ discharged those ^sbligatipna; and wbat' 
muat needs be done in future. Great admirer as 
1 am of European culture, 1 set our own learning 
first and foremost in the curriculum of our 
studies. And this for obvious reasons ; our own 
learning is the embodiment of our hopes, tradi¬ 
tions, aspirations. It ie the rotlection of our 
civilisatiou, the mirror of our character. It is 
the monument of our achievements. It is our 
glory, our very own heritage from the past. I, 
have called it, you will notice, our own learning. 
Though An^bic and Persian are not our own 
languages yet they are the two languages in which 
the highest achievements Islam lie enshrined. 
And to us Muslims they have a priceless value; 
an invaluable interest; an interest which binds 
us to them for evermore; an ii^terest which 
transcends the baryers of race and sjationality, 
The tie is religinu-^the uifbreakablu tio, ^abic 
is the language of the Ko^n. Benides, it cow- 
tains a literature worthy of a great nation. The 
heralds and pioneers of tho Middle Ages, it waa 
left to the Muslims—amid the tumult of fallen 
and falling things—to carry on the traditionw of 
Teaming, to uphold the torch of cultui-o. We 
may findU in Von Hremor, Bebel and Dierds (to 
mention only a few) some acknowledgment of the 
great debt, which Europe owes to Mublini civilisa) 
tion. 

• • • 

•• • , 

If Arabic is the language of the Koran nod of 

aVast, informing, inspiring literature, no less is 
the claim of Persian, it is the language of cul¬ 
ture and refinement; and who cun bo insensible 
to its ineffable charms? I have always held that 
a Mohamedan’e education is one sided and in¬ 
complete without it. It has a wealth of thoughts 
and ideas, and a literature second to none in the 
^world. To Persian, we owo allegiance as much as 
we do to Arabic, It too, like Arabic, embodies 
the culture and civilisation of Islam, 

* * • 

Leariung, in the hey-dey of Islam, was, so to 
speak, in the air, and learned men were* held u> 
high esteem. We may read in Dr. Wustenfeld’’ 
“Academien (^hr Araber" of the number oi 
universitiM tbatr sprang up in Islamic countriee— 


universities, largely and lavishly endowed, not by 
Government, but. by private donations. These 
far famed seats of learning attracted scholars and 
students'from all part^ of the world. Learning 
was not sold, but given, and learned men Ived 
and studied and wrote, free from the sordid cares 
of life. The Biographical Dictionary at Ibn 
Khsllikan is instructive reading; for it ia a noblo 
tes(imonv to the IslBmic love and devotion to 
learning. • • • • * 

■ If Arabic and Persian have not bad their duo, 
no idore has Hindustani had its due. The 
necessity for English education has completely 
thrown these luu^uegee into the backgrcgind, and 
this fact is all the more to be regretted, as the| 
ignorance in this connection has stwd in the way 
of the real and genuine progress of the Moha- 
medAns. No one will deny for one moment the 
educative value or the expansive force of Euro¬ 
pean culture and civilisation, but is European 
culture to be acquired only at the expense and 
sacrifice* of Eastern culture? There con be no 
two opinions on this subject, and yet while the 
one sphere of ac^vity is coming more and more 
to the front, the other is steadily on the decline. 
Orientals we are, and Orientals we must remain, 
and European culture can never be for the mnju- 
rity of us more than an incidental and subsidiary 
acquisition. It is therefore to Eisun-n culture 
that we must pte-emineutly tuin. Let us take 
all we can from the West. Let us study its 
languages and literatures, its history and civilisa- 
tyw; leb us assimilate and absoib all that is 
worth aesimilating and absorbing, but lot us 
not play the geduloiia ape to the West,* nor lose 
our dif^iuctive stump and individuality. Other¬ 
wise we shall loso all tba£ is ours, without making 
otir own that which ^really does not and cannot 
belong to us. 

To Hindu^ani we must turn. It te the “Jingua 
fraDca”*of nearly all India. It has a fine lite¬ 
rature, and a bright future lies before it. It 
needs care, cultivation. Do we bestow upon it 
the solicitude that it justly deserves? I am 
afraid the answer must be in the negative. Have 
we done* anything in thd way of making this 
literature* aegeesibie indecent editions? Olialib 
has been published at Oawnpore, and the edition 
isceitainly acredit to i<Bpublishers. But wLero 
can we loof for and find decent editions of Mir 
Teqi,* Sawfla, Zawq, Msimin, and others of tho 
Immortals? Are they not worthy of icmembranco, 
respect, veneration ? Aiethey not the great irilel- 
lectual giants of Muslim India ? \Calc%Uta Asvtsw.J 


INDIANS IN fiAST At?RI(5A 

By Mr. D. B. DESAI. 


T HB ooDn«otioD of Indians with Eist Africa 
dates back mors tbna three bandied years 
ago, and it has been stated vitK atitbority 
that they ^ earns long before tbs Em opeane ”; bub 
to-day bji an irony of fate eteps are being taken 
for their total exclusion. 

Amongst the prinoipil Indian question^ of 
B. E. A. are: franchise, land question, racial 
disqaalificatioD, Asiatic exclusion and rights of' 
free British citizenship. 

The total populaCiou of that country is about 
2,783,9^5 of which there are 35,000 Indians and 
about 11,000 Europeans of all nationalities. It 
has been officially stated that most of the trading 
wealth of the country is iu the hands of the 
Indians. Nearly seventy par cent of the suboidi* 
nate staff are Indians, and according to the com¬ 
missioners of the Civil Service Commission 
" every departmept of the Oovernment and parti¬ 
cularly the Rail'vay is dependent en their 
services.” It must be stated here that, under the 
Colonial Office Regulations, no one who is not of 
European descent can riso aboi^e a clerkship, no 
matter what tiis merits are or his knowledge of 
local customs and languages. The general range 
of. pay for them is said to be from ^40 to il240 
per year. Even there is the restriction for 
professional men who possess Iiidian degrees. It 
may be mentioned that the whole of the artban 
class is Indian and it is a matter of pride that in 
B.E.A. there are ro Indian coolies. 

There is deman'^ed a special tax called the non- 
Native Roll tax from ali non natjve mue adalts. 
The amount payable is Bs. 15 per year*. Besides 
this tax, the ordinary Government taxes are being 
taken from the public, pver and above the 
aforesaid, a further special tax has be^n, imposed 
on tradesmen, that they should pay every year to 
t(he dlovernment a trade tax of Rs.'l50 ^or every 
business place. The rules under the Trade Tax 
Ordinance are very strict and the said ordinance 
in short is juit like an open sword hanging on 
the heads of merchants, particnUrl^V Indian mer¬ 
chants, as the officers* will be European^ who desire 
to exclude Indians frouf^ B.E.A. hook or by 

crook. 

Besides the Governments’ taxesj the Nairobi 
Municipality, which u the only Municipality in 
B.E A., is taking a ItoeusiDg fee of BeT. 30 per year 
from every business man -for each of bis business 
pfacea, in addition to which there are conservancy, 
vehicle etc. taxes. 


Lookiog to the population, one findd that tho 
'Government receive the lion’s share in taxes frboi 
the izMfiao oominunit^ and yet Indians have no 
voioe in the determination of the tax they have 
to pay. 

Let ns see how the thm public bodies in tho 
state, vu, the ^xeculv^ OouncH, the Legislative 
Ooo&oil,aDd the Nairobi Municipal Committee are 
;eonatituted. In the Executive Council, there are 
7 Membeni including the Qoveinor, of whom 5 
are Governineiit Officials and 2 non-official, nomi- 
hated Europeai.s. In the Legislative Council, 
by the 19IU Legislative Council Ordinance, 
there will be elected by the European Com¬ 
munity of that eoiiiitry, educated or illiterate, 
. male or female all alilte, II European mem¬ 
bers; in addition to ihe&e thiie will be 11 Gov¬ 
ernment officials plus 1 nominated Arab official 
plus 2 nominated Indian representatives. As 
the Government and the Governor bad made a 
breach in their respective promise regarding Indian 
representation, the maee meeting of the Indians of 
Nairobi eoo4emned the action of the Government 
for nominating 2 Indians, and they also condemn¬ 
ed Qte action of tbe 2'nouiineeH for accepting tho 
(Seats, without any ^ffiandate from their commu¬ 
nity. In spite of their censiii-e, fchey accepted the 
nomination. The meeting was justified in doing 
this in as much as Lt.-Ool. Amevy^bed promised 
effective representation to the Indian Community. 
Mr. H. S. L. Putak was in correspondence with the 
Bt. Hon, Mr. Montagu with a view «to secure 
electoral repreaentation to Indians and H. £. the 
, Viceroy had also forwarded, with sympathetic 
recommendation, the E. A, Indians’ memorial te 
tbe Secretary of State for India. 

If we view this point justly^ it must be stated 
that proportionate franchise should be given in 
these two Councils to the Indian community. 

. Now taking tbe N.arobi Municipal Com¬ 
mittee, tbe public is informed that out of 19 
seats 16 seats are offered to Europeans elected by 
Europeans and one seat is reserved for the'Govern- 
moot officdsls ; so there are 18 seats for Europeans 
and 2 for nominated Indians and 1 for tbe 
Goanese. In this cose, too, the remark regarding 
the representation on the Exedutive and ^gisla- 
lative Councils applies. 

Tbe total area of tbe Protectorate is 245,000 
sq. mills, of which lees than 3,000, according to 
' the best official estimate, are under cultivation. 
Nearly half of tbe Protectorate bas a low rainfall, 
but underground (rater bda been found in tbii 
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am, wbiflh water migbt be utilised by boring 
and pumpiog' Tbe Proteetorate has two rainy 
seasons and two summers. The land level ranges 
from sea level to over 10,000 feet. Tbe Ptptecto- 
rate is divided into tbe highlands (uplands) and 
lowlands. Xbs highlands, wltich are very healthy 
produoe coffee, flax, vmtile bark, wheat, pota¬ 
toes and pias ; whereasxbe lowlands which are 
generally unhealthy prodtAie maile, sisal; oilseed, 
citrus and other fruits. 

The land trouble began in the year lu07 when 
the Land Board of that Protectorate requested 
the B.E.A. Ooveroment to discourage Indian 
immigration and not to grant any Crown lands 
to Indians. Land in B.E.A. is always granted on 
leases. The then Oommissioner of Land no 
doubt forwarded the recommendation to tbo, 
Home Government, but he added that tbe Indians 
were in tbe country long before Europeans 
settledftbere^that but for the Indian labour, the 
Uganda Railway would never have been construc¬ 
ted, that “ most of the trading wealth of the 
country is in the hands of Indians " and finally 
* that Indians are British subjects.” These 
strong considerations, unhappily, werb pot kept in 
\ iew by the then Oolenial ^Mretary, Lord JCHgin 
to the degree they merited. In a despatcl^ 
to the Governor of E.A.P, (19th March 1908) 
his Lordship said : “ With regard to the grant¬ 

ing of land to ludians, it is not consonant with 
thw views of His Majesty’s Government to 'mpose 
legal restrictione on any particular section of the 
community. But as a matter of administrative 
coDveniende grants should not be made to Indians 
in the upland areas.” By tbe reservation thus ^ 
made, the* whole of the highlands, which are 
fertile, and have an area estimated at from 
!tfi|000 to dOjOOO.eq, miles, are * out of bounds' 
for Indians. In these highlands foreigners may 
take up leases, a German, a Levantine, a French, 
an Italian, a Swiss is free to settle on the land, 
•A subjeoF of H. M. King George V, if he be of 
Indian origin, is debarred. Such is Imperialism 
in practice. Gradually, tbe trouble began 
t? increase, In 1912, by passing the 
Mining Ordinance, the Government prohibit- 
ei^ any Indian to scquiro any rights in tbe 
mining lands, in 1914, tbe War broke out and 
B. E, A. was put' under martial law which w;>r 
removed ip February, 1919; and qpder which 
regime mmy innocent (as supposed by Indian 
public) Indians have sufferred and many 
were eentenced severely, la the year 1915, 
when the Indiaes wece fully terror-stricken 
by martial law tfae'S, A. P. Government passed 


unopposed the “ Crown Lands Ordinance,” under 
which the Governor was empowered to veto 
land tn^lsactiODB between pjrsons of different 
raoes, and this power was chiefly exercised where 
persons to be benefited were Indians. It was 
stated that tbe authorities desired to keep the 
houses of white residents away from those of tbe 
Indian residents on 4be ground of danger from 
plague. >The rules of the “ Segregation of Kacea'' 

, were passed in 1918, by which no Indian can live 

• in the loiation reserved for Europeans, even if lie 
poi-seBBes a plot or s building awbich has not*been 
occupied by any one from his race l^fore the 
passing of tbe said rulea. A persoh committii g a 
breach of tbe rules was to be puniabed 
criminally t A domestic Indian servant can re¬ 
side in European quarters, but an honourable and 
worthy Indian gentleman cannot do so! In 
the j^ear 1919, tbe B. E A, Government passed 
tbe Town Planning Scheme Ordinance, the objects 
of whichj as stated by the Government, are,sanita- 
tion, amenity and convenience. Tbe said Ordin¬ 
ance states that no compensation shall be paid ; 
(1) if tbe property to be effected by tbe Town 
Planning Scheme is not injuriousljf afficted, (2) 
if the said scheme has not been sufficiently 
carried through, and (3) if the application f.cr 
compensation is not made as shown in the ilulen. 
Tbe Ordinance further mentions: if the property 
affected by tbe T. P. 8. is increased in value, tbe 
Government will share half tbe increase I Fur¬ 
ther on, in tbe same ordinance, it is stated ; if the 
parses, t i, the owner and the Government 
autboritifs, cannot come to any decision as re¬ 
gards the cempensation for tbe incryase tbe 
Governor shall order tbe arbitration of one 
arbitrator and bis decision shall he final. Now 
it is left to the readen to judge the corsrquences 
of this Ordinance. 

Speaking fov the racial disqualification, it teust 
be said Aiat not only in the official ranks is 
th& disqualification shown, but also in tbe 
Railways on the recommendation of tbe 

* Economic Commissioners who stated: “The 

Railway and Government (lepartments should 
as quickly as possible replace Indian 
empkiyees ' EuropranB in the higher 

grades and Africans in the lower.” Tbe Indiana 
are made neither J. P.s nor visiting Justices of 
Prisons and Asylums. The treatment accorded 
to Indiuns* id prisons-is oif tbe lines given to the 

' Natives while tbe Whiteware enjoying tbe best of 
life. In dress and in food too, and in tbe general 
living there is a vast difference between the two 
D9D-Dative races. The Portuguese Indian subjects 
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(«.«., the QoaDeee) get whet Europeans generell; 
get in Jaile but Indian eabjecte are not allowed 
those privilegee. In asylums the European- 
lanatioB are sent to South Afiioa whereas the 
Indian lai^tios have to pass a miserab'e life in 
the Bast African asylums. There are -np 
public (t.s., maintuned solely by Government). 
Indian hospitals and in*8dueational matters the 
Government'has nbt given sny facilities'to Indian 
studente—there being two Government schools 
aooommodating about 800 stadents in all Th4 
andSial sum spent on education by the Govern¬ 
ment is about XI 0,000, most of which goes to 
European schools which are always in need 
of funds 1 In short, in all public places sunh as 
theatres, turf grounds, banks, post offices, 
judicial courts, hotels, etc., the racial distipotion 
is shown. 

After the war the trouble began to increase. In 
1918, the settlers org-inised the European'Nationa) 
OoDgress and named it the ConventioQ of Asso- 
ciatioDS. This body’e aims are Aeiatic exclusion 
from B B.'A. and denial of franchiee to them. 
Every European from the Go^rnor downwards is 
holding the convention’s views. When the Con¬ 
vention could not get their desires fuI6lled, they 
got the 6. E. A. Government which is just like a 
cat's paw in their hands to pass the strictest rules 
sgniuat Indians and the Qovert ment did accord¬ 
ingly. Bis Excellency supporting the views of 
the Oonvention passed not less than four deadlit ^t 
Ordinances in bis short regime of about ten 
months begining from Febriinry ^919. ''An 
Economic Commission w.ia appointed by the 
Govert^or under the powers cuifierred upon him < 
end bears the signature of tbe *'GoVemorand 
Commander in-ebief.The preeident of. this 
Commission was the Holiourable the Chief of 
Customs and tbe majority of the members were 
melnbers of tbe Legislative Council. 

Tbe chief reasons given against Indians by the 
White Community are : (1) Indians absorb most 
of tbe occasions of personal contact with the 
Africans. (2) Indian influence ^pon Africans is 
predominant. (3)'Thepart played by thelndiaie 
u such that tbe Afri<!bQ is capable, with trait>ing, 
of performing. (4) 'ibe -i>reBefiee of Indians 
deprives the African of all ino^tives to ambi¬ 
tion and opportunities of advancoment. (5) Tbe 
sphere of tbe lQdi%p in B.E.A. is jio{ compli¬ 
mentary to but competitive with those of the Auro-. 

' peon and tbe African. (8) The Indians do not sub¬ 
mit to tbe civic, moral and commercial obligations 
current in European society. (7) Indisne are a 


crafty race. (6) Indians keep the African race mere 
as hewers of wood an'd drawers of water, (9) Phy¬ 
sically, the Indian is not of wholesome influence, 
because of hie ii'.cur.t^le aepugnance to sanitation 
and hygiene.* (10) Plague has certainly been im¬ 
ported from Bombay, (11) 7ae Indian is a menace 
flfot only to himself bht^eo to the. natives of 
K A. (iS) Th^ BM}(«l.,(^ravity of Che Indian is 
bad. (iS) Tbs Indian is the inciter to 
crime as well as vice. (14) Tbe presence of the 
Indian in E. A. P. is quite obviously tnimical to 
the moral and phyeical welfare and tbe economic " 
advancement of the native. (15) The welfare of 
tbe African is subordinated in Africa to political 
oonsideratioDs and tbe pretensions of the more 
restless elements of India. (16) Upon tbe decision 
, as to East Africa, tbe future of the whole 
continent wifi* largely depend, for if Indians 
are to be allowed to stream in at any 
one entrance in unlimited ' numbers, it 
will scarcely be possible to iocilise them defi- , 
nately in any parlicular territory. (17) Tho 
Imperial principle which is to control tbe 
migration within the Empire of diCTcrent peoples 
as laid down by the Imperial Conference in July 
19^6. (16) The principle'of self determination 
**(19) Tbe intention of tbe Whites to adapt tho 
native to tbe European civilisation. (20) Hy 
exposiog the African to tbe autagoniscic influence 
of Aeiatic, as distinct from European, philosophy, 
the European community becomes guilty uf a 
breach of trust. 

When representations ere made to tho Ea.^t 
African Government as regards the redress,of the 
grievances, tbe Indians are informe/1 that the 
matter is one for the Imperial Government to 
decide and they in their turn ^ if approached 
state tfiat it is in tbs hands of the Governof "of 
the Protectorate; hence tbe position of tbo 
Indians is awkward, 

It is known here and it has been admitted 
offioially that tbe Government of India sotil 
money, men, munitions etc. etc, to help the 
E. A. Government to fight tbe East African 
campaigns, but soon after the termination of the 
hofltiliries the Government paeaod the Ea-eoldicr 
Settlement Scheme Ordinance debarring the Indian 
eX;^oldier8 from taking any benefit under tbe 
said Ordinance, while giving preference to Euro- 
pean/i whb not only would pot have fought iu 
tbe Eist African campaign, but would not have 
even seen B. A., although the Induui blood and , 
money won the East African '{var. This is self- 
determination and justice ] ^' 
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E tst Africa, as regards * the ladian question, 
stands on a different level, from that of South 
Africa, in as much as^ (l]^Sou9h Africa ja self* 
governing whereas East Africa is a Crown Colony, 
ttie Governor of which ie directly responsible to the 
Colonial Q£oe. (2) Whoever might have made 
South Africa, Etet Afma has been entirely made- 
hy the Iiidians. An Eogli^ jourhal once 
wrote: “ In South Africa and the Trans¬ 
vaal in particular, there are certain unoon- 
troUahle oircumgtanoes which make it neces¬ 
sary to put a limit on Asiatic immigration. 
These circumstances do not exist in Equatorial 
Africa, which, in the opinion of the most experi¬ 
enced authorities, is an ideal country for the 
settlement of a large potion of the overwhelm¬ 
ing population of our Indian* Empire. With 
some exceptions, British East Africa and Uganda 
are ndt entifled to the description of white men’s 
countries." 

Now, looking at the present state of things, it 
must he brought to the notice of the public in 
this country that the present Governor of E. A, 
Maj. Gen. Sir Edward Northey, k c lau., c b , be- 
caiiio the Admiiiistrtfbive Officer of E. A. from the 
military field. He is not r> 4 pu 6 ed to possess*mueh 
administrative tilonts. When became to E A. 
in Feb. 19l9, lie stated that he was neither aoti- 
nor pro-Indian, but a welcome dinner was given by 
the White Settlers’ ConventTon of Assc^iatian^, 
who 1 its president Maj ir E. S Grogm delivered 
a fiery speioh and gave Sir Northey several 
ultimatums in which he statei^ that he (Sir 
Northey]^ should not surrender to any of the 
requests of the Indians. Sir fiortliey in the 1019 
sessions of the Convention of Asso iatione stated 
*ftiat ho was one with thb Convention Aesocia- 
turns in its views. 

Sir Northey went in Novemliei- list to Eng¬ 
land t<% discuss with the Colonul Seeretiwy 
the Indian question of B. £. A and ultimately 
to decide in England the fate of R E. A. Indians. 
Major^ 8 . Grogan and Mr. £. Powys Cobb, (the* 
Miijnr was once the president of the convention of 
Assuciations and is the strongest anti-Indian 
Settler) two of the principal signatories of the 
Report of the Economic Commission are also in 
England; and Orogan Cobb and Co. will be the 
chief advisors in England of Sir N'orthe^. Lord 
Milner has also now gone to England and he will 
now bold.riie long expteted discussion. 

In the Impe;^l Legislative Council at Delhi, it 
was stated.that the Secretary of State for India 
will defend the Indian cause at the forthcoming 


Milner-Nortbey discussion, but it is very sur¬ 
prising pot to see any member of Parliament 
enquiring whether the Serretary of Slate for 
India is in possession of some authentic and im¬ 
partial information to rebut the , Governor 
of £. A. It cannot be forgotten, however, 
that on many oqpasioiis the Qovernoient 
of'India, who are the principil intermediaries, 

< have stated that they hive got no information 
' whatever of the difficulties etc. of E A. Indians, 
aud whatever information the Secretary of^tate 
for India would be supplied by the Colonial 
Secretly would be that supplied by the K. A. 
Govermnent lio the latter; hence it would be quite 
impossible to expect any substantial defence from 
the Secretary of State for India. 

Farther it has been stated by the Government 
of India and H. E, the Viceroy that nothing 
could be done by them, till they got a repoit from 
Sir Benjamin Robertson who is to visit East Africa 
and Uganda on bis return to India from South 
Africa. Here too, no member in. the Council 
questioned whether Sir Benjamin wae going to 
visit East Africa as a Government* representative 
or 08 a private traveller or visitor. This doubt 
has DOW arisen as Sir fi. Robertson, on the Hth 
Feb. last, is said to have stated to the Zanzibar 
Association that be was going to E A. hr a 
tr.tveller. Even if we suppoee that Sir 0. Robertson 
is a Government Representative, it cannot be 
agreed that this matter should be postponed till 
then, as his report in any case will not be ready 
either fgr the public to comment on or for the 
Government io ooneider before the end of May, 
at the earliest, during which time the fate of E. A. 
liidiitiiR will decided in England, and the report 
tnen will not be of sny use, ae it would be very 
difficult, to re-open the question for amicable 
adjustment., i 

Hence it behoves us : 

' (1) To protest against all the anti Asiatic 
legislation of the E. A. Government, to request the 
Home Government to repeal them all and to veto 
any such legislation in future. 

(2) To* request the Imperial Government to 
cau<^. (a) a Royal Commission to be appointed to 
enquire into the £ A. Indian question and (b) to 
delay the fipdl decision which is to be arrived 
at in bnglaiid as regards the B. E. A- Indians till 
the iihpArtial Officinl Repbrtis before (i) the public 
and (ii) the Government. 

No stone should be left unturned to solve the 
East African Indian question. 


the khilafat conferences 


E make do apology for reverting to 4ho 
EUTafafc question ngiin. The egita* 
tioa U DOW entering an acute phase ^<1 
is causing grave concern to aH who have 
the welfare of the country at heart Daring t'he 
past Bome weeke, there have been innumerable 
demonstratione and meetings all over Indie, and it 
behoves us to pause rnd oonaider the resolutions 
that hav^e been passed at such oonferenoee. 
Whether the Mnelim demande are based o% reli¬ 
gious or racial sentiments, Hindus have whole¬ 
heartedly joined hands with their fellow-bubjeets 
in pressing the claims of Turkey for the mai/ite- 
nance of her integrity. As Sir P S. Sivaswami 
Aiyar pointed out in a recent communication: “The 
Hindus have fully appreciated the feelings of 
the Mahpmedans on this question and have ex¬ 
tended their sympathy and supp'irt so far.” 

But there are always a group of extremists who 
threaten to undo the efforts of sane counsellors, 
Witness the' ^desolutions passed at the recent 
Oonferenoes. Some of them eound like threats of 
severance from aflegianee to the British Qovern- 
meot. The Bombay Resolution reads ; 

The meeting further records its deep conviction 
that any other solutioo of the question must eventu¬ 
ally result in the complete withdrawal of oo-operation 
from Government, and therefore appeals to all states¬ 
men of the Empire to prevent such a severe strain 
being put upon Indian loyalty. 

. * 

The Madras Resolution is even more decisive :— 

In oonsohanoe with the spirit of the resolution 
adopted by the All-India Committee, this Conference, 
In the event of the present agitation proving futile and 
Ineffective, calls upon all Indiana to resort to progres¬ 
sive abstention from oo-operation with Ooversment in 
the following mannerfirstly, to venounoe all 
honorary posts;*titleB and memberehip of Legislative 
Cfiuncils; secondly, to give up all remunerative posts 
under Government service; thirdly, to give up all 
appointments in i'le PoUoe and Military forces; and 
fourthly, to refuse to pay taxes to Govenunent.” 

« 

We deeply regret "that Mr. Gandhi should 
countenance euch advice.' ' 

Now, it looks strange how the Government of 
India could help in a matter which ie entirely in 
the bands of the Peace Ounferenoe. ^ It is now 
well-known that the Government of'Isdia and 
the Secretary of State repreeented the Mnelim 
view with great warmth at the Peace Table, 


Mr. Lloyd George faintself ie not altoge^er vindic¬ 
tive in the matter of the .Jnrkish settlement, 
If, in of the benevof^ efforts of the British 
delegates, the resnlt sfaoiUa go against Turkey, we 
are at a Iota to ooooeive bow it would help, to 
embarrass the Government of this country. Asks 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyar very pei tinenily ; 

What is the specific course of action that Mr. 
Gandhi would desire the Government of India to take ? 
Are they to go to war against the tTnited Kingdom 
or against the Allies and if they are to be driven to 
any such extraordinarily absurd course, does anybody 
dream for a moment that the Mussalmans of India or 
even all the populations of India are prepared or able 
to carry on a successful war against the Empire or 
the Allies, not to speak of America. Mr. Gandhi 
himself perceives the barbarousness and futility of 
any mort to violence by the people against (ho 
Government. Is not a resort to arms against the 
Empire and tbe Allies and in fact the whole of Chris¬ 
tendom still more ludicrous? England will or may 
respond to appeals to her sense of honour and 
chivalry, but tosupposo that she will bo cowed down 
by threats of can Iw beafen is childish. 

» 

,.Whstaftsr all does tbs appeal for non-co opera¬ 
tion lead to? It is in essence no less tban‘^an 
exhortation to all officers in the civil employ of 
Government to strike woik and do so for political 
reagon6« It would include nil Judges, Mxgis’t- 
rates, all memhpT-s of the Ptilice force, all gaol 
officials and, in f lot, officiitls in every department 
and every grade.” Certainly such a course must 
sooner or later lead to the negatioD 0 / ordered 
Government! 

This, we repeat, is a perilous course to take.. 
Strikes in any form are always infectious. And 
in a country like India, there are inflammable 
materials all around which at any moment may 
break the bounds of law and throw tbe whole 
country .into chaos. Mr. Gandhi himself should 
have learnt from experience the danger of play¬ 
ing with Ere, The tragedy of the Punjab is yet 
fresh in our memory. Shall weIiave a repetition 
of those horrors again ? 

Our own reading of the siluttlon is that there 
are still a good number of Mahomedan and Hindu 
leaders who rwilise the futility of uxtreni^ xctions. 
We eemhstly hope that saner codnsels will prevail 
And that all level headed men will pDomptly dis- 
oouotenenoe extravagances- 
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The Calcutta University Report 

a 

Mr, J. D. Anderson, ^ritiSg in the current num- 
jar of The Asiatic heview, declares that the critics 
)f the Oalcutta University have been too ready 
» assume*that there \something very rotten in 
,he etate of higher eduoahion in fieiig4i,.and sa^s 
diat we need not de»p«ir if we are to judge the 
Jalcutta University by its fi uits and best results. 

[t has not wholly faiiod in the promotion oPVound 
earning and its tencbing of English has had 
vuuderful results in the evolution of Beugali 
iterature. In Bengal thero has been no mere 
iping of the English style und, in tlu rase of 
iloiost every good Bengali uittlior, theio Ims hnen 
in indiviilu^tl etyle, which i.s iininistxlcahlv lien** 
^ali. “Sofni'iis the elite is cuiicxined, Calcutta 
las b«n justified by tbe literary erplmts uf her 
jhildren.'’ * 

Rtringent control by governrnaiit ami poverty 
which means a deheiency ol libranrs, lalHjritajiies 
etc., the frugality and simplicity of student life 
which is not without its agreouble •hutnours and 
componaatioiis, she unwieldy numhor ol its umler- 
graduites, tho very emalf pyopot tioii of wunen 
studeiitb mid Museuhuans and the lower iiidigei?- 
ous castes among the students, tlie Urge 
propoitiun of the undergraduates to the li'oi-ate 
populiktion of tbe province, the difficulty of etu- 
ijeute taking up technical training for protussioiis 
learned or other, a portont'jua Matriculation 
examinaflion which was eubject to paternal crioa 
of dsmay, nmv-pipor agisitioii, Social appeals, 
tbe terriWIy destructive Interinodiate Eicaminatiuii,* 
the curi'icuU which • demanded a retentive 
«em<ii 7 rather t)iai) aw ingenious ami* healthily 
developed intelligence—those weio the chief 
features of University life and activity. 

Tho writer hopes to have future proviiicid 
Universities in Assam, llajshabi and Cbittagorl^ 
—the Utter especially with its nobly sifuitod 
has ling been marked out as a lit town ^ 
for a University, standing as it does wheto 
Hindiiigm, Isliua and Buildhieiu meet Calcutta 
^iiay before long provide courses of lemning for 
its own young orientslista as well as for English 
students and become so efficient as to draw 
students^rom P.iris, Beilin and London. Calcutta 
with thndielp of.adjicent Nawndvij^, on^ of the 
most ancient seats of Sanskrit learning, may, 
under proper au.spiooa become a world-centre of 
Oriental laarnin^. 

34 ■ 


Chrittian Nationalicm 


The i’bunp Jfen of India publishes a paper 
prepared by-Mr. K. I. Paul on Christian Nationa* 
Hsm. Mr. Paul argues that no iiationMism could 
be cohnted as Cbristiao, which would be so self- 
centred as to want isoUtion, so self-seeking as to 
exploit other nations and so seff-willed as to 
refuse others' counsels. Christian nationalism 
should profit by all that was worth while any¬ 
where in the world, and more«8peciallv by British 
culture with which our contact is so intiojate and 
extensive. Tue task uf the Chriatilin nationalist 
is doubly OD'tons He has to bring, out of the 
stores uf Qod, things both old and now. The old 
he bis to bring out of India and tho new from tbe 
West. To select with faith in both places, to 
deoounre with courage in regard to both tradi¬ 
tions, to bo single-minded for tho purity of the 
ideals of.Christ, that is tho responsibility ,of the 
Christian nationalist. 

Speaking of the civilization of India, Mr. Paul 
says that India presented tho uni<]ue phenomenon 
of a great oriental culture which hdd bruied the 
cunfusioiiH of political vicissitudes. Her strength 
lay not in ph) hical puwer oi' material pelf but in 
the abiding vitality of tbe inner light which 
secured high intellectual achievement, profound 
Bpiritusl aspiration and a master-piece of social 
organisation, at once adaptable to the demands of 
changing,conditions and tenaciously conserving 
tbo heritage of art and cultuie, as each generation 
cirried tfhem a ^tage further towai-da perfection. 

The followftig pirn of the lecture ^is worth 
quoting'; 

The sterling success of Indiun culture to sub¬ 
sist, to progniKs a^d to dominate for ceHturieB 
many lubve milltoiis than ever came under the 
heel of the Kftiser, ail without any politicahpower 
ami autliority. Ins donionstrated once for all to 
tl*e world the truth of the dictum, ‘ Bk-ssed are 
the Meek for they shall inherit the Evrth.’ Tbe 
re-it of the world went on the id»‘a that political 
pjwer is indisjlsnsable for a chance in the w’orld, 
This fiillafy worked itsejf out into the absuidity 
which Europe.lnd to undergo during the last five 
years. India has stood on a pedestal above material 
and politio.il jffiwer, and Imr exalted throne has 
w.jathered all storms, and the nations of the 
worldliiiftbt’tarn tohar ttistftilly for the demons¬ 
tration of the h uth ut tered lu all its simplicity yiri 
tho shores <>l G.vlilre.” 
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Modern Jepan 

Tbo newly-started Asineu (Tokyo) has 

an interesting article on the above subject from the 
pen of Marquis Okuma. The Marquis says that, 
having oome in touch with jBuropeao civilization, 
Japan has harmonised it with her own civilisation 
and created, nay, is now creating a new eivilizv- 
tion and hencd in this respect she may be' said' to 
be an eatremely youog nation. 

The writer descri\>eB at some length the stfite of 
aTaim in Japan, when the country was disturbed 
by civil wars, when many officials met their death 
at the hands of assassins, when there were more 
than two hundred Daimyos or noblemen who 
acted as if they were sovereigns of independent 
states, and when Japan was, at the beginning of 
her intercourse with Europe, pestered with ex- 
territoi iality, t e , the carrying into force in 
certain pirts of the country where for'eigners 
dwelt in large numbers the laws of^ foreign 
countries. 

He then says that the condition of Japan was 
in many respects similar to that of India before 
the British conquered it and signiBcantly points 
out that such a big country as India, which, if 
united, could never be vanquished by the whole of 
Europe allied, was conquered by England alone 
owing to the dissensions among the native 
princes. In Japan however the hatred of the 
foreigner was so great that the people desirous of 
avoiding foreign doininatioD rallied round their 
Emperor, and the movement resulted in €he restor¬ 
ation of the Imperial Rule and the disappearance 
of feudalism with its hosts of independent Daimyoe. 
The [)eop!e at the same time adopted the policy of 
" iiatchohotan ” or “ making good one’s deficiency 
by learning the superior poirts of others.” At 
the same time, with the disappearance of feuda* 
lism, a democratio form of Government was 
established in the country. 

The reformation was so complete that the eoas 
of princes and nobles are now, with the sons of 
workmen, taught the same lessons in the same 
schoolroom, ’the writer points out that neither 
in England, nor in Ffance or Germanyis educa¬ 
tion so democratic, Tbe laws of, Ja'pan were 
re-modelled by the incorporation of all the good 
points of European legislation sucb^as tbe inde¬ 
pendence of tbe judge from the interference of the 
executive and this induaed the European xations 
to assent to the abolition of ex-territoriality in 
J^pan. 

The Japanose who are capable of effecting such a 
great reformation can assimilate any oiviliaation they 


oome In contact with and they are endowed with 
faculties for learning and utilizing without diffloulty 
«ny scienee, philosophy or law which never before 
existed In tbeb own country; and can also correct 
their errors the momenirthattbey discover them. Of 
all the nations 6 f a lower standard of oivilization that 
have come iu contact with Buropeon culture since tbe 
beglaniog of the history o£ Europe, the Japanese are 
periiaps tbe only nation en/Swed with the faculties 
referred to above.r v 

In Africa, Asia. North and South America thero 
were many different peoples some of whom were 
quite advanced but when they came in contact with 
European oivUization, their own oivilization was over¬ 
whelmed by it and finally dwindled away. On the 
contrary the oivilization of Japan, reflecting the light 
of European civilization, has shone with redoubled 
brightness and splendour, as tbe morning sun rises 
from tbe eastern horizon. 

What then will be tbe future of Japan who has 
made such wonder.'ul progress ? I have up doubt that 
•be will propagate to China and other countries in tbe 
Orient, whose standard of civilization is low, her 
new ■ civilization which is a product!’of harmonis¬ 
ing Japanese and European civilizations In a 
sense Japan may be said to have the mis¬ 
sion of harmonising Eastern and Western civiliza¬ 
tion, and of propagating the new civilization ; nay, I 
do not hesitate to declare that this is her mission. 
That this ip not vain boasting is proved by farts. 

That which has made Japan What she is now is tbe 
fyiiit 6t the effort of bee. people, noblemen and common 
citizens, government officials and private individuals 
alike, who have assimilated and utilised European 
oivilization. 


S^If'C^vernment &. Seif^Determioation 


Mr. Sri Prakasa. R.a, ll.b. writes kn article 
on the above' subject in the Hindustan A'eview 
*for February. He defines self-governmlmt as tbe 
government af a people by tbe people themsplve", 
t«, a democratic form of polity wherein all gow< 
ernment rests ultimately on tbe people themselves, 
and where tbe day-to day administration is carri¬ 
ed on, as far as possible, by the duly elected 
representatives of that people, there being no bar 
by reason of poverty or other causes, againet any 
one, however humble, getting into any office, 
however exalted, if certain specific conditions 
physical, moral, or intellectU'l are fulfilled. Self- 
determination means that tbe government of 9 
country should be carried on hy persons and io a 
manner that the people of that country determine 
as most suitable for themselves. T^e form of 
government that a particular lace may determine 
as most wholesome for it, in tbe particular 
circumstancee that it finds itself in,may not be the 
form oonnoted by tbe word “self-government.” 
For instanoe, a particular race may honestly feel 
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tbufc an extreme form of self-goveromeat ie not 
suited for it, that it should ^ave a form corres* 
pofidia? to monarchy limited or absolute;' or it 
should hive an aristocracy, qligarob^ w bareau- 
crscy ; or it may even -prefer to have sacerdotal* 
iso or fsaUlism: but the condition precedent 
is that the people themes^fis must have a chauce 
to have their say in the master. They must be 
the ultimate arbiters of tbeir-owo destiny! They 
must choose what form of government they prefer 
for themselves above every other. 

The writer says that he prefers self-determina¬ 
tion to self-government in India. He has bis 
own doubts whether the form of self-govern¬ 
ment found in some countries in the west is 
the best form of government suited for India. He 
aays that enforced self or responsible government 
only m^ans a persistent and undesirable attempt 
to drag India, bound in intellectual chains, be¬ 
hind t&e, triumphant car of European political 
Kcienco and philosophy, nnd force us, as a partaker 
in that triumphant progress, to follow suit. It is 
an attempt to bind India’s soul, even if it loses 
iior body. , 

The writer says tbit( the Indian Reforms ^aro 
nob going to lessen the expenditure ; on «the 
contrary they will add to it. Nor are they goiug^ 
to give us an inexpensive and simplified system 
of law which is another crying need of the coun- 
try> Nor will ade<|uate money, be available for 
industrial, agricultural, commercial, education^ 
and all other forms of social and economic 
improvement—so much more important than 
mere forais of government—^for these require¬ 
ments will under the Reform Act rank after the * 
purely administrative requirements, which with 
rubhor-like capaoity,for infinite evpansioo 
will ott up all—-and more than all—the available 
moAey, 

The writer* pleads eloquently for 'self-deter- 
.niinatiOD tiius : * 

I. therefore, stand for self-determination. 1 do not 
want the eradual attainment uf self or responsible 
(overnmoDt under the mgis or guidance of the British 
Indian Oovernment I desire that the people should 
have a chance to say what they actually want; what 
their political ideals are ; by what methods do they 
want to be governed; whom do they wish to put in 
positions of power and authority; etc., etc. 

I therefore plead for self-dctormination. Let our 
people be asked as to what they wapt Lot the 
consultation be h^ld^ympathetically in mansion and 
in hamlet. Let us then find out what are the short- , 
enminge of the existing administrative system. And 
instead of adtling tuthe shortcomings by complicating 
the machinery of Ooreroment, let us mset the require¬ 
ments of the people and launch on reforms aooordiagly. 


Indian Womanhood in the Epic* 


Mr. Maganlal A. Bucb, writing in the newly 
started periodical of Baroda, The Indian Jovmal 
of Sociology (edited by Prof A. Widgery),^;onstderB 
the earlier Indian attitude towards womanhood as 
revealed in niicient liMian literatijre. In the 
Epics, woman is seen gradually sinking to a 
^sition of pronounced sulrardination sod in some 
pictures she is regarded as being full of all sorts 
of faults and blemishes and asdiaving an indtdi- 
nate fondness for sexual pleasures.* “The 
destroyer, the dtity of wind, dealb, the nether 
regions, the equine mouth that roves through the 
ocean, vomiting ceaseless flames of fire, the 
sharpness of the razor, virulent poison, the 
snake and fire—all these exist in a state of union 
in woman.” But in some passages we find deline¬ 
ations of the highest traits of human character in 
women. 4lites and ceremonies, penances and 
Yoga were part of woman's privileges; and even 
the doors of paradise ware open to he*r. In the 
Bhagavad-(Jita the*highe8t feminine qualities are 
described as glory, magnificence, refinement of 
speech, memory, intellect, fortitude ami for¬ 
bearance. 

The seclusion of women of the highest castes 
bad begun ; but it had not yet become a rigid 
institution. Marriage was regarded as an indis¬ 
pensable duty for woman; ^nd to aid in the 
marsiage of girls was an act of positive charity; 
girfs bad little or no initiative in marriage ; they 
were dependent upon their guardians. Many 
types of carriage were recognised, by capture, by 
purchase, by choice. Marriage by force is clearly 
and* highly approvec^ of. Marriage by mutual 
choice is that specially recommended for Kshatti- 
yas (Gandharva and Swayamvara). ^ 

Marria^ by‘purchase was mostly condemned ; 
am^all gifts to the father are to be n^ardod as 
■price pud for the girl. Parents were not allowed 
, to be arbitrary in the marriage affairs of their 
children. Gir}sVere mostly full-grown before 
they were igedded ; and earlymaniuges had not 
generally ceme into vogue.* Polj gamy wiis preva¬ 
lent at least iif the rojal* families. “ In women 
it is very sinfu^ to take a second husband after 
the first.” The marriage of only one wife is 
regarded |b ^n act of m^rit. V^asa si\ja that 
. polyandry had become obsolete and Draupitda 
is made to say that the practice is sinfuf. 
Though exceptional, polyandry was known in the 
tine hf the BfuAahAoratff. 
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Tli« Future of Partiet 


The hovnd Tahlo for March has an ihstruotive 
a'ticla on thfi future of parties in England. The 
article waa written at the time of the Paisley by> 
electioo ^hen the result of Mr, Asquith’s great 
sampaign was yet undecided. The writer sums up 
the situation* in the foftowing review of.the 
parties as they stood in February last:— 

A soTiea of by-elections have greatly reduced^ 
the majority of every .Coalition candidate and 
gonS decisively against the Liberal remnant who 
atand aloof from the Coalition. In all of them 
the Lafiour Party have made solid progress: in 
one case, that of 8pen Valley, Labour bae won 
the seat in a three-oomered fighit. Meanwhile 
events in the House of Commons have exposed the 
growing incoherence of the Coalition wberevpr the 
new situation touches on ancient party controversies 
—us. for example, in the so-called Anti-dumping Bill, 
introduced before Christmas, to govern the .resump¬ 
tion of trade with enemy countries. There are re¬ 
newed, signs of an attempt tooonsotidate (ha Coali¬ 
tion from within by creating from it a “ Centre 
Parlybut^its authors are still at variance about 
tho purpose and composition of such a body. The 
Lord Cnancollor desoribes the Codlition, of which be 
is a member, " an invertebruto and undefined body" 
and regards the formation of a National Party as 
“ indispeosable." Mr. Churchill describes the Labour 
Party as ‘.‘still quite unfitted for the responsibility 
of government.'' Lord Haldane, on the other hand, 
abandoning bis old Liberaliem, finds bis " faith in the 
future of Labour growing deeper ’’ and founds on it hie 
hopes for to-morrow. Lord Salisbury, writing in the 
press, seems to suggest a break-away in the direction 
of the old Conservatism; while his brptber, ^ord 
Robert Cecil, equally critical of the present Govern¬ 
ment, ha^ set out his views on current problems in a 
volume of somewhat nebulous Jdea^sm which com¬ 
mits hin].to no particular line of cleavage,. And tho 
party newspapers, rusbing to over-omphasise every 
symptom that suits tbeir own attitude, have oontr/ved 
to render the apparent confusirn far greater than It 

really is- . 

In thie contentious atmosphere the Coalition 
Government has been euataioing ileelf^ YHrious 
couees have contributed to the eustenance of .the 
coalition in office. Firstly, the indisputable factor 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s, personality and tactics, 
secondly the absence of any fbrpiidable rival to 
the premier and thirdly the weakofiss of other 
parties and the adaptability of the toalition for 
the situation as it is. - ' 

But bow long can such a Ooaljtion last ? In 
the face of the growing influence of'labour and the 
return of Mr. Asquith |it the bead oLtl^e ^depen¬ 
dent Liberals what is the scope of the Coalition’s 
future ? 

The Round Table writer does not expect the 
Independent Liberals will make much headway. 


^ y ^ _ _ 

In the future as in the past there will be two 
dominant parties, the Coalition and Labour, and 
the contest between them for power will become 
more and mo^ &een.«8ay9 the writer ;— 

Broadly speakina. events in'Great Britain point to 
a revival of the old two-party-system, which in theory 
finds general support. Ai ^abour tends more and 
more to attract to its ranks an element of the work¬ 
ers 1^ brain as i^ell as by hand, it gradually assun^s 
the position on the Left, though by no means ths prin¬ 
ciples, of the old Liberal Party. In opposition to it 
at present stands the Coalition—consisting of a majo¬ 
rity of the old Liberals and praoticatly tbs whole 
of the Unionist forces, by no means unsympathetic 
with Labour as such, but tending more and more to 
assume the position of the old Conservatives us tho 
party of the Right. The fact that the Coalition is on 
the whole more hostile to the dissentient Liberals 
than to Labour, and that it contains an active element 
* which would likoatu work with the moderate,Lnbour 
leadere, can hardly affect the general tendency. The 
process towards a two-party system may conceivably 
be di^layed by a temporary revival of the “ w'ee free " 
Liberals under Mr. As<iuith, whose candidature at 
Paisley is deliberately directed towards this object. 
His return to the House of Commons as an Opposi¬ 
tion leader is advocated by numbers of people far out¬ 
side bis own political following, who dislike both the 
weakness qf the present Parliamentary critics and 
the ^Itsrantive of a Labour Orvornment in the imme¬ 
diate future. But sodher or later—and prob.tbly 
rjooner than later—pfactirai questions will arise to 
define a single broad line of cleavage. Nationalisa¬ 
tion of the mines, the railways, and the land is tikely 
to be one of them. The project of a general levy on 
capital may b« another. It is questions like these, 
a&d nd mere abstract appeals for new parties, that 
will give fresh reality to the traditional system-jf 
Government and Opposition and curve out of the 
Coalition, and out of some of its critics as Weil, a co- 
hetent body of thought on urgent problems. 

‘ In this connection it Is interesting to rend 
Mr. J. B. I'irtb’a views in the Fortnightly Review. 
Writin^on the future <rf tho Conservative p&fVj, 
Mr. Firth sajs:— 

The most urgent need is a speedy return to 
‘the oM two-party s}stem. But that is only pos- 
siblh by the fusion of the great mass of Liberals 
and Conservatives info one party. The extreme 
Conservative Right, the lemnatits of Toryism, 
have nowhere to go if they quit the main body. 
Therefore, they will etny. The Radical element 
of Liberalism, which has mote sympathy with 
lAbour than with the Liberal Centre, will break 
away and join the I<abour Psity, which itself is a 
mass pf diFhordant elements apd warring sections. 
So long as fh^ Coalition is in power, the disinte¬ 
grating tendencies wiH probably remain in the 
ascendant.’’ 
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Abienteeism in Labour 

Mr. P. H. Douglas, in thft course of an arlicle 
in^Mj l'olitie(d Seitnoa Qaarttrly 19), writes 
about the losses t^hic^i absenteeism of Jabour 
entails to proluction. The amodht of absen- 
teoism that now exists in libour is far in 
excess of tl}at which isicesessary to maintain the 
worker in the bighen efficiency, it is this . 
unneoessary absenteeism tEat brings with’it a loss 
to the employer, to the consumor and even to the 
employee himself. 

The cost of absenteeism to the employer may 
be described as follows; 

(1) Machinery or equipment is rendered less 
efficient by the absence of the worker ; (2) - extra 
administrative and clerical force is required to re¬ 
cord and handle the absence ; (3) lessened produc¬ 
tivity of tho absentee’s asaocmtus", and (4) loss of 
profit upon the labour of the workman himself. 

TheVorkthan’a loss is also great. Tho absentee 
Loses his pay for the period of absence and this is 
a largo itom. Not only dud^ ahsenleeisui cauao .a 
money loss to tho workiuun, but it isslaoa 
demoralising intluqnco. Continual absence tends to 
\nko a man mure foot-loose and Ws jrnxious to 
work steadily or stay^at one job for any length of 
time. * ^ 

Tho causes of absenteeism are manifold and 
not susceptible of precise measurement. They 
lire rarely separated and so closely interwoven 
with one another that the uBsenteo iiimaelf 
seldom tell which is )iredoininant The more 
important causes may be listed as follows ; 

(a) Sicicness and ill health ; (b) ncipilvnts; (c) long 
hours, sipce a protracted working d.iy moans in^ 
tho end increased absenteeism ; (d) the greater 
susceptibility of women in industry tn illness 
'^tfhd the pressure of hom*e ties compel ifiem to be 
iibient from or be tardy at their work ; (e) nature 
of the employment; (f) prevalence of other work ; 
(g) payment of overtime hours ; (li) lick of matp- 
rials ; (i^ climatic conditions, dj.^tanco of tint place 
of work etc ; (k) inadequate tianspurtition 

facilities ; (1) liquor ; (•■)) wage-income higher than* 
standard of living. If real wages incrense faster 
than the standard of living, iibsenteoism ncce^- 
oarily results. This is the situation created 
in war industries. A higher standard of living 
decreases absenteeism, as indeed does a rise in 
prices ; tnd (n) separation of intqi'eets between 
workman and -eniployer. • 

- The follawing methods of reducing absenteeisol 
are suggested ; « 

(a) Establisbnfqnt of 40 efficient employment de* 
psrtment which will dtteover the causes of 


absenteeism aod act as a central agency in applying 
remedies. 

(b) Investigation of absences. 

(c) ImppsitioD of fines for tardiness and absence. 
These may be deductions of pay for time lost or of 
deductions of more than this. 

((f) Bonuses for attendance aiming to reduce tardi¬ 
ness as well as absenteeism. « 

(r) Competitive devices to stimulate interest. 

(/) A shorter working day with tho omission of 
OTortime4>onuB. • 

[g) Improvement of working conditions. 

(A) prohibition of intoxicating liquors. 

(f) Cultivation of the co operative spirit betfveen 
employel^ and workmen. 

(i) Improvement of certain social C(mditio^s, especi¬ 
ally, avoidanqo of low wages, poor bousing and 
inadequate sanitation. 

The Factors of Infant Mortality 

Mr. C. N. Ssleeby, writing in the Theoaopkiat 
for April, says that babies are killed not only by 
poverty, but also bv prosperity, since, in areas 
where ipoet' wealth is mode, infant morpility is 
also bad. Infant mortality at the root is n<^ta 
medical problem of infancy ; it is a sdcial problem 
of motherhood ; afid tho causes are mainly mater¬ 
nal and anti-natal. The curve 9i mortality at 
birth and immediately after is very bigh, hut 
drops with great r.ipidity at the end of the first 
year of the baby’s life. Neo natal mortality is 
largely the result of mortal injury ell'ected in the 
ante-natal period leading to a fatal issue some* 
time after birth. Neo natal mortality curve is 
onl^ tho |econil half of a curve which was going 
on beforo it and which wns higher still. 

The Writer concludes significantly thus : 

I think I have now provod my cusu. Fo{ praotioal 
purposes we may say that, other things beiog (Htua), 
or unequal, according to fne maternal environment, 
anie-and post-natal, |o is the infant’s chaoce of life. 
But you^may say that this is to omit the father. This 
is not to omit the father, becauso the father can deter¬ 
mine the maSornal environment. Thus, if he goes 
away frCm tho homo and brings back syphilis, and 
ruins the maternal environment, the child will very 
likely die 'Tbo paternal environment conditions, in 
largo degree, the maternal environment, 'ihe deter¬ 
mining, immediate factor of infant life or death, 
compared with which ail others are relatively trivial, 
is the maternal factor. Hdhce the paradox that 
povorty Mils babies and ^usperity kills hahics. If 
poverty is going to dama^ the maternal environment 
because, for instance, the mother is starved, then the 
baby is starvud. If the mother is prosperous, per 
contra, beciflise she leaves the homo, cannot be 
bothe(ed,wUb the baby, and abandons it to the “ care” 
of others, who feed tt on '‘humanised” milk, whilst 
she makes plenty of money, as in Bradford, then 
prosperity is going to kill babies. And the moraris: 
*' Whom Nature hath joined together, let no mac put 
asunder.” 
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The Arye Samej 

1b the odurae of an article on " The Arja 
Samaj," in the Vedu Magagin*, Ur, N. C. Kelkar 
writes that the Sanatanista as wel) as the 
Ary& Saaaajiste have diecovered that narrowDess 
of viaion is a national sin, and that’there is a 
wider fielj and-more useful ambition to attract 
our animal spirits and our pugnacity of temper. 

Ur. Relkar'says that the Arya Samaj movement 
spread chiefly in the Punjab-and the United 
Provinces, as these provinces were the earliest to • 
oom^ and the ioogeet to remain under the domin¬ 
ation of the Mohammedans. The AryC Samej 
did not teceiv^much attention in Madras because 
the iiifluenoe of Mahommedanism was the least 
felt in that far-off province. 

Speaking of Hwami Dayananda Sarasvatbi, Mr. 
Kelkar says that bis magnetic personality and 
eloquence could not be without their effect. 
Himself a Brahmin, he did not stand mp for 
Brabminiem, but for Hinduism in ita widest 
sense. ' He protested against a narroik ii ter- 
pretatiou of.caate and founded bis vindication of 
the religion of the Aryans upoa tbe widest basis. 
Unification the dominant note in bis teach¬ 
ing. There was but one community, the Aryas 
or the Hindus, and there was but one bond to tie 
them all together, tbe Vedas. 

Tbe Arya Bamaj was a kind of a proteatant cburob. 
It denounced idolatry and aimed at establisbing tbe 
Aryan or the Vedic faith in the purest theological 
form that was discoverable in the Vedio Scriptures. 
But it was not ecclectio like tbe Bramha Samaj, - and 
consequently it appealed more to the hunran mind of 
the Hindus. The human mind not only wants a reli¬ 
gious lab^, but also a label that would prdCtlaim the 
continuity of culture and traditidn in' which its own 
ancestors’for thousands of years were brought up 
before. The pride of ancoclral oullure and tradition 
is tbe greatest factor in the scheme of NatioDallty, 
and the belief or oven the pretence that all that is 
worth knowing or having has been recorded in tbe 
VediCfScriptures was calculated to tgke tbe roots of 
nationality to depths from which it would be impoui- 
ble to take it out. , 

My estimate of tbe success of the Arya Samaj in 
tbe Punjab may be right or wrong. But I do know 
why we in the other provinces top admire tbe Arya 
. Samaj. We do so for its work in connection with its 
educational and philanthropic propagandaAofl especi¬ 
ally in connection with the Shuddi move(nent. The 
example set by the Samaj ra tbe last rrspect has been 
imitated in Bombay, even by people who are not Arya 
Samajists tborfiselves, and in course ofttime that work 
will atone for the ravages that are being made in the 
ranks of the Hindu community by conversion. In 
conclusion let me express’ my sense of admiration for 
tbe Arya Samaj for its socir.l work in eo many direc¬ 
tions, a work which is on right lines, when we take 
Into account tbe new qilrit that Is dawning upon the 
iaod. 


Mugiongry EducAtioniett 

Mr. Qai field Williams, writing in tbe /nfgrnw- 
tionai ./feview iftniofts, jemarks that the 
Oilcutta Uniteisity tlommueioo have attached 
great weight to tbe evidence of the miesiosary 
eduoationista and were jirutly impreeged by the 
efficiency of missionary ei^oatioD, and practically 
suggest Co the miauonaneB to give a lead in the 
carrying out of tbe euggeeted changes. 

Attaching the highest importance to the right 
kind of secondary and pre-university education, 
he Faya as follows: 

Now we believe that tbe members of the Calcutta 
University Commission have grasped the problem 
here and have really found a solution. We are 
strongly of opinion that their intermediate college 
'should also contain the last two classes of the high 
school as well as the first two classes of tbe old 
university system. We do not believe that a two 
yearg’ course covers a sufficient peridd of time to 
produce an institution which is of real educative 
value from the point of view of character formation. 
We are glad to see that the members of the Com¬ 
mission have in some measure realized this. They do 
not see their way to make their intermediate college 
compulsbrily k four years' courao, but they do say 
that in any future regulations that are laid down this 
should he permitted. And there can not be the 
lightest doubt that, ft'om a missionary point of view, 
tbe four years’ intermediate college will be the only 
one worto running. 

Further on, the writer holds up a warning 
finger «to ^he mislsionary institutions and asice 
them to rise up to tb9.h>gb standard of efficiene} 
and scholarship which tbe new changes may 
demand from ^be leaders of tbe university. 

, There will be college lectures for which there will 
be a limit of numbers. A great problem, which does 
not seem to Lave occurred to the Commission, is that 
the most >parned men are usually the worst possibk?' 
orators, and one wonders bow the Calcutta University 
professor of tbe future (let us hope u man of the 
splendid ability of a Qwatkin or a Jelib) is going to 
Imid the attention of 700 or 1,000 Bengali students at 
tos lectures. It will ba a new thing to insiat that a 
university professor should also be a master of 
rhetoric. Yet this is what tbe Calcutta University 
' professor of tbe future will have to be- 

in the future there will be many kinds of teaoheTS 
in the University- There will be teachers wholly 
paid bf tbe University and appointed solely by it. 
This category will include some of the professorc(' 
readers, lecturers and assistants. Then there will be 
teachers paid partly by the University and partly by 
the colleges, either appointed under the V^rms of a 
joint agreemdnt between the Upiversity and the 
college, or appointed in tbe first instance by a college 
' as ordinary college teuohera and afterwards appoint¬ 
ed by the University, by arrangemenf with the 
College, to give leoturee which would be opeo to all 
etu^ts in eoBstitdent coU^est 
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The Home of the ^dhra fCingt 

Thu discovery in certain Brabmi iueciiptions of 
th^ early centuries of the ChrjstUn era of the 
names of some kings wbQ bad their ^alogdes in 
the names of certain other kings who, in the 
Puratiic genealogies, are called Andhras end the 
identity of *the names \n the inecripticTbs with 
those discovered in certain ooine have l^en the ' 
basis of the connection of the Satavabanos wi:h 
the Andhras and the construction of a rather 
dogmatic version of the Andhra hUtury by Mr. V. 

A. Smith io his Barly liiatory of tndia. Mr. V. 

S. Snktbankar raises, in the firsr number of the re¬ 
cently published A nnala of tlie Bhandarkar'JntlUule, 
the question whether the facts of the Sttavahana 
history necessarily demanded that the homo of 
the Satavahanas should be plaqpd, as bivs been > 
hitherto done, in the Andhradesa. In the Hireha- 
dagalii plates Issued by the Pallava SivanSkanda- 
varman, tiiere is an interesting plHce-name*tbe 
Satahani-ratth/a which is suid.to include the settle¬ 
ment of Cillareka An inscription of the reign 
of Sri Pulumavi Vasiehtiputm (one of the Sihiva- 
hana KioKs) contains another place name having 
e iilent affinities with ^he former. The* uume is 
Satavahnni—Ilara, a point A'hich roughly roves 
ponds to modern Adoni and the inscription^ 
is known ds the Myokadoni inscription. ■S.it.itharii 
and f^atavahani mean one and the same thing; 
in fact the former is a corruptiop of the latter. 

# 

This is undoubtedly a proof of the existence of 
a province called after the Satavahanas and it may 
bo thxt thd Satavahanas were natives of this tract 
or conquered it very early and gave It their own 
name. Mi*. Huktbankat contends tliat the home* 
of the early Satavahana kings like Simuka and 
Htnsbna wss not the Andhradeea. Oataide the 
Punuiic literature, do independent authority 
asserts this relation between the Andhras and the 
Satavahanas. Greek authors who explicitly 
•mention Che Andhra country and the Andhra* 
{>cople do not make any reference to the Satava¬ 
hanas. The Andhras themselves have preserved , 
no memory of their illustrious Satavahanns whoi'e 
dominions stretched right across India. The 
Pj^ranic material confuses the Andhras with the 
Andbrabhrityas, but state that the latter succeed¬ 
ed the former. And there is hopeless confusion 
among scbplars like Bhandarkar, Smith and 
Rapson on the. point whether the SatavabaDas 
were Andhras or Andhrabbrtyas. If the term . 
Andhrabhrityas should mean feudatories or depen- 
dentsof the Andhras, tbf latter, the Andbra- 
bbrtiyas need not decesssrily be Andhras. Thus 
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the theory of the Andhra connection of the 
Satavahanas rests upon the uncorroborated, end 
at the stme time, equivocal statements of the 
Puranas, 

The inscriptions of the Satuvahana kings con¬ 
tain no reference to their alleged nflinit^with the 
Andhras; in these records the kings are invari¬ 
ably^ referad to by their* Kula-nama i.e, Batava- 
bana or*a variant of,it. The Hathigiimpha 
nnsciiption of Ebaravels, the Qiinar imeription of 
lludradaman and the Talgunda inscription <if the 
Kadamba Kakusthavarman, which are among*the 
contemporary records mentioning various Jilatava- 
hana kings, never refer to them as ‘Andhras. In 
the Uathigumpha inscription, Khamvela is said 
to have sent an army due west against the 
Satakarni, and in hie time the S.itavahana 
kingdom lay entirely to the west of the Kalinga 
country^not south in the Andhradesa. Theto are 
only four Satavahana inscriptions from Andhra- 
desa, onlyi 4 out of 21, and according to tha topo 
graphical distribution of the inscriptions, tho 
centie of gravity of the SatavaliHiia's lay in the 
Weat of Ltulia. Tfle eulieat of these iiiHuiptions 
are all from Western India ; and it is'not until the 
time of Sri-Pulumavi that wo meet with any 
Satiivahana inscription fiom the Aiidhi'iidniiit. 
The Bataviihaniis had undouhtcdly uve'iiuii the 
Atidhra country, hut their railiest poasasKions 
were in Western India. They liist made 
themselves masUrs of the northern portion.s 
of tjie Wpstern Ghats and even subdued some 
parts of Malwii licfuie they conquered Andhra- 
desa, Their insoi^tione are either in^anskrit 
or in some f(#m of Prukrit, and the enrliest 
known v^nhigii record is that, of tiia EiKtern 
Ob^ukya King Jayiismfia The earliest coins 
o.f the Bitavahaiins w<*re all picked up in Western 
India. * 

The Ja^is hdve preserved a tion clear recollcc- 
of the connection of the early Satavahanas with 
Western India—that Paithnn was tbo capita) of 
Salivahana. The connection of the Satavahanas 
with the Andhniitesa has been considerably ante¬ 
dated ; pio{)prly regiiided, it iSM result of immigra¬ 
tion from tiie West to-th^ E'lst, The home of 
the SatavabailhK has to *ba placed in the South¬ 
western parts qf tho Deccan plateau 
• 

Vemobaa Tke Talngp Ssktt. A Sketch of his Life 
and Teachings. (The Saints of India Series^ 
Price Annas 4. 

Q. A. Natesao & Co., Piiblisbers, George Town, Madras. 
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StatiAtict and National Destinj 

Mr. Q. H, Knibbs, whosd speech brfore the 
Royal Oolonial Institute is printed in tbe January 
number of Th$ Unit^ Umpire, explaine tbe real 
and fandamental relaticfn that atatietiea bears 
to oatioifal destiny ; because the systematic com¬ 
piling. of information can enable the arts of 
control to be^uided rationally instead of ejupi- 
rieally and can be of almost inoslculable value as 
regards the future. With an adequate record tbd 
Tarioue activibiea of the people can be better 
oo-6rdinated and bo given efficient Government. 

I£uga«i«s, in the wider sense, has become inter¬ 
national. Trade and financial developmenta are 
world-wide. Ihe rights of individuals infringe upon 
another, and the olaih of individual Interesta is not 
alwaye in the interest of tbe people as a whole. More 
and more has State interference become essential: it 
is as necessary as it is inevitable. 

So also do the rights of nations come into conflict; 
and the rights of mankind, as a solidarity,‘limit tbe 
rights of nations, as the rights of a people limit the 
right bf the individuals contposing it. Natiunal eudse-. 
monism (pay involve the development of national 
hygiene and of national eugenics. Tbe co-ordination 
of national industry may aimifarly demand a large 
measure of S^ate interference, and It is self-evident 
that such interferonoe eannnot, in the nature of tbe 
case, be appropriately directed without adequate 
knowTedge of the general drift of affairs. Just as a 
manufacturer needs to co-ordinate the various parts 
of bis business, to consider its existing and future 
supplies, and to anticipate the measure of its develop¬ 
ment, so must a wise nation forecast its wants in 
respect of tbe things which demand national Mtion. 

It is self-evident that to do this it must hare a know- 
le^e of the trend and rapidity of the developments 
affecting the matters at issue. It is only when one 
realiBos*»hi8 that the inadequacy of our present posi¬ 
tion can be properly gauged. S^no parts of the < 
Empire have attempted a fairly comprohenuivo survey 
of their activities, and'this movement is spreading. 
Other parts, however, lag behind, and heoct the 
survey of tbe whole either falls short, or is impossible. 
And to make the whole satisfactory, tbe advance must 
be considerable. , 

' Recnpitulating his mail) conclusions,‘the writer 
says ns foUows. 

A Department of Census and Statistics, properly 
equipped and directed, in ebargq of a statistician of' 
adequate powers, supported by an appropriate organi¬ 
sation of all data derived from departmental sources, 
can compile and analyse * the statistins of a nation. 

It can do this in such a ibann^ as tannder criticism 
of tbe national drift possible, it oan make the place of 
the nation in world affairs intelligibio, it can reveal 
the movemects of the nation in such % manner that 
these movements can be facilitated if. advantageous, 
or be inhibited if detrimental. Thus, AghVy used, , 
statistics can powerfully contribute to a favourable 
^ssue, and enable a great people to take its appropriate 
place in the affaire of that larger world of which it 
forms a unit. 


The Tiruvojrmoli 

Mr. R. S. Iyengar, writing' in The Indi<i>i 
Th^oaopMoal Review (January, 1920), explains fiow 
Sri ftamanqja’K Sri BKkehya, though professin'; 
only to be an abridgment of the Brahma Sutras qf 
Baudhayapawho himself interpreted the Vedant'i 
Sutrae^o^ Badrnyana amf while meatiuning the 
names pf Xaukt, Dranida and Guhadevn among 
other teachers of tbe Vieishtadvaitam Philosopb}, 
has not mentioned the grmt Nammal war from 
whose Tamil work,- tbe Tiruvoymoli, he derived, 
immense advantage. Nammalwar has been 
followed nut only by Ramanuja, but by ail latei 
writers on ViHishtadvaitani, he is highly honour¬ 
ed in tbe Tamil land He is n hidden treasure 
unreen by Indian scholars and much mure by the 
‘ echolars of thp West. If tbe woik should Ik, 
printed in Devanagnri and there should be made a 
transliitson into English it would b^ »n enomious 
hel^ to the furthoraneo of the study of Hindu 
philosophy. , 

The original name of Nammalwar was Sadagopa. He 
was born at Alwurtirunagari, Tinnovelly district. Tbo 
origical name of the place was Kurugur. When b< 
became an 'object of worship the placo also was 
na^ed after him. TirvMumelt consists of one thou¬ 
sand etsozas oumpo8ed*m sweet Tamil poetryandex- 
•pounds even the intricate subtleties of Visishtiidvaita 
philosophy in a very oasy way that may impress the 
mind of any lay reader. The method adopted m handl¬ 
ing such a difficult subject is very uniquo. If we com¬ 
pare this work with Sri Bhashya wo tind tb.it several 
passages in tbo (utter are but paraphrases of the 
several portions of Tiruvoymoli. Sir Bbasiiya closaly 
follows the views expounded in Tiruvoymoli. Thn 
author is culled the maker of the Tamil'Vedas and 
tbe work is kaown as Tamil Vedam. Visishtadvaltics 
call these as Ubbayd Vedaqtam. Sri Rqmauuja has 
not mentioned this important work in his Bhashya. 
Tho omisuiou may have been due to two causes : 
firstly, the Tiruvoymoli awas cqmposed in Tamil 
Ramanuja might have thought it inappropriate to 
mention a Tamil work in a Sanskrit work; secondly, 
he might have left it as his Acharya tAlavaodar has 
acknowledged the deep debt of gratitude he owed to 
‘Nammalvar. Ho wonhips him and says'be was all. 
in dll for him. 
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INDIAN DELEGATES VISIT MR. ASQUITH. 

Members of the Indian Khilafat Delegation visited Mr. Asquith. The photograph, 
•taken outside Mr. Asquith’s house in Caverfdish ^uarc, shows H. M. Hayat, 

Secretary on the left’side, Mohammed Ali, head of the delegation, next, • 

• i • • * 


^ The Khilafat Deputation 

Last month wo referrM to the interview which 
thfi Indian Khitafat deputation had with Mr. 
Lloyd Qeorgd. Since then the Deputation waited 
on Mr. A^'quith in the House of Commons and 
presented the elaimB of (slam for fair treatmi nt. 

Mr. Asquith wished to atcertaiu whether they 
said that the retention of Conhtantinoplo was ' 
specifically laid down by Iblam as a »i«e 7 W 0 non 
in this conceotinn ; it was explained to him that 
^though Constantinople did not stand in the 
same position as Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem 
or Jazeerat ul Arab which included Syria, Pales¬ 
tine and Mespot, it was the most unfiortant part 
of the Dal'ul-lilam and the tradition of fil^e cen- 
tuKes has endeared it so much that no Mussal-' 
man could ever to expected to acquiesce in the 

35 


Ices of the sacred seat of (he Khilafat, and of the 
Khilafat Dominions in Europe. No matter on 
what grounds such a*policy was sought to be ez- 
plaineit, Islam regarded it as Asiatic domination in 
part of Etiropd and as a direct consequence dFthis, 
thp question would arise whether non Christian 
and eistern con muuities should tolerate any 
long( r the domination of Christians and Euro¬ 
peans in any *pai‘t of the eastern world. 
That would prove a source of great reaction 
against the British Empire itself and the 
delegation begged Mr. Asquith not to belittle 
that danger. , 

We are abA to print here, by the courtesy of 3A4 
.Vadrat Tints a picture of the Deputation whose 
efforts on behalf of tfce Khalifa have aroused 
much interest, 
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Ml*. Uoyd George oo Turkez ' 

Spiking at ^ Hotue of OommonB on the SSth 
Tebnury, Ur, Ll^d G«orge referred tEne to the 
Indmtt tnftaeiMie on the Tarkiah qaeetioD :—'* Uy 
noble friend rekber borrowed here'from other 
soQTeee, dhen be euggeeted thet the iofluenoea 
whieh have determined ^ome membera of the 
.Honee to decide in faToor of the reteotion of •the 
Torka were hnanoial ioflnenoe in France and elae-, 
where. As a matter of fact the influenoee hava< 
been in the main,a8 far aa we arefloneemed|'infla- 
enoM which came direct from India. We bad 
two delegates at the Peace Oonfereoce, both of- 
tbem representative, able and very inflaential 
Indiana. One is the Uahamja of mkanir, who 
helped os very greatly in the war; the other is 
Lord Sinha, neither of them Mahomedans. ' Bat 
at every meeting of the BriUsh Delegation in 
Paris they were insistent that nnlrsa we ntained 
the Turk in Oonetantinople, it would be regarded 
04 a gross brMcb of faith on the pefrt of the 
British Empire. (Obeers.) I have repeatedly 
heard the Aga Khan, who reprints millions of 
Mahomedan8,^a singularly able man, on the same 
subject, and Ae idea which has been suggested 
that it is foolish finance by some egregious 
bebromaniaos is perfect folly. (Laughter ) The 
influenoee have been infliienoee which were bound 
to make impressions in our counsels. 

Just think what the conquest of Torkey meant. 
India voluntarily sent to our aid 1,160.000 bien 
who enlisted during tbe war, and talung those 
who enli^ed during tbe war and before cit, very 
nearly a million and-a-half. We oeold not have 
conquered Turkey without their help. We bad 
not tbe necessary troops. There were Maho- 
medan divieione that fought (brilliantly through¬ 
out the whole of . that Turkish campaign, 
Withput their aid we should not have conquered 
Turkey at all. Were we to have brolfen faith 
with them in tbe hour of victory t That is what 
we were confronted with. We might go to them 
and say, ' Circumstances have, changed. We 
gave you this promise in January, 1918. Tbe 
Turk never gave in until Kovember, 1918.' You 
might have said eo, but i will tell ypo what they 
would have aaid. WhenevOf' tbe Brikieh word 
was given again in the East they wt^id have said, 

* Yes, you mean to keep faith but you wHl alamys 
somehow or other, find*an ynanswei'able Reason 
when the time comes for (breaking it.’ There ia 
nbtbing which would damage British power in 
Aeia more than the feeling that you oould not keep 
tbe British word. (Obeers.) That is the danger,'* 


. Mr. Asquith oa Liberaliim 

Mr. Asquith said in a recent Speech > • 

*' Wji had to (flioose betjreea Liberalism ae we 
have always itnderst<K>d it, as we have practised 
1^ as we have fought fqr, it, and as we must 
preotiie and fight for itr in* the foturo:—we bad to 
ehooee between, that and' what was in effect, 
whatsvet it may bafs bssn in intention, an 
oiganised and, as it turned out for the moment 
—bnt only for the m.oment^—a saoce^sful attempt 
to stifle its voice, paralyse its authority, and 
oeutraHse its effective force. What is the result ? 
Look around and yon will see it. Cabinet G )v- 
eromest superseded, Parliamentary authority a 
cipher, tbe House of Commons itself a caricature 
^o( the real opinion of tbe nation. We live 
politically from'day to day,. I might say, from 
hand to mouth. We live upon what? Upon 
pHrapes,upon eipediency, and upon iniproviMtions, 
There never wee a clearer or more urgent call to 
all that is beet and mdst vital in the Liberalism 
of the country to take up and pursue with 
renewed faith and with re-doubled ardour its 
great task,’,' 

'Mr- FazIuI Huq oa the Reforms 

^ In tbe eouree of bis presidential address to the 
Midnapur Conference Mr. Fazlul Huq said ;— 

Whether tbe reforms are disappointing or unsa¬ 
tisfactory, or both, or neither, they are undoubted- 
lyk grAt improvement on existing oonditione, end 
whether they do or do not constitute a definite 
step towards reeponeible government,' they do 
certainly constitute a step, albeit a first step, on 
•the road towards tbe attainment of responsible 
govemmen^ in this country, And ve have all 
to remember that these fifet steps are always tW 
most important of all, and if yon etumble at the 
very first stop, your further efforts towards pro¬ 
gress must be foredoomed to failure. 

‘ Let me remind you that you owe it to your 
own dountry so to utilise the opportunities that 
have been offered to you, as to lead to. further 
future progress and tbe development of a future 
social and political life. If you are apathetic or 
do not wisely exercise the privileges now given tp 
you, you will show to the world that you are 
unfit for tbe duties and reeponetbilities of citiasn- 
ebip. 

' Violent 'speeches, and strongly* worded 
resolutioQa are good enough to raise plaudits from 
admiring thooeands, but the resolutions and the 
speeches dio away with tbe echoed they raise, like 
many a sound and fury wEioh portend, much hot 
signify nothing.’ 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Gwalior- 

• 

Un^ei IndiOt Mrs. Pesant’s London neekly, 
writas:— * • 

H. H. Tbe Soindia gave a glowing account of the 
progress of the State dluiog the past twenty fire 
years be liae been at the head of its administra¬ 
tion. Exports and importt have* risen from 208 
lakhs and 160 lakhs ten years sgo to 440 lakhs 
and 619 lakhs of rupees respectively last year. The 
>area under cultivation has increased from 32 lakhs 
of acres to 46 lakhs, the increase having been 
made poesible by irrigation schemes which have 
cost tbe State 187 lakhs. Over 1,000 miles of 
pucca roads and 400 miles of new railway lines 
have been opened. The number of factories has 
gone up from 9 to 131. Fundi amounting to 
over eight crorea* of rupees have been set apart 
for improving the State. During His Highnass’s 
regime, the annual income of the State has more 
than doubled itself fiom 117 kkhs to 240 lakbs. 
Encouraged by tbe example of Mysore, Owalior 
has just inaugurated a Board of Economic Deve- 
lu-ement whose progress, we hope, wjil be as 
rapid and as smooth'as that of the M 3 serd 
Economic Conference, • * <■ 

H. E- H. the Nizam on the Kbilafat 

The following finnan has been issued by 11 E. 
H. the Nizim of Hyderabad:—My attention bus 
been drawn to tbe public meetings that *bavl 
been held in some places in my Dominions 
with reference to tbe KhiUfat (Question. I 
liave DO desire to apply methods of aopression to 
prevent the* public expression of the sentiments 
of my people, particufarly when they are in any 
w^ associated with religion, but in the interest 
ofgood Government it is necessary to guard 
against any movement developing into irresponsi* 
ble action. I* note with gratification that tbe 
organisers gf the Kbilafat meeting of my Domi- * 
Kions have acted with sobriety and restraint, hut 
on principle 1 consider it necessary to insist upon 
the observance of certain safeguards so as to 
prevent the possibility of public meetings degene¬ 
rating into unconstitutional agitation, which 
must necessarily inflict much Buffering on any 
people that have depiurted from tbe path of 
ordered and disciplined advance. It is common 
knowledge that repression on tbe one*band^pro* 
duces unrest. Uflreetrained and ill-advised public 
movements put a premium on dangerous incite¬ 
ment to crime, disturbance and violence, The 
feeling of tbe public as entitled to res{toet, so long 
^ in' its own turn it recognised the obligations 
t owes to society for t^e maintenanoe of public 


peaoe, and in the manner of its expression refrains 
from lending itself to an unwholesome excitement.- 
To save my beloved subjActs from this peril, 1 
direct tbe •following procedure to be adopted 
whenever tbe organisers of public meetings with 
reference to the Kbilafat desire to call one :—(1) 
Copies the proposeif resolutions •must be sub¬ 
mitted to tbe Government and orders thereupon 
*pbtained before they are moved; (2) Notice of 
the date and place of the meeting must be given 
to the District l^agistrate or the Chief Magistrate 
as tbe case may be, seven clear days befare it is 
' held. (3) A true and faithful record of tbe pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting held must be promptly 
submitted to tbe District Magistrate or the chief 
Magistrate, as tbe case may be, for the information 
of tbe Government, Disobedience of these direc¬ 
tions wilj be taken serious notice of and severely 
dealt with, 

* Progreis in Cochin 

Tbe Titnte of India writes :— 

Tbe Dewan of C^bin, in a note appended to 
tbe last administration report of* the State, 
observes that Cochin is playing a worthy part in 
' tbe re-constructioD of a new world after the 
Peace. The State rightly claims to be one of the 
most educationally advanced areas in Southern 
India, for 77 per cent, of tbe boys, and 36 per 
cent, of girls of school going age are in school. 
Unfortunately, education is still in a backward 
stats'among Mabomedans and the traditionally 
depressed alasses of the West Coast. The*Dewan 
, strikes a firm note Vhen he declares, "Jo the 
new era, Du class can be allowed to lag behind, 
and will be tbe duty of the State to provide a 
system of free and confpulsory education.” 

Salaries in the Nizam’s State ^ 

Pendingatbe raport of the Salaries Commission, 
H. H. tbe Nizam’s Oovernroent have acoorded 
sanction to interim increases in tbe salaries of 
^beir employees amounting to Bs. 19 lakhs, in 
which all salary-borders up to Bs. 150, per men¬ 
sem, participate. Increases afe given according 
to a sliding scale from 50 to*15 per cent. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Morvi- 
His Highnesa ^he Maharaja Tbakore Saheb of 
Morvi (Kathiawar) has placed an order with the 
Handley-pB|e *Co. for •a two-engined aeroplane 
’similar to the one now in Bombay. His Highness - 
is preparing an aerodrome at his estate in Kathia< 
war, and will, whenever necessary, be able to make 
a DbBStop flight of four hours between Morvi 
and Bombay—a diatanoa of 300 miles, • , 



INDIANS OU rSlDfi INDIA 


'Maaritiitt wider tbe British .Flag• 

Witti nfsrsDoe to tbe oote pubtiehed'iDthe 
KoTMBbsr issns of the "InHam .Mr. 

Budrananm 0&i>eah itrites from 
tVi^t rtorti; after tbe Baovement teadiog to 
the retrooeuioD of Mauritius to Frasoe was set - 
on foot, he in the.nsme of the Indian oomtohnity 
of that Island, addressed,-in February of last 
year, a petition to the At. Hon. the Sectary of 
State for tbe Oolowes pointing out the reason why 
Uauritj^ue ehenid not be given back to France. 
He ended the petition in some such terms as these: 

" Maaritius-most be looked upon as a little India 
beyond the seat: not only b^use two-thirds of 
Mw inhaUtants are Indkoi, but because these . 

»■ have Indian feelings and they love snd 
revsTMirr India as much as tiiey love and reve* 
nenoe ScgUnd.” He continues * 

** A.bout four, months after this, I yeceived a 
lettar from the Oelonial Beoretsry <A Mauritius in 
which I was informed that ^e Bt. Hon. the 
geeretary of State for tbe Oolohiee had been plossed 
to aeknowlldge the receipt of my petition and 
that EUs Lot^ebip thanked me for the informa- 
(don that was given. A few days after, the * 
Mauritius Government Council met, and to a : 
question 'put to him by a Member of the Council, 
TTia Honour the Officer administrating the 
Government replied as follows: ‘ 1 can assure 

you, gentlemen, that Mauritius will ever I'emnin 
an integral part of the British Empire — ' • 

As you may probably imagine, tbw movement 
was started, not by tbe bulk* of the white popula- 
tioD, but by a handful of Creoles and sbmi-whites 
who are eager to join‘bands with tbe oligqrcbio 
element in order to crush down the Indians. 

They organised a public meeting which was 
attended only by the lower classiw of the peoples 
with tbe exception of a few whites, who were not • 
leaders of tbe political parties. At this meeting^pup- 
pet-Uke delegates were appointed to approach the 
prime Ministers of England ,and France with a' 
view to cause tbe transfer of the Island to France, 

In spite of certain articles, which hdve been pub¬ 
lished in foreign papers oq. this question, 1 desire 
to call your reader’s attention to tbe declaration 
m*/(e by Mr. Harmsworth in tUb,House of Com¬ 
mons in Deoember last. The deolsration was made 
in some such words ks these: ‘ ^e * qUestton of 
. the retrooeesion of Mauritius to France must' 
sot be taken eeriouely; it is a movement organieed 
by a few capitaliete who are eager to monopoliae 
all power to tbemselvee, and the Indians 
. ere opposed to it.' Mr. A. F. Foker e young 


Indian writer, in bis booklet, ‘ Beal Facte conceru- 
iog ^he Befonn Movement in Mauritius ’ 
has lengitbily demons'^rated' the evil that 
would wrise, if the Island were retroceded to 
France without the /wi^ibent of the Indian ele¬ 
ment. Not a single local paper contradicted him; 
on the oontrafy, they observed a contemptuous 
eilenoe on the istatements published by him and 
they altogether ignored the ezistenoe of the book¬ 
let although a copy wae duly sent to all tho, 
members of the Press. ^ 

I docerely hope that you will not ful to 
publtth for the interest of our brethren in India 
that tbe Indians of Mauritius sre hostile iw tbe 
retrooeesion and that, if ever a change of govern¬ 
ment is made) they would prefer to become 
dependency of India rather .than -find shelter 
nn^er the French fiag.” , 

Indians in Tanganyika. 

Mr. 0. F. Andreds has given to the repreeent- 
ative of tbe Associated Press a copy of tbe Depor 
tatioD Frojilamation of tbe Administrator of 
Tanganyika territory (late German East Africa) 
wbi^ runs as follows: “Tbe Administrator may 
-by notice under bis band require end order that 
any person shall within tbe time limited by such 
notice leave and be ezpelled from the occupied 
territory of German East Africa for such period 
as be may directi'and any person upon whom such 
notice shall have been served, who neglecte or 
refuses to leave the territory as aforesaid or having 
left the territory returns thereto before tbe expir¬ 
ation of the said period shall be guilty of an 
offence, and shall be punishable with imprisonment 
of eitljer description for s term not exceeding 
six months or with a fine not exceeding Bs. 8;C^00 
or with both, and shall also be liable to be deported. 
Should the Administrator deem it .to be conducive 
to public good that any person should be deported 
from tbe said territory, be may by order undc^ 
his hand order that person to be deported from 
the said territory to such place and for such period, 
as he shall direct. No appeal shall lie from any 
order of deportation made under this proclamation. 
The person to be deported may, by warrant ofrtbe 
Administrator under bis band, be detained in 
custody unto a fit opportunity for his deportation 
occurs.” Mr, Andrews states that this Deportation 
Proclamation without any right of appeal will 
strike at the root of the freedom, and is parallel 
in form to tbe Dodesirablee Ordinan'oe of British 
East Africa' which -is even mpire autocratic in its 
terms. 
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Induitrial Development 

* Iq aa article in the Totmg i(en of India for 
Fubruiry 1920, a brief resume is ^ven of a lec¬ 
ture delivered b; De. Gilbert Slater os tfae iodus* 
trial Sevelopment of South India. 

With t^pird to the scheme of the lanoehing of a 
Uadras Ship-building coupau; And estahlishiDg a’ 
vernacular eobool of iiavigaticm, the Doctor varos 
Indians against hastily patting their moneys into 
companies for the above purpose at present. He 
BA) a that established lines have an awkward habit 
of resenting the coming of a new ci)mpetitor, and, 
if that new comer is not very strong, of endea¬ 
vouring to crush it out of existenoe. He there¬ 
fore advocates further expansion of the building 
of sailing-ships. Somewhat bigger ships, equipped 
with auxiliary motors, either petrol or Diesel oil 
engines, which could make way in a calm or 
against moderate bead-wind, should, in his opnion, 
be tbe next step in expanding the Indian ship¬ 
building industry. 

Tbe Doctor speaks approvingly of the Itama- 
cbandra water-lift and of tbe duty on imported 
cotton goods, since a tax on imported oetton- 
clotbs is a tax on those who are able to ^y,.^ 
most poor people go in for cheap but coarse 
Indian mill or bandloom cloths. The Doctor says 
that further enhancement of tbo tax might induce 
formgn cloth manufacturers to set up their Jac- 
'tories here, and that this difficulty can only be 
met by developing indigenous capacities. 

The V- P- P. System 
The Blaster of the* Bombay Presidency Trades’ 
Association, in a speech at the annual dinner of 
**that body on Feb 21, *pooh-poobed the proposal 
that Government should establish between 
KngUnd aqd India a Value Payable Poet, similar 
to that already working between tbe Indian cities 
* and coifhtry districts. He suggested that, as fhe 
Post Office has already experienced difficulty in 
bsndliog the number of parcels coming fron^ 
England, it is likely to find itself in serious trou¬ 
ble, if steps certain to increase the quantity are 
•taken. The answer is provided, says tbe Times 
of India, in the letter from tbe Bengal Chamber 
to the Government of India, in reply to tbe 
latter's enquiries on the subject. The Calcutta 
Ohambeir have hitherto refrained, throu^ regard 
for the prosperity of tbe retail trade in Indi^ 
from recommending tbe introduction of V. P. P. 
from SDgland,*V>ut tbqy now “ urge its introduc¬ 
tion," bemuse of the high prices being charged 
for English goods in Calcutta retail shope^ 


Industries eud Muaitions 

-It is understood that tbe formalities have been 
completed for starting the new organisation of 
Oovernment under the title of the " Botud of In¬ 
dustries and Munitions."^ Under newmooditions, 
the Oidnanoe Factories and possibly Army Cloth¬ 
ing, which are at presint under the control of tbe 
Munitions Board, will be transferred to the Army 
*, Department. The new Board, which will consist 
at piusent of one President, and two members, 
will start work without any •further delay* with 
Sir Thomas Holland as President. Mr^ T. Bysn 
as member, and it is quite likely that Mr. A. 0. 
Chatterji, F.C.S. (United Provinoes) will join tbe 
Board as a memlwr. The programme of work 
with which the Board will start has been dearly 
chalked out, and will be on tbe linee of the recom¬ 
mendations of tbe Industrial Commission and 
principIsB formulated by Government of India in 
their despatch to the Secretary of Stt^te. Sir 
Thomas Holland is now busily engaged in putting 
tbe final touches to launch the new scheme on its 
career. * 

« 

Prizes for New Industries 

The Editor of Indxietiry, a monthly journal of 
technology and trade published in Calcutta, invites 
the readers to compete for tbe following prises 
in the coming year. 

,Ien ppsee of Ks. 6 each for ideas which can be 
Successfully adopted by a young man with capital 
up to Rs. 500 in bis pocket to earn a .living for 
himself. * 

e 

Five prizes of Bs. lO.each for best suggestions 
df industries suitable for adoption with indigenous 
raw materials as far as possible and with a capital 
of over Es. 600. Completeness of tbe scheme 
specially in legard to raw materialp, mechanical 
appliances with sketches, process of preparation 
and market will be taken into consideraticn in 
awarding the prizes. 

Five prizes ol Bs. 20 each for tbe best articles on 
our village industries. Xhhse articles should give 
compleUTsynopsis of all existing village industries, 
their present condition of development, raw 
materials used, market, names and addieases of 
persons engaged, their conditions, ideas for their 
imprevemont as suggested by them ; sketches and 
photos of their implements. 

Ten prizes of Bs. 5 each for details of indus¬ 
tries that can be started at home giving oooupa- 
* tioD to ladies during spare boura. 
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' Caqe PUatinf 


Tbs Agriottitaral Journal of Indii for Mtreh 
1920 eoSi|iot among many important articles 
one that is of particalar interest to tbe peo^e of 
this Preeideney namely, Xbe Development of 
eaoe-planting by tbe Best India Distillertee ahd 
Sogar Factories Ltd," 

It gives briefly an account of the progress' and 
experfeoces of tbn" Company, and gives ns 
generaliy.an idea of tbe various diflScultiee that 
are to be met with in oultivating sugarcane on a 
large scale in a ooontry like onrs, Tbe East 
India Distilleries and Sugar Faotoriee Ltd. carry 
on their busineee at Kellikoppam, Sontb Ahoot 
District. In the beginning, the Company had to 
struggle very much for a continuous su]^ly of 
cane, for the ryote grew cane only when it eold 
better than the other orope Secondly, tbby had 
to contend against the difficulty of finding out a 
suitable cane to withstand tl^e dry and hot 
climate of NelHkuppem, as well ms its heavy mine 
during tbe Nonh-Bast monsoon. Tbe Agricul¬ 
tural Department of Madras helped the Oompeny 
in finding out that Ashy and Bed Maoritios 
best suit^ the Cuddalore requirements. Tbe 
initial difficulties were thus overcome in a way, 
but the Company had to fight against the greatest 
of all the difficulties in an enterprise like this, 
namely, the problem of labour, for a Icug tim^, 
They found a satisfactory solution for this in 
Fowler’s D&uble Engine Steam TaCkle^hieh served 
very well tp plough trench and cultivate. < Once 
the Company b^an to show progress, tbe ryots 
became encouraged and sullied them caneb 
oontinuously. , 

The Company in tbeir turn helped the ryots by 
supplying them with seedlings, ml engines and 
pumps on easy payment terms. The transport 
difficulty was overcome by tbe Company by laying 
a tramway aoroes tbe fields npr to the road, 
whence they were carried to the factory in 
country oarte. The avemge figure of ^t turn 
that hu been reached up-to-date is 26 tone, per 
acre, but it is hoped that by careful manuring 
the figure may be raised to 30 tone. *Fiji B has 
been found to yield comparatively the lar^et 
quantity of sugar and tb reeiet fungoid diseases 
beet. On the whole, the'faotory has bepn a 
auo(^ and were it not for tbe oKmatio obetaelea, 
the Company would have shown a grander pro* 
greae. 


Affri£ultara)l improvemwiiU- 

fieviewing tbe Prc^reas Beport for the ydar 
1916-16, tbe Pimissf ymtee:— 

1918'19 wsi a bad year for India agrioaltnral- 
ly, probably tbe wont tbe oonntry has seen since 
1676. The failure of* tbe monsoon and tbe 
winter rains was .bad eqougb, but more disstrous 
still was the influensa epidemic which took terri¬ 
ble toll of tbe'Bgrioultural labour supply. And 
yet there wu no thronging of famine works, no 
rush for gratuitous relief. There can be no doubt 
that tbe work of the Agricultural Department 
bee contributed in no email measure to the vastly 
inoressed powers of resistaiice to famine, which 
are now being displayed by the people of India. 
That it can do much more in this direction will 
be evident from tbe importeDt aeries of resolutions 
passed at tbe meeting of tbe Board,of Agricul¬ 
ture lost year and quoted at length in the ^port. 
One of the mast interefting of these is tbe recom¬ 
mendation that, as tbe success of relief operations 
bu tended to obliterate the motives which 
formerly oreafed local stores of grain, a strong 
Famine Commission should ^ appointed to 
enquire into the means; whereby a siiffioiency of 
fcvsdetuffe can be secbred, even in tbe event of 
two moDBOon failures in succession. 

The Motor Troctor. 

Ip thq ctlrrent issue of tbe Agricultural Jour¬ 
nal of India, there is an instructive paper on the' 
Motor Tractor in Agriculture by T. F. Main, 
BSo, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Sind. 
Everyone knows very well that the Motor. Tractor 
hiks oome to be recognised as* -one of the useful 
and paying instruments of tbe farmer, both in 
England aifd in America. ’ What it ie doing is* 
seen in the remarkably large agricultural produce 
that is now being sent oat to the market, both in 
America and in England. 

^he ^otor Tractor is tbe kind of instrument 
that India needs. There is a vast deal of land 
that now lies uncultivated for want of sufficient 
oxen to till them. And even tbe area of land 
that is now under cultivation is not utilised to 
the best advantage of tbe grower, on account of 
improper tillage. The Agricultural Department 
of India oould help tbe farmers very well by first 
getting a few tnotors and finding out which suits 
tbe Indiav soil best, and then by* demonstrating 
their work and advantages to tbe great number of 
illiterate agrunilturists of this country, it wonld 
not at all bo a/i impossible teslt to make the 
Indian eoU yield u much, as the Amerioan or the 
English^ 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

^ SBofiT Noncia only appear ik this SBcrioR. 


Britaio Vietoriout? A Pletf for Saeri> 

fico Bp Ur. M.da. P. Webb. pp. 132, LondoD, 

1919 P. S. Eiog Vni^SoD., Ltd. 

Mr. We^b, tbd well known writer on eeono- . 
mic tubjeota end the Huftior ot Jndia' and th« 
Bmpm (a Oonrideration of the Tariff Problem), 
pleads here for a great act of national sacrifice by 
which alone Britain oould avert the social eruption 
and eooDomio oollapee that stare her in the Face. 
Britains' national debt now stands at something . 
over X8,000 millions and the annual interest on it 
alone amounts to about £350 millions,~a sum as 
targe ae and possibly greater than the whole of. 
the country’s yearly savings froth all sources in 
pre war times. Tbs huge mass of interest bear¬ 
ing war-^Aidisis, according to our author, noUiing 
but mere*paper-wealth, which gives “a sense of 
of false security, and encoilrages idlsntss, extra¬ 
vagance and indifference to general welfare,” 
Ibis wealth accruing to the bond holders can 
''ssily produce danger, but if they shqptd volun¬ 
tarily 8acrifi''e their ^nde. or even one-balf of 
them, the economic effects of such an act 
be of great and far-reaching benefit “ A strong 
incentive to fruitful work would be created in 
those who had sacrificed a portion of their income 
and also in producers, manufacturers and traders 
tabo bad hitherto worked to satisfy merely home 
demands.” Reduced taxation and reduced home 
demands tvould tend to lower the,general level 
of prices in a perfectly natural and legitimate^ 
way and would advance (!) the real wages of the 
poor and of all fixed wage earners ; (2) increase 
ak) probability of Britisfarproducts bein^ able to 
oixnpete successfully with overseas markets and 
(3) thus asBUfe a continuance of adequate impor¬ 
tations of fo(^ and raw materials. • 

Mr. Wfibb asserts that the foregoing eoltW;ion, 
though drastic, is the only way out of the difli 
culty and the real remedy lies only in the reduc- < 
tion of the burden of the national debt. If 
sacrifioe by voluntary effort be not forth coming, 
t])en sacrifice by compulsory monetary service or 
forced levy must be resorted to by Government! 
This sacrifioe, he pleads, must be voluntary in 
order to bp noble and of maximum .utility, and 
should vio'in ezceUence with the sacrifice in 187 J, 
by .the Japanese daimioi (nobles), of their estates * 
and privilege’d positions at a single word from 
their Mikado. Mr Webb also pl^e for a policy 
of cutblees eoonomy in the matter of Qovero- 
ment’s expanditure, Sor additional taxation to 


meet current expeusea and to pay off some of the 
nation’s llabiHtiee end for a rapidljv increased 
production and sale abroad of British products, 
necessitating immediate State supervision, control 
and guidance of all imports into thb country and 
, of all producing industries. This is the real and 
• the g^test sacrifice that England should make 
and this would constitute tb^ greatest victery of 
Britons. 

Modern Indian Worlhtea- By N. Nara¬ 
yanan, B A* R.L., L.T. Macmillan ^ Co., Madras. 

This is a collection of short biographical.essays. 
Thera are fifteen sketches in nil describing the 
lives and careers of representative Indiana of the 
Nineteenth Century like Sir S 3 ed Ahmed, Dada- 

bhai Nowroji, Ookbale and other leaders 

• 

The Mahebharata- By Channing Arnoldi 

BA. (Oxon.) Longmans Green &. Co., Bombay. 

It is a happy idea to brirg ou^ a series of 
Indian classics, In the volume under notice the 
story of the great epic is told in simple English 
for the bentfit of the }oung. * We await with 
interest Mr. Arnold's version of the other great 
Epic, the Ramajana, and bis srieotions from 
the Hitopadesa. 

National Liberal Federation The Liberal 

Publication Department, London. 

• • 

We have revived a copy of the proceedings in 
ronnecti.''n with ihe thirtysixth annual mVting of 
the Federation held at Biiiuingbam. It contains 
bedldes the xnnunl report, the complete text of 
the spe«pbe8 of Mr. Asquith snd Sir Donald 
Maclean, whf have outlined the principles of 
Liberalism end have given a fresh lead to 
Literals in England. 

, Christian Literature Society for India, 

Madras. * 

We hnv^received the fallowing booklets from 
the Christian J.iteratur6 Society : 1. “The Man¬ 
hood of the Master” by Rev. H. E Fosdick d d , 
tiai slated i&to*Telugu by Rev. Canon D. Anan- 
tan ; 2 “ Introduction to the Hebrew Prophets" 
(ill Telagtf) by Rev Jqsepb^obn; 3. “A1 Gbazali” 
(The Islam Series) by Rev, W. R, W, Gerdnei^ 
u A., 4. “ Bible Study for Everyday Life” by Mrs. 
Sherwood Eddy; 5. .“Why and How to Preach 
fcom the Bible” by W. D. McLaren, ii.a. ; and 6. 
“ Christianity the Final Religion.” , . 
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, DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Har. 18. Lord Heatob’a award regarding the 
reeerTatios of Mate for tbe..QOD-BrabmiQfl ia 
pablUhed to-day, ' ' ' 

Mar. 19. The Khilafat day. 

Mar. 20.* A band of armed and maiked men ' 
•hot the Loi^ Mayor of Cork dead to-day, 

Tbo American Senate to day rej'^oted the 
Treaty Ra(ifi6ation resolution. • 

Mar. 21. The Jabourere in the Sholapur mills, 
have egnin struck work. 

Hir..22 Mr. AMjptUt addressed the Kational 
Liberal Club to-day in reply to Mr. Llo>d 
Qeorge'e speech advocating a Permanent 
Coalition. 

Mar. 23. A deputation to represent the grie- 
vanoes of Indiae railway passengers waited on 
Sir George Barnes to-day. * ‘ 

Mar. 24. The English Minera' Federation has 
rejected the Government’s offer of kloreased 
wages 

Mar 25. Mr. Asquith in the House of Com¬ 
mons opposed the retention of Constantinople 
by the Turks and leoommended the Vaticanisa- 
tion of thesSuPan in Constantinople. 

Mar. 26 Congress Sub Committee's Reports on 
the Punjab disorders is published to-day. 

Mar. 27. H E£ The Viceroy paid bis first 
official visit to Bombay after his assumption of 
Vioeroyalty. 

Tbs Citison, the liberal weekly of Madras, made 
its first sppeerance to-day. * 

Mar. 28. The Rajputana and Central Ihdia 
Indiaqi States Subjects' Conference ^gan its 
sittings to-day. ' ^ 

Mar. 2^. The Government of India affirm that 
the holy places of Hedjaj will remain under 
independent Moslem control. ^ 

Mar. 30. Seventy Sinn Feiners Hying near 
Lcmdondery were arrested and sent to goal. 

* Mar. 31. Sir William Bobertson has Keen made 
Marshall. , 

The Supreme Council has offered the mandate 
for Armenia to the League of I^atione. r 

April. 1. Mr. Macpherson reaigns his place ns 
Chief Secretary for Irejand. ^ * 

April. 2. The Bombay Provin^l 'Conference 
commenced its sittings at Sholapur to-day under 
the presidency of Mr. K. 0. EeUcar. 

April. 3. The Bombay Provinolat Oonferenee 
demands the impea^oquit of ‘Sir rMiobsel 
O’dwyer and others and their trial and punish- * 
ment by a judicial tribunal, 

April. 4. Lively debate ip tbe Bombay and 
Bengal Provincial Confereooei oir the Re¬ 


forms Insolation, M**- Tilak, Mr, Patel, Mr. 
Obuokurbutty' and others taking one side, 
while Mra. Beiiant, Prof. Paraojype, J. K. Bby 
and othen Axdr up tbe Moderate attitude, 
Apiil. 6. Tbe Government of India have appoint¬ 
ed a oommittee to enquire into tbe (luestion of 
salanes, pensions etc. of tbe Subordinate Postul 
Service. ' 

April, fi. Hostilities have commenced between 
tbe Japaneee and Russians at Nikolsk and 
Haberovek. 

April. 7. A new Oabimt has been formed in 
Turkey with Damad Ferid, Grand Vizir, 
Bneohib Bey, Minister of Interior, and Mobmed 
Vtd, Minister of Marioe and War, ft(f tntertm. 
Tbe fi>8t oieetiug of tbe Travancore Refurnied 
OouncU was held to-day. 

The French have occupied Hamburg. 

April. 8. A deputation of the G. It l^Railway 
emplojeee waits on the agent. 

April. 9 An authoVitative statement of tbe 
attitude of tbe British Cabinet on Finnce’e 
action in tbe Ruhr crisis in published to-day. 
April, 10., Tbe Government of India's deepitch 
on the Burma Reforms is* published. 

April 11. Not«B of a conciliatory cbaiactcr were 
exchanged regarding the Ruhr crisis between 
the British and French Govi-rnuiente. 

April. 12. Discussion in the House of Commons 
<on >tbe Ruhr misunderstanding between the 
English and the French. 

April. 13. Tbe last meeting in celebration of 
tbe Hation^I week was held in Bomb&y to-day. 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tasore sent a message to it. 
The Calcutta Rent Bill Ws passed tb-day. 

April. 14. Mr. Montagu resumes bis woik in 
the Hbuse of Oommobs. < •- 

April. 15. The Reforms Committee has com¬ 
menced sitting at Simla. . 

April. 16. The Hyderabad High Court was 
opened to-day by H. £. H. the Nizaili, 

April. 17. Tbe Madras Kbilafat Conference 
commenced its sittings to day under tiie presi¬ 
dency of Maulaua Shaukut Ali. 

April, 18. ,MoBt of the representatives of the 
Allies have arrived at San Remo for an imp<^- 
t tant Conference on the Ruhr crisiB, 

April. 19. Mr. Obamberlain in his Budget 
speech iq the Bouse of Oommosa proposed 
some fresh taxes to-day. 

April. 20. Sir Auckland Oeddes arrived at 
New York. ^ 

April. 21, Tbe National Conference of Labour 
Women opened in London to-day. 
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Nineteenth Centtkry Matters* 

Miss M. P. 'Willcocke, ^be novelist, bat in the 
& very notable* anal)'Bir>, full of ineight, 
of the mind of Thom is C irlyle. Sho writes : 

"Abeorption in form gives to the creative and 
critical work of the nineteenth century masters 
ft power and trenobft'cy which Dothing in our 
time can equil. in the tragedy of wealth na 
drawn by Bilaar, the tragedy of hiatory by 
Carlyle, in the comedy of sucioty given by 
Thackeray, of the people by Diokenx, the scenes 
are in the light nnd shadow of broml diylight, 
and the porson.-ilities which move f cos- the Foie- 
ground 'i ake oiir analytic nejitions <-eein like 
figures of the moonlight, boin of dieam Every* 
thing in* that age was rounded ami c(>m)li«tn. 
You could dmw lines roumi events and po-ple, 
while between right and wrong folk thouglit thore 
was a great gulf.” 

“ Th^ Citizen ” ’ • 

We cordially welcome Citizm —the iiiew 
weekly j mmai published under the nuapices ot* 
loading Liberals in M-idnis like Sir P 8. Siva- 
swami Aiyar, I) wan Rihadiir L A. Oovindara* 
ghava l 3 'er, Mr. C. P. Uamaswami, G. A Kate- 
sjn and others, It is to be the exponent of 
Liberal ideas in Indian politics nnd we are told 
in the fir^ Editorial;— 

“The Reforms Act, which might easily have 
given us ufore, but wI^rIj is the iit-nortt that India • 
could have obtained at the piesmt tune, is a 
aiihstantial and QDtisfaatory mcnsiire,* nnd it 
deserves the most loysl snd heaity c(i-o| eratton 
that Indians can give it. it should l>e the con* 
etant endeavour of leaders of opinion nnd of tlio 
Press to* divert, as far ss possible, energies tlmt 
were eitherto diiected to wresting power Trom 
the bureaucracy, to the (onsolidntion of public ^ 
Opinion and the promotion of common welfaie.” 

The Cititm will devote speci'l attention to 
constructive progrnmmiS in conneclion with the 
forking of tho Reforms and we tend that it 
“ will not flinch from criticising tho actions nnd 
policy of ^he Ooverninent or of p-arties »hen it is 
called fop, and will not hesitatfi to condemn 
inroads on liberty of the person or the Press ” , 

The journal is edited by Mr. V, 8 Ramaswnmi 
Hiistri, B A, B L ,,brother of the Hon. Mr. V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastri. * ‘ * 

36 


---I_ 

The Late Mr. S A. R^ja ^ 

We regret to record the death of Mr. S. A. 
Raja at Bombay on the 18th of last month. This 
sudden death removes one of the brightest men 
from'the Si id of Indian journalism. Mr. Rsja, 
after some training under the late Mr. *Q. Para- 
meswaram Piliai of the “ Madras Standard,” went 
to Ualcutte and joined the staflT of Jthe “ Indian 
DiilyNews" as an acting Editor and latterly 
* WHS on the staifof the “ Bombay Ohronicle ” at 
the chH of the late Sir P. M Mehta, the founder 
of the papor, oa one of the Editors. ^om 
Bombay be t-hiftod to Behar as the Editor of the 
“ Express.” We oSer our condolence to the 
members of the bereaved family. 

The Modern Novel 

“Sir Aithur Quiller-Couch is right,” says the 
0‘tUlook. “ The trait uf propaganda is over almost 
ail modern literary art. Uur writers preach ; 
they satLfy the stand ird of that other Cambridge 
Profi Hsor who complained of ‘ Paradise ' that 
it did not prove anything. The modern novelist 
is out to prove sontething, be it bis own clever¬ 
ness or tho weakness of society. • He is not 
content to tell a story for tho love of the story 
and of the characters in it. 

“ Creative art is very intolerant.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Political J?i{01ilkus and Huntbr Comuittez Dis- 
biiOeuABs. By Alfred Nundy, Rar.-at-Law. 
Pabliehed by 8. K Roy, h a., Calcutta* 

The PiuscivLds ok Ekkiciency. By H N. Pher- 
wani, L H B , Rookly Cottage, Karachi. 

ReroKX or tub DiuiktJk of Poiimc Instbuc- 
TION IN TIIK BoMlfllY PuKxIBlfNC'V. 19 J 8 - 1 D. 
OoVi-rAment Cuntral Press, Bombay . 

Rkfobt of mK Mansuing Couhittee of the 
lurKBiAi* Indian Citizknship Association. 
Vor 1915—1918. 

Indian Nationauty. By Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, 
H.A., with an introduction by Professor Ram* 
HH) Muir. Longmans Greqn and Co. 

The Pbiv/^te Diaky of-Ananda Kakoa Pillai. 
Edited by* H. Dodwell, ua. Ooveiiiment 
Press, Madras. 

SBLP-GoVli.BMJltNT IN TIIB PniLllTINI-.S. By 
Maximo M Kalaw. The Century Co, New 
YoiS. • * • *. 

India at tdb Death* op Akbar, By W. 
Moreland, cs.i., c l B. Marmillan Co., 
lioodon. 
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Indian Women’s EducaUon 

LbU Lajpat Rai, writing in Modem Btmew 
on ** Sooial l^eoonstructicfn in India,” de^lB with 
tha question of the position of women'in India. 
He condemns the view that woman's education,' 
should be differentiated from man’s. He writes : 
“ I *oee DO justifieation for the belief that the 
educational needs of men and women are eo 
radically different as to require two entirely 
different kinds of education. It mtfy be that the 
education of oar boys is proceeding on erroneous 
lines and we are anxious to avoid the .mistakes of 
which we have been guilty in the case of our 
boys. If so, we should be equally solicitous to 
educate our Wys also on right lines. Our ideas 
of the, educational requirements of our women 
should not be based on what we would like them 
to be—affectionate wives and good motbere only. 
We certainly want affeotionatS wives and good 
motbere, but Vomen are more than that, just as 
men are more than affectionate husbands and 
good fathers. Just as a boy needs an education 
which will help his complete development to man¬ 
hood, 60 a girl needs education which would help 
her complete evolution to womanhood. The same 
principle must guide the education of both,,may 
be, with minor differences in dttails. Qut to say 
that the two systems should be radically differe*bt 
is to display either prejudice orignorancS'or both. 
What, however, is wrong with As, ie that our 
ideas of education are not sound. The woman 
has as much need of individuality, freedom, 
resourcefulness, initiative, cCuroge, economic in¬ 
dependence and intellectual growth as than has 
The needs of the Indian woman in fefiis respect are 
'exactly the same as those of the western 
woman.” ‘ 


A Jountal, (or Scouts • 

We congratulate the young men uf the Madras 
Boy Scouts Association on their enterprise in 
launching a weekly journal—i/mrur—devoted 
to the cause of Scouting. The first number 
contains a. number of iAightly written notes and 
actiolee, and we trust it wduld prove a useful paper 
for boys, The subscription is only Rs. 2>8 per 
annum. 


Df' Fishe* on Teacher* 

Dr. Fisher said in the course of a recent 
speech:—“ The'whol^e seevet of education depends 
on the teaeheV We have to work through human 
instruments and no nation is well advised to 
allow its teaching profeWdn to becoms disconten- 
te'l or unattractive to (aleiit end devotion. The 
teaching profession is a disinterebted profession, 
and there must always be a missionary spirit in 
the profession. T do not want it to be highly 
paid, but I want it to be adequately paid. There 
is no calling which makes such a .constant and 
continuous demand upon high spirits as the 
calling of the teacher. A good teacher tkould flood 
a dost room with his vitaliti/.'' 


* Medical College for Bombay 

At a meeting of thd Mniii‘'i|>Hl Corporation of 

Bombay held on the 12'h instant, the following 

letter from Dr. D D S.ith.iyo and Dr, Abraham 

S. £rulkav,WH6 considered : — 

( 

“ V^e beg to draw,your attention to the urgent 
beceesity of expediting the scheme of a new 
Medical College and the King Edward MeinoriH] 
Hospital undertaken by the Corporation some 
years ago, detail of which have already been 
worked out. In connection with this we beg to 
bring to your notice the fact that a large number 
of students was refused admission in Che Grant 
Medical College, the only institution of its kind 
<in the Presidency, for wan^ of sulEcirtit accom¬ 
modation You may also be aware that admis 
sioii of Irdian students ,iii the medical colleges in' 
England is not as o-asy, as it formerly used to be. 
Also the present hospital accommodation in 
Bombay is not sufficient to meet the* demands of 
the ever increasing population even ii. normal 
timeif, much leas so in large epidomics. e there¬ 
fore request jou in the interest of inedici\l educa¬ 
tion and the suffering humanity to expedite the 
above-mentioned schemes ” 

Dr. A. Q. Viegas' mo'ion that the letter be 
forwarded to the Comitiissioner with a request 

that the scheme be oxpedit«d was adoptel. 

« 

The Municipal Commi-ssioner raid he Was doing 
.bis best to expedite matters, and he hoped when 
the Prince of Wales came to Bombay be would be 
able to lay the ^foundation stone* of the hospital 
building. 
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The Fir«t Indian Chief Juitice 

Mr. Sbiwli liiJ, Bar-fit-L'iw, and Puisne Judge 
of the Punjab High Ooiti t, has been {ip[>ointed' 
Chief Justice uf the High Court of the Punjab. 



This is the first time in the history of British 
Itule in Indis, writes the Bengalee, in the course of 
a leadiue article, when an Indian has bean 
appointed a permanent Chief Justice of an Indian 
High Court. “ It was only last year that the 
Punjal^Chief Court was raised to the status of a* 
nigh Court; arid within twelve months, an 
Indian has been made the permanent Chief 
Justice of the High Court and the head of the 
judicial administration of the Province. It is a 
significant and welcome indication of a real 
change iff the angle of vision of the^ Oovernmont, 
and the steadily progressive character of* British 
Brule.” Thjs appointment, as the Indian Socu^ 
Heformer points out, is “ the pulling down of one 
other invidious fljstiucUon in Indian Administra¬ 
tion." 


Sir Aihutoih Mukerjee 

Sir A^utosh Muherjee took bis seat on the 
befleh as Acting Chief Justice of Bengal on 
March 24, when the members of the legal p*-ofes- 
sion congratulated his Lordship, This is ihe fourth 
occasion in which an Indian Vakil Judge has 
acted as Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir liomesh 
Mitter having acted twice and ^ir Obander 
,Madbab Ohose once. The Advocate-General and 
•others^ havii g addressed. His Lordship Sir 
Ashutc^h Mukeijee in reply said ;—“Since A904 
wiien 1 was invited to accept a seat on the Bench 
of this Court, 1 may say conscientiously 1 have 
never spared {pyseif in the discharge of my judicial 
duties, and it is a soiirre of genuine satisfaction to 
me to find that 1 enjoy the confidence of all 
brancl't s of*bho prorcssion. 1 wish 1 could persuade 
mjaelf that I possess all the good things which you 
so genenoutly attributed to me, but 1 realise that, 
whatever success 1 may have achieved in the 
discharge*of my judicial duties, that success is in 
a very large measure due to the assistance which 
1 have received troin the members of the pro 
fession who love appeared before ame, and who 
have assisted me with their groat talent and 
learning Tbe value of tliat assistance is not 
probably always realised or acknowledged. ^'1 
venture to express the hope that, duiirig the short 
time that 1 may have to preside over tbe delibera¬ 
tions of this Court, I may continue to receive that 
assistance, so that the great traditions of this 
Coprt may*remain unbroken.” 

• The Virtue of Law • 

In tbe couAe of a thoughtful and suggestive 
article in a recent mimli^r of Xveryman on tbe 
League of Nations, the Bight Hon. Sir Frederick 
Pollock insists that w&at is needed above al! is 
tbe clear \nd lively sense of honour, justice and 
fair dealing, tie due iu equal measure to all 
members in the Commonwealth of Nations; to 
thJ weaker not less than to the stronger, but 
more. “ Many years ago,” he writes, “ I heard a 
speech at Calcutta which assumed from beginning 
to end, qui^ innocently, thaUthe purpose of the 
British Co^pire In India was to enable Scottish 
merchants to wnake their fortunes in the jute 
trade. We are not all tradesmen, neither are all 
tradesmen nasrow-minded, but we all have our 
jute somewhere trying to warp our sense of 
justice.* Let*us beware of It, and remember that 
the virtue of law U td do justice truly, that ia^ 
for tbe common good, and indiiierently, that is, 
rendering even to tbe unjust no less than theirdue, 
a*bd giving no more to ourselves and our friends,” 
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Tropical Diteatea * 

Speakieg on tropical and sub-tropieal diaoasea, 
Qndar the auapices of tke Royal Colonial Insti* 
tute, Dr. Loilifi W. Samboo, referring to plague 
and rat extermination, raid that he bad little* 
faith in the general cruaade against the rat.' 
Ezporience had ebo^n^^saya a contemporary, that 
it was practically impossible to exterminate rats, 
the more that are killed, the faster the remainder 
breed in the better and freer conditions of life 
that were thus opened to them. He does believe 
though to a certain extent, in making buildings 
and dwelling houses “rat-proof.” becan5Ee rats, 
like many other animals, are susceptible tn a 
change in environment, and this could* best be 
secured by a change in architecture, mnkine it 
impovible for the rat to secure a home in huiM- 
ings. Sir Patrick Manaon, himaelf a re('neni<--ed 
auth irity on tropical diseases, presided nt the 
lecture and ^described the lecturer as one who 
possessed a faculty for forming theories and 
bypotbases and collecting facts to fit them. Tt. is 
not a scientific method of investigation, but there 
is no doubt that it has been fruitful of results in 
the investigation of tropical diseases. 

The Ten Commandment* 

Sir George Newman, Chief Medical 'Officer ‘to 
the Boards of Health and of Education*in Eng¬ 
land, lays dowo ten commandtnent? of preventive 
medicine! which deserve careful Btud5'. They 
are: , 

I. Eugenios and the principles of sound 
breeding • 

ii. Maternity, and the care, protection and 
'encouragement of the function of Mothdrbood. 

iii. Infant welfare and the reduction of infant 
mortality. 

iv. The heslth and physique qf the school child 
and adoleecent. 

V Sanitation an(^ ap improved peksonal and 
domestic environment. „ ' 

vi. Industrial hygiene, the health of the worker 

in the workshop. * ^ 

vii. The prevention and treatment of infectious 

disease. ’ . • ■ > 

viii. The prevention and treatment of non* 
infectious disease. 

ix. The education of the people in hygiene. 

z. Research, inquiry and ioveetigation. 


Slumber Malady 

Oases of lethargic encephalitis,' a form*of 
eleepiflg aieknw, ara reported in London, in New 
York and in France. 

Mrs. Dora Muntz, Awq’nty-nine, aNewYoik 
resident, slept 102 days, and it wa4 decided tn 
endeavour to awaken her by music. 

A. young violonist named Hoffman was engaged 
to play by the bedside of the sick woman. After 
playing a Hungarian rhapsody without effect, the 
musician changed -to Schubert’s “ Serenade.” 
After a few minutes the patient opened 'her eyes 
and nodded her head, and after nearly an hour of 
tbe-moeie the woman was fully awake. 

• In the London Hospital there are seven cases. 

Lethargic ei'cephalitia has been spreading in 
France for some time past, cases haying been ro 
portW from all parts of the country, 

Sn^e Bite* 

Colonel F. Wall, 1. M. S , an authority on 
Snakes an^ their poisons, does not believe in the 
efficiency of snake stones.' lie is at present in 
Oeylbn, and interviewed by the Tinua of Ctylon, 
ne pointed out that what had to be remembeierl 
in connection with snake stones and other alleged 
oure^ was that between 30 and 50 per cent, of 
pqrsorv) bitten by cobras did not die for the simple 
reason that the venom injected did not amount 
to a fata) dose, If, in such cases, snake htdne^ 
or any other kind of so-called remedy wdre applied, 
that particular remedy naturally got the credit 
' for the recovery. *. 

Oolonql Wall said that the extraordinary dis- 
crepancies found in connection with snake bite 
cases bad been proved by very careful and most 
interesting experiments which had been carried 
*ut by Messrs, Acton and Knowles of fhe Indian 
Medical Service. Their laboratory experiment 
corroborated clinical experience. A large cobra, 
’ it was found, will often inject a veiry much 
smaller dose of venom than a very small cobra. 
They have reduced the matter to a scientific 
certainty and have proved that this applies net 
only to cobras but also to other poisonous snakes. 
They have also found that snakes will often bite 
one dog and not kill and almost ifiimediately 
afterwards bite another and kill. A most ingeni- 
'ous method is adopted of arriving- at the dose 
which has been injected into the tissues, and some 
amazingly contradictory' results have been ob¬ 
tained. 

* • 
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A Record in Brilliance 


• e 

Super-Man in \he Mbon 

PrufwBor Williftm‘^.•Pickering, the eminent 
Uarvrtrd A&tronomer, who recently luaHe n study 
nf the Moon from an observatory at Kingeton, 
Jamaica, deoiares that there are evidences of the 
existence of a race of euperior beings on the 
earth's satellite, which has till now been 
regarded as barren and devoid of all forms of life, 
both vegetable and animal. 

Professor Pickering ssserts that a careful study 
of the surface .of the Moon through a telescope 
lens unquestionably reveals vegetation in spots 
on the Moon’s surface, particulaify in and round 
tlio craters of some of the extinct volcanoes. 

The astronomer states that in only a Mugle 
spot on the Moon is tlje sppearnnee of this 
vegetation green ; otherwise, so f.T ae it has been 
observed, it is like sagebrush or some of the cacti, 
or black-like lichens. , 

At the height oh the summer solstice, on the 
Moon this vegetation is evei^ purplish blacktnear 
the equator. * 

The most f.i<-cii]atiiig result of the vegetation 
discoveries, however, U that of the* vegetation's 
spreading along tho course of What look ^xno^^ly 
like twin artii]m.a1 canals—simitar in character and 
appearance to those called man-made on Mais. 

These Moon canids. Professor Piskering points 
out, are np less in appearance than thos^ 

on Mare, 

• • Thus the man in the Moon becomes a distinct 
and real possibility as a being, sun a superior 
being, at tbat,*perhAps the peer of the lords of 
the earth. * 

• * 

A New Rocket * 

Prof.* R. H. Goddard has devised a rocket • 
which he believes will be capable of carrying 
recording instruments through the 200 miles of 
the earth’s, atmosphere. It will be capable of 
reaching an altitude of 230 miles in 6^ minutes. 
A parachute will slow down its descent so that 
the recording instruments can do thsir work. The 
rocket will derive'its energy from a series* of ex¬ 
plosive charges. Prof. Goddard believes that the* 
work of Che rqpket can be extended to greater 
Oights than that now. suggested—even to the 
Mboa, 240,000 miles 1 


The most intensely brilliant light in the world is 
thdt produced by the flow of electric current bet¬ 
ween two pencils of carbon. The supremacy of this 
light—the c&rbon “ arc" lamp, discovered by Hum¬ 
phry Davy about one hundred years ago is threat¬ 
ened by a new ty^ie pf lamp, in which an arc is 
“ btruckj’ as the phrase goes between two minute 
globules of tungsten in a vacuum bulb similar to 
that of an ordinary electric lamp. Just befoie 
the war, British reseaich had produced a lamp of 
this type with 100 candle poi^r, and the resump¬ 
tion of the investigation after the stress* of war 
Las enabled a^means to be discovered of producing 
larger globules, so that lamps of much higher 
candle-power have been made At an early date 
one 4Ith 4,400 candle-pow.T will make its appear¬ 
ance Ae the source of light is practically a 
point, the lamp is very suit <ble for kinematogreph 
work and for various microscopic and sutgical 
puipoae^ Being rich in the actinic rajs’which 
net on sei sitive pUtee, it has nisi) a wide scope in 
photography. lt%efficiency ia very high, though 
not quito so high as that of tVio ^cest types of 
arc lamp, and its simplicity, its convenience, its 
long life and the absence of dickeiing in its 
light are likely to make this*BritiBh invention 
very pnpu'ar, nhciever a concentrated light is 
required. 

The Sun's Heat 

.About ft9 per cont of our share of the Sun's 
Heat is i;pflect«<l from clouds back into sgace with¬ 
out ever reading the earth’s land or water sur¬ 
face, acmi'ding to a member of the BiiTithivOijiHn 
Astro physical Observatory. Observations from a 
military balloon were made over the San Gabriel 
valley, Galifortiia, with an instrument recording 
the heat radii^tion from the whole sky or fram the 
Sun or sky separately, and were undertaken above - 
a jayer of fog or low cloud. Repeated measure- 
ments were made from T to 10 a.h., with expo¬ 
sures both to th| Sun and sky combined, and to 
the layer of cloud below. The results agree fairly 
well in sbSwing that 78 gcr*cent. of the radiation 
reaching the upper surface of the cloud sheet was 
i-eflected, and it seemed evident that only about 
22 per cent, of the Sun’s rays could reach the body 
of a planet completely encased in a sheath of 
smooth cloud. The mean*cloudineS8 of the earth 
being about 50 per cent., it appears that about 39 
per cent, of the'Sun’s Heat is rejected or thrown 
back without opportunity to render useful service. 
J'opular Scienc$ Siftinga. 
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M. Clemenceau 

M. Clemenoeau, the ex-Preoiier.of France, 
bae decided, to go on a hunting tour to Africa, a 
characteristic recreation for the energetic “Tiger.” 
He writes to a New Yoik newspaper:— 

“Mypteaeu^e trip to Egypt baa mitigVted the 
necessity fur careful diet, for I have fourteen 
ip&rmitiee—one for each of President Wiison’e 
pointa. X am tire4 of politics, and intend to 
follow Kooaevelt'e example by going far into the 
heart of the desert for big game hunting and, 
incidentally, to seek a fortune in rubber. 

An adventurous French business man and 
eminent chemist, who is acconipanyiiig me, has 
disogvered a new process of i-rfining, and we 
expect to start a new enlerpiise, using the gum 
of the euculj ptus, 

The excitement of the pursuit of wetvlth w.ll, 

I hope, compensate for the activity of pnliticiii 
life. A man* ia a fool to' devote hie young yc»is 
to pjliticil squibbles, which loott both mean and 
petty compiled with the wonders of Nature.” 

Mrs. Fawcett 

We have pleasul^l in leproduving the following 
paragraph from the British Wsskly :— 

Mrs. Fawceti’s many friends and admircis were 
anxious that the great }ear 1919 should nut close 
without a personal tribute being presented to'her 
to matk the triumph of the suifi-sge'cause,*to 
which she has given all the best years of her life. 
They thel'ofore presented herewith a chrque on 
New Year’s Day, with the hope that it might be 
used entirely for her own. comfort and pleaauie. 
She has sent the following letter of acknowledg¬ 
ment and thanks “ The letter and the {vonder- 
ful present did indeed give me a keen pang of 
pleasure, and 1 do bless and thank all the donors 
for the love which prompted it, and especially fgr 
all the strong backing they have given me in my 
work. What 1 accomplished is really due to this: 
without it, I could have done nptfiiog.” 

Hon. Ambika ‘Charon Mazuthdor 

The Bmgaise writes :— , ' 

We are sorry to learn that, owing to protracted 
ill-health the Hon’ble Babu Ambika Obaran 
Mazumdar, the grand old man of kast Bengal, 
has been compelled te resign bis' seat in the 
Bengal Legislative Oouooil. We are on the 
thi-eshold of a new era when the country requires, 
more tban ever, the ripe experience, mellow 
judgment and consumate ability of veterans like. 


Babu Ambika Obarau h(szutndar to lead her to 
the destined goal. He is one of those staunch 
patriots whose life|ong devotion and ’services to 
the Motherland, have helped* in a great measure, 
the inauguration of the new state of things 
brought about by the Reforms Act. Through 
good report and evil, undaunted by trials and 
tribulations, he has stuck to his self-imposed 
patriotic duties for well-nlgh'half a century, His 
* services to the country both in or outside the 
Oouncil form a glorious chapter in her history. 

Rai Sitanath Ray 


We regret to announce the death of the 
Hon’ble Rni Bahadur Sitanath Bay, Mimher of 
the Imperial Legislative Oouncil,'on the 12th 



instant from pneumonia. The deceased was a* 
rich banker, and was noted for some prominent 
war-gifts. Since 1903 he bad been continuously 
connected with either tho Provincial Oohncil or 
with the’ Imperial Legislative Council. He re- 
ptesented the non-olBcial members of the Bengal 
Council in the Imperial Legislative Oouncil. In 
1916 KaiSitanatk Rai presided over the Industrial 
Conference at Lucknow, 
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Lord Sinha and ^it Critic*. ' 

Speaking on the “Coming Kleetionfi," at the CnI- 
cutta Univereiity Inetitute, Mr. D. C. Qhoee saM:— 
“The two oatstanding'e^lnts id politicH recently 
bare been Lord Binha’a ^i-poech at tbe Indian * 
Aeeooiation and the protOAt n^eeting at r^itna, 
which baa denounced that tipoech. 1 bnvo rend 
very carefully Lord Sinha’e apeecb and the pro¬ 
ceedings of the nleeting at Pntiia, nnd I ciinfeKs 
that lam amazed at the resolution whic'i wsia 
passed at the Patna meeting. There was only 
one topic in Lord Sinha's speech, and that wus the 
question whether tbe two greater parties in poli¬ 
tics in this country, viz, the Kxtromis^s and the* 
Moderates, cnuld cooJesce Now Lend Sitiha 
never said that tbe two parties should in no cir¬ 
cumstances CO opomto. What he said was Miiit, 
having regard to the dill'eieii^ce in ideals mid especi¬ 
ally in methods, tho two parties should not coal¬ 
esce. No doubt 3 'ou am say and I nm not sure 
that it would not be a logilimato <:iij;ic:istn of the 
:■ <eeob that Lord Sinaia might have matin it clear, 
as Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bftsu did, that ho w^s in 
favour of co-operation with \he extremist party* 
when it was necessary and desirable, imd when 
tbe interest of the country demanded it. Now, 
wh/it is the record of men belonging to tho party, 
which organised the Patna meeting, in the tnattbr 
of promoting strife and disunion ? Who was it 
tint called Mr Surendra Nath Baniinrjoa, who 
baa spent his life in devoted wrvico to his 
motherland, impostpi? Who me the people* 
again who have called‘men, who have honestly dif- 
feired from them on tho queetiun of J^sforms, 
ftflo-hunters, ofhce-'Ferkers, trnitoisnid flunkejs'^ 
Who was it also that fought tooth snd nml fur 
tho exclusion of Lord Sinhn’s nauie from the 
Congress Resolution nSVring thanks to those, by 
whose fiTorts tbe Reform proposals have mat^ial- 
ised into law ? Who is it further that has pto 
claimed that no man, unwilling to subscribe to tlie 
Congress Resolution on the Heform Act, should 
be allowed to enter the Uuuiicils ? All these, 
we suppose, do not create division and discord. 
Is it any wonder ^hat our people are becoming 
sick of these methods of party warf.are 2 Consider 
this hypoetisy, the insincerity of th» whole pro¬ 
ceeding. I wilPndw refer to one or two speeches 
that were deUvered at the Patna meeting Pundit 
Moti Lai Nehru ms good enough to say that “ on 
close analysis it leems to him thrtt the Oovern- 
ment party included the Moderates.” This dictum 


comes from a man who not long agd was all for 
“British Character ” in connection with tbe im- 
poitant question of BimuU-ineous examination. 
In giving evidence before the Public Services Com¬ 
mission, he dissociated himself from tl^e United 
Provinces Congress Gomuiitee of which be was 
the President and sai^ thus :—“ The almost uni¬ 
versal dl^:tsire of the educated csmaiunity for 
simultaneous examination in India end in England 
IS, in tbe circuinstanccs, very natural. Indeed, the 
strict justice of the case rtquiies thet the ex- 
aiiiination for the Indian Civul Sotvice ehomd be 
held only in India. But there are prncticnFdifdcul-• 
tie.sin the way, and these cannot in my opinion be 
surmounted by merely holding the examination 
in both countries, etc, etc.” Again it is a fact 
that when ifi Decotnbor 1915 Mrs Besantcame to 
Allahabad to obtain signatures to a notice calling 
a Conference at Bombay to consider tho question 
of a Home Rule League, Mr, Nehiii declined to 
sign it od the ground that even a discus>ibn was 
premature, and it w.as madi.ess to think of Home 
Rule for India. J'his is tho record of the stern 
patriot, the unbending nationHliNt,aPutidit Moti 
Lai Nehru, who now accuses men who diH'erfrom 
him as having sold their souls to Government. 
Consider also the sperch of ML C U Dia, Mr. 
D.ia has levelled a gibe at Lord Sinlm for l aving 
said at the Bombay Oengi-rss in 1915 that the 
time was not jet for complete Self (l-jvernment 
in ledia, and fur hig speech in London in support 
of blie Reform proposals fi'iniiilnietl by Lord 
Chelmsford a»;d Mr. Monb'gu. Lord Sinha had 
s.aid ill Londoa that it was no use saying that the 
time warvripc For substniitinl advanco in*the road 
to Self Government, and that tho time would 
neiRr ariivc in tho ey‘s of those, whose self inter¬ 
est and tjinidity urged continuance of the existing 
order of thinjje. The point of the gil'C i* that 
LonI Si(«ha turns and twists and charges his 
opyiions «t official inspiration. This is a libel. 
Ir. can easily bo demor strated that Lord Sinha 
has been consistent throughout What he ynid 
at the Bomhsy "Congress, he reiterated on tbe 
occision oF«iiioving the scconYl reading of the Re¬ 
form Act i» the tiouso of Ijords. 

Imperial Conference Report 
The Report hf the Imperial Conference, issued 
on April 7, recommends the eaily foruiat'on of an 
Empire" Tl'ireau of Statistics It suggests that 
the money necesgary for*the maintenance of the 
Bureau shouM he provided by joint contributions 
from the various countries concerned, in propor- 
tkiDB agreed upon. 
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The New Europe 

The Bight Rov. Dr. Nicholas Yelimirovio in a 
a striking art'cle in the Mu> Aurope for, January 
writes 

A re bom Europe will be a really new Europe., 
But a Europe merely set free geographically, 
politically, and economically, without a spiritual 
re-birth, will be a technical delusion, a castle in 
the air, as she was before. Freedom has been a 
a sacred notion, closely connected with religioo 
and mystioism, in every civilisation but the 
modern European. This sacred word has been 
tbe very watchword of the highest religions, of 
the hardest spiritual training. If religion be put 
aside, what then is freedom bnt a mirag«, a tyranny 
in disguise ? Materialism in science, epicureanism 
in conduct and freedom—these three cannot be 
blended into one, no, by no alchemy in all the 
universe. A,nd yet this is the hopeless under¬ 
taking of the continent which guides maukit.d 
and means to guide it! 

The Turkish Peace 

Referring to tbe problems facing the new Peace 
Conference in London, Mr. Wilson Harris wlvo re¬ 
presented the Daiiy News at the Peace Conference 
in Paris states that there is a substantial agree¬ 
ment between tbe Allies nn the main points of the 
Turkish settlement. Tbe Sultan will b^ left at 
Constantinople while the Oallipoli Peninsula, 
with the opposite coast, will be o'‘cupi«H, like .the 
shore of the Bosphorus, by an Inter-AUied 
Force. Symrna is likely to goto Qreeoe. Armenia 
will (» given independence, buttheketual frontiers 
are yet to be defined. The amount of control to 
be exercised over the Turks in Europe promises to 
provoke contention and delicate problems- are 
likely to arise with regard to Syi is, Palestine and 
Arabia. 

M. Millecaod, in the jiourse of a statement 
before tbe Foreign Afiairs Committee of the 
Chamber, sud with regard to tbe ,Turkish ques¬ 
tion that two solutions were under consideration ; 
first, depriving the* Turks of Constiwtinople and 
second, leaving tbe city ip the bands of tbe Turks 
frith certain international guarantees. M. Hille- 
rand eaid that France favoured the second 
solution. 


The Japeaete PreM 

The demoeratio movement in Japen, of whiph 
the demand for universal suffrage is a sure 
symptom, is not likefy to leave tbe Press unaffec- 
t^. Japan is still in tbe olutobes of clan, ad¬ 
ministration and forwrtrd 'looking Japanese are 

. busy devising methods to bring tbe adminietra- 
tion hi line with" the ufkchineryof the enlightened 
countries of tbe West. The freedom of the Press 
is a point on which Young Japan is insistent 
The Japanese Press seems to tbe suffering a great 
deal from bureaucratic intolerance and a corres¬ 
pondent's account of it in a contemporary has to 
US in Indi i a somewhat familiar ring about it. 

“ The police have the authority to suppressany 
edition of any paper without giving any ade¬ 
quate reason be^ ond that it violates their regula¬ 
tions ; and they can make the paper pay a fine 
of ^00 yen or have the editor go to prison. 
Japanese editors and publii-heiH have to submit 
to these disabilities, without redress, being unable 
even to know bnfore hand how to avoid offending 
the police, since the offence for which they suffur 
is not defiqit%ly pointed out and they are unable 
to a^oid a repetition pf tbJ offence. Thus, the 
jKiliCe can at any time come down on a piper for 
200 yen, and there is no escape. In the same 
way, JspaneHA citizens may be arrested without 
any warrant charging them with offence, and 
updergo imprisonment and long extmioation with 
DO way of defence. Recently, a Young Professor 
at the fmperial University, Tokio, was dismissed 
from that Institution and prosecuted by the 
police for publishing comments on a book of 

' Kuropatkin's. The cnmm'Sats contained nothing 
to which any one could see any possible objection. 
To makeTthc matter worse, tha t'ial wns carriw'i 
on in secret; and still worse, the agitation against 
the young sohoUr was alleged to be in the protec¬ 
tion of the Imperial House Tnis custom of 
dragging in the interests of the Imperfki House • 
as an excuse for suppression of modern ideas is 
sure to lead to the very dangers that tbg autho¬ 
rities are trying to avoid. M oreover, it is a libel 
on the Japanese people, who are among tbe most 
loyal Bubj-cts in the world and nwd no eodJ 
ling to protect their agelong loyalty. These 
proz-ecutions for “lese majesty,” where none was 
intended or even exists, are naturally resented by 
most Japanese ” 

. It is expected that such anachronisms will be 
got rid of by the energy and persistence of 
the New Dsmqcratie Mov^eiAent.. 
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THE TURKISH.TREATY 

By the editor. 


# N Tuesday, the llth May at 10-25 p.u. 
the terms of the Turkish treaty were 
handed over to the Turkish doiegation, 

I with the information that they wore 
granted a month to deposit observations. Reuter 
has cabled that Tewfik Pasha received » the 
document with trembling hands and briefly 
acknowledged it in a voice snaken with emotion. 
This is no surprise ; for according to the propoaaU 
Turkey is to be ruthlessly dismembered and that 
« eauH the passing jiway of the groat Ottoman 
Empire. It is no exaggeration to state thrt to 
all intent.s and purposes the Turk is to be turned 
out of Europe. In the future Turkey in Asia 
will consist of Asia Minor only. “The fringe of 
tecritory conceded to him (the .Sultan) represents 
the barest necessity for the defence bf his 
capital ” and Constantinople alone has been saved 
for the T^iks. 

The message of H. E tho Vifcoroy to the 
Muslim people is in utself an admission of the^ 
tremendous wrong proposed to bo iiillirted on the 
^uelim world. While we,appreciate tho line senti¬ 
ment that has prompted the Viceroy to expre-ss 
hi< sympathy with the Moslems in their hour of 
trial we must take excoptiou to Hi» Excellency’s 
Ktatomenh that the terms are in full accordanci 
with the “ high principles " talked of in conn&tion 
with the peace aettlemont. In a solemn speech , 
made by Croat Britain’s highest representative, 
the Prime Minister, it was publicly proclaimed : 

“ Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
cipital or df the rich and renowned lands of 
Asia Minor and Thrace which are predomvnently 
Turkish in race,” The terms now pvoposrd 
do cast this pledge, away to the wind^ 

We are glad that prominent politicians in , 
England ta^e a more solemn and serious view of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge. In a letter to the 
Tim«8 Mr. Charles Roberts, thS well-known 
Iriend of India, indignantly points out: ‘‘ the 
Prime Minister may regard bis own words lightly 


if he chooses but be has no right to break a 
pledge given on behalf of the nation. It is 
incrediblo that such a pledge should not have 
been kept I'd the letter and in the spirit.” 

Having said this much one must confess that 
the Ooternmenfc of India and Mr, Montagu the 
Secretary of State have done their best from the 
very begmiiing to represent the Moslem case at its 
best. The Government of India’s Communique 
explains that Co.l6tantinople was saved for the 
Turks as a concession to Indian Moslem senti¬ 
ment coupled with the strong representations 
made by the Indian Governipent. It is yet 
possible that by further constitutional elTorts the 
Treaty may be revised though it would be too 
much to hope for any strikingly favourable terms. 
But in any case, as we have more than once 
obseVved, it would be folly to resort to any action 
tikdiy to 'embarrass a Government which bas 
been distinctly on the side of the people on this 
question. N<^-co‘bperation if resorted to with 
reference to the Indian Government will only 
result in paralysing order'and creating confusion 
without in any way helping the cause of the 
Kbilafati Non co operation with the authors of 
the Treaty tus. tho Allied Council, would be 
meaningless though more logical. We can only 
texder the advice of a thoughtful Mabomedan 
who writes in tho columns of a contemporary :— 

Ho catiiatropbe equal in magnitude lius bofulleD 
Islam since the fafl of Baghdad. But for that reason 
we should npt allow our wounded foolings to got the 
better of opr judgment. My humblo advice to niy 
people is to bq calm and patient. Violence in deed 
and speech should bo avoided in this critical hour. 
Let no one think of having recourse to means other 
than Constitutional. 

At the samo time we deem it our duty to 
warn Che’ Government of the danger of giving 
way to panic under any circumstanco. It behoves 
them to exercise the greatest sympathy and 
caution and to avoid wounding the susceptibilities 
eff a proud people who suffer under the eenee of 
a great wrong. 









Ithe league of nations 

By Mr. M. De P. WEBB, c.i.e., c.d.e. 


HEN, some twelve oaontbs ago, the states* 
men of the British Empire and its Allies 
were assembled in Paris sitting in 
judgment on one* of the most appelling 
•rimes in national history, devising the Peace 
Treaty with Germany, and drawing up the Oove- , 
iiant of the League of Nations, they not only ' 
attempted to secure j;he punishment of the chief 
oriminaVs and substanti^ reparation by the whole 
of the German peoples, but they also endeavoured 
to bring into being a combination of< the Govern* 
ments of the world which would assure all 
mankind against a repetition of the horrors and 
losses of any other great war in the future, and 
would at the same time provide the machinery 
for estabUsbing justice and fairplay between all 
nations and peoples, and for carrying forward the 
entire human race in one harmonious whole, 
Surely, no 'greater idea has ever inspired men’s 
activities eiuce the world begaW. 

It is perhaps not yet widely realised that with¬ 
out such machinery,—without the creation of a 
liOague of Nation; such as that recently conceived, 
cirilisation must assuredly perish. For, unless 
some method be now provided whereby inter¬ 
national differences can be adjusted without the 
barbarous expedient of war,—unless some inter¬ 
national understanding be arrived at whereby the 
weaker races of the earth can be ^protecbod, 
strengthened, and uplifted-—unless, in shert, inter¬ 
national, co operation can be substituted for 
unrestricted international competition an& rivalry, 
the leading nations will assuredly attempt, to 
safeguard themselves as best they csn—each for 
himself; and this must mean a contiauation of 
that ‘secret diplomacy, of that constant effort to 
build up a balance of power,” aud of that piling 
up of armaments (on land and sea and in the air) 
which has been going on for centuries, which has 
invariably failed iu the pest to prevent war, ani ' 
toAtc4 would i-Mvitahj-y /all again. For the world 
has only so far learnt the mere Alphabet of 
destnicrion. A great war in the fiiture would be 
ten times more costly and wasteful than the 
struggle just ended ; and the prep^^tion for such 
a war would mean an expenditure of time, energy 
and wealth so vast tbdt neither braihs indus- 
<trial surplus products' would be available in 
sufficient quantities to permit of further human 
progress. Civilisation would be brought to a 
standstill. The Covenant of the lieague of 
Nations would represent the high water mark of 


national endeaVour from which bsffled humanity 
would recede to yet another "dark age” not to 
emerge probably for oenturns to come. ^ 

Happily, there need be no fear of such a 
calamity U only the peoples of the world will give 
some thought and attention to the matter, and 
will recoguise that it is in the best interests (and 
therefore the duty) of every individual man and 
woman to promote a proper understanding, and to 
* take a personal, active part in the work, of tho 
League of Nations. The aims of the League are 
very clearly laid down in the Preamble to the 
fOoveuaut of the 28th April, 1919. They are. . 
"to promote intornational cooperation and to 
achieve international peace and security by the 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to war; by 
the prescription of open, just and honourable 
relations between nations : by the firm establish¬ 
ment of the understandings of international law 
as the actual rule of conduct among Governments ; 
and by the •maintenance of justice and a scrupul¬ 
ous respect for all treaty obligations in the deal¬ 
ings of organised peoples with one another " , ,. 

The first and foremost object of the League, it 
will be noticed is the prevention of war. Artieles 
YlII to XVIl contain the provisions designed .to 
Beeure*uhis end. They cover 

(1) The limitation of national armaments. 

(2) A mutual guarantee of territory and 
independence.. 

. (.?) A recognition that %ny circumstance which 

threatens international peace is a matter of inter¬ 
national wtarest. 

(4) An agreement not to go to war till 'n 
peaceful settlement of a dispute has been tried. 

(5) Machinery for securing a peaceful settle- 
went, with due provision for publicity. . 

(6^ The sanctions to be employed -to punish a 
breach of the agreement referred to above in (4). 
‘ (7) Similar arrangements for settling 'disputes 

where States not memliers of the League of 
Nations are concerned. 

Article YJXl makee it quite plain that the 
League canuot dictate as to the size of individual 
nations’ defensive forces, It can and no doubt 
will make suggestions for the consideration of its 
members which they are quite free to accept or 
reject as they please. 

Article XYl ie specially noteworthy. It pro¬ 
vides that if any Member of the League should 
resort to war in disregard of its coventpts under 
the drtigles of the League^* it shall ipoo faoto be 
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deemdd to have cosamitted an act of war against 
all other Members of the League which undertako 
inmediatel;' to subject it to the severance of all 
trade and fioanetal relations, the prohibitions of 
all intercourse between tlioir nationals and tho 
nationals of the covepant-breaking State, and the 
prevention of all finandial, commercial, and por- 
eonal intercourse between the nationals of the 
covenant'brenking State the natioifale of any 
other State, whether a Member of the Leuguo or 
not. Here we see the most far reaching and 
determined effort yet made by any group of groat 
nations to prevent further outbreaks of war in 
the future. 

But it is not only in the prevention of war 
that the League of Nations will exert powerful 
induonce. By aiming to secure somo control ov^r 
national health activities, diabase, and certain 
forms of noxious troflic,—by working to obtain 
" fair and humane conditions of labour foe men 
and women” throughout the world,—by striving 
for freedom of communica^iunK and transit:, aiid 
equitable treatment for the cotnuierce of all 
Members,—and by providing for tlie prutcutiun, 
education, and administration peoples “ not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenu¬ 
ous conditions of tho Aiodern world (c'/; 
Articles XXII to XXV), the Lo.aguo of Nations 
will assuredly provo to be the most benefiuent 
international organisation which the heart and 
brain of mankind have yet managed to evolvoi 

At the present day, not only Groat Britain, 
but eac|) of the other leading nations of the world, 
finds itself face to face with a group of most 
complicated social at^ economic problems—bugp 
war debts and heavy taxation ; short supplies and 
difficulties of transport; continuously rising 
prices and greatly increased cost of living; 
depreciated currencies and dislocated foreign ex¬ 
changes ; plus a widespread determination among 
the mapual labouring classes to reduce the basd- 
ships of their lives by working less hours and 
obtaining increased wages. All these problems 
are ifiternational in their bearings, requiring 
international consultation and, in most cases, 
international co-operation if satisfactory and 
sound solutions are to bo found. What better 
organisation exists for dealing with these world- 
problems than the League of Nations ? 

At tBe same time, it must be mentioned that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 'has been 
severely .criticised by certain publicists fti 
England 
for the 
these lii 
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League of Nations, our country will be drawn into 
disputes that are of no concern to ais,—we shall 
be involved in expense, and our liberty of action 
li^iU be curtailed with no corresponding benefits 
to ourselves,—opportunities for endless interna¬ 
tional diffdhences of opinion will be created, and 
our State (or Empire) will be more likely to be 
disintegrated than consolidated far better for us 
(and for each of the other nations^ to look after 
itself and rely upon its own strong right arm 
rather than depend upon a shadowy union of 
outsiders, die and so on. 

The consequences of a further period inter¬ 
national competition in armaments have been 
already dealt with. For the rest, it may suffice 
to point out that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is a solemn agreement between sovereign 
States who have voluntarily consented to limit 
their complete freedom of action in certain 
direction for the greater good of themselves and 
the world at large. The suggestion that this 
willing'co operntion is likely to produce dangerous 
friction between the contracting, parties, and 
eventually the adisiutegratioD of the British 
Empire and other States with overseas responsibt- 
lities, can only find acceptance in minds that are 
out of sympathy with the trend of human 
progress which is now quite clearly from nationa¬ 
lism towards internationalism. 

In strong contrast with the opinions of those 
who criticise adversely the Covenant of t^e 
Ldhgue of Nations, are tho carefully weighed 
views of’tbe British Labour Party—the party, be 
it ren^pmberod, to whom many of India’s 
politicians ye Faoking for the furtBer political 
developrnenf of their native countay. At the 
British Trades’ Congrsas held in Ulasgow in 
S>eptember laat, % Resolution was passed in 
Buppoct of the League of Nations, and a Mani¬ 
festo signetj by all I..t.bour’8 leading brains waa 
aooordngly issued to the world. The A^nifesto 
which contains a reasoned explanation of the 
objects of, and benefits expected from, tho 
proposed organisation, concludes with the follow¬ 
ing words... . '‘ The League of Nations is the 
greatest •experiment ever* tried upon the earth. 
In its silfcccss lies the future hope of humanity. 
It can only succeed if it be a real League ol 
Peoples, nob merely a I^eague of Governments. 

The Leiguo of Nations’ Union should be 
supported- by every man,and woman who has at 
heatrt the oDSuririg of j)eace, the prevention of a 
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progress of bumaiut; .. Here we have a ole&r 
peroeption of -what the League of Nations can do. 
Great ideals, it will be noticed, are not tiie 
monopoly of one ehss or section, but are shared by 
manual labour^s well as by brain workers, intellec¬ 
tuals, and national leaders of all classes^and types. 

For IndUT, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations has veay special eigoifioance in that a 
representative pf India has 'shared in its prepara¬ 
tion and has appended to it bis signature. The 
Covenant forms part I of the Treaties of Peace ,* 
presented to Germany on May theltbahdto 
Austrfii on June the €Dd of last year, India’s sig¬ 
nature appears underthat of the British Empire ” 
in company with the signatures of Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. Though 
India has not yet arrived at the status of a self- 
governing Dotninion, it has in effect nor been so 
recognised, so far as the League of Nations is 
eonoerned, by the Supreme Government of 
the Unit^ Kingdom. More sigpificant. still 
is the fact that although the overseac and 
self governing Divisions of the British Empire 
have not yet arrived at the stage^ of possessing a 
constitution bii^ding them to act in unity with 
the United Kingdom in internationa] affairs, five 
of them now appear as separate and independent 
parties to an international agreement providing 


not merely for the security and progress of the 
peoples of the British Emjnre, but for unity of 
action in all matters calculated to promote t[^e 
security and adwncement of the peoples of the 
entire universe ^ ' 

Critics there are whose vision cannot penetrate 
so far as to sympati^ise vuth«a]] humanity, Such 
critics tell us that the League of Nations is far 
ahead of the times,— ^ t such a League can only 
result in all the dissat^ed politicians of Europe, 
Aeia and Africa wan^g to appeal past their own 
local and imperial Governments to the Council 
of the League of Nations. No doubt such 
appeals will be made. (Some of Bombay’s hot¬ 
heads already want to submit the Indian Govern¬ 
ment’s present currency policy to the League of 
Nations :). Even so, appeals of this nature can 
do no barm. Their appearance will bring about 
a still more careful consideration of the matters 
that are causing unrest; and so tend hot only to 
allay ill-feeling, but also to the .idoption 'of the 
course calculated best te promote the welfare of 
the greatest number. 

And so, in the League of Nations we see in 
practical shape the clearest testimony that a 
New ,Em for the peoples bf the world has 
actually dawned. It. is for every man of us 
to* work to make this promise a reality. 


IMPERIAL AND PROVINCIAL FINANCE. 


gp HE conclusions of Lord Meston’s Committee 
9 on the financial relations between the 
Government of India and the Provinces 
' have been received with wide-fcdt dis¬ 
appointment, especially in Madras ant the ynited 
Provinces * which have b^en very badly and 
unjustly treated. The Committee were asked to 
advise on (1) the contributions to be paid by the 
various Provinces to the Central Government for 
ti>e finahcial year 1921-22, (2) the hiodi[ioation 
to be made in the provincial contributions there¬ 
after with a view to their equitable distribution 
until there ceases to be an all-India deficit and 
(3) the future financing of the provincial loan 
account. The first thing done by the Oqmmittee 
was to examine the budget of the Government of 
India. They accept the annual deceit of the 
Central Government at 6 crores, tbe figure given 
by the latter; they further report tb*a4 they did 
not, as they could not, go into the ques^iop of 
tbe military policy of tbe Government but that 
proper estimate has been taken in tbe budget for 
the complications arising from the currency 
difficulties, tbe future fiscal policy and the 


military requirements. It is somewhat inezpiic-- 
able bow they arrive at this conclusion in face of 
the fact that they did not inquire into the fiscal 
and military polfcy. But one important modification 
they suggest is the banding t)ver of tbe revenues 
from general stamps to the Provinces, as a result 
of which the Imperia] deficit .increases from 
crores to 10 crores. The taint of divided head 
attaching to stamps from the separation in thk; 
M. 0. Report of general and judicial stamps is 
thus removed, rendering the separation of re¬ 
sources complete. But tbe chief reason for this 
Qtep was that otherwise a few of the Provinces bad 
to start with a deficit, a circumstance which would 
not augur well for tbe success of tbe } eforms. We 
are of opinion that tbe Committee's proposals in, 
regard to the budget of the Government of India 
cannot be said to have been based on a proper and 
thorough investigation and that, if such aoeinquiry 
bad been oonducted, it would have been found that 
the large gains from tbe exchange policy would 
have been found to more than cover the deficit. 

The following,, table shQws tbe. results of tbe 

labours of the Committee, ^hoFing the improved 
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resouroes from the sew fioancial airangemento, 
including the tranefer of* general stamps, the 
initial oontrihutiona, their proportion to the total 
deficit and the standard oontribiftion whioh will 
be reached six years hence * 
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The Montagu-Chelmsford Report propo8*od (o 
levy the contributions on the basis of an all¬ 
round ratio of the surplus in the budgets of the 
Provinces. The Committee reject ‘this plan be- 
I'luse it reproduced exjsting inequalities of treat¬ 
ment, that the metb^s of arriving at normal 
■ jii^enditure were arbitrary and did not take into 
consideration the needs of the Provinces in the 
coming years and that economical management and 
thrift on thi part of carbiin Provinces were 
penalised. • The new basis for levy pitched ^on* 
is the improvement in resources as a result oi the 
new re-arrangements, and it is stated that it 
creates a minimum disturbance. It is bec-nuse 
the plan proceeds on the lines of loast resistance, 
that the Committee’s recommendations cannot be 
cosaidered td be greatly superior to the M.O. 
^^cheme, for many of the defects of the latter are., 
f'jund in the former. The Committee do not 
I'ocommentf that additional Imperidl taction 
should bo resorted to in order to meet the deficit 
on 'the comfortable assumption that it wilt be 
wrong to do so, b^use the Provinces have a large 
margin which ooirld be ‘tapped. It is further 


pointed out that certaiu Provinces, to .wit, Madras 
and n. P. cannot digest the additional funds all 
at once apd it will be unwise to leave with them 
sucn large amounts. Madras public opinion will 
strongly res^t this reflection on their ability to 
manage finance and it is very regrettable that 
having adm’itted that Madras has a lower level of 
expenditure than Bombay and that her needs are 
urgent atrd important, the Committee should have 
•laid down the fanciful and utterly unwarranted 
proposition that Madras cannot for some years 
find profitable investment for ijer money, Another 
curious and objectionable fact must bemeq^ioned: 
an all-round ratio on the impi'oved resources is 
not, as one anay think, proposed, but special 
consideration is given to Assam, C. p.. Bibar 
and Burma.^ The proposals are therefore doubly 
iniquitous to Madras which is called upon to bear 
the expenditure of other impecunious Provinces. 

The rate of standard contribution to be reach¬ 
ed six yews hence is shown in column 6, and it 
naturally is vitiated by the same, blemishes 
which characterise the initial levies. A number 
of circumstances have been taken ii^to consider¬ 
ation in arriving at this standard contribution : 
the relative capacity of Provinces, their resources, 
industrial development, econonic condition-: 
probability of future progress etc. But admit¬ 
tedly the figures are arbitrary and defy any 
intelligible analysis. The question of the ulti- 
mate.abolitiioo of contributions is but incidentally 
referred to*; while they say that the Government 
of India have such an idea, they warn the latter 
not to edmmit themselves definitely about it. 
This is I roodf unsatisfactory state of*affairs; 
poignancy is added to the regret by the long 
peried over which progressive reduction is spread 
in regard to the heavily taxed Provinces. We 
think therefore that the Committee have failjd in 
the most qpsenfial part of their duty, that is, in 
attempting a lasting solution of the problem. In 
our* view, the imperial deficit is unnecessary ; 
if it is inevitable, tt^n the Government of India 
should improve ttioir own resources which are 
capable of expansion unlike the Provincial sources 
of revenue. Madras shotfld be freed from any 
liability because of the harsh treatment she has 
received in the past; her level of expenditure is 
much below than that of Bombay, for instance, and 
her wants ^re^admittcdly vq^y groat and pressing. 
If a levy is, however,* decided upon, then we 
should protest against the scheme proposed, and* 
insist upon a basis other than improved resources, 
so that justice may be done her. 





INDIA AND THE BRITISH DEMOCRACY. 

By Mr. R. Gt PRADHAN b.a., m.r.a.s. 

I. 


U&ING my stay in Ragland as a member 
of tbe National Home Rule League Depu'- 
tatkm one of tb« tasks to which X applied 
myself was a study of what the average 
Briton knew and thought of India and of his 
attitude towaVds our demand for self-government. 
1 addressed a number of meetings mostly attended, 
by clerks, teachers, their wives and other /emale* 
relatives, lady-typiste end others who belonged to 
the Labour Party. At one or two meetings 1 was 
fortuned enough to have a few military men 
among my audience. I mixed and talked freely 
with them, and the conversations I had with 
them as well as the questions they put to me 
have enabled me to form a fairly borrecl idea 
of their thoughts and sentiments conceroiag 
our country and our claim to self-government. 1 
believ$ the men and women 1 came across were 
the average men and women of the Br^-isb race, 
and it is the average man and woman whose ideas 
and attitude can faithfully mirror the ideas and 
attitude of GKeat Britain as a whole. 

At the outset, it is due to the average British 
man and woman to say that nothing can surpass 
the politeness and courtesy which be or she 
extends to an Indian. One of the greatest 
attractions for an Indian of residence in England 
is that be is, as if by magic, traosfonped into a 
free man, breathing the pure and invigorating 
atmosphere of freedom and moving ,on a fodting 
of perf^t equality with those with ,wbom be 
comee in contact. Everywhere l^e meets sweet 
politeneu and dignihed ccurtesy. The 'police are 
patient, considerate and helpful, making a very 
agreeable contrast to tho«j in India. At the 
Railway Station, the Coaching Clerk, tke Station 
Master, the Guard give him the same prompt 
attention and the satue consideration ia to men 
and women of their own race. On the bus, in 
the tube, in the Post Office, in hotels and restau¬ 
rants, he receives the samd {treatment as the 
English, No discrimination is made against him, 
making him feel tAat^ he is a foreigner and a 
member of a subject race. If he ^ inVitod to tea 
or dinner all the members of the family do their 
best to make him feel quite at horngurid as happy 
as possible. The thousand and one restrictions 
that fetter the free e^resi'jon of tbeugbt'and life 
jn his own country and> make his life one long 
continuous struggle, the annoying and often 
stupid Police suryeillance to which a publicist in 
India is subjected, the official hauteur that he 


often meets with here, the sense of faumiliatioti 
and inferiority that gnaws at bis heart ateveiy 
turn, all there are absent' and he feels the glow 
and elevation of a free life that uplifts him to 
high altitudesof tbou^t and feeling. His 
happiness is only marred by the sense* of contrast; 
between the frfie, full, efficient life of BnglaiKl, 
and the slavish, narrow, inefficient life of his own 
country, and the feeling of impatience tfant 
inevitably ariaes with the latter. 

The average Englishman possesses very Httlo 
knowledge about India and her affairs, and in 
particular about the great changes, social, political 
and economic that have taken place in India 
. during the lost twenty-five years. He know-, 
something of oU’r movement for political freedom, 
but knows nothing or almost nothing of what we 
are4omg to promote our social, edticational anr* 
economic progress and to develop the national 
spirit among the ffiasses. He knows nothing 
also about those current political affaira which 
agitate India from time to time. For instance, 
the agitation against the liowlatt Bills, the 
Pus^ab atrocities, the repressive measures taken 
•under the Defence of India Act and the Press Act 
are all unknown to him. Bo Las certain notions 
about India most of which are either obsolete or 
untrue. He still thinks that India is a caste- 
riddea country and knows nothing of. the efforts 
that are being made to abolish caste and their 
effects in weakening its hold upon the people. Bo 
believes tbah there is an eternal feud between 
^ Hindus and Moslems an<^that they cut at 

each other’s throats if the British evacuated 
India. This belief is so deeprooted that when 
1 narra^d to an audience the story of the grch^ 
ing friendly relations between the two oommuni- 
ties and mentioned the compact mads at Lucknow, 
•many of my - bearers were surprised aqd frankly 
admitted that they did not know that such 
developments bad taken p'ace. Many of them 
still believe that infanticide is prevalenf in India 
and the abolition of Sati resented by the people. 
They are still under the impression that women 
in India are kept in subjection and 'play no part 
whatever in national life. They still think that 
the depressed classes and the masses are oppi-es- 
sed by the diigher castes and treated %8 chattel. 
It wad a revelation to them Vfaen I told them 
that education was spreading among Indian 
women, that many had obtained Hniversity 
degrees, that) some of ■ them , Vrere doing good 
Educational and Social work, that a special 
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women’s University bad bden established in the 
Fiwincse of*Boml»y, that they were demanding 
franchise and that a High Oaete* Hindu lady was 
actually in London agitating for pftlitical reform 
and female suffrage. They were also surprised to 
hear that the depressed afld the* backward classes 
bad awakened, that they bad started educational 
movementa of their own and were detaanding 
c<]UbI sodial xigbts and special representation on 
the Legislative Councils. The account I gave 
them of the Depressed Classes Mission Society of 
India and of the excellent work it was doing 
came to them as an agreeable surprise, though 1 
am glad to say it made a very profound impres¬ 
sion upon them, making them feel that India 
was on the right path to national self-realization, 
and strength. The depth of ignbrance prevalent 
among them with regard to India may bo seen 
from th^ fact that many of them did not know 
that an Indian bad been raised to the peemgo 
and was actually helping to rule India os Under¬ 
secretary of State. 

11 . 

If we want to knpw the nature and extent of 
the knowledge of the average Knglishmaii and 
Kriglishwonian about India,*we shall find it from 
a book entitled ‘ Light and freedom ’ wbicb, 1 
have reasons to believe, is widely read and 
studied in England. There is in England a wide¬ 
spread, popular organization called ‘The National 
Xdult Schools Union '. As its name shows, it is 
II unioD,of National Adult Schools. Men and 
women, young as well as old, meet on Sundays, 
either ir, the morning or in' the evening. Xboi^ 
programme includes prayers, singing of devotional 
,hymns, reading of a chapter or two^froro tbo 
ftible and a study of o'ne of the lessons in the 
above book which is, in fact, used ns a text book 
in the SohoOls. Some one is invited to deliver a 
lecture cgi the subject of t^e lesson. The book js 
described as “ A Scheme ofJStudy for tho ytar 
1919 for Adult Schools.” It contains fifty-one 
lessons* one for each woek of tho year, there* 
being no lesson for the first Sunday in January. 
There are seventeen lossons on ‘ Jesus, tho Light: 
ef the Worid’, nine on * Sons of tho Light’, four 
on ‘ Wordsworth ’ who is described as a poet of 
the Light, four on ‘ Singers of the Light ’ eleven 
on ‘ FredSom ’ and six on ‘-Spreading the Light in 
India’, All the' lessons are written flom tho 
missionary >point of view with the object of 
advancing Obrlstisn principles and the cause of 
the Christian Oburoh. • The lessons on India are 
all written by one Mr. William Paton M.A. 
The first of these ledhons is on * What is ‘India' 


and its aim, as described by the writer, is “to 
show the complexity and magnitude of the task 
codfronting Christianity in India and the neceS' 
sity of facing it in the strength of a truly 
Christian tfiougbt of Qod ”. The second is on 
“ The educated classes of India ” and its aim is 
to show the need of tbQse classes for Christ. The 
third deals with the outcastes o9 India and is 
, designed to show their need for Christianity. 
’The fourth treats of the women of India and its 
object is to show what Christianity has to ^ve to 
them. The fifth which is perlfkps the most impor¬ 
tant is called “ Indian social and political issues ” 
and its aim i^to “show the political and sociiil crisis 
through which India is passing and the bearing 
of Christianity upon it ”. The sixth' and last 
dealJ with*tbe Church in India and is written 
vrith the avowed object of showing the needs and 
the poseibilities of the Christian Church in India. 

As I have said, all these lessens are written 
from tL*o missionary point of view; and when 
this fact is borne in mind, it will nob bo difficult 
to see wliat muatjjo their effect upon tho mind of 
the average Englishman and Englishwoman. 
Some aspects of the Indian Society me on the 
whole described faithfully, but the general im¬ 
pression they are calculated t5 produce is one¬ 
sided, inadequ.atc, and in some respects positively 
misleading. They emphasize the dark side of 
the Indian Society, but fail to do justice to its 
bright side. The movement of social reform is 
re^rred to but its growth and inlluence are 
imperfe<;tly realized. The difficulties of India 
are fully describe(V but very scant justice is done 
to the {frogre^.s achieved in spite of thoifi. 

A few extr.icts will ^.rove the conectnePS of 
th'ese criticisms. L am no hater of missionaries 
or mi.ssipnnry onterpiise, and 1 fully and frankly 
recognise th^good work they have done ^Aid ere 
doing in the field of educixtion, medical relief, 
uplift of the niasscH and so forth. I am anxious 
to do them justice and far he it from me to aspert 
that they deliberately and conpciourly mis¬ 
represent or misintorpret Inilinn thought and 
life. But their prosi ly tizin^ ze-al and tho cardinal 
doctrine ^>f their faith that nothing but the 
adoption of ChriKtianity ehnil bring about the 
regeneration of India prevent thorn from seeing 
things a.s they really nio in thtir true spirit and 
perspeettvet I hope ro> Christian readers will 
believe me when I sn*y that the criticisms which Jl 
have made and which I now proceed to illustrate 
are not inspired by any auti-Christinn spirit. 

, In the first lesson on ‘What is India’ the 
writer, after pointing out that the fundamental 
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thing about' India is her religion remarks that 
" Society is built upon it (religion); caste, ^e 
essence of Indian Society, is perhaps the strong*, 
est thing in Hinduism and has a religious sanction 
behind it,» With the breaking down of the caste, 
Hinduism would break up. To tho orthodox 
Hindu all life is regulated by religious rule. The 
reformer finds hie way liarred not ‘Only by 
" Tested interests" or conservatism, but by * 
religious rule and principle.” 

Thgre is a good d^l of truth in ail this ; but 
when the writer saya th^t with the breakdown of 
caste, Hinduism would break .up, he ought to 
have added that in tho opinion of many conape* 
tent students of HinduUm, caste is not of tho 
essence of Hinduism and that therefore, the 
breakdown of caste willnot leid to the bre.ikup 
of Hinduism. In fact, at a m'ettng I w.ts asked 
this very question viz, whether caste and 
Hinduism were not s > intorwoven one p'itli the 
other tbat the abolition of ua-t wo ild nocassarily 
involve the destruction of thn other, and I told 
my audience plainly th it in n<vn judgment 
and that of *many o‘.her Hindus much more 
competent than myself obey were not. 

The effect of such views as the above cm only 
be to make the r^ers tliink that India cannot 
make any progress w )i'th the name unless she 
gives up Hinduism. 

Again in the same lesson, the fact of ,tbe 
illiteracy of the vast mass of Indian pppulatinn 
is emphasized; but no mention is made of the 
growing (^mand for education . and of the great 
indifference shown until recently the Govern¬ 
ment io the matter. Nor ie there recognition of 
the fact that in spite of their illiteracy, the Indiyn 
people have developed a dertain amount of 
intellectual, moral and spiritual culture. * 

In the lesson on “ Tho Women of India ” occur 
the following;— 

” Ubristianity represents an attitude towards 
woman and conception of womanhood which is not 
native to either Hinduism or Mohammedanism. 
Without denying Jihe existence in Hindu 
and Moslem Society o£«inetaDce8 wfaer^ women 
are honoured as free personalities, it may 
nevertheless be contended that only Obristianity 
has made this honouring of women a clear princi¬ 
ple. There lies deep in Hindu and Moslem 
OivUizitioD tbe'view that woman is jirimaHly a 
creature of sex.” , * 

Again " Christianity'willjgive India’s woman¬ 
hood a real place in religion. Hindu sacred books, 
even the popular Gita luve never given 'woman a* 
place of her pwa and have treated her as dependent 


upon her husband for religious sustenance. 
It Was the discovery of this that first turned Tlie 
famous Pandi^a Bamabai, bora of a Brahman, in 
search of other religious ideals than Hinduism 
could offer.” ^ . ' 

What wonder is there if after reading this, the 
average ^Englishman and Englishwoman will be 
inclined to think lowly of Indian Womanhood, 
and of Indian Society and civilization in general ? 

In the lesson on Indian social and political 
issues the writer says :— 

“ It has to be recognised frankly that while 
western influence has created, in large measure, 
the reforming spirit, the present fashion of 
intolennce and bitterness towards the West and 
till things W>«stevu has in some quarters created 
a reaction against reform If reform means appro¬ 
ximation to wAStern ways, down with reform ! ” 
A^ain It i-t hard to see how anything but the 
permeation of Indian tfe by Christian ideals can 
make Indiv lit for complete self-government. 
So long as Hindu and Mabomedan are separated 
by the gulf •which now lies between them, how 
c.in India bS 'initod, and wb «C union can there be 
in India except in .tite atmosphere of religion. 
Hinduism is caste and caste is Hinduism. While 
caste remiins strong, can India be united? And 
if caste goes, Hinduism, in any recognisable form 
goes too. What shall take its place ? ” 

^ Can stable, progressive and worthy govern;, 
ment be erected on any basis but that of the 
conception of God as—father. Holy and* moving 
in men’s beartsf by His Spirit; of mao as infini¬ 
tely dear to God, equal in aX .things tba\< matter 
before Him, anJ capable through communion 
with Him of doing His Will, and of the world ae> 
a place where a real moral task is to be worked 
out, which is not to be escaped from but re¬ 
deemed? These aie Christian conceptions. They 
afe not Hindu, or Mahomedan or Jain br Parst 
or Bifddhist. They come to man through Jesus 
^Christ.” 

* The general impression that will be conveyed by 
these lessons will be that India is a backward 
country divided into diverse raoes and religions^ 
speaking many tongues, illiterate, conservative, 
caste ridden, with no sense of nationality, hostile 
to Western influences, with her magses and 
women ppprdteed and down-trpddeo, with her 
two great communities—Hindus and Moslems-;- 
'fighting with each other, unfit for faelf-govern- 
ment whose redemption^ sociar. religious and 
political can only be achieved^by her adoption of 
Christianity. It need hardly be said that such 
a picture of India as this ie very miste(pIiog. 
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. 1.—THE fnofiLEM. * 

T may be recalled that a lifctle orer four .years 
ago (October 12, 11115) aninflueDtialdeputn- 
tion waite3 upon the ^cretary of State (Mr. 

L Obaraberlain) on the subject of women’s 
education in India. The deputation ashed for 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
the whole question and to suggest methods of 
improving the whole situation. Mr. Chamberlain 
referred the matter to the Government of 
India, which in its turn applied • to the local 
Governments for advice. Various considerations 
led the Govorament of India to postpone the 
expression Of its views—based largely, no doubt, 
upon the opinions of the looah governments—on 
the subject till now. 

^he Qoveroment of India has come to the 
c inclusion that “ the problem (of women's educa¬ 
tion) is as yot hardly an educational one. It has 
its roots in the very fabric of society and only * a 
radical change it the life, customs and ideas of 
the country will effect its solution.” Consor- 
vatieiPi caste, early marriage, pwda, and the 
distrust of western education are given asathe* 
eaufths of the backwardness of women's education, 
And the Gj>vernment shifts the responsibility 
upon the people : " It is on the interest evinced 
by the publi(^io the education oFgirls that future 
development primarily Meponds." These state¬ 
ments deserve very careful consideration, 
a a ' • • 

• • • • • • 

No* one oj\n deny that social institutions like 
pvrda and early'marriageand/sonservatiam, which 
^ a naturalresult of ilUberary and ignorance, have 
had their effect on the education of ludi&n 
women, But the disparity between tbe boys and 
girk in regard to education cannot be wholly or 
largely explained away by tbe existence of these 
social evils. It is the old ideal of women's 
function in life—home is the only sphere of 
woman's activity—that is responsible to a great 
extent for tiie slower progress of girls’ education, 
not only in fndia, but throughout the wl)rld. ^ On 
the other hand, it is held that boys must be 
prepared for.the function of bread-winners of 
their families. That alao explains why a large 
proportion of boys who go to school edhtinue their 
education to the eeoondlry and even University 


stage, whilst the vast majority of girls who 
receive schooling do not even complete the 
primary stage, Tbe ideal, however, is efiaaging, It 
istelowly but surely giving place to a broader and 
rabre humane conception which recognises no 
limit except that of capacity. rate of pen* 

gross in higher education among women^ will 
depend on the rapidity with which this new ideal 
is accepted by the people. But even those who 
still cling to the old ideal realise that education is 

.necessary to fit woman for their work in the house. 

There is another factor that has contributed to 
educational disparity between boys and girls—a 
narrow coAception of the meaning of education. 
The idea of studying for tbe mere sake of earning 
a livelihood has done a great deal of harm to'the 
country, and tbe British Government'in India 
must bear its share of blame for encouraging this 
conception. It was to get clerks for tiie Govern¬ 
ment olliaes that schools were opened in the first 

* instance, and although other ideals^influenced tbe 
later development of the Indian educational policy, 
the first aim never lost its impress on the 
minds of tlie people. Indians had no chance to 
disabuse their minds. There was no industrial 
and commercial technical education provided 
for them. * They had only service to look 
forward to.« There were no other openings. It 

,is, therefore, nqpessaVy to point out that the 
primary object of education is the harmoniow 
development of all tbe human faculties. The 
inculcation of this conception will do a great deal 
in furthering the cause of women’s education. 

Indian public *Dpinion has definitely declared 

* itself in favour of giving instruction to girls. 
Eluc&tional organisations all over the country are 
doing their best to promote education among 
women. Leaders of the various communities ere 
exerting tbei^ influence in furthering the cause of 
women’s education. The wltole of the educated 
community is selidly in favour of imparting 
instruction to girls. Indian women themselves 
are pleading for»the creation of equal educatiorial 
opportunities for boys and girls. The All-India 
Women’B*I>eputation that ’waited upon Mr 
Montagu, while be was * in India (1917-18), • 
specifically asked the Secretary of State to 
provide compulsory and primary education for 
boy> and girls. And tbe men, who have had the 
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ftdvanta(i^ of a deoanfc education, cannot but 
reoogniEO (ii«i BUpreme importance of women's 
•dooatioQ. Their whole life is a pain/ul renilnder 
of its urgent necessity. Their existence is 
blighte^ by uneducated wives. And the nation 
pays the penalty of keeping its girls—the future 
mothers—illiterate and,ignorant. The Govern-, 
msnt, therefore, cannot plead lack of public 
interest in the subject. , 

It is not, however, alleged that there is no 
opposition amongst Indians to the education of 
girls. But, it is ^irto bear in mind, that the 
opposition mainly comes from the illiterate and 
ignorant persons. There is notating strange or 
serious about this opposition. How can those 
persons who have never had the opportunity of , 
a^reoiatiiig education be expecteU to 'support 
women’s education ! All over the world t^ere has 
been opposition to education—not only of the 
girls but of the boys as well—from the illiterate 
and Ignorant masses, the greatest strongholds of 
conservatism. But that has not deterred the 
Governments of foreign countries from embarking 
on educaticnal programmes for the advancement 
of women—in reulity of the whole population. 
It is the duty of the Government to allay such , 
'oppositioD by persuasion and even by the show of 
strength, but above a1] by the removal of its 
root cause— ie. —by wiping out illiteracy and 
ignorance. * a • • • 

The Resolution alleges that caste, early 'marri¬ 
age, pwrdi, conseivatism and the' distrust of 
western education are responsible for the back¬ 
ward condition of women’c education. It is, 
however, important to find out how- far these 
causes do actually hinder the progress of education 
among Indian women, and what measures are 
necessary to combat tbeir effect, 

(A) Costs : The Government, of India—for 
reasons best known to itself—loves tc exaggerate 
the influence of caste, whilst progressive Indians 
are working for its abolition. Urs. Steel—the 
Anglo-Indian covolist—declares that unless 
Indians give up caste distinctions, unless Brahmin 
and untouchable children sit side by' side in the 
schools, Indians cannot be .considered fit for 
self-government. She wrote this in a letter to 
the Timea during the inauguration of the compaign 
by the Indo-Britisli. Association against the Mon- 
t^u-Obelmaford Report. But another eountryman 
of hers thought differently. He had seen spools * 

’ where children of all castes—including that of un- 
toueha^les—were rroeiving instruction together 
and where the teacher was also a Chitpavan Brah¬ 
min. Besidest it most be rsmsmbeted, social distine* 

« V 


tions nre not peculiar to India alone. They exist 
in other ronatries as well. There ore claim of 
persons iu &igland w,ho dare not send tbeir 
childien to'tho Council School, even if they can ill 
afford to p«y for the tution uf tbeir children in 
the specUl Bohoola. But there elementary educa¬ 
tion ie compulsory. Children must- be educated 
at oile place or the other. Social distinctions 
bsve not stood in the way of its enforcement. 
Why should they in India ? 

(2) Sarlp marriage; The majority of girls arfi 
married between the sges of 14 and 16 in the 
Punjab. The figures ate not likely to be lower 
for other provioces. Clearly, early marriage 
cannot, under these cfrcumstonces, hinder the 
preliminary education of girls. It, no doubt, does 
interfere with the higher education of girls. It is 
also leeponsible for the dogeneratioo of physique 
and the higher rate of girl mortality. The educated 
community is for deferring the marriage as late as. 
pnctieable. 

(3) Purda: Like early marriage, purda system 
does not interfere to any appreciable extent with 
the prelisDioary training 0 ^ girls, as punfa is not 
generally observed by unmarried girls. More- 

. over, if there are to be separate Fchools for boys 
and girls, ns the Resolution advocates, purda 
cannot stand even in the way of higher education 
of women. Recent years have seen great relaxa- 
tion‘*in the ob^rvanoe of purda, and public 
opinion is surely tending towaids its ultimate 
disappearance. ^ 

(4) Corte»r^nti8m\ Enough has already been 
said to show that oonserfatism is no effectual bar 
in the wav of womans education, and the 
diffusion of knowledge is its only antidote. 

(5) DitirxM of Weitem Education : In the 
first place, it is well to point out that education is 
not synonymous with Western education, nor is 

, Western education the only form of instruction 
worthy of being imparted to Indian women. In* 
the second instance, there can be DO question of 
weatern or eastern, ns far as primary education is 
ooDoerned ; and surely the people can be allowed 
to decide what form of education they will like to 
give to tbeir women. People are always suspi¬ 
cious of a dark and mysterious thing, and only 
the light of knowledge can dispel the distrust. 

II —OOMPDLSORY AND VRBR F.SIVARY EOtICATION. 

What is it that stands in the way of women’s 
educational progress in India I Social institutions 
like caste, early marriage, pitrda, etc, or conser¬ 
vatism and prejudioe begotten of illiteracy and 
ignoranee—which ia it t • , 
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It bae been sbowo above that the real 
eneoiji of girla' education in India was tbe 
appalling amonot pf ^ ignoranoe prevailing 
in tbe country. And the oitly sure method of 
getting rid of this supreme obstacle in tbe way of 
educational ajid other progress U the spread of 
healthy and useful knowledge among the people— 
among men and women, boy8*and girls. The first 
step towards this solution is the establishment of 
a general system of primary education throughout 
"the country. 

The Resolution recognises that " tbe most 
important matter for consideration in tbe educa¬ 
tion of girls U its wider expansion." During 
recent years the legislatures of Bombay, Bengal, 
tbe United Provinces, the Punjab and Behar and 
Orissa have passed permissive measures of compul¬ 
sion in connection with tbe primary education of 
boys. In^Boifibay and tbe United Provinces the 
provision for compulsion can be extended to 
girls. The Bombay Act, However, can only be 
adopted in municipal areas. The Government of 
India hopes “ that these maasuraa wilt bear fruit." 
And tbe Resolution goes on to suggest ; 

"Tbut even at the risk d incurring oxpeaditure 
which, lO the first instancu, migbt appear unremutfbra* 
tive, It would be well to create opportunities fer edu** 
cation upon Home systematieod plan such as tbe 
founding of u girls' school in every centre which 
contains a secondary boys' ecboul, wltether of the 
middle or tbe high grade. Other systems will^out)^- 
le^s suggest themselves to local Governments as 
guides.” 

Such are the recommendations—suggestions— 
of the Qov^prnment of India as regards the exten¬ 
sion of education among the girls. They ebow a * 
j^ck of real interest—a whole-hearted devotion— 
ID the subject by the Go^nment; and tsonsidor- 
ing tbe amount of stress laid by tbe Resolution 
on the seriousness of tbe present situation and 
the ioQpo^anee of tbe question of girls’ education, 
the suggestions made are most disappoiutir.g^ It 
should, moreover, be remembered that the 
Qoverufiient took nearly four years to make this • 
pronouncement, and although it had consulted the 
local Governments before formulating its policy, 
skill it largely leaves to them to work out pUus of 
iaiproving the situation. 

The proposals made by the Resolution are 
unsatisfactory because tbe Governmgiit of India 
is afraid of meetihg tbe situation in the fees: it 
wishes to avoid tbe logical consequences of the. 
dliey enunciated by itself, the propagation of 
oowledge amofig tbe-masses, t^p extension of 
edUostioo among thwgirls, When it decides to 


face the problem boldly, to seriously carry out its 
policy, difficulties will not remain in the* way. Its 
own .experience and the experience of other 
countries will prove to be an easy and useful guide. 

The Government of India has been trying for 
tbe last 65 years if not more (that is, since the 
Deep itch of 1854), to spread elementary know¬ 
ledge among tbe masses. • The net result of its 
endeavours, as far as girls are concerfled, is thus 
Roomed up in the Resolution, There were, says 
the Resolution, 1,264,000 girls in schools in 
1917-18; that is to say, spea^ng broadly, ^ne 
girl in ten who should be at school was to be 
found there. Moreover, the vast majonty of 
girls under instruction were receiving tution in 
private schools. Out of a total of 19,306 
primacy sebqpls, 15,735 were managed by private 
bodies, 3,106 by local boards and 554 by Gov¬ 
ernment.^ Tbe figures speak for themselves. 

In carrying out its educational policy, the Gov¬ 
ernment has depended solely on tbe volqptary 
method, and a great deal upon private effort. And 
tbe result has been that one girl out of 
ten (of school ^oing age) is to be found 
in school! But still tbe Govfrnment of 
India hesitates to recommend—after 65 years 
of bitter experience—the application of compul¬ 
sion to girls in the Resolution. It, no doubt, 
hopes that the local bodies in Bombay Municipal 
areas and the United Fiovinccs will take advant¬ 
age of the provisions of the recently passed 
EdqcatioD.Acts to promote girls’ editfution, But 
wbat about tbe other provinces i 

PermiSlive measures, ns II. B. The Ags Khan 
writes iq his lecenlly published book ‘ India in 
Transition,’' will not meet tbe case. Local bodies, 
as •constituted at j^resent, have neither tbe 
resources, nor the * enterprise, nor even the 
inclinatidn or incentive to make use of the provi¬ 
sions confines in the permissive Acts. Meftsurea 
of general compulsion are necessary in alt the 
Provinces to make the Incai bodies provide for tbe 
education of girls and the people to send their 
daughters to school. 

Tbe loqpl Governments need not be afraid of 
tbe opposjtioD which general measures of com¬ 
pulsion are eure to aroubs among tbe ignorant 
class of people. There persons are like children-^ 
stupid and obstinate, without their innocencb~- 
wbo ^0 pot^know when a good thing is given to 
them. Like medicise to the young, knowlei^e 
has to forced doifn tbeir throats. That^is 
what has been done in other countries and what 
^requires to be done in India. • • « 
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There are, no doubt, practical difficulties in the 
way ; but * they can be overcome by persistent 
effort in the right direction. Perbspa tbe grea¬ 
test difficulty ia to persuade tbe Government and 
the people to recognise the value of co-education 
in primly dchools. It is economically impossi¬ 
ble for a poor country like India to run two 
separate sobools in each village for tbe education 
of boys and girts respectively ; and eved if it were 
poseibie to finance separate schools for girls, there 
would be DO teachers to conduct them. 'At this 
time,—and for a considerable time to come— 
enough woman teachers, fully qualified or no, can¬ 
not be'obtained to run separate sobools for girls 
all over India. Bven if super-aniiuated male 
teachers were permitted to teach in girls’ schools, 
their nudiber would not be sufficient staff, them. 

The spirit of the Resolution is against co-edu¬ 
cation, It, no doubt, recognises the j>ractical 
value of allowing small girls to attend bo>'s’ 
schools, as over 500,000 girls—nearly. 2/5th of 
the total number of girls under instruction—are 
already studying in boys’ schools. “The defects 
of such an arrangement are fuhy appreciated " by 
tbe Governmsnt. In almost all foreign countries, 
co-educatioDof the sexes is favoured not only from 
the economic but from the general educational 
and cultural pomts of view as well. In many 
rural schools, co education makes proper grading 
possible by increasing the number of pupils, and 
thus makes education more efficient. It creates 
more common interests between boys ^nd girls, 
and enriches life generally. It does away with 
the idea regarding the superiority of men and tbe 
inherent inferiority and conhequVnt perpetual 
bondage ’of women, and replaces it by that of 
comradeship on equal terms. It has a good effi ct 
on the habits and character^ of both boys and 
girls; the former lose much of their rdughness 
and .nowdinesB, and the latter get ovpr their 
shyness and mock modesty. It replaces awkward¬ 
ness of demeanour by a dignified, natural manner. 

The dislike of the Government of India to 
co-education is perhaps based on- its belief as to 
tbe advisability of giving girls a differept kind of 
education to that impact^ to boys. Qbviouely, 
this question of separate types -of oduoation for 
boys and girls is not of great importance, as far as 
elementary instruction is concerned. tTbe object 
of primary education is to make tbe pupi^li^ate 
and to arouse her iotdirest an tbe harmonious 
development of her faculltes. A simple useful 
coarse of instruction that ia suitable for boys in 
rural arsas is also suited for village girls. 


The Resolution -does not lay stress on tbe 
finanoial difficulty, because “hitherto tht^diffi- 
oulty has often been not so much in the actual 
provision ofufuods, us in tbe discovery of oppor¬ 
tunity for their fruitful expenditure.” Moreover, 
the Uovernmen.k of India is looking forward to 
getting rid of educational responsibiUty and 
shifting it to other shoulders. At any rate, it 
cannot now put forward the finsQCial difficulty, 
because it has admitted by its acta that whenever 
there is urgent necessity, money can be raised* 
“ without unduly burdening tbe poor.” These 
are tbe words of Sir William Meyer which be 
used in connection wdth the £45 million grant 
for war expenditure in his last Budget Speech 
(1918-19). This was, bo it remembered, after the 
* XiOO million gift that the Government b»d made 
on behalf of India to the British Exchequer to 
meet tbe cost of tbe war. ' 

India’s poverty is not an excuse for retarding 
educational development. It is, on tbe other 
band, a strong plea for tbe extension of eduoa- 
tioD. Poverty in a country like India, a country 
rich in natural resources and man power, is 
largely due to tbe lack, of knowledge, to ignorance 
of W ways of utilising nature’s gifts and powers. 
*Ibere is, indeed, a very close connection l»tween 
poverty and education: they move in a sort of 
vicious circle. Without enough funds, an efficient 
8y|ten) of primaryeducation cannot be organised, 
and without an adequate and proper system of 
education, poverty cannot be got rid of. Poverty 
binders the diffusion of knowledge, and absence of 
education perpetuates poverty. This is not a 
*gDrdian knot that oan be untied. It is a vicious 
circle that can only he cut or broken into. The 
only way^rf overcoming poverty is to organise as 
efficient a eystem of education as is possible at 
tbe time, by making tbe necessary sacrifices. 

• • • • • 

^ Thys do tbe various difficulties—social, educa¬ 
tional, financial—disappear, when rightly handled. 

, Tbe way is clear for tbe institution of a general 
system of primary education—compulsory and 
free—for l»th boys and girls. Space does not 
allow to treat tbe subjects of Moondary and' 
University education here. In departments of 
higher education, practically everything depends 
on tbe peoplp tbemselves; but tbe' ^ay to 
secondary and University educition of women 
L'es through msss education. Only tbs diffusioh 
of knowledge will remove the social difficulties 
from thepa^ of ^<he educational progress of Indian 
women. 
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t KY obserrer of Indian politics will notice the 
\ extreme importance attached £o the le- 
presentation of interests and communities * 
in India. In no other country in the ' 
world does one 6nd this general acceptance of 
the principle of communal representation and the 
consequent division of the nation into recognised 
racial groups. In the old Austrian Empire, some¬ 
thing in the nature of a communal and profee- 
siona) representation-existed ; but it was nothing 
compared to the experiment in India. The small 
community of Sikhs, the non-Brahmin majority 
of Mid^s, \he Maharattas of the Deccan afid the 
Mohammadan community as a whole have 
demanded and gained separate representation in 
the new legislatures. Apart from this, separate 
representition is granted also to. planting and 
commercial interests, both Indian ftnd British. 
This latter need not condhrn us for the pv%sent, 
as it is the inevitable result* of having a commet- 
cial country ruling over us. But the unique 
characteristic of Indian political life, this divi¬ 
sion into communal group;, is a fact worth 
serious examination. * * 

* It has become customary to preface all discus¬ 
sion of« communal representation with the 
declaration that in principle it is Mgbly objection¬ 
able, however expedient pc^itically it may be« 
This attitude seema to me to be entirely 
^unacceptable. To specylate on general political 
principles without reference to particular social 
conditions is vain and useless, Principles and 
ideas are realised only t|)rougli institutions, aod 
all general talk of fundamental principles withoht 
considering the methods of their realisation is 
foolish^ when it is not dangerous. The same^ 
system works differently under two different sets 
of ciroumstances. Democracy in the United 
States is not Derooency in Mexico. Parliamen¬ 
tary govemtoent in England and in Italy follows 
diffbrent traditions. Hence to object to in 
principle and accept as, expedient the idea of 
communal representotion seems to nfe to 1)|B foolish 
to a degree, 

'We are, told that communal representation is 
objectionable "jfti principle." Let us see what 
the principle involved is. * 

Ibe demand of Che advocates of coa^manal 
nprefeeatatibn is tlvt «Mb community in the 
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State ought to have its proper share of influeoce. 
The safeguarding of the interests of the minority 
has been the most difficult problem of democracy. 
John Stuart Mil) in the middle of the laSt century 
recognised the danger of " c|pS8 legislationeon the 
part of the numerics] mxjority, tbes^being ell 
comp'wed of the same class.” He recognised that 
unleis “a fair and equal share of influence ” is 
given to minorities, the governmeyt will be 
contrary to the principle of democracy. Be 
insisted that it is an essential part of democracy 
that minorities should be adequately represented. 
Even *the most violent opponents of communal 
representation “ on principle” agree that .minori¬ 
ties ought to have their share of influence. A 
number of schemes like proportional representa¬ 
tion, a}ternative*vote etc., has been put forward 
and advocated, the main point M which is to 
disguise the fact that its object is to represent 
minorities. But none of thpse proposals are 
acceptable in the case of India. 

What DOW is the objection of those who oppose 
communal representation “on principle”? They 
say that, if separate representation is given to 
vapiouB qpmmunities, it will perpetuate divisinu 
Where it ought to work for union ; that the State 
would bS split up into a number of communities, 
each wprbing* for its own interests, without the 
consciousness that all gf them belong to a single 
nation. They also object that such a movement 
would be particularly disastrous in India, where 
group cSnsciousnesB prSdominates so muc^ over 
national^conAiousness, that the great process of 
welding the different races and peoples of India 
iifto a aingle community will be frustrated'by the 
acceptance of this principle of separate represent¬ 
ation for groups? 

How fv IB this true? •Tome it seems that 
the objection is only prfttially valid. Granting 
that the rninmities in India should be adequately 
represented, and taking into cooaideration the 
unquestionable fact that the organisation of these 
commyni^ie; is based on jeligion and race, there 
seems to ^ no escape from the solution of 
communal electorates. And, from the point bf 
view of strict political theory, wherein does the 
objection lie ? We are all now familiar with the 
idea of the modification of the sovereignity of 
nation-states to oonstitut* either an Empire, oi‘a 
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League of Natioiu. If md^endeot states could 
go in to make an Empire, as it effectively does ip 
the British commonwealth, does it not stand to 
reason that indopendeat unite could go {n to make 
0 nation. The conception of state as a federation 
of groups is one that has been steadily growing 
in the weet. Since Herbert Spencer wrote his 
book on Man oereus the State, political thought 
has undergone such change that the problem now 
ie State wrsue group. And in this fight a eom- 
promisw seems to have been effected by the 
reoognitio;' given by the State to institutions 
like Trade Unions which control the action of their 
members. 

The principle of oomoninal rnprescntation—in 
the abstract—is merely this. Hhould thei^ be .the 
ioterpoeition of a group between the iodividnal 
and the State ? Political tendency everywhere 
has been in the direction of a decid^ affirmative. 
The QluUd Socialists actually demand* that the 
constitution of the State should bs entirely on 
this principle. Leaving aside the vagueness of 
this extreme theory, we have to abkoowledge that 
some amount of recognition has been given to this 
principle, even in the most conservative States. 
The representatioD ..of the Church in the English 
House of Lords is a conspicuous example. Indeed, 
Parliament began ae a representation of classes : 
members for boroughs and members elected by 
country courts represeoted different and often 
hostile interests. The House of Lords c^nsUtiijg 
of mitred abbots, prelates and peers stood out 
clearly for>s well defined order. • In France the 
three Eststes represented the* thri^ different 
interests and the great question in 1789, whether 
they should sit and vote separately or together, 
waa fought on the principle of the absolute right 
of majorities over minorities. 

There are two other objection^ ci^monly 
raised against communal representation. One is 
this, if separate representation is to be given tft 
all communities, where is one to stop f Mill is 
emphatic on this point. He says that, man for 
man, minorities should be as fully represented as 
the majority. Supposing there are 65,seats for 
e|,eotion in the Council of a province eonsieting of 
80 million Hindus, 6 million Uussalmans, 1 million 
Christians, 25 thousand Jews, and 5 thousand 
Armenians. Out of the 65 seats thep, Jt is 
obvious that 13 seats ought to go for Muslims, 1 
for Obristians and say 5b for Hindus and we 
have the remaioisg one seat to be divided bet¬ 
ween Jews, Armenius and other non desoripts of 
the province. This is on a numetloal basis, Hut ’ 
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the Mohammadan claim is for representation 
based on pohtical importance. We hsve also 
questioil of the allotpeut<of the Hindu seats 
Iwtween the various sections of that community. 
This is a more difficult question. The Hindu 
community is split'up into'innumerable groups 
and if communal representation is pressed to that 
point, as the Non-Brahmin extremists of Madras 
‘ desire, the whole thing would become extremely 
complicated. The Hindu oommunity is almost a 
sociological Bction. It is a general name given to 
an assortment of the most varied types of society, 
and if the principle of communal representation 
is gnmted, there is no reason why it should not be 
extended to tbe various mejor groups that 
erastitnte the Hindu society. Tkis is the diffi- 
cults of communal representation in India, and 
it ie the vague recogoition of tbe magnitude of this 
problem as it affects tbe Hindu society that 
the Indian leaders figjit so strongly against it 
**00 principle.” 

If a practical scheme of representation of 
Hindu groups could be woiked out, 1 for one see 
no reason, Why tbe whole sy stem of election in 
India'ibould not be on h communal basis. Tbe 
social life of the Hindus, demands some sort 
of a political institution which will fall in 
with it. And we. cannot emphasise too much 
that all attempts at political development, which 
do *Dot*'take into account tbe social condition 
peculiar to the country, are dangerous to a degree. 
Tbe social life of India being what it is, ccmmunal 
representation fs not only unobjectionable ” on 
principle,” but altogether inevitable. 

Tbe other objection ie that, if tbe principle of 
communaUrepres.otation.is so greatly extended., 
tbe outlook of our politicians will become partial 
and narrow ; that tbe interests of tbe nation will 
be sacrificed to tbe interests of the grdup ; that in 
fabt we shall not be able to see the woc^. for the 
trees. '' 1 do not think that this objection is valid, 
We have in tbe Senate of the United Statee an 
assembly, the members of which represent 
particular groups, tbe independence and rights of 
wbioh they are supposed to maintain against 
Federal encroachment. Has tbe history of the^ 
last 140 years shown that these members have 
not been able to see the general interests of tbe 
nation qven hs sgaiost their qwn groups, . In 
pemiany, the Bundesratfa was a body of r^resen- 
' tatives of the coastituent groups of tbe Empire. 
They were the ambassadors of tbetf princfs, but it 
does not seem *tbat tfiey' forgot their natioiial 
respoD^bilitiee, What reasop have we to tbin^ 
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that the representativA elected from epeoial 
•IgctoratebwiU not be able to see the wood for the 
trees. The ezperieqpe in India baa net so far 
been decisire perhaps, ffut it •undoubtedly is 
towards a repudiation of the objection. Mr. 
Jinnab apd Mr. Msaar-nl Huque tbe two earliest 
and beet known advocates of Hindu Muslim 
Unity were elected to the^Council from'communal 
electorate with tbe possible exception of Nawab, 
AU Ohoudburi, there is not one Musealman member • 
in the Imperial Council ^gainst whom the accusa¬ 
tion of a merely Mobammadau outlook could be 
laid with justification. 

That the desire for communal representation 
is one of tbe strongest tendencies in Indian 
political life will hardly be questioned. T|^e 
opp ’Sition towards it has iflamly come from 
Hindus who oppose it mainly, it seems to me, 
because of* its implications of division •within 
their own widefold, rather than from any dis¬ 
regard for Moslem claims* That tbe Hindus are 
far from opposing the reasonable demands of the 
MuBSalmans to their share of political induence 
will be seen from the momentous agreement 
(Lucknow compact), which has now been given 
statutory sanction. * * , 

The Government of In lia have for some time 
past acted in accordance with the principle of 
communal repreaentation in the dintribution of 


offices. How has it worked ? The most eminent 
Indian Judge of the Madras High Court to-day 
<kaa sel^ted on a communal principle, Sir Abdur 
Rahim was imported from Calcutta, not because 
Madras bid not men of sufficient emioeoce to fill 
tbe High Court Bench but because a Mussalman 
Judge was required pn tbe principle of equitable 
communal representation, bir Abdur Rahim is 
perhaps the most widely respected official to day 
in Madras. All the Muslim gentleman who have 
bean seWted for high posts, either in tbs govern* 
mant of India, in the beerttary of StateT council 
or in the Provincial Executive Oounciisfhave been 
proofs positive that communal representation 
properly worked doss not involve any decrease ia 
efficiency. Sir Ali Imam, Sfr Ibrahim 
RoLbimatOola, NawabShamsul Huda—these names 
do not stand for inefficiency and communal 
selfishness. Communal representation has up to 
this time worked only as a method of giving a 
obanc^to men of this type. While I doliot blind 
myself to the darigers that a policy of indiscrimi¬ 
nate communal s'epresentaiion might lead to, 1 am 
optimist enough to believe that, in the interests 
of both Hindus and Mobammadans and of tbe 
common motherland, the principle will be fairly 
used to bring to the service of the nation the best 
intellects of the Mussalman end other communi¬ 
ties which are in a numerical minority. 


Preferential Trade Within the Empire 


BY' 

Wr. *V. C RAMAKRISH^^A• IYER,.M.a. 


• • • 

NB of the moA unfortunate things in all dis¬ 
cussions about (piperial Piefergnce is that 
the question is viewed not from the Indian 
but tho British standpoint, it is but natural 
that escb'iTation should, be allowed to chalk out 
and develop its policy in the beet way it can. •All 
induxtrially-advanced countries have once* passed 
throu^gh the stage of protecMon. It was the strong 
protective policy of Cromwell in England anu 
Colbert in Fcattoe that laid the foundation of the 
industrial greatness of those countries. Even at 
•the presedt day, Germany, the United States, the 
British Colonies, Japan etc , maintain the policy 
of protection. England is the only exception, but 
even 'Bogtand's Free Trade policy is consonant 
with the economic doctrine that raw materials 
should i^ot be taxed. The conditions of England 
are quite diftrent from those of India, and 
nothing is more suicidal than tlfet tbe economic 
jiolioy of one oounCry should be determined by 

referenee that of anetber, in utter disregard of 

* 


the wSnts or nreds of the country. Even such a 
ijoughty champion of Free Trade as John Stuart 
Mill admitted thift, in tbe infancy stage of an 
industry, protection is useful. No doubt Fiee 
Trade is a sound economic pidicy for all nations in 
normal times but, under certain condition.s, pro- 
4ectioD is not only defensible, but absolutely neces¬ 
sary, So long as India is on a footing of equality 
with England^she may try a policy of Free Trade 
but, OB thing? are at presept, India is a weaker 
country* and a dependency. The struggle is 
between*tba strong industries of England and the 
nascent industries of India and, as a matter of 
fact, Indign industries are pushed out of the 
field by tbe strong arm of Britain. India is 
at lileibnf a purely.agritultural country. Produ¬ 
cing raw materials, *sbe imports manufuctuied 
goc^s and, in tbe words of the economist, is like 
an individual with one arm which is supported by 
* a foreign arm. The development of Indian manu* 
faeturse is thus absolutely neoeesary^for tbe wel* 
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fare of the poantr/. But Indian Indnstrie# 
which are only in the infant stage are OTsrwhelm* 
ed by forttgn oompeUtion. India is at present 
the dumping ground of foreign goods. 

A proteotiTe tariff in India is sue# to assist her 
indastrioB atfd even produce revenue so urgently 
required for education, sanitation, eto. As early 
as 1879, Mr. K.^T. Telang plhaded for a protective 
poUoy for industries. The late Mr. Justice Aanade 
was never tired of dwelling on the necessity for 
the adoption of a policy of Protection for Indian 
industrirs in the infant etags. These views haVo 
been sbar^ even by Bogli^men. In his speech 
at the Central Asian liociety in 1911, Lord Minto 
the Ex-Viceroy of India said that the'futnre of 
India depended largely on what could be done for 
Indian industries, For example, Canada has 
become industrially advanced, only by adopting a 
protective tariff against her powerful naighpour, 
the United States.- 

IndianAtatescaen are not blind proteetbnists. 
They desire to adopt Protection «6 a temporary' 
measure for the development qf those Indian in¬ 
dustries that requii'e State suppori. ‘There is no 
doubt that tbe^ ultimate goal of the so-called 
Indian Proteebionista is Free Trade. 

This brings us to a consideration of the impor¬ 
tant practical question of Imperial Preference. 
The principle of impsrlil Preference, which im¬ 
plies that each part of the Enopira should give 
special facilities and famish adequate safeguar-s 
to the produce and manufactures of the other 
parts of the Empire, received a fresh accession 
of strength luring the recent war. The question 
of Preferential tariffa in their reUtioa to Jsdia 
came for consideration of the Government of 
India for the drat time in 1903 and they were 
asked to report on-the resolution of the Colonial 
Conference in favour of Inter imperial Trade. 
The Indian Government bad two alternatives be¬ 
fore it. Firstly, India might join the scbeoie of 
Imperial Preferexce on the same footing as the 
self-governing Culoniee and impose duties of a 
protective character against imports from the 
United Kingdom and otoer parts of the,. British 
Empire, subject to the condition that Indians 
should give preferenti-il treatment tu the products 
of the Empire. Secondly, motbertlternative was 
that India would maint^n her import duties on 
British goods at a very low ^te' and [mpoep a 
higher duty on foreign goods from other ooun- 
tries. Any scheme of Imperial Preference on an 
nttimate aoalyeis is adverse to the present econo- 
■is Condition of India. 27o preferenoa is possi- 

.hil in Ihl HN of tho cUtf etperlc from India to 


the United Kingdom, jute, tea, wheat, hides, oil¬ 
seeds, raw wool, raw cotton, rice an^ lac. 
preference is posable in the case of jute and lac, 
■ for there are oo„rivals in the world market to 
eompete with India. As for tea which is a purely 
European industry, India does not stand in need 
of protection. In the case of the other remain¬ 
ing articles of food’ or fmw materials, preference 
can be given to those industries only by taxing 
/similar articles that are imported into Britain 
from other countries and thus raising the prices. 
. But such a rise in the prices of those articles will 
not be tolerated by the Britisher. India’s trade 
with the Brikisb Colonies is very small and any 
scheme of Inter-imperial preferential trade will 
do little good to India. More than anything else, 
Iddia wants protection for her nascent industries 
and also protection against Great Britain, for the 
Utter u the serious competitor with re(,'ard to the 
infant industries of India, As it has been well 
remarked, “all past experience indicates that in 
the decision of any fiscal question concerning India, 
powerful sections of the community at Home 
will continue to demand that their interests, and 
not thqpe of India alonq shall be allowed con- 
sideratien. if Indian industries are in need of or 
should now desire a measure of protection, pro¬ 
tective measures would necessarily seriously affect 
imports from the United Kingdom and would 
only i,a a secondary degree affect those from for¬ 
eign countries We cannot imagine that the 
merchants of Lancashire or Dundee, to mention 
two interests alone, would be likely to acquiesce 
in euch a course, even though it were accompani- 
ed*by still higher duties against the foreigner or 
that it would be aoceptfd by the Home 
Government.** 

It is indeed highly deplorable that the fiscal po¬ 
licy of India ia being determined in Whitehall and 
Downing street. At the prdsent stage, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether India would gain by the adoption of a 
system of Imperial preferenoe. As XiOrd Incbcape 
remarked in the Colonial Conference of 1907, “ in 
a financial aspect the danger to India of reprisals 
by foreign nations, even if eventually unsuccess¬ 
ful, is so serious and their results 'wquld he so 
disastroua, that we should not be justified in em¬ 
barking on any new policy of the kind, unless 
assured of benefits greater and more certain than 
any which Jbave so far presented tbsmselves to our 
minds.” The real solution of the problem from 
the Indian standpoint lies in secu^ng for India 
fiscal freedom, so that we be in a position to 
arrange the tariff in a way which Is Imt suited 
' to the ooaDemif ioUrests of thn eottQtry> 


The ANCIENT HINDU LAW OF EVIDENCE 

BY 

Mr. J>RAHLAD C. DIVANJI,. m.a., ll.m. 


, INTRDDUOVOUW USUABRS. 

N a previoofi article^* 1 endeavoured to. 
deecribe the coiistitutioo * of the ancient 
fliudut courtR ard the procedure followed 
hy them in the tiial of oausee coining before 
them for decision, and have there slightly hinted 
that in the third stage of a proceeding called 
*‘Tbe trial,” the party adjudged to have the 
burden of proof on him was called upon to adduce 
what evidence he poeeessed in support of his 
contentions. The purpose of this article is to 
focus together all such rules beating on that topic 
as are contained in the various Hindu Dbarma 
Shaatras noA available, with a view to shoy the 
course and extent of the development of tho 
Hindu law in that direction, before there was any 
possibility of its being subjected to or moulded 
by foreign influence. ^ 

• 80CBCEB. 

It may be re-collected tfia^ the miiterials £or the 
above-mentioiied disquisition were oollectdd 
principally fiom four Sriiriti works, namely, 
chose of Manu, Y.tjnavalkya, Narada and Brihas- 
pati. Those for tbe present one are scattered 
«ver a wider field and have consequenAy Seen 
garnered from a larger number of works includ¬ 
ing tbetein, besides these, tbe Dharmasutras of 
Gautama, Baudhajana, VnNij.htba*and Apasramba 
and the* Quasi sutiaiVork of Vishnu, of which 
those first-named are considered by Dr. Buhler 
*4o be the product,of th»period ranging from 400 
tp 500 B C. 

Now, as,regards tbe nature of the materials 
found in these works. Jt will, I ho|ie,'be con¬ 
ceded tlhit tbe development of tbe law of evidence, 
is commensurate with the growth of intelligence 
in each community. A simple and honest people 
do not etand much iu need of elaborate provi¬ 
sions as to what would constitute relevant end 
irrelevant ^facts, what particular modes of proof 
only may be accepted in particular cases, bow 
truth may be gathered from conflicting evidences, 
etc. 1% proportion as this simplicity gives way 
to shrewdness and honesty to hypocrisy, tbe task 
Qf a judge igtioraot of facts becomes teziug and 
-- 

* “ Judicial Administration in India in Ante-Haho- 
medan Times,”* j>ubliBbed in the Jndian Review for 
July 1915. 


DecesaitateB certain rules for his guidance in 
separating the ebafl* from the wheat as far as 
possible^ in order to* do justice between two 
conflicting claims. Viewed in the light of this 
hypothesis, it seems but s^osite that such of the 
RDciefit Dharmasutros as have survived the tide of 
time, should afford scanty materials for » com¬ 
parison with tbe lu'ghly subtle and elaborate 
provisions of a legisfitive enactment of the British 
Qovernment'drafted in tbe nineteenth century of 
tbe Cbrietian £ra, tbe sacred laws embodied in 
then bavieg. been fr imed for tbe guidance of the 
rulere of a people whose life, a more link in the 
chain qpnnecting the patt with the future lives, was 
one lorg eniiesof snemments and incrifices,inspired 
by a lofSy ideal to arcumulnte as much spiritual 
meiit as could be done in that short span, mixed 
up with such occasional fecular activities as would 
be auxiUory to the f-wmer for their due discharge, 
and as would be tbsolutely indtspen-able in n 
land ovetflowing with boutities of tho (iracious 
Providence. From this view-point, it also sta.cds 
to resBon that while sh Prof. Muz Muller and 
Dr. Bubler held, these Dharmasutras wero 
ptortioDB of tbe Kaipasutras of their respective 
Vedic ebaranas (schools) the names of whose 
fiVUiders. they go by, tbm-e did not exist any 
other seculsr schools or works in that for off 
Vedic ^e, and that consequently these > were tbe 
only glides as well to the Ksbatriyas ,fls to the 
BrabsmaiiBK in the discfiarge of their respective 
deties. Both of them indiscriminately attended 
the Vedic schools ot their L< reditary iihakhoe, in 
which liistruotious were given not only in tho 
purely ^eligibus lore but also in the scieilces of 
law, archery, medicine, mathematios, n usic A'C., 
which we now call seculsr, but which were then 
considered subsidiary to tbe former. Another 
eircuDiBtanoe vrtiich accouutB for the scBi^tiriess of 
the conte^its of tbe Sutras on the subject in hand, 
is that ,tbey admittedly touch upon only Ihe 
salient points on this subject, the object their 
compilers bed in view, being not exhaustiveness, 
so much as comprehensiveness, not so much to 
supply^ezt-booke as to furnish shoit mrmorsnda 
enabling the students to iccollect the principle 
features of the saerbd law which was tnught- 
ornlly by tbe teachers. With tbe exception there¬ 
fore of the few hints that we get here and tberf 
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in these vorkS} m have for this subject also to 
fall back •apMi- tka metrical SmritU wbi^ 
formed ^ bi^ of the law of procedar# and the 
Vishno-Sutrea, which are a kind of hybrid pro- 
daotion of a oemparatively recent date*. 

' BUBDBir or raoor. 

To begin with, then, the third stage in a 
jadidal prooedding was the trial proper. For 
that to be eommenced>4t wtf neoesaary to deter* 
mine at the outset which party ahould bmr the 
burden, of proof ac|d the nature of the answer 
given by Ute defendant on being apprised of the 
plainti^s' claim was t^ekey to the solution of that 
problem. A-coordiog to the Smrlti writers, there 
could be four kinds of answers namely, admis¬ 
sion, denial, special plea and prenous ^jpdica^on, 
and the general rule seems to have twen that in 
the case of a denial the burden of proof lay on 
the plaintiff, while in those of a epecial plM and 
previons^ adjudication it lay on the defend^t. 

Thus Narada rays :— 

“ What the olaimant has fully declared word for 
word in the plaint, that he must substantiate by 
adducing evidence at the third stage of the trial." 

" Where the defendant has evaded the plaint by 
means of a special ^plea, It becomes incumbent on 
him to prove h is as’sertion and he is placed in the 
position of a claimant." 

But all cases could not be so eimpie as these. 
Various causes of action arising out of the sapie 
transaction may be combined together in one 
proceeding. Although the Smritis tbemselves 
do not seem to contemplate such cases, cemmen- 
tators like Vijnaneebwara do and it appears from 
his animated and lengthy discuseion of hjlpothe- 
ticol eases in which answers may be of mixed 
oharaoters that Hindu judget in later times, at 
' le'ut, must have had to listen to heated argamente 
on the question of burden of proof. 

ADUtSBlOMS AND COHFCSSIONS. 

• 

The Smriti writera are equally silent as to the 
effect of admissions in civil cases, and with the 
exception of Narada, they are equally reti^t aS 
to the value to be attached to confessions in 
oriminal oases. Yet it feems probable'^tbat by 
not specially referring to those poMts, the Isw- 
givere meant that wbm a party admitted the 
whole or part of a claim or charge^ judgment 
should follow at once to,that extent as a<mstter 
of course. So VijnaoeehwaA oommenting oo 

YsJ. IIT(2)eaye:— 

*' Hence too, when a reply consists of an admiesion, 
there beiBg no iseue to be proved, neither the plain¬ 


tiff nor ttie defendant Is the olaimant, and hence 
there are absolutely no means of proof ,to be ste<^ad 
and so with that (V,s,, admissioD or confession) only, 
the iudiulal proeeeaing ^.omeu to an end," 

and quotes the following text of Harlta in sup¬ 
port of the stetemeat, nvaely 

“ Whereat in tbs oases of ths answers oonaisting of 
a plea of e pteviouc adiulicatlons and a special plea, 
the defendant ihould state the meant of proof, the 
plaintiff should do so in the case of a deoial, while in 
the case of au admission (or confession) that (f.s., the 
statement of means of proof) is not inquired." 

With regard to oonfeesione, Narada instead ofi 
leaving it to the discretion of judges, (as do the 
otfaM* Sfflrila writers and the framers of the 
Oriminal law of* British India) how far tbsy 
should show olemenoy in case an accused person 
made a full and free confession, laid down ;— 

*' The perpetrator of a wrong action or of a crime 
ahail p9 let off with half the punishmeht due to his 
offence, if he admits the charge, or if he makes known 
the guilt of his own aocond,” 

while he enjoined judges to bs specially strict 
towards one who, having pleaded not guilty, was 
suheequeotly convicted of the offence with which 
he was charged. He .thus provided an effective 
induceatent to make., confessions, backed up by 
the threat of being visited with the full measure 
of punishment in the case of a contrary conduct, 
and showed how without resorting to false 
indocements which-could have effect on raw and 
yoatbfuf criminals only, or to violence which is' 
likely to cause fake confessions to be made, 
considerable public time, money and energy could 
be economised. ‘ It is^quite possible that in such 
a'‘ state of the law, there could be few, if any, 
oases ofretracted confessions " with which the 
modern courts of sessions are so frequently* 
oonfronted. 

MBSNS op PBOOr. 

* 

In disputed cases, the next step after the 
ascertainment of the burden of proof was the 
production of evidence. Now, according ,to our 
^reeent notions, evidence may be either oral or 
doenmentary. The Sutra works above referred 
to with the exception of that of Vasisfatba do not 
howevM* mention dooumenfs is a means of proof.' 
From this, it may probably be inferred that the 
people of those times and climes, for w^ich ^e 
other authors ‘composed their v^rks, were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the art of writing to 
-d>h able to em|joy it in recording the tmnaaotions 
of their daily life. But the nuUiorous inecrip- 
tions in highly developed ch&raetrN of the tiiird 
' pentory B- 0. wbiqh hav? b^n dispover^d and 
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dMipbered oegAtive tb«fr presuBiptioD, and 
Dr^Buhler,,taking cote of tbU omiaaion in the 
other works while fixing the date of t^at of 
Yasiahtha, warns ns againlt drawiog any such 
infereooe, and accounts for it by opining that it 
was probably due to« these coapilations being 
primarily o{ a religious character that the purely , 
secular means of proof waf not ^nentiooed at all 
Id them. T^is argumeot gaioB support from the 
fact that, even in the Chapter of Menu Smriti 
dealing with evidence, we do not find even a bare 
mention of documents, direct or indirect. * 

Beside witnessSa and writings, the Sanskrit 
law-books mention (adverse) possession as one more 
means of proof, decordiog to our present 
notions, however, posseseion by itself cannot sen'e^ 
as a means of proof but it must be proved by 
means of witnesses or documents other then 
title-dee^?, showing the payment of taxe% the 
leasing of the premises etc.^ and after it is satis¬ 
factorily proved, it becomes a question of substan¬ 
tive law whether and how far it oan bold good 
against a title evidenced solely by title-deeds, 
Fosseseion as such, therefore is not so much a 
means of proof as a Act to be proved, not a 
Sadhona but a Sadhya wfiich has again to he 
established by any one or both of the means 
above-eta ted, 

BBLEViKT AND IRBELGtANT FACTS. , « 

* A glance at the Indian Evidence Act (I of 
1872) 1^11 show that the whole of chapter 11 
thereof has been filled with minuteiprovisions as to 
what facts may be psoved, Vbat kinds of etate^ 
ments are admie^tble, what judgments of the 
^same or other courts^ in previous,cases are 
relevant, and when and how far evidence of the 
character of a deponent may be adihitted. In 
the 8ukrAa(*on the other hand, we find no such 
rulee either of a general or of a special character. 
This Buggests that either our ancestors hi that 
far off age did not feel bored by irrelevant facts 
and arguments being brought in, in the course off 
a judicial investigation, or the law-givers, having 
armed judges with auffident discretionary powers, 
did not feel the neoessity of laying down any 
general guiding priuciplee. As we come to 
the Smriti literature, we find that the boredom 
or neoesBity had by that time begun to be felt. 
Thus in the'^isfanu Sutras is met with the 
following^ A-ule for the admission of secondary 
evidence of statements mads by others indirectly 
involving the question of relevancy:— 

“ An appoint^ whqess having died orgonqabroad. 


those, who may have heard his depositieu, may give 
evidwoe”,' 

acfl a general rule regarding the scope of oral 
Evidence, namely, 

“ Evidence may be of two kinds ; (1) ofswhat may 
have been seen; (2) of what may have been heard." 

To the same effect aifi the follow^g provieions 
in the Smriti of Narada also 

" In doubtful cases, when two parties are quarrel¬ 
ling with one another, the truth has to* be gathered 
from (the depnition bf) witoessps whose knowledge ia 
based on what has been seen, beard, or understood by 
them.” • 

“ If a witnpM dies, or goes abroad, after having 
been appointed, those who have heard his deposition, 
may give evidence, for indirect proof makes evidence 
as wsU as direct proof." 

The following rules in Bribaspati, though not 
directly touching the point, indirectly define the 
same scope for secondary oral evidence. 

“That witness, wbo communicates what he baa 
heard to another man, at a time when ho is about to 
go abroad, or lying*on bis deathbed, should be const* 
dered an indirect witness." • 

** He is aiao called an indirect witness who repeats, 
from bis own hearing or from hearsay, the previous 
itatsmenta of actual witnesses." • 

WITKUBES ; TBEIB COUPXTBKCY AMO INCOMPBTENCY. 

The course of development, which the Hindu 
law>has pursued with respect to the determina- 
tiqn of ^fae competency or jncompetency of 
sntnesses, ia very peculiar. Although this point 
is not RCe the -jtrevious one left completely 
untouched by the Sutrakaras, the jirovieions 
they have laid down aye in such general terms 
that the judges in their times must have bad to 
depend largely upon their own judgment. Thus 
GautsnTa says, that witnesses " must be faultless 
as reg^ds *tbe performance of their 'duties, 
worthy to be trusted by the King and free from 
atfection for or hatred against either party," 
while Apastamba merely prescribes that *' a 
person who is {Assessed of good qualities" (may be 
called as p witness). Vasis^ba is somewhat more 
explicit igben he says * 

Shrotriyas,*mcn of unbleroiabed form, of good 
character, men who are holy and love truth, are fit to 
be witnessek 

Bq^idyaqa, on the contrary, ezprersly excludes 
religious men and others from the class of com¬ 
petent witnesses; curiously enough, he says:—• 

en of the four varnas wbo have sons may be 
witnesses, excepting the Sbrotriyas, the King, ascetics 
* and those who are destitute of human intellect." 
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The same feetriotiooB with the further addition 
of '* the diseased, oonvicts, carpenters, actors, 
dependants and Mirants, the depraved, aged, 
young, deformed, persone in the loiveat strata of 
society, the mad, afflicted, those opprersed by 
hunger and thirst, those overpairered with 
fatigue or passion, etc.” are to be found in Mann's 
code and tbe Smritis of Vajnavalkya, Viqhnu and 
Bribaspati, In Narada’s Bmriti, which ie more 
systematic and elabdrate in details, tbe above/ 
olaBsea of persons are sud to ^ ioeompetent on 
accouht of texts of iaw and of depravity, and to 
their liat are added others whose depositioiis 
would be rendered valueless “ on account of con¬ 
tradiction, uncalled-for deposition, anS intwvening 
decease of<the party.” 

From these law-books, it further affpeafs'that 
there was a time when, in the opinion of some, the 
caste of a particular witness was considered at the 
time of determining liis competency. Giutama 
who among the extant Sutra writers is consider 
ed the earliest, while laying down that witnessos 
may be of any caste including the Sudra*, 
disregards this restriction and yet in order to 
maintain the privilege of tbe Brahmin caste, 
directs that a Brahmin should out be forced to 
give evidenoe at 'the word of a non-Brahmln, 
and again there is the saving clause, " except if 
he be mentioned in the plaint,” so that, in that 
case, a Brahmin could not claim exemption, 
VasUhtha agrees with Gautama so far as regards 
the genera! rule, yet be inserts what seems to'be 
a traditiona! verse saying that witneeeas should 
be of tbe same caste and even the same sex as 
the parties, while Apastamba and*^ Bandhayana 
take no note of this opinion at all, not even to 
contradict it as tbe others do.> As we proceed to 
the Smriti writers, we find that in Mane’s code, 
over and besides the provisions above referred to, 
the same verse that oocurs in Vaaiehtha‘ Sutras, 
as regards the restrictions of caste and sex, /s 
incorporated, with the result that the conserva¬ 
tism of the earlier times, wfaiclj. Gautama had 
discarded, again gained prominence. Yajnavalkya 
on the other hand having once laid dfiwn that 
witnesses having the qualifications bnumera* 
ted by him were to be selected from amon^t the 
members of the same c&ste and o^lour as the 
parties, says in the alternative *'or all in all 
oases,” showing thereby that Jn his opitflofi the 
caste of a witness was not ef material importance. 
Vtsbnu, Karada and Brihaspati are like ApM- 
tamba and Bandhayana totally silent on this 
point. From this it oan safely be inferred that, < 


although in \be early atsge of Hindu jurispru¬ 
dence, some sages did'propound such^ ooDsepfa- 
tive view, it did not at any time meet with 
general acceptance, bsoause of its impracticability 
and impropriety in a judicial proceeding and was 
with tbe lapse of time oensi^ed to oUtvion, 

Apart from this question, there were, however, 
ocoasionk on which, Trom the earliest times, a 
strict scrutiny as regards the qualities, profession, 
ways of life Ac. of the witnesses was not permit¬ 
ted. Gautama plooea, among such exceptions, 
oases of’oriminal hurt only, while Yishnu, Manu 
and Yajnavalkya add to them those ‘ of theft, 
abuse, assault and adultery. Manu also lays down 
one general exception, in the following verse, 
.namely:— 

“Any man whatever who is acquainted with tbe 
facts of a case, which may have happened in the 
interior of a bouse, in a forest, or which may be that 
of a murder, may give evidence on behalf of tbe 
parties.” » 

while tbe next verse in his code which permits 
of evidence being taken of ” even women, 
children, old persons, religious persons, relations, 
slavey, or se'rvants,” wl^en no'otber witnesses ere 
available, takes away /.be force of all tbe previous 
directions as to the examination of the compe¬ 
tency of witnesses, and reduces them to the 
nature of mere recommendations, for tbe author’s 
pos^tio^ comes to this, that tbe qualifications or 
disqualifications previously described may be 
examined where several classes of witnesses are 
at band, and when tbe c^se in band doeS not fall 
under any of the exceptions above-mentioned. 
CboDgh judged in compariebii with tbe broad and 
simple rule of the Indian Evidence Act enacted 
after oenhuriea of experience,, that all men art' 
oompetenk.to testify “unless the court thinks 
that one is not able to understand or^jve rational 
answers to questions pat to him on account of 
tendei^ years, extreme old age, mental o't physi- 
oa] disease or any other caupe of the same kind,” 
(this makes a poor show, yet if it ie btrne in 
mind that the law-givers in the self centred 
Indian peninsula had no other nation’s egperi- 
enee to' guide them, it cannot but be admitted^ 
that they were making steady progress towards 
tbe attainment of tbe ideal that no other con¬ 
sideration should weigh with a court oC justice, 
except that olf doing justice and fair play to 
ell and sundry who appeal to it for help. 

APFOISTBD AHD URArPOUrrSD.WlTNBSaSS. 

Karada distin^kuiehes between eleven olasses of 
witnesses, five of whom are grouped together under 
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thA heading termed " the* appointed" and the 
othu eiz undgr another oalied “ the unnppointed.'* 
Tho Br<(t group comprises, “a subs^riiing witoess,” 
one nrbo is reminiled, a casBal witses->, a secret 
witness and an indirect witness ” The other is 
composed of “ the villagers, a judgPi " i^ing, one 
aociuainted with the affairs of the two parties, 
one deputed by the olaimants atid the laembere 
of a family in the oau of a family (piairel.” To 
these eleven, ^rihaepati adds one mote, namely, 
one who has bean caused to be mentioned in the 
deed along with the details of a writiog.” Yishnu 
also epeaks of witnesses being appoint^ or other¬ 
wise. Yet it ie not clear from these law-books 
what importance was attached to this distinction. 
From the provisions as regards secondary evidence 
above quoted, we can however safely infer that 
the appointed witnesses enjoyed tbo advantage of 
having tbeir 'etatements, made before deat^ or 
going abibad, admitted in evidence, and from the 
following passage, it will albo appear that some 
importance as regards the number of witnesses 
necessary in a case was attached to the class to 
which one belonged, * . 

I,EAST NDHDEK OF WITEISSES NECESSARY. • 

Whereas the Indian Evidence Act Sec, 134 
provides that "no particular number of witnesses 
shall be required in any case for the proof of any 
fact,” the Hindu laW-givers erring on the side of 
of over>caution laid down that, except under Phe 
cfrcumatances enumerated by them, one .witness 
alone shoyld not be relied upon. Of the Sutra- 
karas, Gautama olune has referred to this point 
and he toa merely directs tb&t witnesses " shall, 
be many.” Amongst the lini' iti writers, 
^iou is totally silent. Vishnu’s opiniiyi is that 
one man alone cannot be made a witness, but if 
that one is virtuous, holy, learned, studious, vera¬ 
cious, aged etc, he can be made a witness .singly. 
According to Yajnavalkya, witnesses should in 
all cases be “ more than three ” but " a single man 
virtuous may also be a witness hy the consent of 
parties ”* Karada is also exactly of the same' 
opinion. Brihaspati’s opinion however varies 
from that of the other doctors. He seems to 
attach importance not only to their qualifioations 
but also to the classes to which they belong, for 
be says:— 

There slTonld be nine, seven, five, four or three wit* 
nesses and two only, if they are learned Brabxians, are 
prqper to be examined-but let him never examine a, 
single witness. 

Farther on ha direct^— , 

‘*,Of subscribing find ^eoret witnesses there should be 
two; ot' spontaneous, reminded and family witnesses, 


and indirect witnesses, there should be three, four or 
five.” 

*'*A single witness may even furnish valid proof if 
he is a messenger, an aocountant, one who has acci¬ 
dentally witnessed a transaction, or a King or aChief 
Judge. ” 

EXHOKIATION. 

Immediately before *tbeir evidence whs com¬ 
menced tb be taken, the witnesses wers exhorted to 
• state the facts exactly as they may have 
'bappend, without applying any color or var- 
nieh. The advantage and ^isadvantges, •spiri¬ 
tual, moral and le^l, of doing |0 and 
of not doing I'espectively were explained to 
them, and then oaths appropriate to their castes 
and callings were, according to all the writers, 
admipister^ to them. From the Sutra of 
Gautama below mentioned which says :— 

“ Somp (declare that witnesses) shall bo charged on 
oath to speak the truth.” 

it appeats however that at a remote period in 
Hindu jurisprudence, when probably At was in its 
nawent state, it ^is a disputed point whether it 
was necesaary to administer an o^h or not, but 
the subsequent unanimity of opinion shows that 
the controversy did not last long and that the 
teachers of all the Schools made^this an invariable 
preliminary of ezamioing a witness. 

Although it is a moot point of ethics how far 
this has a deterrent effect on persons inclined by 
self-interest or other cause to perjure themselves, 
on* both *side8 of which much can be said, the 
formality of taking oaths according to the several 
religious forma of witnesses or of making solemn 
declarations 4efnre proceeding to malie state¬ 
ments in a witness-box, Is made obligatory even 
by*Seo. 5 of the Indiari Oaths Act (X of 1873), 
snd as .a cooscqueoce, the practice in modern 
courts in this respect is much the same ae that 
which [frerailed in the Courts of the Hindu 
E^ngs, who flourished four or five centuries 
preceding the birth of Christ, with this differ¬ 
ence that while ^ the latter case the exhortation 
was made quite eolemnlj^ and in a lengthy 
manner, sd as to assume (be form of a homily, in 
the formfir ^ is reduced to mere formula, an 
anachronism which baa to be observed like many 
others of ite class because the law has made it 
indispensable. ^ 

Tb^Ie^rutility and pi4priety of this ceremony 
is however perceived Vhen a case of perjury 
arises. Although it is quite possible that several 
shrewd perjurers should escape scot-free, yet, when, 
with regard to the facte of a particular case, a 
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depODfQt taakM cteariy ooctradiotory stetemants 
on oakb. on diffiront .ooeaHoDs, it ie bat Bnat tiiat 
tbfl law •hould«>i.n-order to preserve tbe eelem- 
nit^ ot ooort prooMdiogs and to prevent a 
repetitiAB of tbe crime, visit such frivolity with 
adeqoato* punuhment, As might have been 
expeoted, tbe Hindu law givers, iHio treated 
forenno law »ae a braockoFthe Dbanpaebastra 
(Sdenoeof Duties) and its administration as tbe _ 
diKharge of a duty enjoined by it, looked upon>' 
this offence as a very grave, one. Tbe ‘ Snlra 
writeVs simply lay •down in general terms that 
tbe King (or judge) ahonld puniab a witnees who 
gives false evidence, but tbe authors of the 
Smritis exhort judges to mark the* deportments 
of parties and witnesses, and describe certain 
indications from wbidi a witness can be adjudged 
to be prevaricating, and Manu lays down the 
different grades of punishment for the offence as it 
is committed on account of greed, infatuation, 
fear, friendship, love, anger, ignorance Sod child* 
isbness, and the forms recommended are fine 
and ewheat of tbe dwelling-house of non- 
Brabmins 'aq.d tbe latter only in the case of 
Brahmins. As an illustration of tbe signs, 
which those people considered as justifying the 
inference that a 'witness was telling a false story, 
may be quoted tbs following verses from the 
Narada Smriti:— 


'* One who, weighed down by tbe consciouaneM of 
his guilt, looks as if be was ill, is constantly shifting 
bis position, and runs after everybody,” • 

** Who walks irresolutely and without reason, and 
draws rejoated sighs, who scralcjtes the ground with 
his feet, and who shakes his arms andVlo^bes,” 

“Whose countenance <;hanges colour, whose fore* 
head sweats, whose lips become dry, and who looks 
above and about him." > 

“ Who makes long speeches which are not to tbe 
purpose as if he were in a burry and, without being 
asked; such a person may be recognised A a false 
witnpas.” 

One curious fact deserving ofynotice in t^is 
connection is that, side by side with the long 
exhortatiens to witnesses to speak tbe truth and 
the directions to fudges to punish* perjurers 
heavily, there is to be*jPound in almust ^ the 
books a mention of an exoeptionaf eiroumstance 
in which false q>eaking was, if not expressly 
enjoined, at least freely permitted, hod a oourse 
of penanoe recommended for beiing gone through 
suh^usntiy. This circujnktanoe was tbe proi»* 
K» death of a member of any of tbe four castes, 
and tbe penance was a worship of Saraswati by an 
offer of oblations to the Goddess of speech, or th^t 


. propitiation of Agoi or Varuna by offering obU* 
tions to them. , ^ 

E^lNATMSr Of WITgtSSXB, 

As regards tbe topic of the examinatioD of 
witnesses the treatment ef whteh oooupies the 
whole Chapter X ol the I. E. Act, the Sanskrit 
law booka are totally* retieent j so that we are 
left completely in tbe dark as to tjie manner in 
which witnesses were examined in the Hindu 
Oourta. Possibly, tbe art of oron-examination 
which is purely a creation of lawyers was com¬ 
pletely unknown then, for ^e theory of Hindu 
jormprudenoe was that every party was to 
appear in person and conduct his own ease except 
in rare instanoes in which, too, some relationship 
or connection had to be shown before a stranger 
could be allowed to interfere and tbe learned 
Bra^imins, other than the Sabhyns cr members of 
tbe Judicial Council who attended the courts, were 
permitted- or, more properly, enjoined to assist 
the court, rather tbai^ the parties, in deciding the 
pointe of law that arose in the- course of a pro* 
caeding. This supposition is strengthened by the 
facts (1) that, as observed above, there are very 
jpoanty provisions and those too In two Smritis 
only, as regards the allied topic of the relevancy 
p{ faota ; (2) that there are, on the other band, 
directions in almost all tbe Smritis with respect 
tOftfae, manner of' weighing evidence, which tbe 
present law leaves to the discretion of Judges. 
These rules, as expressed in more lucid terms in 
the Ysjnavalkya Smriti than in the others, 

‘‘When there are witnesses on both the sides, then 
plurality of them fdecides tbe question); when the 
number i^^ual the qualities of the witnesses are thft 
guide. When there are meritorious witnesses on both 
the sidea then he on whose aide there are the most 
virtuous witnesses wins." 

• “ Ha whose witnesses bear out tbe allegeAions made 
by him, wins tbe case, while he whose witnesses state 
the contrary surely losaa it." “ Even if after wit- 
,. nesses hare made their depositiona otbeas highly 
virtuous or doable in number say otherwise, then the 
former witnesaes must be {taken to be) falae." 

POCDHBRTB. , 

Now as to documentary proof. It has already 
been observed that none- of tbe Sutru except 
those of Vaaistba, nor even tbe Code k>f Menu, 
meotioil writings among tbe mdam of proof. For 
'the purpose of this eBquiry,'we have .therefore to 
conoentoate our attention on the remmning 
Smriti literatare, iooludmg tbqho-fialled Vishnu 
Sutras. 
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Oorrespondiog to the divltuon of dcoumoots 
into pablio and private ones obtaining in eectione 
74 —75 ot the Indian fiVidenoe Aet, ia the diviaion 
thereof in Hindu laws into thoxe executed by royal 
authority, and those by privath indlvkluals/One of 
the former oUss, being either a grant of land or 
of a stipend, was executed by a " Minister of 
•Peace and War ” on a cotton cloth or a copper 
plate Impressed with a Royal seal, oontained par¬ 
ticularly the names of the Royal donor, bis 
father and grand-father and that of the donee, 
the limits of the stipend or other subject of the 
grant and the double time, ts., to say the era and 
also the year of the reign of the rtfliog sovereign, 
and had the attestation of the sun and the moon 
inscribed on it. Decrees of the judicial courts 
which wefe also included in that clnes were 
mutatU mutandis drawn up fn the same manner 
by judges and their councillors. Documents 
of a private nature which were those of gift, 
purchase, mortgage, ^rtition, agreement, bond¬ 
age, debt etc, were distUiguished into those 
written by the executing parties and tllose 
written by professional scribes. This distinction 
was considered of such paramount imp<'rtsDce in 
this respect that those of the former category were 
not, while those of the latter were, requiredAo be 
attested. The validity of each depended upon 
local usage. In each of them were to be neces¬ 
sarily entefed particulars as to the year, month, 
half of a ^montb, and, day, 4he individual and 
family names of the parties and the particular 
terms agreed upon between them. And in the 
Itftter class of docunientA it was to be further 
added by tbe executing party in his own band, 
“ f, eo-and-sq, eon of so-and-so,'agree to what is 
above written,” and each of the witnesses, who 
■were to 1% even in number, was to add imbia 
own hand “ I, ao and-so, son of 8o-and so bear 
witness hereto at the request of both tbe 
parties,” and lastly, tbe scribe was to write “ I 
so-and-so have written this.*’ It ia an evit^nt 
testimony, if, any were needed, of the conserva¬ 
tive nature of the Hindus that, even after the 
iapse of several centuries, tbe rise and fall of 
several dynasties and kingdoms and the changes 
of court lan^ages* and of the vemacalar8*bf the 
several provinces, exactly the same method of 
executing documepts is found to prevail to this 
day, at least so far^as those writtea in Gujrati 
And ifaratiii are oonpemod, 


ADHISSIBILITT ANB IKAPHISSIBILIIY Of SOCUlfSlin. 

The adlniseibility or inadmissibility of doou* 
ments depended upon their validity. The validity 
of public dodbments was unimpeachabloi if they 
were proved to have been executed in proper 
. form, but, in the case qf private ones, although 
they might appear to have been duly* executed, it 
.was open to the parties to impeach their validity on 
several grounds, which, as given by Yajnavalltya, 
are substantially tbe same as aie stated ip the 
Indian Contract Act'Sec. *14 as vitiating a 
contract on account of want of free Sonsent 
of any of tjie parties. Vishnu, Naiada end 
Bribaspali however mention, in addition to these, 

, other causes such as insanity, minority efc., which 
tbe Cdbtracf Act considers as affecting the very 
competency of a parly to contract. 

Tbe dhe noticeable feature of tite Hindu law 
in this cojinection is that, in it, women are Jibe 
minors held inccnipetent to CxnirHCt. This 
may perhaps lead one to suppose that we living 
in the twentieth cofltury are ahead of our fore¬ 
fathers of that early age, for the‘pment law 
does not prohibit women from enleiing into 
• contracts. But this illusion will, vanisl: when it 
will be lecollectel that the cases of defences of 
fraud, undue inlluence, misrepresctitation etc. 
against the enforcument of contracte executed hy 
female parties are far too numerous in modern 
courts to ^ overlooked, and that wi(h a view to 
avoid such objections being raised, jo nt etock 
companies^ corporations etc. require a signature 
• of a female be*madeiu the preserve of an 
Hon. Ma^strata or of two respectable men, for 
thes^ occurrences leave no doubt that although 
tbe British Indian faw has left women free to 
incur obligations, (>eople do not consider it safe to 
deal with tbetn single-handed. The diflefence 
> than coo'db to this only that while tbe Hindu 
lawegivers knowing the frail nature of women, 
generally, treated them on a par with children, 

. * tbe modern law,«ezrending to them tbe same 
liberty of action as is enjoje^ by Dirn. Las left 
several loopholes through which they could escape 
the liability rncyrred by tbemselvrs, with the re¬ 
sult that society alwaya thinks it unwise to deal 
with them without employing some safeguards. 

One ^rouird on wbipb tbe adniissibility of 
a document could, according to Naiada end 
Brifaaspati, be called into question, was, want of* 
publirity This consisted in its “ being shown or 
read out to meetings (of families), associations (of 
tr&ders), assemblies (pf co-inhabitants), or other 
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bodies (of persoos}.”. If this was not done in the 
case of ft doettauftt for a period of thirty ib 
lost ite TftlkKtgr evea tbout(h tbe witoesees were 
ftliva. ' This eppMoatty Beeme to be a later inno¬ 
vation xtbcesaitated on accpunt of tbe inoreuing 
mieobievoos conduct of tbe people, beoause the 
euher Bmrit^ writers ar4 totally silent on this 
point. This cjnjeetnre is farther sapportied by the 
following advioi of Nsrada to judgea;— J. 

Both (sorts of evidenoe) must be tested with great 

care;.Jiars n^y have the appearance 

of veracious men, and veracious meo may resemble 
liars. There are many different obaracters. There¬ 
fore it is necessary to examine everything." 

“ The firmament has tbe appearanoe of a flat 
surface, and the fire-fiy looka like fire; yet there is 
no surfaoe to tho sky nbr fire in the fir^-fly. There¬ 
fore it is proper to investigate a matter, even though 
it should have happened before one's own eyes.” 

% 

ADUISS1B1LIT7 OF DOC17MBNT8. 

Although in the Sindu law-book^, there 
appears to* be no direct provision, as there is in 
seo 70 of the Indian Eiiideoot Act, as to what 
effect the a Intirsiun of the execution of a dooiiment 
should have, vet, as is self evident., admiesion 
obviated the necessity of formal proof. 

paooF OF noCUHKHTS. 

The mode of proof of contested doeumente, 
approved of by their writers, wea subatantially the 
same as is now in vogue, namely, that the 
authenticity was ascertained by tbe evidence of 
the writer and the attesting witnesses, by a 
o^mptriaon of the writer's handwriting ‘with that 
of onbera known to have been written by, him, a 
consideration of the prot^ability of the transaction, 
the previous relations of the pirtles, the souros of 
tbe dieged loan, if any, d:e. 

When a document wa^i at n distant place, suffi¬ 
cient time was granted to enable t.he party 
relying on it to produce it; but when a docnrnant 
was rendered totally illegible, or iininteliigible, or 
was destroyed by fire or torn through lapse of • 
time, or mutilated in any otfner way, it was 
either replaced by another by consent' or, in the 
case of a disagreement, proved <by parols 
evidence, which it would seem ‘was otherwise 
excluded when the matter w((% committed to 
writing or was required by law to be in writing, 
such as the transfer oCan immovable property, a 
decree or an order of the„coart (ke. The Hindu 
law in this respect, than, appears to be on a level 
with-tbat of British India as laid down in see. 91 
read Frith secs. 63 and 65 of the Indian Evidence 
Act, with this drawback thatthe form of secondary 


evidence oonteipplated by it is one only, namely, 
oral* evidence. - Of oourse, copies 6f doouKTents, 
made’by suc^ process as type writing, printing or 
even lithography, could hardly be expected to have 
been noticed tbereio, bo) it is even doubtful whether 
copies were-ever made out in handwriting This 
state o( barkvftrdners can easily be explained on 
the ground of the manufacture of piper being 
unknown and the other substanoes, cotton 
cloths and copper plates, used in its place, being 
probably dear and scarce then. 

' OBAL AND DOOUUBITTAKT BVIDBKCS. 

The next point for consideration is that contem¬ 
plated bv sec. 92 of the Indian Evidence Act, which 
, is, whether, when once a fact is proved by a docu¬ 
ment, oral evidenoe to vary, add to or subtract 
from its teroi.a, can be admitted or not. On this 
poirt also, it may be prei'UEned, tlfe Hindu law 
bad, at the time of tbe comporiti'in of the 
Yajuavalkya Smriti' (A. D. 400), reached the 
SAme atige, which the British Indian law repre- 
eeiit.s. for Vijoaneshwara, wiiite comnientiog on 
y >j II 22 , which deacrioefi it, general terms the 
modes of proof considered admissihle, underatands 
fthe^autlior to Uy down inter alin that a fact, 
directed to he proved by one kind o^' evidence, 
eould not be allowed to be falsilieil or modified by 
another kind of it. Narada also, while laying 
dewn< that a *' writing can only be annulled by 
another writing,” clearly hints that an obligation 
stated in writing csnnot be allowed to be super- 
sedod by an* oral agreement to the contrary. 
, Lastly, Brihispati expressly stating that “a 
doctimeut is certainly not oVer-ruled by witnesses 
or by an orde*' ” leaves no doubt as to the state 

'A e 4^4 

of the^ hW in bis time. 

OUDBALB. 

• V 

BeCidns witnesssB and writings which constitu¬ 
ted ^umin proof, the Hindu Itw-givenf saciioiied 
proof by ordeals, which was deemed divine proof 
in certain oisos. Out of the four sets of Sutras, 
only the one escribed to Apastamba refers to this 
kin^of te«t, but it ooutaine no further details. 
Out of tho Hmriti writers, Manu, says that “ in 
cases in which there are no witnesses, the perliea 
should be aeked to make statements on oath, ” 
and otiiar ,8mriti writers also agresc that the 
divine‘test is to be resorted to-only when do kind 
, of human proof is available, while Katyayana, as 
quoted by 7ijoaveehwara, goes so Tar as to say 
that, even w)\en human ^roof of a part only of a 
trftnaaetion is available, that sltould be accepted 
in pseferepce to divine test ooverin^ the whole. 
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And, ag&ic, Although it* was admitted that the 
la^r teat* was acceptable in the cases of “ an 
o&enoe beiog committed in a Solitary forest, at 
night, or in the interior of* a hoifse, and in the 
oases of a heinous offence and the denial of a 
deposit,” and that it Was eqaally applicable in 
the case of those womon whose morality wna 
impeached, in oases of thett an<i robbei^, and in 
all coses of gonial of an obligntion, yet it wns . 
understood that these provisions in the Narada ' 
Smriti were subject to the above general rule 
accepted by all the law-givers. 

The commonest ordeal resorted to was that of 
swearing by a p''r6on or thing held dear or sacred 
by the deponent, such as nearest relations, or God 
or a cow. If auy calamity befell the relation Of 
the deponent within a certain {leriod, the latter 
was considered guilty ; otherwise, innocent. The 
other ordeals mentioned by Manu are those of 
fire and wator. Other writers do not include 
simple oaths which were administered in light 
cases only among ordeals proper, which accordit g 
to them are of live sorts, uamejy, those of the 
balance, fire, wutef, poison and sfwicd libation. 
Benidofl those, Nuradii • describes two etheis, 
namely, those of rice and a piece of gofd. ^ 
PINALK. 

The theory of Hindu jurispruJence appears 
to be to make the administration of jiiatiro 
, aH simple and easy as possible, for We Aave 
seen that, in the first instance, any aggrieved 
party aould effsctually get redress from the 
assembly of his kinsmen,- company of traders, or 
assembly of co inhabitants, who meted out juatioe 
at little cost and mconvenieDce. If however for 
^ny cause whatever, he .were to go to the King’s 
court, there, too, his only duty was to lay the 
facts orally before the judges, who and whose 
Bubordinafes then did, ^without charging any 
court fee, all that was required to be done till 1!ho 
trial stngo was reached ; again all parties, ‘except 
in ra^e instances, being required to attend in 
person, there were no lawyers’ charges to be 
incurred by either party. Secondly, the judicial 
authorities who administered both the civil 
%od the criminal laws were fi'eod from all other 
cares and considerations; in other words, the 
separation of the judicial and the executive func¬ 
tions was alrea(^ an established fact. Thirdly, 
those authorities could be moved only 
by a party who .felt himself wronger, 
but, while, on,^he one hand, crown prosecutions 
were thus prohibited, bn the ottibr, no aggrieved 
person, be bis g^evance mentstd or gbysical, 
.’•40 


appealed in vain to the Court for help, for in 
^indu ^nrisprudence the maxim that every wrong 
, has its remedy was more literally true than it 
was in Rotpan law, or is in English law. Fourthly, 
the trial proper was, consistently with the life 
of the people, of as simple a character as could be, 
Giveo a few broad principles for the determination 
of the burden of proof, of the ad^issihility and 
the inadmissibility of oral and documentary 
evidence, of the course to be taken in cose of 
absence of primary evidenjo, and lastl)^ of the 
weight to be attached‘to the statements made by 
particular kinds of witnesses, or contained in 
particular dosses of dociimentp, the judges were, 
in matters of details regarding tho coi^uct of the 
triaj, lof^ free to use their discretion. No 
lengthy cross-examination to exhaust their 

patience! No wordy warfare to rack their 
braind! All was smooth sailing. They were 
their o,wn masters in coining to a .decision 
one way or the other from the plaint, the 
answer and the evidence put forth ; while 
an improper exlrciso of that discretion was 
guarded against by the provisions‘as to holding 
them liable both civilly and criminal]}, in case 
such a conduct wo-s proved, l^astlj', forensic law 
being treated as a portion of the Science of 
Duties, an air of religiousness, ensuring a strict 
adherenco to truth, tiervaded the whole proceed* 
ing. The judges while eng.iged in their work 
were actuated by a sense of religious duty, to 
.dndowour to see, not so much that the technica¬ 
lities of law, of which there were a, few, were 
satisfied, as ^hat/ustice is anyhow doD,e between 
the parlies; parties and witnesses were exhorted 
tq state the truth and nothing but the truth, on 
pain of being visitefl, not only with punishment 
by tbe* temporal authority, but also with social 
degradation*und spiritual perdition; an<f docu¬ 
ments aliowiog success or failure were drawn up 
it) the most solemn manner with tbe attestation 
of the sun and the moon inscribed on them. 
Verily, a fascwiating and dnsirabln system, but 
alas ! uns^ited to the requirements of the country, 
now no longer the habitation of a single lehgious 
community, no longer separated from tho rest of 
the world by inipassablo barriers, no longer too rich 
to afford to^ oiiiain self-suflicient, and of tbe age 
in which material comforts involving numerous 
kind^ of Activities , are* more looked after than 
spiritual merit, and *in which the quantuowof 
means for the attainment of the former more 
than that of the latter is the noi m by which the 
■respectability of a man is determined. 
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HE book ieems primarily deeigped to give 
the ^fioeral reader in Great Britaio an 
idea of bow India is being governed, what 
ohangea have come over tbo country and 
ber people, arid consequently what changes are 
neoessary in the machinery and methods of 
Ooverixment to meet the altered conditions and 
improve the administration of the country. To 
the Indian reader conversant with the recent 
political *bistory of India, there is not much 
perhaps that be does not already know, but the 
book should nevertheless be of great interest to 
him. It lieals with a subject in which is 
vitally interested. In a manner it contains the 
narrative of a hietory in the making of which he 
hoe taken and is taking a band. He must very 
naturally be interested in knowing wbat a 
student of Indian bistory thinks of his country 
and faimeelf. The author is a leading personality 
in one group of the Labour Party in Britain—a 
party which bits taken h considerable interest in 
the political advancement of India—and it may be 
taken that bis views represent the views of the 
La^ur Party or may influence their views. 

It is impossible to help the general reader to 
form an adequate opinion of the book without his 
reading the book for himself. However, at the 
end, is given a short summary of the author’s 
proposals for \tbe improvement of the Indian* 
administration—which is after all the onfy thing 
in which ^ the Indian reader is 'likely, to be 
interested. 

The actual proposals, which the author mains 
for the improvement of the administrative 
macbtpery of India, are not on the whole more 
sa-tisfactory than what are now finally enihodied 
in tBe Statute-Book for the better Government of 
India. They do not contemplate the introduction of 
responeibiUty either in the Central Government or 
even in the Provincial Government. The author is 
' distinctly and decidedly against diarchy, and 
consequently bis scheme for the provinces is in 
substance no better than the five Governors’ 
proposals. His suggestions for the Central as well 
as Frovinoia] Governments are that the Executive 
Councils should, in the coming years, coneis^ more 
and more of people with legislative experience, and 
oir the success of ’ that “ experiment " should 
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depend the establishment of full responsible 
Government in the future. 

On the other hafid, the'author suggests that the 
Civil Service appfuntmgnts should be confined to 
what they now are and new recruits to the Civil 
Service should be distinctly told that they have no 
right to any place in the Executive Council—so 
that ultimately the true relation between the 
executive council and the civil service, that subsists 
in Eogland and should subsist in all democratic 
countries, may be established in India also. This 
suggestion finds no place in the Stitute. The 
active opposition of the Civil Service to the intro¬ 
duction of any vital alteration h»s been bought 
off by concessions in all directions. The Civil 
Serviod will not be relegated to its proper place in 
a scheme of responsible Government without a 
further struegle between the democratic forces 
and the favoured Civil Service. 

The author’s suggestions about the ossocia- 
tion of the Native States with the affairs 
of British India ere not* such ss would command 
r^ady acceptance. He recognises that the esta¬ 
blishment of organic relations between them 
is impossible and undesirable. He, neverthelessj 
recommends that the chiefs should be allowed to 
send rSpresentatives to the Indian Legislature. 
The attainment of uniformity in the general lines 
of administration adopted by British India and 
by the Native States is fraught with considerable 
diflicu'ty. 

In discussing expenditure, the author suggests 
that the ppy of che services should be fixed on a^. 
Indian scale with provision for allowances to those 
who come out from Britain. This is a good 
suggestion but has little^ chance of acceptance in 
the future. Some years ago it may hive been 
carried out, but the strength of prescription in 
favour of the existing high pay and the economic 
difficulties, which the war has created, make it 
impossible to hope that any retrenchment could be 
effected in this direction, and with tbe expiration 
of each year tbe difficulty must becomegreater stilK 

Tbe chapter on India end tbe Empire indicates 
a true appreciation of Indian feeling, and makes 
the suggestioii that the entrostment to India of 
tbe East African people under the cere of the 
League of Nations would ])e a oonspicuqus badge 
of tbe emancipation of India, and that it would 
make a just and* hopeful experiment, securing to 
India ultimatfi equality among tbe federated 
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nationa of the British Eaif>ire. This is a just and 
wiK auggesbioD, but recent happenings in Africa 
and the way in which the Imperial Gov^nnient 
is dealing with the malter give no indication that 
the suggestion is likely to be favourably 

considered, • • 

• 

The chapter on the Press Act correctly diagnoses, 
the psychology of the GovdAmeht of India. The 
last pages o{ the chapter are worth reproducing 
tn exlento, but we must reeist the temptation and 
leave the reader to read for himself. Recent 
events have proved the statement of the author 
that, so long as the Government remains eesen 
tially a bureaucracy, it will not consent to abolish 
the Press Act, If the Government were gifted 
with sympathy and imagination, it will start the 
new reforms with the abolition of the Press Act 
and the Rowlatt Act. But it is too much to 


expect it of a Government the personnel of jvbicb 
is the same as before the Reforms Act, and which 
unwillingly accepts the reft>rms only as an inevit¬ 
able fail accompli. 

The following summary will show, at one glance, 
the ideas of the author in regard to ,tbo changes 
required in the Indian administrative machinery. 

HOME ADMlNIOTRATtOir. / 

The s.ilary of the Secretary of State should 
be placed on the British Estimates. The under¬ 
secretary of State should as far as possible be 
an Indian. If a person With the required 
qualihcation is available, ovon the Secretary of 
State may be an Indian. The Council of the 
Secretary lA State should be aboliihed. Depart¬ 
mental Qiommittees ij^ould 'be appointed at the 
beginning of each 'session by Parliament “ as 

f iart of a Scheme to associate Parliament more 
ntimately with Indian afraire,”the enifto bo kept 
in view, however, being that “ Parliamentary 
control shoukl slowly fade away as in the case of 
the Dot^inions.” * • 

VIOEROT. • 


The combination in the Viceroy of the triple 
fuDctidn of the representative of the Crown, tbef 
representative of the Home Government and the 
responsible head of the administration, should cease, 
and the Viceroy should retain only the character 
of the representative of the Crown endowed with 
the dignity of that exalted office. The President 
of the Obuncif should be a separate functionary. 
And the Vioerdy should be in touclf with the 
India office on the one hand and the Indlau 
administration od the other. 

^KCUTIVC COONOIB. 

'The Civil Servioe appointments should be 
limited to what the/DOW are. The claim *of the 


new recruits to regard these offices-as belonging 
to the Civil Service should be terminated, and the 
cdnetitutional practice should be established of the 
‘ Crown appointing those who have legislative 
experience.* Some time must elapse and something 
must happen before the change is fully accom¬ 
plished ; slowly the le^gislatures will be becoming 
more aqd more the sources from which the Council 
Members will be drawn. This democratic conoep* 
tion of the relation between the Executive and the 
CivirService on the ono band, and the Legislative 
Council on the other ouglft at once to Begin to 
show itself in the machinery of Indian* Govern¬ 
ment. 

LEQIStATlVE COUNCIL. 

“The Imporial Legislative Council*should be 
wholly composed of the representatives of Provin¬ 
cial Legislative Councils, with perhaps a few nomi¬ 
nated tmembors limited in number and named 
before the others are elected.” It “should act 
as a aecbnd chamber to the provincial onee'and the 
Viceroy should have power to ask it to consider 
and decide upon doubtful legislation passed in the 
provinces.” • 

if direct election is to be set up, the author 
favours communal representation as likely to 
result “ not in division but in* unity of interest 
and spirit.” Proportional representation would 
be preferable if it could be worked, but if it could 
not be, communal representation is the only 
alternative possible. There ought to be no 
rgpresaneation of Chambers of Commerce at least 
so long^ Indians have not free admission to them. 

, '• PROVINCES. * 

AH ProvttfCes should be turned into Governors’ 
Provinces; and the Crown should appoint the 
Gbvernors alternately utUati from “Home,” 
The Cpuncils should be so composed that there 
shall sit on thorn moti representing the mind of 
the legislatures, and not merely the mind of the 
Qivil Servioe. 

LEniSLATUllE. 

Diarchy is “ clumsy and in every sense inex¬ 
pedient.” The executive “ when appointed must 
be a unity.” The Governors should appoint the 
executive! subject to this that it should include 
some of the legislative leaders, and watch the 
development of events. 

Though tie author prefers the English to the 
America model in regasd to the relations bet¬ 
ween the legislature and the executive, it can only 
be the ultimate goal. As for powers. Local Gov¬ 
ernment, Municipal affaire, education and a 
•limited amou&t of financial independence may be 
transferred according to the author, 
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t HE abrupt flactations of exchange have, 
taken the financial world by aurprise. All 
the Measures adopted, to restore the normal 
‘ state of the exchange seem to fail. The 
Ourrency Coo^ittee has 'suggested no remedy 
that suits the financial distemper. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have devised measures enough . 
to cure it, but its efi'orts have proved abortive. 
The retommendationv of the Currency Report are 
not whabithey were expected to be, or what they 
ought to be. 

1 would attempt to comment od some of its 
leading conclusions in this article. 

The Committee is in favour of extending the 
legal tender of nickel eight anna coin to Re, 6 or 
10. Xo Indian is satisfied with a nickel coiif. Two 
annas, four annas or one anna nickel coin might 
pass but the eight annas nickel coin is a nuisance. 
The Government have adopted all the smaller 
coins made of nickel and thi)^ made all the 
children of tbe^silver rupee illegitimate. If the 
rupee is to be retained as it ie, there is no reason 
why the eight anna coin should not be left intact. 

If silver could be procured to mint the rupee, it 
oould as well be procurad to mint the half-rupee. 
The half rupee is not very much in vogue com¬ 
pared with the four annas, two annas and one anna 
coins but it holds a higher position than that held 
by the other smaller coins. If the Committee 
had suggested that the eight anna coin ought not to' 
be of a baser metal, as it is the half-rupee*'just in 
the same sinse as the half sovereign wbicheis left 
intact, it would have eanv)d the approval of all 
right-thinking men in the finapeial world of Indb. 
The argument of the Committee that the high 
exchange has arrested the rise of prices in India 
is fallacious. Things were never so dear when 
the exchange was one shilling and four pence a 
rupee. The factors that really matter in regard 
to the rise and fall of prices pre other than the 
exchange, 

If it is once maintained that the higb>exchaoge 
tends to the fall in prices', then it would pbe quite 
legitimate to infer that, when the* things were 
cheap some four of five years ago, the exchange 
rate wm high, which is altogether Wrong. The 
exchange at that time, was very low; and ^eak. 
The view of the Currency potnmittee is therefore 
uiftenable and seems to have been put forward, 
simply to find a plea for maintaining the high 
exchange. * 

The view that the high exchange does not in- 
terCer* wit)! the development pf Indian induatriee 


is equ^ly fallacious,. The exporters of India 
find their goMs much less paid in Indian coins 
than before. The value .of , their goods is daily 
diminishing in view of the high exebange. When 
a pound was werth..>Ra. 15, an exporter got 
Rs. 150 lor bis goods worth ten pounds. For the 
same goods he gets now only Re. 75 or 80. This 
is too perceptible end tangible a loss to be over- 
■ looked. The trade of India has sufiered immen¬ 
sely, ever since the exchange has had a upward 
leap. The story of its suffering is not yet ended, 
it is developing into a financial tragedy. What 
does the development of an industry mean, if it 
does not mean out-turns to be large enough to 
be exported to other countries. Riit exports 
suffer from the blightening effects of a high 
exchiftige, which is a sufficient detriment-to the 
development of the industry. 

Would one like the prospect of another 
Currency Committee being installed in the near 
future and fhee all tho expense, trouble and 
delay^which it means; ^ut tb& Committee makes 
a recocimendation to this eifect when it says that, 
dilntrary to expectation, if a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to taku place and if the 
coets of production in India fail to adjust them¬ 
selves with equal mpidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider tbo 
problem afresh. 

Is it not a confession of the experts of the 
Committee that wfiat they have suggested is 
Only a half-thought-out programme ot action ? 
Why the Committee should believe in make 
shifts and'half-meaBures, qnecan not understand'. ‘ 
What ie sport to the children is death to the 
frogs. It is the Indian money which, is spent so 
extravagantly in getting up such committees. 
T&ere, ought to be no humbugging tbe’lndian- 
rate payer, although he has no voice in the 
.matter. There is no use wasting the Indian 
money in holding such committees if they think 
out only half-measures and le^ve the problem 
unsolved to a great extent. 

India pays about 37^ orores of rupees every 
year for Home charges. The Committee’s view is 
that a saving of 12^ crores would he effected in 
these charges when the pound is reduced to 
ten rupees. Is it a real saving or only an 
illusion ? Supposs it is a rml s&ving, the 
question is wheqee this saying c^es from. It 
comes out of the pockets of the poor producers 
whose /mndition is getting, worse and worse 
every day.. The producers, the agriculturists, are 
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suffering a tremendous abount of loss by tbe 
ezp<yt of tbeir goods at suob a high exchange, 
The saving of 12} croi;p3 is in&lgnihcant .hefoie 
the immensity of their lo&. If *by inflicting 
such dreadful losses upon the cultivating classes of 
India and thus deepening* their penury, you light 
upon an expedient to save 12.i crores out of tbe 
lamentable Home charges, i^t not tantamount to 
drawing thi% saving out of tbe pockets of the 
producers ? 

The amount of loss which the ezporteis under¬ 
go far exceeds the saving on account of the Home 
charges. The saving is only nominal and affords 
no argument for tbe high exchange being 
maintained. 

The committee has fixed the rate of ten rupees, 
to one sovereign. A rupee weighs IRO grains, out 
of which 16S grains are silver and tbe rest, alloy. 
A sovereign i^'eigbs 123 27447 grains,uutof ^ich 
113'OOlti grains are gold and tbo rest, alloy. The 
relation between gold nnif silver bus thus been 
fixed at one to fifteen. The price of one tola of 
gold which means IRO grains is, thus about 
ils. IG. In ancient |.imes the relation between 
gold and silver was fixed in dlahyjonia but bronglit 
into uso in tho time of fhe Persian Er/pire» 
This relation was 113, nut 1*15 as has now boon 
fixed. 


.What is worth considering is whether the 
relation now fixed is natural or artifisial ie. 
whether one tola of gold is actually sold for 
Rs. 16, ^one can say that gold is so cheap. Its 
price is 23 or 24 rupees a tola—« difference of 
7 or 8 rupees a tola. Di orddr that the rate of, 
exchange fixed by thd Government should prevail, 
h is necessary that gold is m-tde cheaper. Tiie 
Currency Committee suggested a course, which 
if adopted, would bring gold down to the required 
price ; and ills to remove nil restrictions existing 
on tbe ijnport of gold. *The Government, for 
reasons best known to it, has not adopted this 
course, and is having recourse to makeshifts to 
achieve *the aim in view, What it is doing is * 
selling gold in large quantities twice a month at 
tbe highest rate tendered by purchasers. This 
plan has not proved so successful yet. In spite 
of enormous sales of gold by Government in the 
last six months, tbe price of,gold is still Bs. 23 or 
24 per tolK, whereas it ought to be Rs. 16 a told. 
The most ohvfous reason why tl e Government 
plan has failed is that speculators in gold never * 
want to bring down its price, as it would involve 
enormous lose to'them on the IsrgA quantities of 
gold they have stored up or bargained at high 
prioes. Such is tbe* effect of their speculative 


tendency that the Government baa failed to make 
gold cheaper. Jt would take a pretty long time 
toVeduce*the price of gold by tbe method being 
pursued. Tbe only way to do the thing is to 
remove all Vestrictione on tbe import gold, as 
suggested by tbe Committee. Instead of carrying 
out this recommendation, the Government has 
pasred the Gold Import Act by which the existing 
. restrictions have received a fresh lease of life, 
sTbe result is that the rate of. exchange fixed by 
the Government has not yet prevailed in the 
market. Instead of a vupee being equal to two 
shillings, it is 2 b. 3d. or 4d. It bad leapbd up to 
2s. 9 or 10d.,when the report was issued and tbe 
Government action taken on it. The loss, 
incurred by the exporters owing to the fibetuations 
of tbfl excbknge, is just tbe seme as before. No 
remedy has yet given any cure. The mountain 
was in kibour and a mouse is the result. All the 
high hopes of the commercial people have vanished 
into the tnane. 

Tbe Committee suggested that, if the rate of 
exchange became weak, tbe Government of India, 
in order to raise it, might sell Keaerse Councils 
without the permission of tbo Secretary of State 
for India. 

The exchange is still high—iiT fact it has never 
comedown to the fixed standard—but the Govern¬ 
ment has embarked upon the suicidal policy of 
selling these bills in enormoii.s amounts. How 
are these bills paid in England ? Tbe Secietary 
o}«State is*not indebted to the Government of 
India fof any p.iyments. He holds, however, 
certain Reserves in> trust for the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. These* Rpserves contain paper Securities 
of Indian and other Govdl-nments at 2, 3, or 3} 
per*cent, purchased «t Rs. 1.6 a pound in the old 
days of financial stability. These securities are 
now taken nut of their hiding place, sold at 
Rs. 7 ot 7^ a pound and tho proceeds used to 
pa^ up tbe Reverse Bills. Just as the value of the 
Promissory Note has comedown from 99 to about 
64 or 65 now, value of the aforesaid securities 
hes also considerably dwindled down in the same 
way. What was worth f,000 before, has now 
become wdhth,Ba. 300 or 400 only, partly for the 
reduction in value and partly for the towering 
rate.s of exchange. The Gold Standard Reserve 
of India, wfiicb is being held in London, is thus 
dwindling down every day. No less than ten 
crores of nii»ccs have njanow disappeared from it 
in this way. The total anmunt contained in this 
Reserve in Nov. last was ^37,438,317 or 
Rs. 6,61,674,76.6 at Rs. 16 a pound. If the 
sale of the Reverse Councils is continued at the 
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present r&ts, the vfaole Reserve will disappear 
ID DO time. Indiaos are protestiog strongly 
against the finsDoial vandalism involved in this 
aetioD, but it is a cry in the wilderness. The 
Reverse Qounoils are sold cheaper than the regular 
exchange dra'fts, and they 'are mostly monopolised 
by the European mercboeta who have to remit 
large amountu to England for the goods purchased 
there. The benetit derived from these bills goes, 
mostly to the European merchants. The Indians' 
whosy hoarded money is thus being frittered 
away have to bewail their 'lot. 

As Agards the Oold Standard Reserve itself, 
the Committee recommend that it should, when 
practicable, contain a considerable portion of gold 
and that half of it should be held in India. Why 
should not the whole Reserve be heU' in India? 
It is India's money aud India is best entitled to 
keep it. Why should the paper securities of 
other countries, the value of which rises and falls 
with the caprices of exchange, be ke^t in this 
Reserve ? 'Why should not there be a predomi¬ 
nating amount of solid gold in it ? If the 
Reserve contained gold, as its name implioa, its 
value would have enbanoed with the dearness of 
gold^not diminished as it bas-^with the ever 
riring tides of ez&bange. The Reserve should be 
held iu India and its money used in developing 
the local iadustrios and the t5knking business of 
the country. Money thus invested would bring 
high rates of interest without any risk. Indians 
who are entitled to the benefits of the Reserve 
are left^ disappointed, while businesst men in 
Eogland enjoy them with immunity. 

There‘is another bigger Reserve^held'in trust 
for India by the tieci^tavy of State in London. 
It is called the Paper Ourr 0 .icy Reserve witL a 
value of Kb. 1,796,700,000 in NoveiufaerJast. The 
percentage of gold and silver in it was then 44 6. 
The committee now recommend that thiti percen¬ 
tage should be only 40 ts. 4'6 less than what 
it actually was iu November last, The balance 
of the Reserve is held in paper securities of 
various Government^ which are subject to the same 
disadvantages and evils pointed out in connection 
with the securities of the Gold Stapdafd Reserve. 
If the percentage of bullion Is to be fixed, it 
should not be less than 50, and -the,other moiety 
should be invested in the same'way, as suggested 
in regard to the funds pf the GultTSCandard 
Jteeerve. < 

The Committee recommends that all the gold 
and silver in this Reserve should be held in 
India in view of the agitation of the Indiats 
in this matter. Should only 40 per cent. 


of the Reserve be hehl in India ? Why should 
not the whole Reserve be kept ip this cojjntry. 
snd utilised for the bepefit of the Indian? Jf 
the Reserves kept!n Eogland, are the Indians 
to blame, if they say that the Government issue 
merely paper notes and tkke away ail the money 
fetched by them to England ? It is a reflection 
on the* credit of ^e Government: all light 
thinking people know that the credit of the 
Government is very sound and beyond all ques¬ 
tion, but the foolish and the illiterate cannot he * 
prevented from indulging in their own wrong 
conjectures. Why should the Government run 
the risk of this refiection—however foolish it be ? 
It should show to the Indians that it has no 
^ selfish motives in keeping this Reserve in London, 
and the only wby to do it is to shift the locality 
of the Reserve from London to Calcutta or Delhi, 
as it suits it. 

The total amount of both the Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve is 
' Rs. 2,35,82,74,755 (it was so in November last.) 
This gigantic treasure is kept in London and it is 
the BritisL merchants and ^nanciers who profit 
byi£. The first step towards assuring the people 
^of tfiis country of the purity of the motives of 
the Government is to bring down all this money 
to India, and keep it there for their benefit. The 
portions of these Reserves not actually kept, in 
geld And silver ‘ should be utilized in the 
following ways, for augmenting their value :— 
purchasing shares of respectablo companies; 
investing in .the mortgages of valuable landed 
^ property ; advancing mc^ney on loat(B to the 
Ruling Princes, Chiefs or wAlthy men on adequate 
securities invvating in sound Government securi¬ 
ties of the face, value of rupees—not pounds 'or 
any other foreign coin, as the exchange affects 
such becurittee most injuriously, fowesting it iu 
Ibe development of the resources of thp country 
bringing in high profits, and so on and so forth. 
Why should not the Government establish a 
*' Department, whose sole businesB it shohld be to 
look after the investment of this money ? It 
would be its look-out to invest the money in the 
beet possible way, so that it.may increase by leaps 
and bounds. Why should not a portion of this 
Reserve be utilized^ in clearing the debts of 
Eogland against India, on account of the interest 
of whidb so much money is sent every year under 
* Homo charges? These will appreciably be 
reduced, if this debt is cleared off. 

It is a formula of the sci^hee of economics 
that a country which exporie more and imports 
lets ill a weal^y and prosperous country, bub it 
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also lays down that, if thcfaxporta happen to be 
raw G^terials«on]y, the case is otherwise. India 
comes under the latter Its Exports predo¬ 

minate over ite imports, but ifiey coniKst mostly of 
i‘aw materials and the produce of the Und such as 
grains, seeds, cotton, jute, hides, bones &c. India 
is not therefore a prosperous country from the 
point view of eoonomios, RuT it is a coufttry in 
whose favour, there is invariably the balance of 
trade. 

* Just look at the etatiatics of 1918-19 in 
support of the above contention. 


Exports 
Imports 
Net Exports 
Imports of gold silver 
and bullion 


Si 

£ 

£ 


10,92,42,000 

11,26.89,000 

5.65.53,000 


£ r,5G,5l,000 


' Balance .. £ 4,09.02,000 • 

This sum amounts to Rs. 4^9,020,000 at Rs. 10 
per pound, to lls. 0,13,530,000at Re. 15 per pound 
and to 45 crores at average exchange rate. This 
amount reproeonte the balance of tratje in favour 
of India. It mean^ that other countries are 
indebted to India to this amount and they must 
pay their debts. If the exchange rate is lAgb, « 


these countries profit by it because they have to 
pay less rupeds for this sum in pounds. If the 
exchange Is low and weak, India profits because 
H would receive more rupees for this sum than 
in the former case. , 

In forcing a high rateTtf exchange, it is intended, 
as people say, to pay to Jndia ns littio ns poseible 
for its balance of trade Xbif is what is'said in 
.some quarters. The balance of trade irv favour of 
Tndia \h being whittled down hy pitching the 
rata of exchange, as high ae it could be. Iji the 
last four years, since *tfae elchange has taken 
upward leaps, India has sufTered enormoiftly and 
the sad tale pf its siiirering is not yet ended. 
During the War, India’s exports were enormous 
and the balance of trade in its favour rose very 
high. * Moifby bad to be found to piiy up this 
balance but it was not sullicient tu clear off the 
debt. The plan discovered to solve this difficulty 
was it is said, to raise the eAchango rate and thus 
to bring down the .’’mount as low as possible. This 
is how India is to be cheated and how ft fieditcria 
to bo transformed into a debtor. It would be well, 
if the Government weie to reniovo all enusos 
lending themselves* to such interpretations of 
their financial policy. 


HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA* 


• • BY 

Mr. C. S. SRINIVASi^CH.'\RI, m.a. 


K. Gauranga Nath Banerjee, the author of 
a monograph with the* above title, holds ■ 
that India has not willingly sought the 
treasures of foreign wisdom and has tried, 
throughout the long course of ages, to work out 
her own salvation. But the European mind 
nurtured in Mosaic traditions and on Greek and 
, Roman classics could not naturally transcend iinf 
limitations of its training and environment ;*and 
the western Orientalist could not help measuring 
the ancient culture of India in terms of that of 
Greece, and finding numberless affinities, not only 
in language, but also in thought and culture 
between Ancient India and the Greek world. The 
general conclusion that was regarded as axiomatic 
and irresi^ible was that India had borrowed a 
great deaf from (Ireece; and the dbly question 
for Indologists to answer seemed to be to deter¬ 
mine how .far and in wbat branches of art and 
culture and sci^Ace the borrowings had been. 

• .HeiUniam Ancient India. By Dr. Gauranga 
Nath Banerjea, Butter^rth A Co. Calcutta. ,1919. 


The most^xtreme view wos that almost every¬ 
thing was borrowed? On tho other band, it has 
also becotue the fashion to minimiso the llellenis- 
tic influence; and Dr. Comiiraswntuy and Mr, 
Havell are vindicatin]^ the indepondAtice of Indian 
artistic tradition, and hold that tho Gandham 
Fculpturea influenced India only to a very limited 
extent atifi they were influenced more by Indo- 
iScythlc than by Kictrinn or Greek genius. 

In the book before ua, Dr. Banerjee has 
collected the opinions of all leading Indologists 
with rc-forepce to the speciil btanebes of nrebitec- 
ture, Kcul|jturr, painting,* coinago, astronomy, 
mathematics, medicine, the art of writing drama, 
religion and philosophy. He estimates Hellenis¬ 
tic influence ip each one of these vorious branches 
of art and knowledge and comes to tiie following 
generaf resuR :—“Grgecehns p'a)cd a part, but 
by DO means a predominant part, in the civUisa* 
tion of Ancient India. The evolution of Philo¬ 
sophy, Religion and Mythology has gone along 
pkrallel, but independent paths, ludia owes to 
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Greece ad improvement in coinage and astronomy, 
bat it had began both; and in Lyric and Epic 
poetry, in Grammar, the art of wnting,' the 
Drama and Mathematics, it had no need to wait 
for the intervention or the initiative of Hellenism. 
Notably perhaps in the plastic arts and especially 
in the details of some of.tbe architectural forms, 
the olassicaf culture hnd acted as ferment to 
revive the native qualities of the Indian artistBr 
without robbing them of their original,ity anS 
subtlety.” 

The book shows pat'ient industry end vast 
study, must prove very useful to tbo bistori* 
cal student and lists of authorities -consuIttM^ and 
useful, appended to e:<ch chapter, consideiably 
increase its value, though one might wi^h that 
original Sanskrit works and authors bad been 
more largely consulted and quoted. Dr. Banei-jee 
holds, as opposed to the Ute Dr. Vinceilt Smith, 
the view that the Indian motifs and^ reliefs do 
not owe anything to Ah xandrian art, and that all 
that is best in Indian reliefs, their wonderfully 
skilful and accurate modelUhg of animals and 
plants, are Assuredly Indian. He refutes tho 
hastily drawn conclusion of scholars that the 
Ajanta school q,f pictoric.O art was indirectly 
inspired by Greece, and declares that Indian 
artisans assimilated perhaps foreign technique, 
but were inspired by their own artistic ideals and 
that an indigenous school of paintings was 
developed in the Buddhist monasteries,long before 
the time of Ajanta. Indians had their 'own 
coinage before the advent of the Greeks ; and a 
knowledge of the simple m'eeba^ical processes 
necessary for the production of rude coins origina¬ 
ted independently in India. The author doe^ not 
admit that the earlier inezift Indii^n Astronomy 
was of Babylonian origin. Hindu bonowing 
of their medicinal knowledge from the Greeks 
eeOms to stand on an exceedingly* ^.lender 
basis; and in Cbarska and Siismta »we 
find osteological knowledge such as is not found 
in the earlier Greek medical srhools. Evidence 
also tells strongly against the attempt to deduce 
the Indian from the Greek drama, though it is 
an unsolved question yet, os to whether the 
independent Indian drama might have received 
an influence from the Greek theatre. It cannot 
be asserted that either the Hindus or the Greeks 
borrowed consciously 'from eseb other ih their 
religious ideas, though tbe Hindu sectarian cults 
ars often strangely like those of Greece in details. 
There is also not much of truth in the statements 
that the myths and fables of the Greeks weXB 


deliberately borroweS from the Hindus or the 
Persians; but there must have keen a general 
stock .of mytkical trad/tions among the Indo- 
European peoples before their final dispersion. ' 
The author seems to take it too much For 
granted that every Infliad author or. work refer¬ 
ring to Yavanu (Saka is a parallel term) must be 
placed'after the'^hird century B. 0. Thus 
Garga, the astronomer, and Patanjali, the gram¬ 
marian, are of the second century B. C. and the 
Yavanaa mentioned in the Mahabbaratha as well* 
as by these must be “ the real Greeks bearing the 
name of Yavanas.” In fact, the author considers 
that it would be a desperate resort to imsginatioD 
to hold that the Yavanae and the Sakas mean 
other than the Scythians and Greeks. He how¬ 
ever admits khat the terms are used in a 
general way in Sanskrit books to devote the 
Mltehcha tribes on the western borders. Nobody 
denies that at a later time, not only Greeks, 
but otiter western nations were loosely termed 
Yavamsby Indians, But wiiat was the original 
meaning of Yavanaa ? The word in Sanskrit 
may be <takon to mean a mixed tribe— 
ia.f of Aryans end" non Aryans. The Matsya 
PuAna calls them (bo ilAs<*endants of Turvasas. 
Uoe Ifuvana tribe is located in the south east; it 
appears to have penetrated as for as Siam and 
J.ava (k'ava-dvipa). Another Havana tribe is 
Icnated about the Indus delta along with 
Sauviras, Sindbus, Barbaras, Makaras. etc. 
Parasara, the astronomer, locates the Havanas in 
the Bouth-wrat of the land. The problem of the 
elucidation of the Caeanings successively given to 
Yavanas has not been tackled with ; and this is 
necessar^y in order that we may have a cl^^u 
indication of the line between Greek influence 
and other foreign influences on India. Even 
some of the Euro^n scholar^,* like Weber, 
'admit that the term w.vs applied to the Indo- 
Scytbic successors of the Greeks in N. W. 
India and further to the Parthians, Persians 
and Arabs; and the word was in lafer times 
commonly used to denote the Mussalmans and 
sometimes was synonymous with Mleehchaa. The 
name of Yavano, -applied to Tmbaapa who 
must have been an Iranian (Junagadh Inscrip¬ 
tion of Budradaman)-cannot mean Greek, but 
tnust be Iranian. All these musF sbo^ that the 
term ^ was applied in a general' way to other 
races besides the Greeks and Yavana influence 
must mean the influence of,|oth«r peoples besides 
the Greek (HdUenic or Hellenistic ) 
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Congress Report on the Punjab Disorders, 

[The BeporC of the CommissiQn^B appointjpd in November Utft by the i^ub-Oomoiittee of the Indian 
National Oongress to enquire Into the Punjab Disorders, together with the evidence taken by them, has 
been published in two volumes. The Report is submitted to Pandit MotiUl Nehru, an ex offiojo Preai* 
dent of the ^All-India Coagreas .Committee, sod the members sigoing it d»e Messrs. M. K. Qsndhi, 
0. R. Dass, Abbas Tyabji and M. B. Jayakar. We congratulate the Congiess Committee on issuing 
their Report even before theHunter Oomedttee. In the forw^^rding letter, the Oommiseipners observe 
that they have examined over 1,700 witnesses and have selected for publication about 650 statements. 
Attention is next drawn to the fact that every admitted statement was voi ified by one Commissioner 
’ and no statement was admitted without suflicient cross examination. Ecquiry was confined to the 
martial law area aad to the districts in which it was proclaimed, 'ilbe CommissioDerB Aieely 
availed themselves of the evidence before the Hunter Committee in order to strcfigthen 


or correct their conclusions. Below we print 
We await the Hunter Report with interest 

£ have been obliged in .places to use 
strong language, but we have used 
every adjective with due deliberation 
If anything, we have uodeistated *tho 
case against the Punjab Government. We recog¬ 
nise we have no right to expect an loipossible 
standard of correctness from the Qoveinaicnt. In 
timea of excitement and ditiicultj, hny oflicer is 
prone to make mistnifea in ^ite of best intentions. 
We recognise, too, that whw the country jp on 
the evu of important changes being introduced in* 
the administration, and the Sovereign has made 
an appeal to officials and the people for co-opera¬ 
tion, we should say nothing that may be calculat¬ 
ed to retard progress. 

But we feel that it is not possible to ignore the 
acts of attociouB injustice on a wholesale scale by 
reBponsible officers, as it would not [>e possible, no 
matter holt bright tha future might be, to ignore * 
criminal acts of the people. In our opinion, it is 
More necessary now than* ever before, ttevt official 
wrongs should be purged ns well as tbo peoples.’ 
The task o{.working the reforms and making 
India realise her goal in the quickest time pos- 
• sible woifld be well nigh impossible if bot^ the 
people and the officials did not approach it with 
clean hands and clean minds. If, therefore, we , 
recommend that the officials who* have erred 
should be brought to justice, we do so, not in a 
vindictive spirit, but in order that the ndminis- 
tftition of the country may become purified of 
corruption and injustice. Whilst, tbeiefore, we 
believe that the mob excesses in Amritsar and 
elsewhere were .wrong and deserving of condem¬ 
nation, we are equally sure the popular misdeeds , 
have been, fainre than punished by the action of 
the autborities. •' 

yfe believe, heid My. (Sandhi not been arrested 
whilst he was on bis v%y to Delhi and the Runjab 

, 41 •• 


tbe concluBiuns arrived at by tbe CommisBionere. 
and we reserve our comments: [dTd. J, A.] 

and b.\d Kitchlew and Satyapal not been arreeted 
and deported, innocent English liven would have 
been sieved and valuable property, including 
Christian churches, not destroyed, These two 
acts of the Punjab Goveinznent sere uncalled for 
and seiveil like nintches applied to material ren¬ 
dered inflamtnable j>T previous processes. 

lo eznaiii.ing in detail the event^ in different 
dietricta of tbe Punjab, wo liavo refrained from 
saying anything regarding tbe Government of 
Indie. It is impossible, boweNwr, to ignore or 
slur over the inaction, if not aetive partici^tions 
of the Central Government in offirial action. The 
Viceroy never took tbe trouble to examine tbe 
peoples’ case. He ignored the telegrams and 
let^rs from individuals and public bodies, He 
ehdorsed tbe action of the Punjab Government 
without Equity, clothed the officials with indem¬ 
nity in Jndecent baste. Be never went to tbe 
Punjab to make a {msonal enquiry, even after 
the* oecurrences. Hp ought to have known, at 
least in May, everything that various official 
witnesseif have admitted, and yet he faijed to 
inform t^u pu*blic oi the Imperial Government of 
the full nature of the J.«|liflnwala Bagb massacre 
or* the subsequent acts done under martial law. 
He became a party tn preventing even a noble 
and well known English Christian of unimpeach¬ 
able verncUy, in the person of Mr. Andrews, from 
proceeding tn the FurjAb whilst he was on hia 
way, not to inQ.inie pnssions, but simply to find 
out the truth He allowed Mr. Thompson, Chief 
Secretary, Punjab Ooveinment, to indulge in 
distor^'OQ of facts and to^ insult Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya whoso Btatements made in the 
Council have almost«]! now been proved to be 
true, out of the mouths of official witnesses 
themselves. He expressed such a callous indifier- 
enoe to popular feelings and betrayed sucb 
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INDIAN CHEMICAI. SERVICE 

By sir PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY.. 


am opposed to the creation of a Obemical 
Service Oorps, Recruits, though selected 
from houoars men, are so manj dark horses. 
Dofing the last thirty years 1 have been 
a teacher of Ohemistry, and 1 have noticed that 
faonoara men and even first class &£. Sc’s do not 
tarn oat always to be suceelbful researdbers. A 
teeearoher, like a poet, is to a certain extent born • 
and not made. Very few men can catch the real 
inspitation from the teacher. Thus I have often 
noticed, that first'class Bt. Sc.’e who have been 
offered research scholarships of Rs. 100 per month 
have run away from the laboratory the moment 
they bavp got the offer of a service dangling 
before their eyee. The filling of the ran^ and 
file of the Service by honours men, properly ap* 
prenticed to Research Chemists, does not augur 
well for the successful continuity of a 'race of 
Reseacoh Chemists. 1 have already eaid that the 
diffusion of teaching in pure and applied Obemis* 
try will be hest secured by improving the staff of 
the UDiverBity profession and the importing of 
technologicai Experts from abr/Md for these posts. 
The very best men could be appointed either 
permanently or a term of five years, as first- 
class men will not care to come out on permanent 
service and under them meritorious students 
should be trained as apprentices. 

It is true that the Committee suggests, that 
the ineffieients should be weeded ot^t, but this 
will be found unworkable in actual pracfito. 
Once a man has been taken in, as in the Indian 
Civil Seryice, he must be provided *mth a job and 
promoted according Co eeniority. All Sbat you 
can do is to stop his promotion when he di^ws 
the pay of Rs. 1000. The fcreatton;of a Service 
means, in short, that we have to run the Depart- 
ment*with the help of good, bad (ftid indifferent 
meuf 1 am distinctly of the opinion ‘that the 
chemical heirarcby, which it is proposed to creaite, 
will be a top heavy arrangement. It will be an 
expensive luxury. The crying seed of the coun¬ 
try is for primary, secondary, and ^ven higher 
education The Ooveinment of India has not 
got an inexhaustible purse and, v^ben it cannot 
spare money for these indispensable purchases, it 
is scarcely justified io incurring |uch a heavy 
fresh expenditure. ^ 

A CHBHICAlf BUPXAUCRACY * 
a X need not proceed farther. 1 hope I have 
suffioiently indicated that the installation of a 
Obemical Bureaucracy in all its glory is by no 
means a need devoutly Co be wished for, in 
t 9 secure tlje industrial regeneratibnend selvatidti 



of India. The report states at the putset 
that a large proportion of the written evidence is 
definitely in ^our*^of the formation of a Obemi- 
O'kl Service. This is true so far as it goes. 
Whether a matter of Such importance should be 

• decided by a mere show of bands is quite another 

thing, * ^ 

1 find, at any rate, that 1 am fortified in the 
position 1 have taken by the reasoned and most 
cogent arguments of the following gentlemen, 
each and all of whom are entitled to speak with 
authority—Dr. H. S. Mann, Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Bombay ; the Hon. Mr. J. G. Oovernton, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay ; the Rev, 
. Dr. D. Mackichan, Principal, Wilson College, 
Bombay ; Mr. P. Lewiaohn, Revenue Secretary to 
the Government of Burma ; JUi Bahadur Ganga 
Ram, Lahore ; Lala Ruchi Ram SaHhi, ^te Pro¬ 
fessor of Ohemistry, Government College, Lahore ; 
Mr. S. N. Jacob, Director of Agriculture, Punjab; 
Mr. B H. Wilson, Agricultural Chemist to the 
Government^of the Punjab; Rai B. N. Das 
Bahadur, Professor, Dnooq College; Mr. M. 
Rsleji Rune, Professor of Chemietry, Benares 
,Hindi University; “Mr. M, C. F. Dela Fosse, 
Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces ; 
Mr. H. O Kershaw, Professor of Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

•In eoDcIusion 1 desire to state that, although 
I consider that the days of Government Services 
are over, and that the development of industries 
by the agency*of a Government Service is not the 
,moet suitable wey‘of dealing with tbq problem, 
jet I agree that if a Oovernfrient Service ie consti¬ 
tuted tli^ prop..]als of the Committee represent 
the best metb^s of constituting and carrying 6n 
such a Service. It is for this reaeon that 1 have 
attached my signature to a report, with the major 
portion of which 1 am'in substantial agreement, 
The aesence of the new scheme is the section on 
recruitment, which has been diawn up by the 

• distinguished President himself and fully’endors- 
ed by my colleagues. The principle that recruit¬ 
ment for the Indian Seivices must be made in 
India is one which 1 have long upheld, bitheijto 
without Bueeess. I shall be satisfied if this princi¬ 
ple finds acceptance as a result of the Commit* 
tee’s Report, for it will effenrd a* splendid 
opportOfaity to the youth and Ulent of India, and 

• will give a vigorous impetus to the pursuit of my 
favourite ecience amongst my cduntrymeo. 

appmdtd»to iha Hepart of Chemioal Soviet 

CommitUt.) 

% 
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THE LAT£ MR. RAMANUJAM 


^I^HE dMth of Mr. Ram&DQjnm on the 26th 
j| ultimo remoTM, “ jp sAme ret^^pectfl the 
most remerkebie m&tbe^ticiun in the 
world.”* From humble beginninge he won, by 
sheer force of genms, the fbuch coveted dis¬ 
tinction of a Fellowship ^ ti)e Rujal Society.- 



He was born ih 1888 of a very poor Brahmin 
family at Eumbakonam and early in his school 
career gaTb*prom{se of exceptional mathematical 
talent. • Mr. Raissnujam was a failed F. A.>of 
the Madras University. He entered the -service 
of t^p Madras Port Trust and there he found 
recognition of bis extraordinary talent wbici! 
secured for him facilities for exclusive devotion 
to research work in Higher Mathematics. 

• In February 1913 the Director General of 
-Obeervatories, Sir Gilbert Walker, drew the 
attention of the Syndicate to the mathematical 
work of Mr. Bamanujam, at that time, a clerk 
in the Accounts Department in the Madras Port 
Trust apd previously an undergraduate of the 
Madras Univeraity. In March of the same year 
Jdr. Arthur ifa^ee, the Secretary to the Madras 
Students' Advilrory’Qommittee, forwarded a letter 
'from.the.3ecreUrytbr Indian students in’Loiidon 


also inviting enquiry into the work of Mr. Rama- 
ntijam on a suggestion made by a tutor of the 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with whom Mr. 
Ramanujadi had been in correspondents. 

Luckily the Board of Studies in Mathe¬ 
matics recommended, a decent ecbolarebip to 
enable •him to devote bis whole time to the 
, study of bis favourite eubjeot. Early in 1914 
*. Mr. ^E. H. Neville, a Pejlow of tbe Trinity 
College, Cambridge, visited Madras as a special 
lecturer in Mathematics, and interested *bimEelf 
in Mr. Ramanujam’s work upon which ke report¬ 
ed to the Syndicate and suggested that Mr. Rama- 
nujam should be elTorded an opportunity of being 
trained in modern methods and of toming into 
conCset vAth European Scholars. Mr, R. Little- 
hailes, then Profeasor of Matbematios in tbe 
Preeidency College, also at tbe same time recom¬ 
mended to tbe Syndicate that Mr. Ramanujam, 
should be sent to the Trinity College, by means 
of a special scholarship of £250 a year. 

Provided withathe necoesary funds Mr. Rama- 
nnjam sailed for England. He entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where be attracted the atten¬ 
tion of some of the foremost mathematicians of 
the day, one of whom wrote* that Raipanu-jam 
discovered for himself a great number of things 
which tho leading mathematicians of the last 
hundred years bed added to tbe knowledge of 
schoolmen. 

.•'Prof. V. Sesbu Aiyarof tbe Madras Freei- 
dency College after describing Mr. Ramanujam’s 
‘ researches irr Pui% Matbeuiatics wrote, as far back 
08 1919; 

.1 was one of those who had tbo privilege of looking 
Into Mr. Ramanujaifl's note books when he wus hers 
and I may say that in addition to what has been pub¬ 
lished he hqd in his notes many nrore curious and 
intorostjng results and tbooroms and that when ho 
comes out with such theorems, specially a definite 
integral theorem at which 1 hoar he is now working, 
and his theo^ of divergent series, 1 have no doubt he 
would astonish tbe mathematical world. 

But this excessive applicatiou to the science 
told upod his constitution, never robust. With 
an indiQbrent health, be was while in England a 
constant source of anxiety to his friends. Nurtured 
with the best care possible, he yet succumbed 
steadily to a malady too deep for medical cure. 
He mtdrned to India in*March last, But he grew 
worse in spite of excellent Medical Aid and died 
at Cbetput near Madras. By bis death, Wy 
those who are competent to judge of bis genius, 

. India and tbe world of scienc'', have lost one of 
tbe most remarkable matheii licisns of the age, 

* * ..k. 



EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

BY 


Mr. C. RAMAl.INGA REDDY, m.a. 

Inspector’General of Education, My»qy. t 

Top Natubb of tqb ExmiMU System make it easy ^or their children to come up to 

‘ ± NB of the most serious' chargee agaioet the these schools, which douhtlese will be ejtuated in 
M present system of Education is that it does urban areas. Those of us who are acquainted 
W neither tsooial nor regional justice ;*thet it conditiohs ifTour rural parts know how 

1 favours the urhan^opulation at the eipense . difficult it u for tbe children, say of agriculturists 
of tho rural; that primary education is not Iqoked •’ ^ migrate to the cities for their education, 
after so well as the higher. This is borne out by "e proper provision of hostels at all centres of 

ilJr Sharp’s 'Uemeui in which be secondary education is very necessary if the 

prOTOS by much statistics that education in India >'"»1 cb‘Id™n are to benefit by them, 
is top-heavy anithat mass eduAtion is. relatively ^bese are the few principles whicb ought 
speaking, far less developed than the higher. ^ ^ ‘be further development of 

Relatively speaking the State spends far more on Mucatioual policy in the country, via , integration, 
higher than on lower education ani this is expannon, provision of teehnical instruction as 

inevitable, for the literate people are able to optionals in the difi'erent grades, and of hostels at 

exercise infiuence to a degree that the -others secondary school centres. If they can be applied 

cannot and they obtain what they ask for more ’'“b thoroughness and consistency they will 

easily The clamour for secondary schools, high » popular, deriiocratic system of educa- 

Bchootaand Universities is insistent, vociferous *bich will at the same time promote 

and organised and one such instriution consumes >udu8tnal and economic efficiency ; Educational 

the fiances which would have gone to the Liberalism w^ll have been realised, 

opening of dozens of primary schools, The » mobb umwebsities, 

solution of this does not consist in opening more WbJie I thus insist on the supreme importance 
primary-schools of the present type but in pro- of a thorough-going reconstruction on these lines 

ducing a better integration between the primary y blind to the urgent necessity there is 

and the secondary grades so that in tho course of fg,. establishing more Universities in the Madras 

time a better diffusion of higher education and Preeideftcy. Even should Travancore give off, 

public influeno* might be secured. ^ there will still be room for at least two more 


COBBELATION OF VOCATIONAL WJTR OBNEBAL Universities in the immediate present. An 


.- EDOCATKMf • 

There is such a thing as educiftion through 
hand and eye and the best way of combining the 
principle of integration with that of social effic*- 
«ncy as opposed to clerical is By providing along 
with a minimum of general educatiotf which 
ought to be made compulsory, optlboal ^courses 
both general and technical, so that pupils who 
have an aptitude for manual occupations will have 
an opportunity of taking up subjecte congenial to 
their iiiolination, -' 

Let the compulsory pubjects remain as. they are, 
but find a place amongst -the optionals for voca- 
tional'Bnd technical subjects, and yo-u will have 
remedied the defects of too literary an education 
without depriving the boys going in for voca* 
tional education either of generid culture or of the 
chances of progress to higher .grades including the 
Utiversity. 

BOSTKLS AND TSB OBGiNIZATlON OF 8100NDABT 
BDDCATION 

It is not Dossihie to provide secondary schools * 


Andhra Uiiiverfiity has long been overdue and a 
University for the HoutherO' T-^mil districts is no 
less necessary. These new Universities should be 
organised on very difi'erent lines from the Madras - 
University; and the Madras University itself 
should take advantage of the relief thus afforded 
to cast off some oi i^ obsolete features and 
reibodel itself on the principles recommended by 
Dr. Sa'Bler’s Commission. You havo been asking 
for a certain amount of decentralisation,in the 
8 S.L.C. administration and if these new Univer¬ 
sities are established—and 1 trust every effort 
will be made to bring them into speedy existence 
the decentr&lisAtioD that you have been'asking tot 
will be automatically secured. * * * In any 
scheme of educational reform whether of , content 
or brganisatioii—we would do well to remember 
that the country is not prepared to eacrifioe the 
principles of social liberalism and national solida¬ 
rity, Unless our reforms are oh1\rged with the 
saving grace of e'quality, wEicb is the new princi¬ 
ple of social reoonstniction,'their obanoes ot 



THE TILJRKISH TREATY 


The Turki^ peace treaty wae handed to the Turkish delegatee at Paris on the ] I th instant. The 
Go^rnoient of India published on the lij^h a Gazette Bxiraot^inary explaining the terms of the treaty 
and accompanied by a message fr^a H. E the Viceroy to the Muslim people of India, The following 
ore the principal conditions of the peace terms as summarised in the (ioTernment of India's eepnmvniqua. 


QOTERMKENT Gt iVdIA’s'STATEUENT. 
^I^HE frontiers of Xurkej;. will be as already* 

I demarcated and where necessary revised 
by a* Boundary Oommission to be created. 
According to this delimitation Turkey will include 
the Oonstantinople sector of Thrace and all the 
predominately Turkish areas of Asia Minor. 

2. The rights and titles of the Tuikish Gov¬ 
ernment in Constantinople will not bo nlTected, 
but the right to modify this provision is reserved 
in the event of the failure of Tijj'key faithfully to 
fulfil the Treaty. 

.3. A Cojnniission of the Straits will have 
authority over all wnteis between the Mitiiter- 
ranean, the mouth of the pardAnoelloK, the Black 
Sea, the mouth of the Bosphorus and of tho 
waters within throe miles of each of these mouths, 
also on the shores to such extent as may be 
necessary. The duty of the Commilhion will bo 
to ensure freedom of navigation in theso Aatere 
in peace and war. * ' 

4. A scheme of local self-government will be 
drafted for Kurdistan, includiog provision for the 
pYotection of Assyro-Chaldeae and other minori¬ 
ties. The League of Nations will declBe liter 
whether Kurdistan should ba granted independ¬ 
ence of iTurkey if it be proved that separation is 
desired by the majority of the Tu/kieh people. 

Certain portior^S^f Emyrna are formed into 
a separate unit to be administered by Greece, the 
ifuzerainty of Turkey boing continued f«r n period 
of years till the autonomous State of Smyrna 
decides its own destiny, 

6 With* the exception^of the Constantinoplo 
sector, Bastern Thrace is ceded to Greece provi¬ 
sion being made for the local self government of 
the to^n of Adrianople. 

7, Certain portions of the Armenian districts 
of Turkey are added to tho existing Armenian 
Republic, the boundary between Tuikey and 
ArmeniaJn certain districts being referred to the 
arbitration of the President of the United States, 
whose excision will be final thereon and on any 
stipulation reeai^ing Armenian access to the sea. 

B. Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine are pro¬ 
visionally. ’ recognised as independent States 
flubjeot to adfrinietrative'sdvice and assistance 
from a mandat^y FoWer until svfcb time ps they 
Ate able to stand alone, The mandate for Syria 


has been entrusted to France and those for 
Mesopotamia and Palestine to Great Britain. 
The mandate for Palestine will include provision 
for giving effect to tho declaration of the 8th 
NovAfnber, 1918, regarding the establishment of a 
National Home lor the Jewish people, 

9. The Hedjaz iit reco^ised as a fieeand 
independent State The King of tho Hedjaz under¬ 
takes to asstfie fiee and cai>y access to Mecca and 
Medina for Muslim pilgrims of all countries. 

10 Turkey relinquishes all rights’and titles 
over the Egypt and iSoudAn and Cyprus. 

11. Turkey recognises the French protectorate 
over Morocco and Tunis 

12 Tuikey relinquisbpA her claims to certain 
islands in tho .Egean. 

15. The military, naval and air forces at the 
disposal of Tmkcy will consist of the following ;— 

(1) The Sultan’s bodyguard at (Jonstantinople ; 

(2) a troop of gendarmerie fur the mainten¬ 

ance of international order and secutity and the 
protection of minorities ; ' 

(3) special elements for reinforcement of the 
gendarmerie and eventual control of the frontiers. 

The bodyguard is limited to 700, and the 
gendaimerie with special olemenlB to 5U,000. 

‘‘All warships interned in Turkish ports are 
declared.to be finally surrendered. The Turkish 
fleet is limited to six torpedo boats and seven 
sloops, " No military or naval air forces or dirigi¬ 
bles are to be maintained, " 

• I 

14. Oontrol will he maintained over the 
finances of Turkey until the discharge of her 
international obligations fans been arhured.' 

1.') Freedom of navigation and transit is 
secured. Tho following ports aco declared inter¬ 
national ports, provision to be made for free 
zones in «icli s—Alexondrotta, Basra, Batoum, 
Constantinople, Uedeagatch^Haifa, Haidar Pnshs, 
Sm^oa and Trebizond. ■ 

16. In addition to tho above are numerous 
provisions r^.arding (a) the League of Nations, 
(b) the protection of minorities, (c) the restora¬ 
tion of abandoned property rights, (d) prisoners 
of war, (e) graves,,of ‘Allied soldiers, (f) the 
punUbment cf war criminnls, (g) economic ques¬ 
tions and coDces'-ions, (h) labour conventions and 
(i) antiquities ; but it is not necessary to detail 
' thefie in the present statement. 



PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

\ . 


GoTeroment of lodu have just published 
I the electoral rules the PrLvinoes, and 
the public is being steadily prepared for the 
eoauiog elections under the New Reform Act. 
The rules comprise details i^garding the cpnstitu- 
tioD of the Provincial Legislative Councils, their 
division into constituencies, and description of the 
qualifications of electors and candidates. *That 
the elections are cavsing considerable interest is 
evident {<^m the fact that already a number of 
candidates have announced their constituencies. 
The following table published by the Citizen, an 
enterprising weekly of the Liberals of Madras, 
gives a bird's eye view of the arrangem3ntg na at 
present proposed. It will be seen from the table 
that the integrity of territorial constitijencies 
is disturbed in every Province by provision made 
for communal representation, 29 and 7 seats 
being reserved in Madras and Bombay respectively 
while in the Punjab 10 seats are accorded to 
Sikhs.” The disparity in the treatment of 
Kuropean and Indian Commerce in the different 
Provinces has been much criticised ; the wide 


variety of qu'dificauions of electors for the 
University coo^tituendes in .the various Provinces 
is also much objected' to. The question of 
.residence as a qualification for voters in . the 
University oonstituSbcy is obviously of some 
importance and ito h held that the rule 

that the place of resideuce may be anywhere in 
India is the soundest. In Bombay, it is provided 
that the elector should have a place of residence 
in the Presidency oo the Ist April preceding the 
date of publicDtion of the electoral roll. Twelve 
months lesidence is required in the Punjab, while 
in Bengal a place of residence within the province 
will do. In the United Provinces, a place of resi¬ 
dence ill India in the case of Fellows and 
Honorary Fellows and in the province in the case 
of Doctors, Musters and graduates is required. 
Bihar appears to be tne most reactionary in this 
respect. IMIows c.mnot vote there, while gradu¬ 
ates of seven years' standing should register them* 
selves before they can become qualified. Uniformity 
of procedure in all the provinces could easily have 
been st-cured with a little effort." 


Province. 

• 

General-urban rural. 

Mahomedan urban and 
rural. 

m 

a 

in 

Indian Christians. . 

Europeans.. 

Anglo-Indians. | 

*3 

a 

s 

a 

B 

■S'® 

o'® 

H 

Land holders. 

• 

O 

s 

s 

o 

o 

o 

u 

9 

o 

o 

A. 

9 

i 

O 

i 

University. 

Total special 9,10,11. 
12. 

1 

Maximum official in¬ 
cluding ex-council 

d 

• 

s 

*o 

9 

O, 

in 

9 

4 

a 

1 • 
i. 

9 

O 

H 

Total strength. 

1 

2 

3 

' 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Madras. 


2-11 


5 

Ir 

1 

20 

r" 

6 

4 

2 

1 

13 

' !)8 

19 

. 

6 


127 

Bombay 


5-22 

... 


2 


29 

3 

i 

3. 

1 

11 

86 

16 

5 

25 

111 

Bengal. 

11-34 

6-32 

... 


6 

3 

47 

‘ a 

12 

3 

1 

21 

*115 

16 

2 

24' 

129 

U.P. 

8-52-. 

4-25 



4 


30 

6 

2 

1 

1 


100 

18 

3 

23 

' 123 

Punjab. 

6-1.1 

^25 

10 

•••» 

... 

... 

39 

4 

2 


1 

7 

65 

16 

4 

22 

87' 

Burma. 

6-42 

3-15 


... 

1 


19 

5 

3 

... 

1 

9 

76 

20 

9 

27 


C.P. 

7-21 

-4 

...■ 




4 

2 

2 

- 

1 

4 

+ 54 

19 

5 

16 


Assam. 

1-20 

•12‘ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

12 

•... 

6 

... 

... 

6 

39 

7 

2. 

.14 

53 


* 2 to be elected by wage eamsM. 

117 nomicated as result pf.-eleotions la Berar. 
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The Turkish Question 
Ifis Kt. Hod. S^'ed Ameer AIL writing.to The 
Ariatic Rtview for April, urges^^at there is 
absolute unanimitj tl^oqghout the Moslem world 
on the queetion of the retention of Constantinople . 
and the Provinoe of Thrno^m the hnntls of the 
ruler of the Turkish State wh% is the religious 
head of the vast Sunni congregation and (hat the 
Mussalman feeling in India is a factor which no 
statesman should ignore. Ue aajs that the 
Turks have al\va 38 been giving their non-MosIcm 
subjects the fullest toleration and tbo fullest en, 
joyment of their communal antf religious rights, 
though they have been luthless in rnppressing 
revolutions and risings fostered almost alw.i\8 
from outsido. 

He then gives a grave and serious uarning to 
the British Miiii>-trj in the following words : 

British ndministratorsv who have been Id ^iroct 
touch with the people of lodia, ran cstiniat(^*itB >q- 
tonbity, and have already raiseil their voice agaiost 
the danger of trampling upon it They have shown 
in onipbatic terms the t.ituity ol^ tbo idea that it is a 
tietitious agitation. 

^ Tbo fact remains that the Sunni world, whicb in¬ 
cludes by far the largest proportion of Moslems, 
accepts him as Jr Jure and tlefucfo Imam and spiritu¬ 
al head.* Constantinople has been the capital of the 
Caliphate and of the Turkish Empire ever sinoe 1453. 
It is now covered with Moslem institutions, witjf 
Moslem brines, mosi^es. nmusolea. It has become a 
Moslem city, and is regarded as a sacred city, sacred 
• 4>y its associations and •traditions to tAo Moslem 
world. It is certainly not so sacred as Mecca and 
Medina, but in the eyes of Islam, from the shores of 
the Atlantie es far towards the East as the Pacitic, 
it is loved and venerated ne^t to the Holy cities ; it is 
lovingly^alled Islanibol, which is the name by which 
it is commonly known. This is not a new wdfd. It 
has ozistod ever since its c.ipture by Muhammod II, 
and atoference to it will be found in the well-knowcP 
work of Professor Orosvenor, the American author. 

Adrianople is also regarded as a holy city. To drive 
the Turk from Constantinople and Thrace, which is, ua 
Mr. Lloyd George has stated, predominantly Turkish 
in race, would be a degradation to the Caliph and 
would be regarded as an insult to Islum. Is it to be 
wonder^ at, th^n, that the threat Ishould create im¬ 
mense and vehement feeling in the Moslem world? 
The Fioncb, wilh their practical common seAse, realize 
this. It is stiango that in England, which holds in 
her handrtne de|tioics of three to four times as many 
Moslems as France does, there should be such violent 
apimosity where the feelings of tlie King's .Moslem 
subjeots are conoernet!. 

• 42 • 


Christianity and New India 


Mr. O E.* Philips, writing in tk^ Eatf and tha 
Wat for April, says lhat from the time of the 
Apostles Obristianity fins bridged the deepest 
chasms that separate man from man; that the 
.goal fgr individuals is the ideg] bumhn lifS which 
will be realiHed when all redeemed humarwty in 
fellowship shall grow up to the measure* of the 
stature of Christ, while the goal for society is that 
order of things which Christ called th§ Rule of 
God,, He^ys; — 

We thank God for raising up mon of Tagore's spirit 
in Indi;^ Wc rejoice in the remarkable unity of ulti¬ 
mate aim which links us to them. We want to see in 
India ju^ what they want to sen, and we want as 
much as they to see Indian agency playing the largest 
part in the realisation of their and odr ideals for 
India. We missionaries are not tlio mere prosely- 
tisers whom tliey take us to be, thinking only of the 
enlargement of our Buinhers and the Vorihcation of 
“ Foreign " Missions. We may h.ivo given ground for 
such ideas by certain of our melliuds in the past, hut 
wo are every day getting furthoP and further from 
such methods. Wo dure not claim that our manner 
of work baa always rightly interpreted tbo spirit of 
Jesus Christ. What wo think we can claim is that 
witl^ all their imperfections, Christian Missions havo 
already proved that the spirit of Christ, to which 
thpy bavMievor been entirely unfaithful, is the most 
powerful means yot disooverod of moulding tho New 
India after the noblest iKittern. Andifso^uch has 
• boen Bcrompliahed andor tho handicaps of tne present 
situatioi. by an agency under foreign control, inade¬ 
quately financed and suppvrtod, and recruited in most 
ofAbe ranks of its service from tho Luinbleat orders of 
people in India, wl/fit will happen when India's 
natural leaders, with all their gifts, turn their faces to 
Christ direct,^nd without any “foreign'' iiiteryontiun 
catch Hip own attiludo towards tho lowliest, towards 
womon, towards, separation between man and man, 
tewards the programmo and final goal of humanity, 
and find truly Indian ways of expressing that attitude 
in daily life 1 Can they afford to try to bring in their 
New India without Christ ? They mny say what they 
like about Foreign Missions—those are only earthen 
vessels, withm which has baen brought to India a price¬ 
less treasdVn. They can do without the earthen pots, 
when once they h.ive found the troasure. Until then 
we who bear the ropm.ich of being foreigners in India, 
though in many casos we Iiave lived in and for India 
throughout our working lives, have our course clear 
befor^u^ No service to the Indi.i that wc love can 
bn BO infallibly certain^^producing the best results as 
tho service of bringing men in India into vital contAt 
with tbo roal spirit of Jesus Christ. 
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The State of Central Europe 

‘Vienna offers dow the spectacle of a great citj 
reduced to beggary ; it is foodleta, coallees and is 
daily drifting into a deeper sTbagl^ despondency. 
The Treaty of Brest Litovsk and the simoltaneous 
agreemeiit’with the Ukrainian'GovernmeDt that 
Austria made, were the direct results, ea}s a 
writer in the March number of ^VtnetemiA Cm- 
tu/ry of Viei>na’s overpowering nied for food. The 
collapse of the Austrian Crown fane destroyed the 
Viennese middle class as completely as Trotsky’s 
Letts and Chinese have exterminated the Bour¬ 
geoisie of Petrograd and Moscow. The Pro¬ 
letariate has been reduced to beggary, the Church, 
convents and monasteries are left resourceless; 
but in spite of the Spartaciets in Munich, ancL 
the Bela Kun Dictatorship in Buda-Pest, the 
Viennese fanye avoided Bolsfaevism. “The nation¬ 
alities that have emerged as states cannot ngain 
be crushed into the old artificial system and the 
idea of a Diuubinn Federation seems to the Pole, 
the Czech and the Jugo slav, to be little more 
than an attempt to resconstiCute tfao hegemony of 
Vienna and Buda-Pest. Even a chstoms union 
is as impossible in the present state of |hibtic 
opinicn as a political re union A ZoUvtrein 
might well mean in tho eyes of the new states 
the sacrifice of Prague, Warsarf and Zagreb to the 
dominance of Vienna. This does not mean that 
the Allies are doing a wise thing in dele^in^ to 
fix the boundaries of Austria; by delay the racial 
problem^ of Central Europe have been immeasur¬ 
ably embittered and its economic zteovery retard¬ 
ed for many years. There can also be no bo^ o& 
economic recovery for Austria until the country's 
•lisbiUties are definitely 0xed by the Reparation 
Commission ; and * the present uncertainty in the 
aihount asd character of the indemnity makes it 
impossible for any reputable financier to. enter 
into big sommitments in t^t country. The Aus¬ 
trian Republic is now held reeponsible for % war 
in wbi^ every one of the constituent parts of the^ 
Eapsburg monarchy took part. The Croats fought 
bitterly against the Italians. The Bohemian Pan- 
Germans, who fought bitterly against us are now 
o«r allies ; trhile the anti-Prussian Austrians are 
our enemies. , 

In the present state of Central Europe, cus¬ 
toms lines block^ every avenue oP eecape from 
economic bankruptcy, import and export restric¬ 
tions impede the most necessary transactions; * 
the transport s^tem has been out into morsels 
and the ourreRoy pdsitiou is fery badr The 
Auatfian Governmebt, dootrinaire and .Social 


Democrat, is dissipating the country’s meagre 
resources by its impractical theories and experi- 
mnts; it interferes but doep not control. Vienna 
is opposed by its own provinces politically and 
economically ; the provincial governmejjts seem to 
be actively hostile. The predominating need is 
the need for disarmament in all Central Europe 
where tj)ie burden of armaments is ten-fold worse 
than before the war. 


SingR imd his Obaervatoi;^ 

j_• 

Principal Kanwar Sain, writing in the* current 
number of Tedie Magazine, describes the life 
and achievements of Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur 
who built the modern elegant city of Ibat name 
and ciiepla^ed a talent for learning oapecially in 
Mathematics and Astronomy. He came to the 
gadi of bis ancestors in - the latter part of the 
reign of^Auraiigzib and played no moan part in 
the wars and turmoils which followed that Em- 
peroi’s death. In spite of various chances that 
enme to him for fining advantages for himself, 
he remained loyal ^ the Delhi tbtone. Though 
be realised that the downfall of the Empire was 
inevitable, be refrained from meddling with im¬ 
perial politics, and threw hims^f heart aitd soul, 
in beautifying his own capital, improving hie ad¬ 
ministration and above all completing his astro¬ 
nomical works, tablets, almanacs and observa¬ 
tories. The Jantar Mantar near Safdar Jang’a 
tohb in l^elhi (literally the House of Instruments) 
wasbuiRby him.. He is credited wi^ having 
•written some works on Hindu history and Hindu 
Law, btft these works have not so far seen the 
U^))t of day. Uia prede^ssors were equally illus- 
tmus before him I'Bagbwan Das and his eon, 
Man Si»gh acquired gieat power and dignity at 
Akbar’s court, and Miiza Raja Jai Singh won 
high distinction and favour at Aurangzib’s court 
aad was so pi oud as to exclaim that both Delhi 
and Satara were in the hollow of bis bands. 

Successful in abis military exploits which were 
not many^Sawai Jai Singh performed a Yajna in 
the place still marked as YfigiasbalB, wished to rival 
the Emperar’i court by building at Amber palaces 
which in beauty of design and fineness of execu¬ 
tion and conception excel many a famous edifice 
in Rajputaoa. Finding however the hills of 
Ambet' too tugged and ndtrow for bis ambition be 
laid the foundation of tihe elegant city of Jaipur 
on the plains beneath, in tbis^e took he advice 
of one Vidya Dbar, an Engineer-Astronomer hail* 
fng from ^ngal. 
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Th« Antiquity of the Andhrai 

There is ao article on the ebove subject io 
the Sov^ Indian Reenareh for March by tbe 
editor of that journal. He says that mention is 
made of tbe Andhros in the Aiteraya Brabmana 
of tbe Rig-Veda. In that’Brabmana, mention is 
made of a sage Visvamitra fvho had a hundred sons 
and Vho out of compassion for a boy, deserted by 
his father, took him in adoption and assigned , 
to him fhe status of (he eldest son. But tbp fifty •' 
elder sons of YisTsmitra refused to recognise the 
adopted boy as their'eldest ’ brother, whereon the 
eage got*'aDgry and pronounced the following curse 
upon them; , 

* Let your progeny possess the farthest ends 
(of the country).' 

And tbe Brabmana in the next lini meutions 
“ These are the numerous border tribes, the 
Andbras,the Pundros, Sabaras. Pnliodas, Mutibas. 
Most of tbe Dasyus are sprung from VisTsmitra.” 

As this is the oldest record mentioning the 
Andhras, the learned editor rightly says that on 
the date of this Brabmana depAnde the antiquity 
of the Andhrsaracs, ao far as textual authority is 
concerned, 

With regard to the date of Ailoreya Brabmana, 
Prof. Oolebrooke tefers to astronomical calcula¬ 
tions of the Zodiac as montionod in tbe Vodae, and 
infers therefrom that the date of tlie Br.ibmana 
was approximately the fourteenth century before 
the Christian era. Prof. Max Muller who has 
investigated the subject speaks of four distinct 
periods, the Ohaodas period, the Mantra period, 
the Brabmana psiiud and tbe Butra period which' 
followed each other in regular succession* From 
various considerations bd thinks that tbe earliest 
Sutra text could not have'been written before 
600 B C. He then assigns a date of 200 years 
to eath preceding period, thus making the age 
between 800 B. C. and 600 B. C. the Hrahmana 
period. • 

Professor Wilson who next took up the 
subject thought that a limit <;f two hundred 
years was much tqp brief for tbe^ evolution 
of the appropriate ritual, for the appropriation 
of all spiritual authority by the Hrabmins, 
for the distinctions 6f races or tbe institution 
of castes etc. The learned profes^r said that 
the general accuracy of tbe lists of teachers 
preserved by Rrahmiiiica] tradition could not 
be questioned and as those lists would extend 
the limits of this ago to a considerable degree, 
be thicks that tbe interval between oaotT period 
was probably four or five centuries. 


Dr. Haug in his introduction to the Aitereya 
Br.xhmana wants an interval of thousand years 
between these p^ods. Ho says that there is an 
interval of Sl^yeara between Moses and l^vid, 
and if wa adsume a similar one between the 
Vajus formula and Oband^ period we shall not 
be in the wrong. Again, since there was an 
interval < of 100\) ^esrs between the purely 
sacrificial and noorsacrificial hymns of the ObindSe 
accounts, tbe learned doctor says thSt we would 
not be very wrong in presuming similar intervals 
to exist between the different hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. He also refers to the astronomical data 
furniabed by the Brabmana in support of his 
view. Finally, he assigns 2400—1200 B.C. as the 
period of the commencement of the Vedio 
iiterature. Mr.' Tilak, basing bis views on the 
mention in the Brahuiana of Prajapati (the 
persq^nifieation of tbe Indian year) trying to 
approach Robini (constellation) and on the well- 
known astronomic tl fiict that our vernal equinox 
once began when the year was in Mrigasira, {ie. 
the Kitu ^asanta was then in the month of 
Margasira) /Tivides the period of the Vedas into 
threq, 6000 to 4000 RC , 4(f00 to 25UO B.O. and 
2500‘^^BC. to 1400 B.C. Henco, even if the 
fatest period of these is taken, we have an anti¬ 
quity of 2500—1400 B C. for the Andhr.as. 

It is thus seen that scholars arc unanimous in their 
opinion as to the great antiquity of the Brahuiana. A 
period ‘of B.C. 2500—1400 B.C. is no small antiquity, 
though tbe Indian mind is not satisfied with it We 
can as a oompromiec take the moan botwoon the two 
periods and th;3 gives us about 2000 B.C. If tbe 
Andfiras aro mentioped in a book of that age, they 
•must have been a nation earlier still, and-this takes 
tbe period back to another 500 or 1000 years. We are 
not prepared V give any particular date to the first 
formation' of an Andhra 'tribe, huf must nocossaril/ 
admit that a tribe which was expressly mentioned in 
a book must be centuries earlier than that book, or 
that sage Viswamitra who appears 'tri the earliest 
hymn of the Uig'Voda."' ^ 

Prohibition and Woman Suffrage 

Id Norway, as in America writes, tbe Living 
' Age granting the franchise to women hae''turned 
tbe tide of ballots in favor of prohibition. Tbe 
country will not be precisely ‘ bone-dry ’ as a 
result of the recent referendum, but it will hane 
covered so much of the road in that direction 
08 to make its eventual arrival at the latter 
destination probable. .It will be recalled that the 
Scandinavian countries have beho, for many 
‘ years, the scene of experiments to deal with tbe 
liquor business by regulation^ and that the 
Qotbepburg system was at one time widely 

advocated in tbe United BU’tes. 

• \ 
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The Future World'Politjr iJowonoofor allbecomoimpoBaible. It is a proiiot 

cialism that any cultured man of the third miilenium 


% • - 

Writing on thd abote suluect^n the ^ages of 
Ermfnwn't tieo>ew, “ A Workman^’ draws atten¬ 
tion to the evolutioD;of pur ideas on the relations 
between the State and the individual, Uo says 
that the Hegelian notion the State is the' 
supreme authority and the individual has only to 
worship it as a god on earth * has been proved •, 
to be hollow by the events of tbe war. * 

The Nation, it is now discovered, was a lie. It 
did not mean the people. The peoples of the world 
are diverse in their qualities and graces; the 
Nations are uniform in a dead monotony. These 
latter are mere’machines of production and des¬ 
truction. The isolated Nations are dying, bift 
the peoples are ahaking themselves free, roused 
at last front their lethargy. 

The Vriter says that the workmen's demand 
for an increahe in their t^jgea tells us clearly of 
the repudiation by the peoples of the idea of the 
Nation. 

It throws the shibl^oleth of patriotism, aa opposed 
to Humanity, into the luml^r-room of curiosities. It 
trumpets forth that at last tbe toiling niillicMs of the 
earth iiro coming into their own. 

The thunder claps .md reverberating peels of Bolsho* 
vik Russia portend the birth ef a new World-Polity. 
Franco was the lirst to suffer the agony of the throos 
of birth of that idea, that every man who has an inte¬ 
rest in any institution should have ^ band in shaping 
it. A.nd^ow Russia, inebriato with a like idea, is . 
celebrating it in drunken orgies of blood and rapine. 

, The'writer then says, that, owing sto the pro¬ 
gress of science', the barriers of country and 
nation, once real and protective, have now become 
meaninglew and cumbersome. The day is already 
in sight when a man will say that be is XndiaA or 
English with the same indifference and difbttaute 
antiquarian interest as be says to day that he is 
descended from so and so Hithi or chief, or it may 
be, the Norman baron, 

Tbe political nomencluture of men will then bo 
^ooationaf, not geographical,—what they do, not 
where they are born. Nevertheless it is impossible to 
entirely displace the regional division. Hence the 
task before the unborn generations, will be nqt to 
supersede thej>oUtical personality of the,country in 
its entirety, but rather to soften and tone down the 
differentiai aceentuation that it has attained in tire 
last few henturies. The megalomaoia which raises 
the state to thepoaitioi^of an all-d^vouring deity, to 
be worshipped dt the cost of the happiness of the 
people which it oughj to be its function to suteerve, is 


.^.D. w^l be justly ashamed of. 

Tbe problem feeing the architects of recon¬ 
struction is n harmonious weaving of tbe two 
cross-threads, regional and occupational, of politi¬ 
cal life. The writer thinks that Syndicalism 
limited to a country vfill not revive hereafter, bat 
extended to tbe whole world it wi!) come in spite 
of all opposition. Though labour will beepme more 
powerful by such international combination, it 
should recognise that excessive demands* for in¬ 
crease in wages, woufd, even if got, ct^se a pro¬ 
portionate increase in the prices of tbe articles 
they manufacture and, as one trade is interdepen¬ 
dent on another, in the pi ices of other articles 
an<l necessaries of life. The writer therefore sug¬ 
gests that a central committee embracing in its 
jurisdiction all tbe workers in each trade of all 
the countries of tbe world should have tbe final 
voice ig the question of making demand for 
higher wages in any particular branch of labour. 
If prominent labour leaders are taken into tbe 
councils of the regional rulers, tbe chances of 
friction between .the regional governments and 
the labourers will go down, as the labourers will 
follow their representatives if the Government 
more cheerfully, more completely than *tbey will 
men outeid^ their ranks. 

When the above-sketched international federa¬ 
tion of labour, with a powerful voice for labour 
in tbe counsels of tbe regional ruleia, comes into 
•practice, the division of human activities will fall 
into mere specialised groups than .at present. 
There,w>U bb eovcral sub divisions of Jawyers and 
naturally them will have to bo special courts to 
deal with Ocich sub division of the law. Educa¬ 
tion will become specialised in the higher branch¬ 
es in if pronounced manner. Hut it should be tbe 
duty of teathei-H that a proper perspective of 
human life aiid its relations is imparted to tbe 
•pupils in tbe lower standards. The writer 
says:—> 

A man is oquSi to every other man in respect of his 
coramonbumanity, and untiiual in respect of his 
heredity*and up-bringing. Tbe first will entitle him 
to fair opportunities for earning decent means of sub¬ 
sistence and comfort, to eijual treatment before tbe 
law, and to^ voice, however faint because of multi¬ 
tudes like him, in shapingetbc laws that concern him. 
But this equality caifnet bo made into a political 
creed and raised as the wa'-ory of class-confliot with¬ 
out the consoquenoes recoiling upon the beads of the 
' very people who do so. 
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. The MilUary Geniut of Hyder AH \ 

An intereating article b; Mr. K. M. Panikkar, 
on the genius of Syder Ali as a general 'appeal 
in the pages of the Mareh issue of tbe Miniuakm 
fyview. i5f. Paoikkar wiya that despite hie 
fulinga Hyder was the greatest general that 
fooght in South India. , 

"In tbe two ctfmpsigos that he oonduoted against 
the Briti^ the Indiao Commander oat<generalled and 
oot'manoeuvred hii European opponent!.'' 

* 9 

The Srst campaign looked most unfavourable 
to him.* Tbe ooalitiens of Muhammad AI>, tbe 
Nizam, Maratbae and tbe British; tbe experi¬ 
ence and generalship of Wood and ,Ool. Smith, 
commanding tbe English Army; and bis own 
untutored, 'untrained and inexperienced know¬ 
ledge of regular warfare—all these nftgbt have ' 
made another man lose heart, But Hyder was 
up to this. He bought off the allies from tbe 
coalition, recovered the lost fortress of Ualwagal, 
routed Col. Wood's army, captured ail the ^stores, 
biggage and guns which Wood had left at Bagur 
and again by an ingenious movement surprised and 
defeated Woody who was marching to Kolar to 
replenish bis stores. 

Having regained the whole of bis northern 

provincea in four days and confident of his own 

powers be now gave bts army a rnomept of merited 

rest, Creating by numberless emissaries an 

atmosphere of fear and expectation, be burst iato 

the lowlands through the strong passes of .Pallikod 

and Tapur, The British armies were everywhe^' 

defeated. ,Hyder out manmuvred Ool.« Smith 

and at tbe head of a picked* coi^pe attacked 

Hadres. Stadras bad to surrender. ' 

• 

" Hyder dictated tbe terme of peace, but even rt 
the moment of victory, hie moSerstion which li tbe 
highest crieterioQ of etateemanship, wai' truly 
remark^Io.” , 

The Company did not care to keep the thrms of 
the treaty. They violated every provision of it. 
The crisis at last came when they paid no heed to 
the ultimatum of Hyder and attacked Mahe. 
Hyder at once declared war. 

Hyder's great marc^ through tbe Carnatic in 
which be did not ravage ‘ the innocent Itmbs of 
the countryside' but * maintatned tbe most 
perfect order and discipline,’ bis ^Napoleonic 
tactics in getting bis army between those of 
Hunro and Biillie, and tbe great'victcfry at 
Perumbakkam, are undoubteihy some of tbe most 
bri\liaDt feats in history. The road to Madras 
was now open; bnt Hyder knew that Coote was 
coming to aid tbe British forces and invested' 


Arcot. Arcob fell: but Ooote was marching upon 
him. Coote marched to Poodibherry. The coast 
was held by a Frenoh fleet under ObevalieS* d’ 
Orvez 'Hydei; /low ^ut him off from Madras, 
by oocupying tile position on the oommuoicatioiu. 
Coote was thus betiween thed^vil and the deep 
sea.” 

Unfortunately 'hoarever, Chevalier d’ Orvei 
failed to do bis dtjty and set sail, leaving the sea 
r‘ free. For five months both tbe armies hatched each 
other. At laet Hyder, weary of waiting, gave 
battle. The battle fought at Porto Novo was by 
no means a decisive one. Owing to tbe death of 
Mir Sahib, Hyder had to retreat. Hie losses 
were comparatively small. Fortune however was 
with Coote and after some othdk engagements 
Hyder died in 1783. 

As a general, says Mr. Panikkar, " Hyder was 
undoubtedly the greatest that India produced in 
the l%tb century with tbe possible exception of 
Modhoji Scindia." He^oncludes :— _ 

That be ueurped the Boyal power In Mysore is true; 
but it ie also truo that he did so, not because he was 
ambitious, but •because be recognised that he alone 
could raise onKr out of tbe obaos then prevailing. Ho 
did lohecauee ho knew tb;.t he alone oould organise 
■uooetsful reeistanoe tow ards the two foreign powers 
ttlea straggling for supremacy in South India. To call 
him amilitary adventurer is to pass off as historical 
judgment tbe opinion of prejudiced adversaries ■ 
History recognises in Hyder Ali a great stutesmar, 
an efficient adminiatrdtor, and, above all, a general of 
the highest ability. 

Indian Art 

a 

Students of <the Bengal School of Art have 
done much in recen'o years to revive interest in 
the ancient but neglected field of oriental paint¬ 
ing and architecture. Mr.pangoly tbe well knowi^ 
author of a standard work on " South Indian 
Bronzes," has now brought out an illustrated 
journal of oriental art under the nam'e of Rupam 
—•a handsome volume in a jacket t>& saffron 
coloured cloth and silk. We welcome this 
pioneer and praiseworthy attempt to publish a 
Quarterly specially devoted to Indian Art, The 
first number is a superb edition containing a 
number of rare portraits accompanied by well 
informed articles. It has for its frontiepieoe t 
panel from Arjona’s Ratha in tbe Seven Pagodas 
—a magnificent specimen of the oldest Pallava 
style. Among other articles may 'he mentioned 
tbe " Cohtinuity of Pictorial tradition in the Art 
of India" by E. Vredenburg; "Garuda, the 
career of Vishnn" by Aksbay Kumar Maitra 
and " A Note dn Kirtimnkha; l^ing the Life- 

hiatory oF an Indian Architedtural OroamMt.” 

♦ • 
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Imperial Air-Rontee 


339 - 


The Purdha System 


C. Maofie, Pi«sideDt of 'th« Aero-Club 
of Australis, says in a papv published in 
1716 Uhitid kmpin for Mmh,^Aat the Air- 
service is the foremost defence line of 
the future and that* th*e veifbe of civil and 
military avitation within the Rmpire has been * 
removed, owing to geogra^ical and*'weather 
reasons from Great Britain to Egypt which is the 
junction of tbe India, Australia and cape routes 
and tbe heart of their whole system of expansion. 
There are difficulties of the route from England 
to Egypt; the Cape to Cairo route is at present 
less likely to pay commercially; but tbe route 
between Egypt and India holds out many advan¬ 
tages ; while the great span from England ta 
Canada will be probably the last.* The great chain 
bejliween India and Australia must be developed ; 
and tbepe is'also the England-West Indies soute. 
Air-boards from the varioi^ dominions and from 
India must CO operate with tbe Air-Ministry of 
the Mother Country and Service and Civil Avia¬ 
tion must be interrelated. . 

Quoting from Sir F. Sykee, th^ writer urges 
Government subsidy and'active action iff tbe 
following passage. * t • 

Direct assictunce is a oeoesaity. Subsidised competi¬ 
tors are in the field. France ie straining the pace, 
Italy is pushing her interests, tbe United States is 
grappling with the problem; Germany ia making 
feverish efforts. The signposts are cleA*. *An 
Empire policy must bo formed. In the no distant 
future, after tbe crucial domeetio problems arising out 
of the wkr have received first treatment, the Imperial 
and Dominion Governments mi^st denne and adopt a 
considered policy towards aviation. - • 

It is not enough fo believe—as I firmly do—that 
aerial transport being right is bound eventually to 
*luco^d. The seasoned ttee can staud *alone—the 
ahooting sapling must be stayed. Some of tbe require¬ 
ments of aviation on an Empire basis are: 

1 The maintenance of a highly efficientfightingforce. 

2. The expansion of commn«ial aviation to promuto 
British trade and to supplement tbe fightin;^ force 
when necessary by a reserve of personnel and mate¬ 
rial, k^wledge and experience. 

3. T^ co-ordination and co-operation of serial* 
communication throughput tbe Empire and its rela¬ 
tions to other countries. 

4. The organisation of routes, aerodromes, ground 
oommunicatioD. and meteorological services on an 

- imperial basis. 

5. The energetic promotion of research and encou- 

ragemeobof design. ^ 

6. Money to ^sigt the, institution of exj^erimental 
mail services. 

6. The encouragement of land survey, forest patrol,* 
and other ^ork in^whiob aircraft can be utilised. 

This year will,sl hope, ^ down to h^tory as marking 
the birth of a sound, virile, and truly Imperial air 
policy, 


An Indian lady, writing in the current num¬ 
ber of Brifhin and -India, Bays that 4be purdah 
syetem has its ow& good features and that it 
prevailed among the apeient Greeks and Persians 
and even among the Mediinval Chiistians and is 
still found in the lelamio world and in some 
plaoeg in China, Korea, an^j South America. It 
was only in tbe Ommeyyad Kalifate 661-7^9 A.D, 
that the custom was*generftlly extended*among 
tbe Muhammadans on account of tbe laxity of 
public mora]^. While allowing that the lot of tbe 
purdah women in India is not as bad or as 
unhappy ae outsiders are apt to *think and 
that*tbe i?enana has its own comforts, luxuries, 
amusements and education, the writer continues 
as follewB:— 

" Wi^h all these compensations, bowevtr, tbe 
Purdah system has many disadvantages Life is 
apt to become selF centred in selfish seclusion. 
Healthy ouriost^ and observation are stifled, 
superstition and ignorance are eftcouraged, and 
education is retarded. Thus the influence exer¬ 
cised over the men is Bometimos likely to be in 
tbe wrong direction. And seclusion castf^a doubt 
on the char^ter of tbe women themselves. It 
implies that no reliance can be placed on their 
virtue, and by this very doubt sometimes suggests 
unfaithrijlness. The smug goodness, which can- 
through force of circumstances ever becuine 
loweredf is very different from Vnit true 
virtue which * is fried in the fire nn^ emerges 
victorious. 

• 

*Mor6over, Purdah tends to make women un¬ 
healthy^ For it is only the ricli who can 
afford privii(e gardens and parks. The* poorer 
women ahave ofton to pass their lives in one 
crowded room find become easy victims to wasting 
^seases. 

It is time tlpit this system should be entirely 
uprooted from India It i^ a time-bonourecl cus¬ 
tom though, and very hard to get rid of. All tbe 
more credit,.therefore, to the Indian women and 
men who are breaking through it everywhere. 
There are immense capabilities for thought and 
action in tho women of India, which have only 
to be*gifeip an opportmiHiy to nake them equal 
to the women of aify«iiatioD, however cultured. 
Such a process will naturally be a long one, 
but wo already see tbe firmly-established begin- 
•ings of it." 
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Religion 

F. Q- Oonstablfi writing to the Editor of the • 
Ooedt Aeoiew May, suggeate that religion is 
an idea of obligation to an unseen power and 
that to r<fer the origin of religion to sexuality, 
nature-worship, earthly hei'oeB, ancestor worship 
etc. is merely dogmatic ; fo" these origins all came 
to exietence in' time and to result in worship there 
must have been the pre existent sense of unseen 
power. 

Our f^ord Jesus Christ appealed to this seuae in 
man and He left us 'purely ’«piVt«uo/ directions for 
thought and conduct which, as nefore said, if followed 
in thought and conduct, would result in a very heaven 

But what,have we done f We have brought strife 
into the world by establishing various and conflicting 
dogmatic interpretations of religion. iveligion is 
responsible for not one case of evil m the world. It la 
the strife between dogmatic forms which is responsible 
for the numberless foul cases of mental and bodily 
suffering which Christianity is generally charged with. 
Only a few hundred years ago any one. accepting 
what I will term the Church of Christ and refusing to 
accept any dogmatic form of religion, was likely to be 
burnt alive: quit as likely to be burnt alive by a 
Protestant as b^ a Roman Cathollp. The unreason¬ 
able strife between dogmatic forms of religion stil 
exists, causing not only untold mental, even physical 
suffering, but veilinc from us all the infinite beauty of 
religion as revealed by J esus Christ. ... . . 

Now. when wo hove given to us tho glorious, if 
mystic, religion of Jesus Christ, which. 1 repeat again, 
if accepted by all as governing thought and conduct 
on earth would destroy sin, cruelty and suffering, why 
should we seek after any new religion?. Why not 
try to establish the Church of Christ 1 What wo wd^t 
is ipiritual guidance for human thought and conduct. 
Youyoursdlf say that should any n^w prophet anso be 
can only re’.y on " the old truth upon which the world 
has turned its back, the truth that all men are child¬ 
ren of a common Father. ' Is n<rt this the same as 
saying that we have turned our lack on the Church of 
Christ in following erroneous dogmatic forms of 

”'^nnkind is craving for a purer, mord human, form 
of worshiptho astounding success of the Salvation 
Army marks bow restrictive, how ' unembraemg 
are the forms offered by the Churches. It would seeta 
that we cry out for a new prophet. But I think we 
want a new prophet of the old, old whgion our Lord 
Jesus Christ gave to us,. 

PArliftineiit ftnd Indixn Tariffs 

This is the subject of an articlfi bj- Mr, Snint 
Nihal Singh in the March number of the Modern 
Rmew. Mr Singh summarises theT discussions 
^on the Tariff question cUiring the <Jehatc cn the 
Indian Reform Bill in the.tso Houses of Pariia- 
ment. Ha then sums up the position thus 

In future India is to have fiscal freedom ana/ojotts 
to that enjoyed by the Dominions o/^C'ow^ 
analogous because the Government oHndla will not 


be constituted in the manaer that the Governments 
are constituted in the Dominions, nor will it possess 
the same powers. Until the Government of India 
becomes an Indian Goveron^ent, and until its powers 
are enhanced—Atib ooa.>veDtion regulating the fiscal 
policy of Indifw cannot acquire the potency or even 
the meaning associated wjth it in the eelf-goveming 
Dominions. 

In tbs meantime, while we are pressing for the 
subjection of at leifst a part of the Central Govern¬ 
ment to British ooqtrol, what means are to be devised 
to insure that the Government of India, which in no 
sense will be responsible to Indians, and wbioh, even 
in its composition, will still remain mainly non-Indian, 
will give effect to the Indian desires in respect of 
fiscal matters? The question is really of vital impor¬ 
tance, because, as I have shown, the power of 
initiating any proposal in this respect has been 
reserved to the executive, and not to the Legislature. 
Even if the Government of India does not have to get 
the previous sanction of the Secretary of State beforo 
such a proposal can he included in its Budget, or, in 
view of the canon of non-intervention, reference on 
such subject to the Secretary of Sthte is to be a 
mere formal matter—the question still remains, how 
an executive, ovorwhclmingly non-Indian and without 
any legal obligation to tho [ndian Legislature, will 
feel the impulse that a Cabinet in one of the Domi¬ 
nions would leel to translate the popular desire 
regarding tiscr 1 matters into legislation and executive 

In ?be proportion in wtiicb we are able to answer 
that qC.estion satisfactorily. Indiana will ho able to 
derive benefit from tho concession that Lord Curzon 
has characterised us “tho most Important of all" 
offered under tho Government of India Bill. 
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General Dyer'e Claim 

It ifl tfae dut; of every ^nglH^meo io India, 
uya the Tivut of India^of at once repelling the 
tnonstroue libel which Brigddier-QeDeral Dyer 
has perpetrated on his count^ipen. In an inters 
view with the Daily Mail, Brigadier-Qe^eral Dyer 
is reported • to have declared Dbat every English* 
man in Ipdla, official or non-official, approved his 
act. 6n the contrary, wherever this tragedy 
has been discussed in whatever society, we have 
heard nothing, but the loathing of the horrible 
ciroumstence which has linked the slanghter of 
Jallianwatlah Bagh wit.b the name of an English* 
man. We have not met a single Englisbm^ 
or a single Englishwoman who dors not feel 
aeense of i^rremovable shame, both at the tragedy 
of JallianwalUh Bagb, and at the ezeessesewfaieb 
were committed under thp Martial Law regime in 
the Punjab. Brigadier-General Dyer says he 
should have been given an opportunity to defend 
himself. Nothing said in condemnation of his 
action surpasses or could surpass^hat which be 
has said himself. Toalldw his statement to stand 
without immediate repudfation might asio- 
date ourstilves inferentially with it. That we 
will not do particularly in jhstice to the large 
Icircle of Englishmen and Englishwomen who equ¬ 
ally reject his declaration with scorn and«angOr. 

Dr. ^acnicol on Patriotiem and Truth 

We are far too ready to prefhr patriotism to 
truth, fib side with.otir class and let wrong remain 
unrighted. We have far too much of the time- 

• serving spirit. That ie not the Bpirit«f the Bible. 
^I think that those who say that we held our peace 

in the matter of the Punjab disorders in a way 
that was cowardly, hive i ustification fpr their 
ebarge^against us. I wonder who was in Hiat 
matter on the side of Christ and of the {Irophets 
of lerael—Mr. Qandhi or we, 

• 

The Magna Charta of the 20th Century 

Mr. G. Wells has sent a letter to Sir Leo 

* Ohiozza-Money, Labour candidate for Stockport. 

“ Tou stand,” he says, “ for the souodeet prin¬ 
ciples af modem Liberalism as distinguished from 
the pompous sham qf official tdber^liao^—that 
the great national interests of food, fuel, bSMp^, 
and transport shall no longer be the prey of 
unserupulou^combinations and jrealthy profiteers, 
.but be owned “and jkdministered by the people for 
the people. Natipnalisation will be tlje Magna 
^harta of the twentieth OeBtory,” 

« 


' ^ ^ World*e New Hope 

The Duke of Canoaught, in accepting the office 
offpatron of the special appeal for^funds inaogu* 
ratW by iJord Grey, the Prime Minister, Admiral 
Beatty, Mr. Asquith, Lord Robert Oecil, Sir 
Hubert Qougb, and Mr. Olynee, has addressed the 
following message to the Lea^e of Nations 
Union 

Mankind has drunk 4eeply of tBe bitter 
draught of international conflict, and must long 
bear a load of sorrow and buffering unp&ralleled 
in its history. The purposes of the League are 
well-known^ and it is their hope and belief that, 
by submitting the causes of dispute to the judg* 
ment of an impartial tribunal, they miy lessen the 
occasions of conflict and “ make wars to cease in 
all the world.” It is a task worthy of the wisest 
statefnianship and the cordial co-operation of all 
men 0 ^ good-will, which may assuredly claim the 
benediction that belongs to the peacemakers, and 
in which it is good to have a share. * 

In its pursutt, even failure would be praise 
worthy, while it^ full realisation would bring to 
the world a new hope in the dawn of a better 
day—and to our generation a glory and renown 
that time could never dim, * • 

hidia and the League 

.At the East India Association, Mr. Kanbayalal 
Gsuba read a paper on the subject of the League 
. 4f Nations. 

He deplored the fact that the people of India 
were too prene to concern tbemselvflh only with 
their *own aOitirs. India could not Kflbrd to be 
oblivious of the world around her. She must 
either move or gotinder. Dealing with the subject 
of mMidates, he suggested that the mandate for 
Mesopotamta should be entrusted te India. 
The Idbturer further contended for the immediate 
aadmission of 'Germany and Hussia to the League. 

Major David Davies, M.P., who presided, said 
that the alluyon to the apathy of lodia in the 
matter of foreign affairs reminded him that other 
countries, including England, suffered in the same 
way, ahd ,bad hitherto been content to leave 
foreign affaire to the Foreign Office diplomatists 
and others supposed .to know all about it India 
bad been 'recognised as a nation in the Covenant 
of th^ Jjaague of Nations, and was to be repre- 
seoted upon it. Out position in regard to India 
Was that of trustee, and Mr. Montagu’s Hill 
recognised that principle, so that the time would 
come when Indie would be self-governing. 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr. Asquith on liberalism and Labour 


What have we done for Labour? Every¬ 
thing. Itila due to the exertions, the Baorifices, 
the oeaaeleee energy and the idealism of the 
liberals of the past that'Labour is to-day an 
active, articulate, political force. It is due to us 
that it received both its politioal and its indus¬ 
trial enfranchisement, and it is due to us, nbove 
all, tha^ it obtained and had safeguarded the free 
power of combination? It is not from weariness 
of lege and not from any growing senile weakness 
of heart, that I decline to follow come of our 
friends in their nOw mountaineering adventure. 
On the contrary, I eay to you, that if it is a 
question of ideals, I much prefer, and I believe 
the people of this country much prefer, the ideal 
of Liberalism, which is not the predominadee or 
special interest of any class in the coufitry.. be it 
great or small, be it numerically strong or 
numerically 'weak, be it powerful in material 
resouroes or in the strength cH its industrial 
capacity and o6ntnbation to the wealth of the 
State—it is not any particular class or interest, 
but it is to day'just as when our fathers and 
grandfathers foughi against the ascendancy of 
privilege and property, it is the subordination of 
every interest and every class to that of the 
community. 1 am prepared to set that ideal 
before my countrymen, set side by side wjth the 
id eal of the Labour or the Socialist or any other 
parfy, and l^am perfectly certain and as confident 
to day as I was when 1 began political life ^forty 
years ago, that when it is presented to them in 
its length and breadth as an idea), 1 have na 
doubt whatever what the verdics of my country¬ 
men will be. 

Lady Bonham-Carter on Pai«le 7 

Paisfey has righted a great wrong. I was 
with my father in December, 1918, when he saw 
the Party to whose service he had given his life, 
ehattered before bis eyes, not by a frontal attack 
from without—that it could never have been— 
but by a betrayal from within. He ssw himself 
deserted by men who Owed him their political 
existence, by men whom be ted never /ailed, by 
men whom he had led from victory to victory. 
He saw—and this was thu hardest tbifig oral! 
Tor ]]im to bear—he eaw tboce who stood by him 
go under. The choice of Paisley, the welcome of 
the whole nation—for it is nothing less—has 
made some amends to a heart which Was too great 

to be broken. 

« 


Lord Hnlduie on Labour 


More and nv'.re the working people are getting 
to ask whether it is right that their lives and 
those of their families (which, after all, they 
liave invMted in the enterprise in which they are 
employed^ should be solely at the control of 
/those who employ them. No doubt'the State 
’ interferes in some respects, but not on any very 
large scale. As regards conditions relating to 
wages, employu)ent, and surroundings, there is 
an increasing demand that the worker should be 
consulted ateut the state of things in which he 
has to live, and should have some voice in appoint- 
irg the conditions, . . . You find everywhere, 
you find with all the people to whom you talk, 
this desire that the employee, however humble, 
should'have a voice in saying whether his life is 
to be spent under circuustanoes that may lead to 
its deterioration or under circumstinces which 
will give him at least a chance of living a decent 
life. These things ought not to be at the 
disposition of individuals who are both advocates 
and judges in their own case That is at the 
rofat of this question as to nationalisation.” 

• . • • 

** We are in new times, and unless we can be¬ 
come super-Labour—that is to say, rise to Ideals 
BO high that Labour will be compelled to work 
with us and we be compelled to work beside 
labour—we shall, not make that alternative to 
the present Qovernmert which is required.” 


Mr. Lloyd George on Co*operation 

I want to see more co-operation, and closer 
co-operation, between all those who have a com- 
monr purpose. 'D'nleaa'''you do it, the forces of 
anarchy; the forces of subversion will inevitably 
triumph. You cannot trust to luck •You 
cannot trust even to the merit of your case or of 
the system which you defend. You must in a 
democratic country organise support for any idea 
or for any system if it is to survive. That is ' 
what is lacking There must be more organised 
co-operation between all those who believ), not 
merely in the 'sjstem -wbioh bes .made this 
great, but in the improvements in that 
system which alone will make it permanent. 
That is what I want you to devote yc^ir mind* to. 

I want yonr oounsel and I want your advice. I 
believe in co-operation betwec[n all these great 
foroea for a oommon purpoee. 



.FEUDATORY INDIA 


* Co*operatioi| io Hyderabad** 

The Report of the workif 1 |^ ot\^e Hyderabad 
Oo-operatire -Departineot duriogNhe past year 
is in eome. respects a rtmarkable record. The 
Oo operative Movement, aaya the Madrat MaU, . 
was started in the Nizam's Domimone at a most 
unfavourable period—in war tinte—and when the 
crisis of Indian joint stock banks was at its 
height. The year itself was one of agricultural 
distress; the cotton crop was ruined by untimely 
rains and a subsequent drought played havoc with 
food grains. There was an epidemic of plague, 
and prices were so high as to threaten famine. 
It seems somewhat paradoxical, therefore, that 
the co-operative Department reports really good 
and satisfactory progress in all its branches, and 
tb&’fact tbatF'it can do so may be taken as proof 
of the keenness with which the people have taken 
up co-operation and of tbe completeness with 
which they have realised that it is the only means 
by which they can free themselves from the 
clutches of the mocpy-lender. HoWk considerable 
that progress was may be*judged by the inorease 
in the tihtal number of al^ classes of s^ietieg 
which took place duiing the year. Theee rose 
From 295 to 616, and their membership also more 
than doubled, from 6,255 to 16,186, 

The Mahar^Bof Kolhapur* * 

H, Hi the Maharaja of Kolhapur speaking on 
the occ^ion of laying the foundation stone of 
the Maratha Boarding at Nasi^ on the 15tb 
April last said;— ^ , 

I am proud of my subjects having achieved 
qpedit in one particular yespect. Tbeic example 
has been copi^ ebeWhere. With a just sense of 
pfide the British people call the British Parlia¬ 
ment the diotber of Parliaments. In th^ same 
way Kolhapur has, X venfS^ to say, deserved^ 
come to be called the mother of studente’ Board- 
ings, Jthere are Boardings of Marathas, Jains, 
Lingayste, Saraswats, Mahomedans, Daiwadnyas,* 
Panchalas, Stmpbis, and Eayasthas. There are 
msitutions such as those of the Arya Samaj work* 
Lag on the’principle of equality and faternity, 
fo crown all these is a Boarding of the untoucha¬ 
bles with a re^lar programme for removing Un- 
bouohabifity. oome deserving memltors of the uh* 
bouchables bav4 been granted sanads to practise as 
Vakils. Kolhapur has not only taken a lead in* 
abolishing artificial distinction between man and 
man, but haa Aso takdn a lead th equiUisipg the 
BtftuB of men and wbmen in wr society, I can¬ 
not let thi^ occasion pass i^bout paying just 
tribute to my beloved subjeote. * * 


* * The Nawab of Ranpur ' 

The Nawab of Bampur has intimated that be 
proposes to 'waive the recovery of the sum of 
Bs. 2,28,813 due to thgwer to the Kampur Durbar 
from the Government <on aooount of expenditure 
incurred by them during the war Ob the Bampur 
^ Imperial Service Troops over and above the 
•ordinary peace charges. Qis Highness desires 
that thu amount may be considered a^ a war 
contribution to the Britislf Government. This 
sum has been accepted, 

Leather Industry in Cochin 

Some time ago a commitee was ap^nted to 
dravf up tBe Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
dation for a tannery to be established in Cochin 
under the patronage of the State. The committee 
has noi^ concluded its work and the compfny has 
been raftered under the name and style of the 
*' Cochin Tanneries Ltd ’’ with a ca'^iUl of Bs, 
four lakhs divided into 40,000 ten-rupee shares. 
It is stated that the enquiries conducted by the 
State have shown* that large quantities of raw 
hides and skins of fairly good quality suitable for 
conversion into high class fiAished leather are 
exported eve^ year from Cochin. The new com* 
pany will collect all the available raw leather and 
mai^ufacture them into the finished article. After 
meeting internal demands the finished article will 
bwezportSd direct to England and other foreign 
couotrieg. The proposed factory will have a 
.capacity of turning out 250 bides or atibut 5,000 
square ftet of leather per day and for* this pur* 
pose, the factory will be equipped with all the 
necessary machinery of the latest type. 

* Tr^vaneore Legialation . 

In re^onse to frequent representations made 
by the Khavas, the Travancore Government ap* 
pointed, in 1916, a committee to enquire into the 
customs and psactices in vogue among them in 
Travancor^, regarding marriygr, inheritance, par¬ 
tition of family property^ management of family 
eetates and testamentary disposition. The Com¬ 
mittee’s report was duly* published and public 
opinion was^lso invited, The Government have 
now passed orders on the report. The Ezhavas 
are th*e untouchable apd bnapprocbable section of 
the depressed classes,*forming 16 per centT. of the 
population in the State. The Government have 
accepted the proposals of the oommittee on the 
above mentioned matters and have ordered a UU 
to be prepared by the committee for^being intro* 
duood into tbe State Legislative OoUbdi. ' ' 



INDIANS OTJTSIDE INDIA 


Indittis Abroad 


Ur. 0. E. Andrews writiDg to the ■ press with 
regard to ou visit to the Oentral East and South 
Afrloa says: 

In Ugande/- Zanzibar, Rhodesia and ^Nyasa- 
land, the Indian situation is good, Indians are 
regarded as desirable fesidents and the economic ' 
value of Indian industry and commerce is recog¬ 
nised in Uganda as highly intelligent. The people 
of the cdtintry have deliberately expressed through 
their own Representative Oouncil th^ir wish for 
, further Indian Oolonists for development of the'** 
commerce, The recently published econom’c 
report is also on the whole favourable W Indian 
eettleinent 

In Rhodesia, Indians have the same rij^te of 
franehi^ as in the Cape Province of the South 
African Union. In both these countries in conse¬ 
quence Indians are contented. In Kyasaland 
most of the pioneer railways and uommereial works 
have been earned out by the Indian traders and 
artisans. The administration views with favour 
the Indian settlement. 

Zanzibar has a large Indian population which is 
both prosperous and contented; the resident is 
respected by all Indians of the Inland outside 
British territory. 

I spent considerable time in Portuguese East 
Africa. The republican government bad treated 
Indian residents with evepy courtesy ani^ consi¬ 
deration. Equal rights have been graut^ them 
in practiokily every sphere of life and Indians 
from Ooa have been appointed to some of the 
highest positions in the Colouy. There are no 
racial distinotions. * 

In contrast with this, the situation in Hritiab 
East Africa and in Transvaal' has become so 
strained owing to race animosity that explo* 
aion of racial passion is possible at any 
moment. The most careful and thoughtful 
statesman in the South African Union told me 
that Indian position iq the Transvadi was far 
worse than that in 18l3 16. 1 regard the atmos- 
pbsM of British East Africa ^s no less highly 
inflammable, it being comiqon belief in the pest 
tbajf economic causes were the chief factors in 
this tension, but after examining all the Evidence 
on the spot 1 am convinced tiiat the racial factor 
is the greateet. 

1 have seen with my own eyes the racial treat¬ 
ment of Indians which fully bears out the opinion 
in Natal, I met with certain surprise. There was 
• distinct whsh in important sections to conciliate 


Indian sentiment-and to avoid the e^reme 
Asiatic attitQ<),e jf the Traflsvaal. A great deal 
of bittemees, the'years 1913-14 bad subsided 
but on the other band Indian labourers on sugar 
plantations bad not been able to rise (as they 
should have done)-after stoppage of all indentu¬ 
red recruiting from India in 1910-11. Ez-inden- 
tured Indians who had served their terms of 
contract had not improved their lot in life. 
Indeed having regard to the rise in prices, their 
position was actually worse than in earlier days. 
This labouring population now is sinking below 
the level of the Kaffir and the Zulu. While the 
monthly wages of the latter have risen, the 
inonthly wages of the Indian have fallen. 1 was 
very greatly distressed when 1 witnessed at close 
quarters the submerged and sweated /wnditiomof 
this 6z indentured Indian labourers. Only in 
very few instances has a radical improvement 
taken place ; in a great majority of cases labourers 
have sunk too low to iiae at all. I regard this 
as by far the ^ost serious Indian problem in the 

whole of Africa. 

« 

c Segregation of Aeiatice 

The Minister of Justice, Mr. De Wet, addres¬ 
sed a South African Party meeting on March 2. 

Dealing with the .Asiatic question, the Minister 
said tbkt the Nationalists hoped to have used it 
in Potebefstroom as a political weapon, but the 
attempt had been a failure. It was an ^baolute 
untruth to say that either the Governor-Gane- 
or the Imperial dfoverniiient had in my way 
interfered in the matter. He (tbe Minister) was 
against repatriation because it was impracticable , 
and be desired to wait for tbe finding of the 
Oommission which had been appointed to inquire 
into the entire question. He bad always been in 
favour of segregation' with compensatiot, and be 
was giad that the chairman of tbe Anti-Asiatic 
League had come to be of tbe same opinion. 
That must be a bitter disappointment to the 
Nationalists of Potebefstroom. 

Indiana in America and Japan 

Mr. R, K. Sorabji, Secretary, Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Indian Students, United Provinces, 
has compiled a pamphlet entitled ** Fsdl^ties for 
Indian SCudente in America and"*Japan,” with a 
•view to sfibrding assistance to Indian students 
who may desire to complete thdr Edubation in 
America and Japan. The pamphlet is published 
by the dureao of Education, Government of 
India. “ 
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Pr«gre*t*of Co*operatio& in Madra* 

The priDcipal features of V>-opf^tion in the 
year 1918—19 were (I) t{}e growth m dUtributire 
00 operation (2), the large ezpaohion of non credit 
societies and (3), the developqieQt of non-credit 
activities undertaken by cr^it societies. In 
sgricultura) societies, very few ifere tennnte and 
, field labourers and thus poor men who are most 
in need of help have not been admitted—the more 
well to-do members cot eating to incur liability 
on behalf of persons bolding no tangible security. 
The paucity of deposits in agricultural societies is 
also to be regretted, and collections of interest 
were very slack. The number of loans is, 
extremely small in proportion to the number of 
members. Their legitimate needs are not satisBed 
and most societies adopt a policy of unwise caation 
in accomodating their mei^^re— 

" The number of purchase and sale societies add¬ 
ed to during the year was 14. Four of these new 
societies were village stores and five Vading unions 
intended to do indent trade (or credit societies, y^hich 
form a large part of tbc membership. Among the 
other five so.'/ietios, three were supply societies for 
hill-tribes, one a production society started with tbe 
object of preparing the members' produce for the 


market by jointly-owned maobmery,and tbaremaifling 
one a solo society for tbe disposal of the areea-nut 
produced by the garden planters of South Canara- 
In addition to these separately registerod societies, 
much non-credit wortwas undertaken by rural credit 


societies ' Supplies to the extent of three lakhs of 
rupees were dlstsibuted’among members through 
credit societies, resulting in a profit of sixty thousand 
rupees, an^ joint sale was also undertaken by some 
societies^ Non-agricultural"V>oietieB increased *ui 
number to 465. Their membership at the olose’of tbe 
year wwas 71,011, and their working capital 
Rs. 48,28,681. 361 among these were credit societies, 
65 of which had an unlimited liability. Though the 
number of. credit sooletiss increased largely during 
^we period under report, a more interesting develop¬ 
ment was the number of new distributive societies 
started & the bourse of the year; these numbered’SS, 
ntiolsg the total number of stores to 89. Aftong other 
new societies in this group were five weaver^ 
societies, a dye^*BO 0 iety, and a cobblers' society. Only 
ejie new building society was registere^duging .the, 
year) while tbe ol^r ones, numbering ajiout 10, 
deyelopsd their work eosalderably. Fjpajly, it may be 


Nioted that the presidency had 118 societies oompossd 
wholly of ^anchamas, 34 of which were started daring 
the year, by the special oflScer in charge of Pauohama 
welfare, for tfie purchase of land and the provision of 
house-sites. ‘ Uunicipal smployees had 38 socisties of 
their own, while amongst *lhs backward classes, there 
were 45 societies for fishermen and 44 for Badagas." 

\ For tbe financing of tbe movement, these were, 
at tbe* end of tbe year, 26 disotral banks, one of 
which may be clat-sed as protgncial. The Provin¬ 
cial Bank is being gradually transformed into a 
federation. There are now central banks in all 
the districts *of tbe presidency, except three, while 
in two districts, there are more banks •than one. 
Tbe •estabtiRhment of district banks, however, 
offers no final solution of tho problem of rural 
banking. 


Paper Shortage 

There is now n8 doubt as to the grave shortage 
of newsprint pape^in the United States, Supply 
has not kept pace with the new demands, partly 
because new forests are not planted to replace tbe 
old, and partly because tbe failure at Canadian 
Reciprocity yi 1910 has been followed byprovi- 
aioDs whereby tbe Dominien forbids tbe export of 
wood pulp unless it be fiist manufactured This 
stipulatiqp is much resented in the United States, 
especially by manufactures of paper, who before 
the embargo, had purchased Canadian,forests, as 
* Bourees^of raiV material. 

The gradual exhaustion of American forests 
wljihout scientific replacement, is of great 
importance to ^be Fress throughout tbe world. 


* • 

•Indigo industry in Bengal 

* - 

Professor Henry E Armstrong, F.RS, writes 
in the Ptntes very hopefully about tbe prospects 
of the ijidigo industry in Bengal. He says 
that tbe, progress made is *' so substantial and 
eooouroging^tbat success may now be regarded as 
BSsured.” He deals with the position in some 
detail and»mentions/rerent experiments which 
bave,cl^rly demonstrated the superiority of the 
natural prbduct. AUbotgh be expresses tbe hope 
that “ ere long ” indigo will again be avsilable*at 
home he emphatically says in an earlier part of 
his letter that for “ many years to come ” the 
‘Eastern market will absorb the whole of the 
Indian output. 
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Fallow 


The ezbaiution of the soil, says the Wtalth 
of may be rectified by retting the soil 

and by proper tillage nod other operationa. 
By deep ploughing aud hoeing, the dormant 
eonstitiients Qf the soil may be made acHve and 
rendered available for plant life: by allowing a 
{dot to remain fallow for eometime, it will be able, 
to recoup its lost fertility. The benefit of fallow¬ 
ing cannot be said te be unknown to the agricul¬ 
turists it is not however resorted to for more 
reasons than one. The majority of the land¬ 
holders of this Presidency being ‘more or less 
peasant proprietors, holding a few acres of land, 
they cannot afford to allow a plot*to remain 
fallow. Secondly, about a decade ago remission 
of assessment was, it appears, used to be g^ven by 
Government in the case of lands which e^re left 
uncultfvated or in Revenue parlance ^ left as 
Bandar but this policy was subsequently changed 
for several reasons and remi^ion ceased to be 
granted, Thif altered policy gave, for obvious 
reasons, to some extent a dMth blow to the 
* fallow,' system >ind petty landholders are, 
whether manuring or no manuring, forced to 
cultivate their land to get something out of it 
which will at least pay the kist due 'tbeisou. In 
the case of lands which are permanently planted 
with fruit trees, exhaustion could only be recti¬ 
fied by deep tillage and adequate manurfng <« 

Milrh And Agricultural Catrie 

Writing on “ Milch and Agricultural Cattle " 
in the Indian Humanitarian, Mr, K M, Ehand- 
wala says :— , * 

In India the chief agricultural cattle are bulls, 
bows, and buffaloes. In 1B13-14 in India 

the number of bulls was 4,80,00,000. aOut of 
these almost two-thirds, that is, 3,20,00,000 were 
decrepit and not fit for sgricultural purposes. 
The number of bulls which can be used for agri¬ 
cultural purposes was only abou't 1,16,00,000. 
Ibis number is quite hisufficient for thd cultiva¬ 
tion of land. About 22,00,00,000 acres«of land 
are being cultivated in .India every,ydar. Thus a 
pair of bulls is available for every 27 acres of 
land. But it has been estimated that* for every 
two acres of cultivable^ land a pair ,of*bull8 is 
necessary. Thus it is quite *elear that there is 
not a sufficient number of bulls for proper culti¬ 
vation of land in India. 

After referring to the urgency of the problem . 
of an adequate milk supply for India, Mr. Khand- 
wala suggests the following recqedies for improv¬ 


ing the quality and quantity of milcb and a^oul- 
tural cattle ^ f ^ * 

(1) EstsblHbing a live stock branch of the 
Agricultural Department to attend to this sub¬ 
ject. 

(2) Pkovision by Government of free grazing 
, grounds or oommons for each village and greater 

facilities for cattle to graze in the forests. 

(3) Improving the water supply by digging 
more tanks and wells. 

(4) The slaughter of healthy calves should be 
prohibited. 

(5) Spreading scientific knowledge about rear¬ 
ing and breeding of cattle among agriculturists 
by pamphlets, leafiets, lectures, etc. 

(6) Establishment of more veterinary hospi¬ 
tals. (. 

(7) Universal free education for boys and 
girls. 

When Agriculture ia Profitable 

To* make agriculture a profitable business in 
this country two things are, above all others, 
necessary, says Mr. G. S. Dutt, 10 S . in the 
B. B Onssa Oo operative Journal viz *— 

(1) Giving the cultivator better agricultural 
edifcatibn and teaching him the improved and 
scientific methods which have revolutionised 
agriculture in Europe and America; and 

(2) Organising him for joint sale of his pro¬ 
duce so that he may not be nnder the meoessity 
of buying all the neoessaries of life at a higher 
and higbee price, while, in the case of his own 
produce he has to sell at a loa^ in the cheapest 
market. 

^ Sugarcao* Cultivation , 

In the course of bis evidence before the Sugar 
Committee, the Principal, Agricultural College, 
Poona, said;— 

For an improvement in acreage and out-turn, 
it was necessary to look to improved varieties, 
improved extraction of juice, and better drainage^ 
An improvement oo the furnace introduced by 
the Agricultural Department was possible. More 
important work in the canal areas fh tbe*Deocan 
was the work on water saving ' I'see no reason 
why India should not have sugar schools similar to 
that at Audabon in Lousiana. Suck a school would 
have to be put is where mMufactiiiVing was going 
on and the Government should have a sugar fah- 
tory of its own, to which it cOhld be atUmbed. 
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, . Literary 

• * 

The Fate of Old M2l«uec^iptt 

Chambei''a»/oar/ial «n intftesting article on 

the world’s lost manuscripts. 

'* Of those literary treasures*Which clerical au¬ 
thors bequeathed to the world, only a small 
portion has* been preserved. Time, spite, and 
ignorance have contrived for us, the heirs, an 
irreparable loss ; and if it be asked how this hns 
happened, it can be replied : ' The character of the 
destroyer suits equally well the bigot, the block¬ 
head, and the Barbarian.’ How great is the loss 
may be surmised when we recollect that.Livy’s 
History orginally consisted of .one hundred and* 
forty two books, of which but thirty-five rerasiii. 
OPtbe twelve books of Tacitus’s Histories there 
are only four extant. Chance has saved for us 
nineteen out of the 6igbty*^r ninety dramas of 
Euripides. Plautus is credited with one hundred 
and thirty comedies, and of these one hundred 
and ten have been lost. The same Yate has over¬ 
taken the autographs of ihe Bible ; and are 
dependent in some instanoes upon manuecripts 
prepared many centuries after the bockti wct% 
first written. Kor has fortune been much kinder 
ir\ the cise of the writings of certain modern au¬ 
thors. Louis XVI destroyed*with bis owq hi^ds 
the worketA^enulon. The letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley MouCagu were burned by her mother, 
though Tier Turkish correspondence was saved,. 
Some viiliiablo family, manuscripts belonging to 
the Duke of Bridgewater were also destroyed hf 
fire because, it is reported, lie wished to conceal 
'His descent from inean ifntecedents. * 

. The splendid library at Alexandria was destroy¬ 
ed by religious fanaticism, both Christian and 
Mohamo^dan. Four thQU''^nd inauuscirpts (po 
the story goe.s) were used for heating the^toves 
by the master of the baths in the time of Caliph 
Omar^At Granada, Ximenes burned five thousanih 
.copies of the Koran. Twelve thousand copies of the 
Taloiud peiislied in the flames at Ciemotia. The 
Persians destroyed the literature of Phtcnicia and 
'Egypt, the Jesuits that of Bohemia. Many manus¬ 
cripts in the quaint Peruvian picture writing 
were lose for ever owing to the bigotry of Boihad 
Oatholio priests. * The lirilliant writing8«>f Origen 
were burned by the orthodox. The ancient leam^ 
ing of the trish monasteries suffered at the bands 
of invaders. Aud the ruin of what escaped the 
malice of man was completed by the nfit l^s Cer-* 
tain process of decay,” • 


' Lawrence Binyon on India 

^peakipg for Mr. Fisher, Mr. Binyon in open- 
jog the Indian Students’ Hostel in London, made 
among other remarks the following which is taken 
from the April number flf 7'Ae I'oung MAt of India. 

“Kow after all these centuries East and West 
are agaip brought int(? contact, ^ince the war 
all nations have been forced into a closer contact, 

^ It is no longer possible for any nation*to live 
isolatdfl from the other, and fbese strange circum¬ 
stances beget new and preying problems* One 
of tbe great problems to-day is that each race 
should try to understand the races which ere 
different fr<7ifi itself. There is tbe problem of 
nationality and the nationiB spirit. <Many, full 
of the horrors of the war and recogniz’ng how* 
vile have been tbe fruits of a strong national feel¬ 
ing, would like to cut it out ullogether ; but,after 
all, nawnal character is suD>etbing tooelrongto 
he eupii^ssed. To my uiiini, it is not suppression 
of national chnract^er which uo should ain at, but 
it is education, ^or-ng men the cbaiacter is rot 
necessarily tbe most aggresHivs. ;^uropo has this 
strong genius for notion and India has genius for 
contemplation. Let us lerognizo tbe extreme 
vslue and powsr of thought and the things of the 
mind. Above all, let us try and uiiderstimd each 
other. • 

The Hostel is an admirable start in that direc¬ 
tion. I think the most admirable thing about it 
i^tbat it^epresents mutual effoi t, mutual advance 
on each side. As Sir Arthur Vupp ha.asaid, here 
will be a little biT,of India in which England may 
be welcamod and may leorn We English want 
to understand India, and we want India to uiider- 
atftnd England. « 

• The KngH'-h are not nil politicians, bankeip, ad- 
roinistratois^stid .''oldiei'P. If tbe Biilish^mpire 
were s\^^pt away to-morrow, with all its achieve- 
meiita, there avauld sRlI b« left the glory of 
English literaiiirr, that splendid tradition which 
for centuries has triad to express the ideals of 
our race. * 

I shouM like to see on tile w-alts r( productions 
of somo<»f the finrst woiks of Indian arf side by 
side with Home of the .best work of English 
artists. 1 venture to proQliesy that in years to 
come Englf-li and JlRinns alike will look back 
upon*the slj-ort of this Hytel ns an event of preg¬ 
nant coiisequenee ,Wo have this afternoon lit a 
candle which I trust nothing will put out.” • 

* Mr. Binnyon is in a modest way, a good stu- 
,deiit of Indian art and-culture and has attempted 
a version of the famous drama >9AaiunIa{a. 
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Educational 

Education of Women in Bengal 

Miu. B. D. Gibann wri^ng in the Intematicnal 
Jitftriate of Muaioru saya ;—, 

Of the Arts Colleges in Bengal, two—those 
aoder' Government and' Anglimn Missionary 
management—are affiliated up to the B. A. 
•tandard. end the third (Romnn Catholic) only * 
op to the intermedikte. In 1917, 126 Of the* 
179 wemen students, wera the intermediate or 
higher racondary stage, tboa only r>3 women in 
all Bengal were doing true University work. 
The two missionary colleges draw tbhir students 
largely from Calcutta and are mainly stnffad by 
Vwomen, while the students of Betliune College 
oome from every part of Bengal, and of the stait' 
of ten, seven are men, 

Tho Muslim University / 

At the end of March the ilon'ble the'Educa-* 
tion Member received a deputation from the 
promotera of the Aligarh Muslim University with 
a view to disotHsing thoconstirutiun of the future 
University. The result was Eminently satisfac¬ 
tory and a coin^lete unanimity was reached on 
ell'outstanding points. The proposals are now 
under consideration by the Guvernment of India. 
The scheme is largelj^ hosed on *ths Benares 
University Act, but contains various nhw featyres 
suggested by the report of the Calcutta Univer- 
Nty Commission. In view of the > ITort^ made ty 
the Mussalman commumty and the history of 
the moveiheDt in the past, the ^omoters and the , 
x»w Member for Education are to be congratula¬ 
ted on bringiog the project within reasonable 
distance of completion. 


Mahomedan Education 

The Bengal Mahomedan Eduoatinnnl Confer* 
enoe wr.a held at Diuajpur^uring the last ^^aster 
Holidays. Nawab^^asir ul Mamlek who presided 
delivered an interesting speech. Ueplying to the 
charge that the Mnhoofsdan eommunity is not 
alive to tho needs of education, the Knwah said :— 

“ Gentlemen, if we ars responsible for neglect¬ 
ing education or fur failit.g to appreciate its 
benefits in time to come abreast of other Indian 
communities we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that our backwnrdriea® as Imh'sn is also due to 
Government Educational Policy. Look at Japan 
who having recognised the indispensnbility of maes 
education has been compulsorily educating itself 
for years whereas we who have bean under the 
rule of one of the moat civilised countries are 
still avaiting for it'. I hope the experienco g.aiiied 
durit^g the last war !iax disclosed to'dovernment 
the defects of theii' policy tow.irds oducation— 
intellectual, industiiakand scientific 

It is no good heaping tho entire blitmo for this 
backwardness in education on our coinniiiiiity 
alone. No g/verned ruiie nr country can realise 
these^igantic aim< wii4irtut tho full asststitnce of 
t^s Government and this aasistsnee hns every¬ 
where taken the share of compulsion. Without 
that we could never have expected ur can expect 
tovome alongside of other rounti ies and peoples 
or acquM'e that status hs a nation which education 
alone confers either in our own est-". ...ion or in 
the eyes of the world at largo. ’’ 

Teaching of Engliah 

. Sir Arthur T. t/uiller-Oquch,. Profrssor of 
English at Cambiidge University, in the course 
of a paper ^prepared foi the British Association^* 
.said :— * ' 


< Forest Colleg'S "Of every 1,000 men, women, and children 

'Presiding at the prize-giving cerowony of the Jt99 thought in their mother tongue,"wliicb for 

Dehra Dun Forest College, Sir Claude Hill fore- thh vast majority u 'those islands was English, 

oastad a great development of education in the Oushtftbey not to demand of the plainest, most 
higher branches of forestry. ‘ I anticipate a everyday speech, that it he clear, expressive, 

time,’ he said, ‘atwhich the Reeporch Institute accurate, graceful when possible, and at any rate 

and College at Debra ,Dun will be a woyld centre, decent real English, not jargon ? English was ' 

not only of research but ef post-graduate teaching not adequately taught to day. Our literature 

whichaball have an influence on fat^st'develop- was too aristocratic, and schoolmnsteril formora* 
meet and policy throughout the world.’ There is than SOO years had divorced literature from'^ 
BO doubt that unta'pped '-‘rourceB o^ wealth lie Reality. Yet men of science did wrong to* 

unutilized in the great forests of India, especially misprize litera'ture. The problem was 'how to 

in tae Himalayas. Innumerable varietiee of bring Eifglish teaching to do hard', clesn, stark 

tijniher are to be found dn' them which can be kerviee in the modem industrial Htatc, and to 

made available for various industrial purposes. ; humanize it through the idenSjOf our great 

There are other forest products which are of great ancestrfrl Ifteratd're. The dbstocle was the time 

commercial value, ’ ' talrle.” ‘ 
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Legal 


Britith IndemnifU^tiom Bill 

Id the Uuuse of Cug^qjous on May 3, moving 
the aeconif reading of the ISU for Indemni- 
ficatiou agaiiibt thu consoyuonces of note 
done bona lid« but xiUra viru con¬ 
nection witdi wiir duties anfl also for the 
validation of certain laws and military and othor 
senteucfis, Sir. E. Pollock aaid thatnmought otb(r 
things it WHS desiiable for the purpose of provid¬ 
ing against posaible acts in such places :ts German 
South West Africa, New Guinea, Sumoa, East 
Africa and Togoland, especially between the time 
of actual Buminder and the furuntl handing over, 
of territory to the M uidatoiies! lie pointed out 
that where nfw territory was taken over by one 
of the l>JUiiiiinii6 or when one of the Domitiions 


was given a Mandate for territory it was possible 
for such a dominion itself to validate the nets by 
porsuns subj»et to its jurisdiction. There might, 
however, bu an indetiuite ' period^ fur which it 
would bo necessary to have tho Imperial IVrlia- 
muut's Manutiuii. After co^dderable criticism of 
domestic points and proini-sus by the A^tornai' 
General of concessions ui Committee, the Indem¬ 
nity Bill pasnod ith second ruuding by 100 votes 
tb 28. 

Sir K s^d that an Act had been passed 

in India granting iiulenmities for acts done dur¬ 
ing a (ibnsideiablu period, There was no such 
thing under the Indjjin syf^tem of government 
us a Oovcriirnent Department or any efScer simi* 
litrtotho Attorney General in England and the 
^), 0. R. A. passed «hei% was not applicable to 
India; special legislitiou Lad been provided in 
India, but^the Secretary of State for India was a 
possible ^defendant for actions which previously 
could be brought against t6e East India^ Com¬ 
pany, and power to sue him at Home still existed 
unde^the logislatioD of 1858 and 1915. « 

Referring in the House of Commons to the 
Indemnity Bill, Sir E. Pollock said that clause 
^even gave power by an order in council, to apply 
tbe BUI to India, Armitsar was not in mind 
when tbe question of extending this bill to India 
was coifsidered. It might bo neeessary to sppl^ 
the powers of tMs Ackin order that some defence 
might be ,open to persons who could be sued in 
respect 6i aotioas for which there was no indem¬ 
nity under legislation already passed in 
fbdia. ' • . 


-^- - 

, Rent Restriction Acts 

The English Kent Restriction Acts, observes 
tbb OalcMa Weekly Notes, were originally passed 
’as war measuies. But not witbstat ding the oes* 
sation of tbe war, various emergency |,egiB]ations 
to which it gave birth do not seem at alt to be 
on the vane.. Some ut any rate show signs of 
enough* vitality to prolong the'r existence until 
^ real peace is n-stoied in tbe affairs of men, the 
.prospect of which feeuis still to be verjadistaiit. 
The belligerent tendency lef loose by the war is 
now manifesting itself in gn attempt b|r every 
class who cun wield some power over asether to 
use it to the fullest extent for its own advantage 
and to the disadvantage of his fellow 
beings. In this strife 'between elasses it 
is the dVity of every Government worthy ol*" 
the name to alj'oid prottetinn to the weak and the 
oppressed. It is from this point of view that we 
supporVd tho Bcngnl Rout Bill. The form in 
'which ithas emerged from the Bengal t.egisla* 
tive Council is by po moans« model of legisl tion. 
Nor are we sangisino that tbe Act will expire au¬ 
tomatically aft'T three years, i^ould its natu¬ 
ral or unntttuiui Hfe be extended, lot us hope 
that the Uefrirm-.d Legislature may be able to 
present to us a measure wbichawould afford some 
real protection to the poorer class of tbe rommu- 
« niky and iiot/mcrely seek to favour a privileged 
few.. * ^ 

’ • A Judge on Divorce 

* The marriage laws are fust becoming meaning¬ 
less, be&use.say^ a (-.ofitemporDry, tb« more di¬ 
vorces a woman baf' to her credit, or rather dis¬ 
credit, the more men .|be is able to get. This 
iv*H the opinion e;(prsshed by Judge Joseph B. 

- David of the Superior Court of Illinois in a re¬ 
quest to betransferred to another courtJ)ecaus« 
he wasAirrd of hearing divorce cases. “Some¬ 
thing must be done,” be said, “to prevent rich 
Couples from slipping from one State to another 
in search of an essy and expeditious way of unty¬ 
ing the marriage knot. I have renrhed the decision 
to apply^or transfer, Judge David wrote, be- 
cauae 1 convinced *thot marriage does not 
mean anything any more. 1 have reached this 
conclusion after sittir^ herj day by day for many 
years. Pefbaps my neas are old-fashioned, but if 
theysaxS, 1 believe in t^ero, and I am g]ad^.^m 
getting out of tbis.ceurt.'' Judge David has been 
for many years a strong advocate of nationaladi- 
' vorce laws as a remedy for .the esisting evil of 
- .easy divorcee. 
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. Medical 

Women Doctors 

'* Nearly 3,000 women atudents ar^ taking up 
ftbe profession of medicine, and within a few years 
the practising woman doctor should be known in 
0fny part of the country,'* says the Chronicle. 

“ Ibis is a^ it should l». If there is any pro¬ 
fession in which women ought to be well repre¬ 
sented, it is that of medicine. For ordinary 


distinguished Soldiers anl sailors and the reward¬ 
ing of inventors is at present under consideration. 

State grants, it is urged, are made*for tfa< pur< 
pose or conducting. jnediQal research, but the 
principle of r^waf'^^g HucDess is not established, 
although many of the mosIT ^markable discoveries 
have been made by men who 'were not ‘financially 
assisted ^in makiiv" them. It is admitted that 
honours conferred by the King are a murh-valued 
form of recognitton, and no suggestfbn is made 
with regard to them. But it ie urged that in 


attend^ce upon women and children, the services 
of wom^ doctors sho'uld often be more welcome 
thaui, those of men, and there are sources of 
information open to them which eftrould add to 
their knowledge and - efficiency. Medicine is a 
r^ience and an art which will uuduubtod\y gaip by 
ce-operatiou between the sexes." 


addition there is need for a regular system of 
pecuniary reward. The precedent of the grants 
of £10,000 and £20,000 made by Parliament 
should pay compensation when due for losses in¬ 
curred in achieving medical discoveries, and should 
provide on aiinugi (-uni of not less than £20,000 
for life pensions of from £600 to £1,000 a year 


Rlieumatisof and Towe! FricU 9 n 

The 8|rin, says Dr. J. B. Madison Taylc -, in a 
recent lecture on muscular rheumatism, shbuld be 
educated to protect itself and the hypersensitive 
muscles from chilling by friction’with a dry towel 
on rising and on going to bed ; also by gradations 
of exposure to air and by alternations of beat and 
cold as by hot and cold douches. Dry skin fric- 


as rewards to those who have made worthy medical 
discoveries. The procedure of allotment should 
be similar to that used for the Nobel prizes and 
for the honours and medals of learned societies. 

The ConititueDts of Potato 

The water in which potatoes are boiled contains 
70 per cent, of the stfline conetiluents of the 
potato, and if the water is thrown away valuable 


tion' is vastly superk>r as a tonic to the peripheral 
circulation than is bathing in any form The late 
Weir Mitchell frequently used a ** ss^ towel ’’— 
i.e., a coarse “ kitchen towel ” dipped in oalt 
water and dried—for friction. 

Rewards for Medical Discovery 

A. joint' committee ’of the ^ritjKh Medical 
Association' and the British Science QuiM has 


anti scorbutic salts are lost. This waste can be 
prevented by utili^ng the liquid us a basis for 
•soups, or in place of milk for making scones. In 
' Americp, it is pointed out by the ‘ Chemist and 
Druggist,’ the liquid is largely used iu"outlying 
districts to disintegrate the diied yeast-cakes and 
start fermentation in bread-making. 

Japaneae Mice'aa Disease Carriers 


drafted and is distributing' a report on the need 
of rewards for medical discovery. Sir OlifibiJ 
Allbutt, Regius Professor of Medicine at Camb¬ 
ridge, Professor J. S. Haldane, Sir Alfred Keogh, 
Sir Ronald Rosa, Professor Baylise and. other 
medical and scientific men are responsible for the 
recommendations, and it is understood that if 
question is to be addressed to the Prime Minister. 

It is pointed out that medical diheoveries and 
inventions often confft* signal benefits on the 
coramuoiby, and that those who make tlv^m not 
only have spent mpeb ability and tim8 on them, 
but have frequently su^efed financially by giving 
up time which otherwise mij^ have b^n devpted 
to paid professional work. ^ In a very l|rge num¬ 
ber of oases the resulte of such .work could not be 
patented, or, if it were possible to do so, have not 
been patented from public motives. Rewards and 
pansiooa on an adequate scale are granted to 


A peculi'r disease that is still confined cbiefiy 
to certain'tivor valleys, (If Japan, but suggests* 
possibilities of breaking loose as a widespread 
epidemic, is known as “ tButsugamuski." It is 
tr9,nsmitted says the Sditiee Si/iipfff, by 

the “akamushi,” an insect parasite of certain field 
once. It is a fever strikingly similar to typhus. 
The investigators have learneil that its chief (ibcur- 
rence is in the months of June to October, which 
is the time of development of the insect carriers, 
and the season when the peasant victins of the 
disease are brought into contact with the mioe.*^ 
The mortality, though very variable, sometimes 
exceeds 50 per cent. Cutting out tbi bitten-part 
does not prevent the spread of the virus, while 
speh remedies as iodine, mercury, arsenic; quinine 
and dyes have proyen ineffective . The only hope 
' of stamping out .the diseaea seems to rest in the 
. Oktermidatfon of the field mice. -, 
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Science 

• * •• 

Sir J. C Boae imd.Plant^ GrdWlh 

Sir J C Bose’s vieib bas created 

a great ood trovers]^ is connecuon with his 
reaearcbea* Di. Debtre Waller, of the Univer* 
sity of London doubted the vf^idity of Sir Boso’h' 
demonstrations of plant growth, in the course of 
a letter to the fviita Eight ^rofer-sors of the 
University College and the Impeiial College of 
Science including Lord lia)leigh at once declfied 
that they were batisfled that Su Chandra Bcthe’e 
Ureseograph correctly records the growth of 
plants. 

In a letter to the Timaa, Sir Chandra Bose 
liimself points out that his on researcbe* 

into the growth movement of plants was accepted 
by the Puiilication Committee of the Boyal 
Society as the result of two years’ closest sci^tiny. 
Sir C. Bose emphasises the ex^traordinary dilTii ul- 
ties of his investigations, greatly aggravated by 
misi epresentations and worse. He cxpiesses his 
gratitude to distinguished Brit'^h scientists, 
including Sir FianAs Darwin and the late Lotd 
IViyloigh, who stood for tli| principle of fap- play, 
so that Sir 0 Bose’s work might be judged on its 
merits. The whole matter had coerluded happily 
in bis nomination to the Fellowship of tbo Royal 
Society, and a warm welcouie bad been extended* 
to him Jiv t he g reat band of scienflats* in 
England/^ 

* ][^diaii Chemical Service 

The lepoit of the Chemirsl Service Committee 
is signed by sll the members, including Sir P. C. 
Boy, wbo has added a separate minute. 

'* In the courr^e of dn introductiob Professor 
J, F. Thorpe points out that so far as the Chemical i 
Service proposed in this report is concproed it is 
inteud^ that such factory ^perience as imay, be 
mjuired will be given in one or otheg of the 
pioneer or demonstration factories which it^s 
proiAsed to erect, but it is not suggested th^t 
this should obviate the need for University 
training such as that outlined in thi text of the 
report, ^he committee has given its reason for 
"recommending the establishment of Provincial 
Beeearcb Institutes at the chief centra of indus¬ 
try in* eaclto province under tba control ol the 
Provincial Governmeots, and the prgviuon of a 
Central Reseaich Institute un ler Imperial 
control a< Dehca Dun. 

The following recommendatiens are made;—* 
^1) That a Ohemio^ Service should be^astitwted.. 


(2) That the service should be called the Indian 
Chemical Service. (3) That the service should be 
controlled by a Director General, (i) That e 
, Central 'imperial Cbemical Reseaich* Institute 
should bo erected at Debra Dud under the 
Director Geheral of the Chemical Service M 
Director, Bssiated by number of Deputy Direc¬ 
tors. (r>) That each Deputy Director should be 
incharge of a separate department and ‘that in 
the first instance tbere should be four depart- 
• ment^ (a) Inorganic and,Physical ObSmistry ; 

(6) Organic Cbemi-str} ; (c) Metallurigicnl Chemis¬ 
try ; (</) Analytical (yhemistry. (6) Thatf a Pro¬ 
vincial Research Institute under the (^ntrol of 
the Local Qqfternment should he erected in eeoh 
province near the chief seat of industry in that 
province, and that each Provinciaf Research 
Institute Should be under a Director of Researcll 

(7) That the functions of the Central Imperial 
institute should be as follows i (1) To create new ■ 

.industVes and to carry out development, of new 
processes; (2) to investigate those problems of a 
fundemental character arisifig from \be work of 
the provincial institutes which have been trans¬ 
ferred to the centi a) institute by the local direc¬ 
tor of research in consultation with the Director- 
Genera!. • 

The Latest Telephony • 

Electrical/optical and other pb)sical apparatus 
that shon^he accumulates inventive progress of 
(he y^ar years were recently exhibited in Kensing- 
(OQ by athe Pb} sicil Society of London and 
'Optical Society. 

One^if the m^st inferSsting subjedts touched 
* on is 'i wireless ” telephony, and this was demons¬ 
trated in a lecture by tProfessor A. 0, Rankine. 
It is now possible ^ot only to project sound on a 
beam of light, but to photograph the sounds on a 
moving film and reproluce them at leisure. * 
The, instrument used is known as the photo- 
phone. It eoatains a gramophone sound box 
/vitb a delicately poised mirror, instead of the 
needle. The mirror oscillates in accordance 
with the fluct&tions of the sound, and the beam 
from tile miiror, travelling to the<' receiver, 
convey^ these oscillatTons with it, the sound 
being reprdduced in a telephone instrument by a 
reversal of the proceu ^is miracle is worked 
by mnansof the elei^nt selenium, 

^oSessur Rankine sa^d that, with sunligbt^ipre 
would be' practic^ly no limit to the range of 
transmitting speech tlirough the medium of l^ht 
other than that interposed by tho curvature of 
, the earth. 
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. Personal 

Mr. Lloyd George 

, Spaoking^ of liU fifteen yeen' work m office the 
Prime MioUWr said in tba course of a recent 
lecture:— 

" PersoDaiiy I am not concerned w^h the 
fdture; I have had fifteen years of the hardest ^ 
work alacet any man ever bad, in evehy hind of , 
office and in every kind of weather, and If* any 
obaoge |if the political conditions could give me a 
respite, t would rejoice in it—not that 1 feel my 
strength failing, thank God. But I^ould like it. 

1 have got tn a place J never thought'of getting 
to. I tell you this oh my honour, that I have 
a place I never sought; 1 was putsthere by 
.(wents over which I bad no control, and X have 
-.only tried to do my^duty. If 1 had the oppor¬ 
tunity that would put me in a position of/inde- 
pendencd I should personally rejoice, becLuae I 
should love' ta devote tjie whole gf my time to the 
task which appeals most deeply te my nature and 
is m'ost oonsistept with my upbringing—namely, 
to do my best for these who are less fortunate in 
life. But men have no choice in great times; 
they-must carry on*wbere they are placed; they 
must giv5 the Imt counsel they can ; they must 
devote the whole of their energies \o the task 
which Providence has cut* out for tbem.\^ , 

The Late Dr. Vidyabhushap 

It is with deep regret that we record the un-'' 
timely death of Mabamahopidhyay Dr. -Batisb 
Obunder Vidyabbuaban, Piinci{la], Ooverpment 
Sanskrit Oollege, Calcutta.^ Passing, the M. A. 
Examination in ISU.'l, be entered the Education^ 
Service and soon made his mark by hia erudition, 
subolarsbip and unflagging zeal for learning; He 
wae. the* first M. A, of the Oalcutts'Univensity 
in* Pali, says the Bengalee, havi^, won golden 
encomiums from bis examiner Prof. Rhys Davids 
in 1901, by the high quality of bia answers. 

" With Dr. Subrawardhy, be carriedsaway for the 
flrSu vime^be distinction of Pb. D., by ^J8 able 
theris on the “ Jain Schoel of Logic.” In Pali, 
Buddhist literature, philosophy and history, he 
was regarded as ode of the highest authorities, 
whose weight wae aboVe ohAIgnge. Hip fame as 
a eavant, spread abroad to accademic circle^ in 
EifrfTpe and America, and bis^valued contribution 
to elucidating the dark chapters in the history of 
ancient India have wop for him an honoured place 
among antiqusrians.” 


Kir. Ramtajv MacdoDald 

Hr. Ramsay Haodonald writes to (he Bombay 
Chronielg : • ■“ * 

In the batph of jBomb^y Chronicle which has 
come to*day tAicaiia the leading article in which 
you speak so kindly of m^ bwk on the. ' Govern* 
.ment of India,’ In it, however, you find fault 
with me for not Ukring appeared before the Joint 
Committee and given my views to it. As a 
matter of fact that was exactly what I was 
anxious to do. The Labour party asked officwlly 
that 1 should be examined on its behalf both 
before the lodian office and the Joint Committee 
and a similiar request was made from various 
quarters. Lord ^Iborne objected and being 
Chairman nothing could be done. 1 had prepared 
^statement and JC it did not appear, the fault 
was not mine. This is an interesting sidelight 
upon not only how India but Gras^ Britain is 
governed.” 

Mr.' Gandhi And Home Rule 

Mr. M K. Qanuhi Ims joined the All-India 
Home Rule League and accepted the office of the 
President of the League. Mn Onndbi writing to 
the press in that connection says that he would 
si^age‘t)^6 the League', if he can carry the mem¬ 
bers with him, in activities such ns the promotion 
of i^wadeshi, Hindi/. Moslem unity, with special 
• /ofdtence to Khalifats acceptance of Hindustani 
'as the national lingua franca and linguistic re¬ 
distribution of provinces. He^p^'tSphsi^ to treat 
the Hume Rule League as a non-party organisa¬ 
tion and considers the Congress of ‘\bich tbo 
league IB auxiliary aa'anatidogl otganiaation pro¬ 
viding a platform for all parties. While be will 
not expect the League to fpilow him in civil dis* > 
obedience methods, be expects tile principles of 
' uuoomprooiiaing truth and honesty jo political 
life accepted and acted upon by .the All-India 
HoSie Buie League. ** 

V. 'Dr. Tagore on Aurobindo 

„Dr. Rabindranath Tagore writing of *’Mr. 
Aurobindo Gbose says “that he is a great 
man, one of the greatest we have, and therefore 
liable to be misunderstood even by his^. friends. 
What I myself feel for him is not mere adinir* 
ation but reverence for hia depth of spirituality, 
his IfiTgeneSB of yision and bis Hterary^fts,•extra¬ 
ordinary ip imaginative insight sod expression. 
He is a true Bishi and a Poet oombined, and ( 
still repeat my nanuwi^ which I,oSered' to him 
iwben be was first assailed by the taouble which 
. idhiaately Utade him an exile from Bengal.” 
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Unirertal Suffrm yn Jt tpan 

The demaad for fjpiversa^ffllfWge ie by oo 
means comfined to ^rope and America. The 
movement has taken deep root in Japan and cor* 
respondents give accounts of*Ae agitation 4n 
Tokyo, calUi^ on the Oovernmept to approve the 
universal sunrage measure nov before the Diet. 
Demonetrations and meetings have been helArtll 
over the country and the determination of the 
young men of Japan seems irresistable. *'The 
Leaders of the movement ” says a correspondent 
in the columns of the Pioneer “ iticinde dis* 
tinguisbed statesmen like Mr. Yukio Oz«ki, ex-^ 
Minister of Justice, who has -recently returned 
fropi a tour in Europe and America. He avers 
that proper poot-wtr reconstruction is impossible 
in Japan until the prei^eiit antiquated political 
svstom is overthrown, and ff this revokition ie to 
be H peaceful one it can come only through uni¬ 
versal suffrage, The 70,000,000 of Japan are 
epresented by a Di%t effected by only 1,500.000 
voters; .and naturally such an asscnihly does not 
reilly stand for Japanese opinion and dssit%. 
the Diet rejects the demand of* public there 
is likely to be an interesting equation, 

Sikh Representation * * 

The Secretory to the Government of Infla, Re¬ 
forms DepaWffeTTf^n the course of a communica* 
tioo dated the 4th May, addressed to Sardar 
Siindar Sinj^i Msjithia, points ouf that, the Sikh,* 
representation in the. Aew Councils, cannot be fur* 
tber increased without unjustly dimiusbing the re- 
• presentation to be give% to the more, niimhroua 
Hindus, If, hoi^ever, the Sikh Commnnit}’ think 
that their fi^rtunes would be better secured by 
ahanduning tbev special el^’CtoraUs and trusting 
to their ^ting strength in gwieral Non*MuBtfm 
constituencies, the Government of India, oif bei^. 
assursd that siicb is the clear wish of the com* 
munity, will be quite prepared to support fh<f 
proposal to the Secretary of State, it being 
understood that tho resultant delimitation of th^ 
nDnstlitue£bie8 will be made only on the grounds 
' of convenience, and not with an eye to be electoral 
advantage of any commuuity. Thb Governor^ 
General will, fiow^ver, be premred to consider the 
claims of the Sikh comfuunitj^to a nomiliated seat 
in the Legislative Assembly. If tbe Sikhs held* 
three seats out of 140, their representation should 
be three times, what* it would tie on, a, purely 
mathematical basis, * 


Who is a Liberal . 

A Liberal says [The Tivtee of March 19th.) 
y^is^not a* man who swears only by Cobden or 
Bright, Gladstone or Asquith. He does not 
necessarily take his economics, from the llaDchester 
school, or his idea of social ethics froiq Bentham, 
Mill, or Ricardo. He ^ a man nbo lielievesinin* 
dividual liberty as a good in itself^hough a good 
^ conditioaed by the duty of public' service nnd by . 
,a sense of iadividuul responsibility towltds the 
community at laige. He ft^ais no chiinge of 
social or economic fosm, provided that tf'6 tub- 
stance of freedom be preserved. He d^uld ex¬ 
clude none, or women, from thrir full share 
in public life, but would strive to secuie for all 
equality of opportunity. He belicves'in combat¬ 
ing •erro^ by truth, in thw cmplovnient oj 
persuasion rather than forco, but bolds that, at' 
all costs, the right of the to ruk within 

constitVianal fuims must be upheld l^i public* 
^ife be il op|iosed to all forms of tyrni>i>y or dicta¬ 
tion, monarchial, Jiuieancriltic, synchcaiiit, com¬ 
munist, or semi f>r-‘si<leiitin}. He bns profound 
faith in tbe genius of the Briti^h ftfople to .adaftt 
their institutions slid their economic iin anpements, 
without utter dislccation, to th^ clmngii g needs 
of a changing time, nnd ho Relieves t^ist this 
gonius is not the monopoli of any c!n*e or priy, 

\ but that all^iricluding Labour of * t^ocialist' 

' posi^bs their share of it. 

' * . Burma Service 

.* The folloaing lesolutions weie passed at a 
meetinj^of tbe Vppar iijuliptdinaN'S ’ Assoiiation 
, held at^Ban^on'en 4ih April 1920. * 

That tbe initial pay of etich member of tbe 
U^per Suburdinnte R^fvice selected for the new 
Provincial Horvico^e fixed so that he «ill draw 
’ the invimum psy of R'-, 800 in the 2.'’'r.h )eap 
of his total service with a view to cnab1i?hini to 
draw tifb full pei^eion at the time of retirement. 

. ^Q'hat the Upper Suboidiimtes Fhruld be given 
preference over the Temporary Engircers and 
College Engineer Students in forming tbe ner^ 
service. . — 

That me attention of Ifae Local Government br 
drawit Ml t^e Press conim».n/.^ue fri-ued by th^ 
Punjab Government whicu*st-<**^ that the Govern¬ 
ment of India hav^ Bar4fiioned a temporary 
increasey^i^O percent to all non gazetted pflicets 
drawtng oaer Rs. 7.*} per montli and that^rffe 
Local Goveinment be ^quested to address tbe (^o- 
, vernment of India to grant a similar irrresre to 
the members of this sei^iw respectively from 
''Ist March 1918. ’ 







